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TO  MATHILDE  OERSTED. 

We  dedicate  this  translation  to  you,  as  a  slight  token  of 
our  friendship,  and  of  our  lively  recollection  of  your  highly 
gifted  father,  whose  various  philosophical  researches  you 
followed  with  such  deep  interest.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
we  may,  in  some  degree,  have  fulfilled  your  father's  earnest 
wish,  that  a  true  representation  of  his  views  of  Nature 
should  be  presented  to  the  English  Public. 

L.  &  J.  B.  HORNER. 
January^  1852. 


THE  LIFE  OF  H.  C.  OERSTED. 


In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Denmark,  there 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  names 
of  Oehlenschlager,  Thorwaldsen,  the  Swede  Berzelius,  the 
Norwegian  Steffens,  Rask,  the  greatest  philologist  of  modem 
times,  who  died  so  prematurely,  the  philosopher  Sibbem, 
and  the  two  brothers  Oersted.  The  younger  brother  still  lives, 
and  is  the  most  eminent  and  acute  jurist  of  the  north ;  by 
his  ardent  and  intellectual  study  of  Kant  and  Fichte  when  still 
a  youth,  he  gained  for  himself  in  the  meridian  of  life  a  distin- 
guished reputation  in  Germany.  The  eldest  was  the  physicist, 
whom  we  will  now  consider  from  a  somewhat  nearer  point  of 
Tiew. 

.  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1777,  in  the  little  town  of  Rudkjoking, 
on  the  Island  of  Langeland.  His  brother  was  also  bom  there 
in  the  following  year.  Their  father  was  an  apothecary,  and 
in  narrow  circumstances;  he  had,  therefore,  but  little  to 
spare  for  the  education  of  his  children,  even  if  the  small 
town  in  which  they  lived  had  not  been  almost  entirely  defi- 
cient in  means  of  instruction.  The  young  Oersteds,  however, 
learned  to  speak  and  to  understand  German  from  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  eldest 
taught  himself  ai-ithmetic  from  an  old  school-book,  and 
immediately  imparted  his  newly-acquired  knowledge  to  his 
brother.  Thus  the  two  boys,  eager  to  gain  information,  passed 
•evcral  years  under  their  parents'  roof,  educating  themselves 
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by  mutual  instruction  and  communication.  At  a  later  period 
they  acquired  Latin  from  the  lessons  of  a  private  tutor,  but 
Hans  Christian,  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  taken  into  the  shop 
as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  where  he  soon  took  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  chemical  part  of  his  employment;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  eagerly  devouring  all  the  warlike  and 
historical  books  which  fell  into  l^s  hands  in  this  retired 
spot. 

The  brothers  soon  discovered  that,  supported  by  the  happy- 
talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed  them,  and  by  the 
constant  exchange  of  the  knowledge  they  had  separately 
acquired)  they  might,  with  a  little  additional  assistance,  pass 
the  examination  in.  such  a  mimner  as  to  enable  them  to  enter 
the  University  of  Copenhi^en;  and  in  this  they  were  suc- 
cessful.    In  1794  they  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were 
at  first,  indeed,  obliged  to  liye  very  sparingly ;   but  they 
desired  nothing  better  than  to.  bury  themselves   ia  their 
studies,  and  they  passed  the  two  first  examinations  with  the 
happiest  results.     They  received  some  assistance  from  the 
Government,  and  supplied  what  was  deficient  by  private 
lessons ;  but  at  this  point  their  mental  paths  divided.   Almost 
forgetful  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  following  inclinations 
which  had  manifested  themselves  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
the  younger  brother  immersed  himself  in  philosophy  and 
law ;  the  elder  in  astronomy,  physics,  and  medicine.     They 
still  continued,  however,  to  live  together,  and  to  impart  to 
each  other  the  results  of  their  different  studies,  but  they 
Altered  very  little  into  general  society.     Barely  had  the 
Universiiy  beheld  two  students  who,  scarcely  recognizing  or 
appreciating  the  pleasures  of  the  exciting  days  of  youth, 
resigned  themselves  with  such  eagerness  and  delight  to  an 
earnest  life  of  study. 

Oehlenschlager,  whose  sister  at  a  later  period  became  the 
wife  of  the  younger  Oersted,  was  almost  the  only  friend  of 
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tike  tw9  bvoldisnk.  EDe  wa»  seveial  yearsi  tbeir-  juxxbi!,  aod 
formed  a  most  dedded'  contrast  in  charaeter  by  his  eagi^. 
excitability,  and  ihe  exuUdng  pride  of  y.onih.  Thia  &ifiiid- 
ship  of  the  youihM  trefoil  was  maintained  in  imdimintshed. 
mtensity  and  freshness  to  the  very  last,,  when  the-  twa 
broliieFS,  who  from,  early  youth*,  had  most  intimately  afid 
actively  participated  in  tiie  brilliant  development  of  the  eele^ 
brated  poet,  aceompcaiied  him  to  his  last  home.  But  it  was 
the  youthful  days  of  those  three  young  men  which  pre» 
sented  an  amovnt  at  talent  and  mutual  emulation^  and  one 
common  onwacd  striving',  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
history.  It  is  wdl  known,  aasd:  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
&TOurable  dxcumstance^.that^  the  period  q£  their  youth  hap- 
pened dnring^  the  §^:eatest  mental  fermentation  which  hafi 
been  exhibited'  in  modem  times.  A  new  era  of  politics  oonw- 
n^need  in  Fraxtee,  and  of  philiDsoph^t  and  poetry  in  Gennany ; 
moital  life  was  everyW'ha:^  in  actioct.  Steffens  returned  to 
]!>eimiazk  from  6«cmany  with  a^  can^leter  series  of  intellec** 
tnal  lectures^  and  stood  fortfo  aff  Ite  porodbizoer  of  the  new- 
philosophical  and  poetic  Gospels^  and  the  minds  of  the  threo: 
yaong  Danes  rapicUy  and  powecftdi^  matusred.  under  the 
QBxyersal  European  sprrisg  sun.  Hans  Chnstian  Oersted,. 
aB<^jficio  a  pkysieiani,  but  by^  inelimition  a  natural  philo- 
Bspher,  became  attaehed  to  the  new  sesthetie  tendeney,  which, 
especially  prevailed  in  the  norths  and  in  1797  he  gained  the-. 
University  pize^  (a  gold  medsd)  by  a  reply  to  the  8Bstheti0 
prize  question,  *'On  the-  limits- of  Poetry  and  Prose."  Aboiiti 
tile  same  time-he- passed  his  pharmaceutical  examination,  audi 
in  the  fbHowing  year  he  gained  another  prize,  by  a  mediea^ 
piize  essay.  Li  1799  he  wrote  a  diss^tation  fsx  his  doctor^s* 
degree  on  '^the-  Architectonicks  of  Natural  Metaphysics,!^ 
and  by  it  proved  that  not  alone  had  he  investigated  withf 
dam.ee.  «>d  originality  the  aotaal  nmtter  of  his  owa.pat- 
ticnlar  scienees^  physics  and  chemistry;  but  tiiat.  he  -  hftit 
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embraced  the  whole  with  a  nniyersal  and  philosophical  per- 
ception, independent  of  certain  prevailing  systems.  In  the 
metaphysics  of  nature^  he  had  emancipated  himself  in  some 
essential  points  from  Rant ;  and  in  a  criticism  of  Gadolins' 
Introduction  to  Chemistry^  he  exhibited  a  new  theory  of 
alkalis,  which  at  a  later  period  was  universally  adopted. 
He  now  (1800)  undertook  the  charge  of  an  apothecary's 
shop,  and  delivered  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural  meta- 
physics. 

In  the  same  year  the  galvanic  battery  was  discovered  by 
the  Italian  Volta,  and  galvanism  now  appeared  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  of  nature,  which  everywhere  invited 
the  disciples  of  science  to  new  experiments.  Oersted  also 
took  an  active  part  in  it,  and  even  his  first  experiments  led 
to  new  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  powerful  action  of 
acids  during  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  opposite  effects  developed  through  the 
conductor  of  the  battery  to  both  poles ;  while  he  proved  that 
both  acids  and  alkalis  arc  produced  in  proportion  as  they 
mutually  neutralize  each  other. 

Inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  world  of  knowledge,  he  set  out  in  1801  upon  his  first 
journey  into  a  foreign  country,  and  there  never  was  a  more 
exciting  or  fertile  period  for  an  ardent  spirit.  Brown  had 
changed  the  school  of  medicine  into  a  battle-field,  and  the 
Hungarian  chemist  Winterl  had  given  forth  a  new  system  in 
his  eminent  work,  Prolusiones,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
young  Dane  to  bring  forward  by  means  of  a  critique  to  the 
Carman  public,  by  whom  it  had  at  first  been  little  regarded. 
Oersted  at  that  time  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  men  of  Grermany,  and  he  everywhere  met  with  the 
most  fiivourable  reception:  the  unusual  depth  of  his  learning 
and  }pB  active  mind  astonished  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him;  and  the  youthful  freshness  of  his  almost  childlike 
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external  demeanour  won  all  hearts.  Amidst  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  had  intercourse  in  Ger- 
many, we  may  especially  mention  Schelling,  the  two  brothers 
Schlegel,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Tieck,  Z.  Werner,  Fr, 
Baader,  Erman,  Kielmeier,  Rumford,  and  the  mineralogists 
Hausmann  and  Weiss.  But  he  became  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  physicist  Hitter,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  i^mie.  At  a  later  period,  Oersted  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  great  service.  In  the  winter 
of  1802-1803,  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he 
diligently  studied  and  mastered  the  French  language  and 
literature ;  and  it  was  just  at  that  period  that  Bitter,  having 
discovered  his  "Pile"  (Ladungsaiile),  sent  a  treatise  of  it 
to  Oersted,  written  in  his  peculiarly  obscure  style,  with 
the  request  that  he  woidd  translate  it  into  French,  that  it 
might  compete  for  the  annual  prize  of  the  French  Institute. 
The  latter  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  performed  the  task 
so  well,  that  Bitter  afterwards  asserted  "  that  he  imderstood 
the  translation  better  than  his  own  writing,"  so  thoroughly 
had  Oersted's  pliable  mind  previously  familiarized  itself  with 
the  thoughts  and  method  of  the  German  physicist.  The 
merits  of  the  discovery  were  not,  indeed,  at  that  time 
appreciated  by  the  Institute,  but  they  were  more  fully 
recognized  at  a  later  period. 

Oersted  returned  from  Paris  (1803)  by  the  route  of  Brussels, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam.  At  home  he  continued 
to  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  natural  philosopher, 
and  less  as  a  physicist,  and  on  that  account  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  chair  of  physics,  though  it  was  then  vacant ; 
however,  for  the  period  of  three  years  he  received  an  income 
of  300  bankthalers  from  the  public  purse,  and  an  equal  sum 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  University  had  at  that  time 
lost  by  fire  all  the  instruments  belonging  to  the  laboratory, 
and  those  used  for  the  purposes  of  natural  philosophy;  but 
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he  (fartunately  rece]<ve(l  a  private  ooUeddon  of  instrumentB, 
by  meanfi  of  whicii  /he  delivered  letitures  before  a  numerous 
and  educated  audience  on  eleotricily,  galvanism,  and  mag- 
aietism,  heat,  light,  and  combustion,  in  accordance,  indeed, 
with  the  dynamic  theory,  which  deduces  all  chelnical  effects 
£fom  Ihe  same  fundamental  farces.  At  the  same  time,  he 
published  numerous  German  and  Danish  treatises,  the  most 
.Hnportant  of  which  were  The  Series  of  Acids  and  Bases  (in 
Gehlen's  Journal),  and  especially  his  Observations  on  the 
History  of  Chemistry,  which  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  his  scientific  career,  and  is  remarkable  for  pointing  out 
the  development  and  general  tendency  of  his  mind. 

Oersted's  intellectual  and  deeply-interesting  lectures,  but 
•especially  the  publication  of  his  new  experiments  on  the 
acoustic  figures,*  at  length  paved  the  way  in  1806  for  his 
obtaining  the  professorship  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
(Qopenhagen.  His  active  nature  was  now  fully  occupied  by 
numerous  public  and  private  lectures ;  he  succeeded  in  con- 
siderably enlarging  his  coUection  of  instruments,  and  he  was 
indefatigable  in  making  experiments ;  he  became  teacher  at 
the  Academy  of  Land  Cadets;  he  delivered  lectures  for  the 
a^tants  of  the  general  stafi^  and  in  1809  he  published  his 
Manual  of  Mechamoal  Physics,  which  was  considerably  en- 
larged and  altered  in  1844.  The  appearance  of  the  portion 
devoted  to  chemistry  was  delayed  partly  by  his  travels,  partly 
.  by  the  annual  advances  of  science.  During  this  ardent  and 
•ever  enthusiastic  activity  in  his  own  science,  which  was  con- 
stantly developing  itself,  he  refreshed  himself  in  his  private 
life  by  intercourse  with  an  intellectual  and  stirring  circle  of 
society,  which  included  the  first  imen  of  his  time,  among 
whom  were  his  brother,  ^Steff(WB,  OehlenschJ^er,  and  the 
witty  poet  and  critic  Baggesen,  who  was  his  opponent  at  a 
.later  period.     By  intercourse  with  these  men  he  was  kept  in 

*  'See  the  l]lialogiie  oa  fdneiy  on  the^foUowiDg  pages. 
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•livefy  cemmiinicatioii  with  the  philosophical  and  aesthetic 
excitements  of  the  period.  Eichte  <also,  who  in  1807  spent 
some  thne  in  Copenhagen  in  search  of  repose^  formed  one  of 
this  circle. 

Oersted  imdertook  another  journey  to  GeTmuo^  and  France 
in  I'd  12  and  1813.  He  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Ber&,  and,  m^ed  by  Niebiihr,  he  there  published  iiis  Vieufs 
'cjfihe  Chemical  Laws  of  Nature,  which  in  {Paris  he  translated 
4nto  French.*  We  perceive  by  the  title  of  the  French  work 
liow  his  thoughts  were  already  £xed  in  that  one  direction  in 
^hieh  he  was  soon  to  make  his  name  famous  to  the  world  by 
'a  great  discovery,  whose  results  are  abready  proved  to  be  of 
Tiniversal  "value.  We  need  only  here  aUude  to  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  which  probably  without  Oersted  would 
iiot  yet  have  existed. 

On  his  return  to  Denmark  in  1814  he  married;  by 
"Which  marriage  he  had 'three  €ons  and  four  daughters.  His 
-active  partieipation  in  intellectual  l^fe  involved  him  in  a 
keen  literary  dispute  with  Grundtwig,  in  which  he  asserted 
with  enthusiasm  bis  conviction  of  the  harmony  of  Reason 
with  the  law  of  Nature,  and  of  the  mifettered  power  of  the 
judgment,  in  oppesildon  to  the  ultramontane  paradox  of  that 
'author,  who  in  an  otherwise  intellectual  "  world-chronicle" 
(toelt'Ckromck),  chose  to  -employ  the  Bible,  even  in  its  most 
Hteral  interpretation,  as  the  exclusive  standard  of  final  de- 
^cision  on  historical  'Characters  and  events.  In  a  university 
programmeako  for  the  year  1814  on  ^'t&e  technical  language 
df  the  Gothic  and  Grerman  tongues  enjoyed  in  chemistry,'' 
Oersted  pubUehed-a  series  of  ingenious  hi^ts  in  favour  of  a 
national  scientific  terminology  emancipated  from  the  Qreek 
'and  ^French  terminology  hitherto  empk^ed,  which  has  already 
forthe  most  part  become  popular ;  wod  in  a  speech  at  a  festival 
(perhaps  with  nUusion  to  the  orthodox  Grundtwig),  be  repre- 

*  Recherches  aur  Videniiii  des  forces  ^lectriques  et  ehimiques. 
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sented  the  practice  of  science  to  be  a  religious  worship.  Most 
of  his  time  was  besides  occupied  with  lectures,  which  during 
several  winters  he  delivered  daily  for  five  hours;  some  of  these 
were  in  German,  for  the  corps  diplomatique.  He  introduced 
a  monthly  lecture,  which  he  continued  to  the  last,  in  which  he 
gradually  communicated  and  explained  all  the  discoveries  of 
the  day  on  experimental  Natural  Science ;  he  also  about  this 
time  discovered  a  galvanic  copper-cell  apparatus  {kupferkasten 
apparat),  together  vnth  a  new  method  to  blast  mines.     In 

1818  and  1819,  by  command  of  the  king,  he  examined  the 
Island  of  Bornholm,  accompanied  by  the  distingmshed 
geologist  Forchhammer  of  Holstein.  This  island  had  been 
hitherto  neglected,  but  was  mineralogically  interesting,  and 
rich  in  ironstone  and  coal. 

At  length  came  the  year  1820,  from  which  may  be  dated 
Oersted's  great  fame,  and  called  by  himself  the  happiest  year 
of  his  life.  He  discovered  "  electro-magnetism,^*  or  the  law  of 
reciprocity  between  electrified  bodies  and  the  magnet.  The 
actual  discovery  of  this  hitherto  unknown  law  of  nature, 
which  already,  in  the  few  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  has 
produced  such  extraordinary  efiects,  was  developed  during  a 
course  of  lectures  a  privatissimum,  which  in  the  winter  of 

1819  and  1820  was  delivered  before  some  of  the  provectiores 
(the  more  advanced  students).  The  original  idea,  however, 
whose  real  existence  now  for  the  first  time  became  a  fact,  he 
had  carried  in  his  mind  for  a  long  period,  and  even  in  the  year 
1813,  in  the  above-mentioned  work.  Views  of  Chemical  Laws 
of  Nature,  he  had  expressed  his  anticipation  of  the  existence 
of  a  near  connection  between  electric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic 
currents.  If  galvanism,  he  thought,  be  only  a  hidden  form 
of  electricity,  then  magnetism  can  also  be  only  electricity  in  a 
still  more  hidden  form ;  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
inquiry  whether  electricity  in  a  galvanic  form  might  not 
exercise  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  magnet.    His  continued 
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experiments  proved  the  truth  of  his  suspicion  that  the  voltaic 
current  had  an  influence  on  the  magnetised  needle.  He 
thought  with  reason,  that  exactly  as  a  body,  when  penetrated 
by  a  strong  current  of  electricity,  radiates  heat  and  light  on 
every  side,  such  might  also  be  produced  by  magnetic  action. 
His  experience  that  lightning  altered  the  poles  in  magnetic 
needles,  which  it  had  not  struck,  seemed  to  confirm  this. 
But  the  true  direction  of  the  effect  was  still  undetermined. 
He  however  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  it.  In  his  lecture, 
when  the  decision  of  his  long-cherished  anticipation  ap- 
proached with  unavoidable  reality,  interrupting  himself  for  a 
moment,  he  immediately  invited  his  audience  to  a  practical 
trial ;  and  even  the  first  experiment  was  successftd,  though 
the  effect  was  too  feeble  to  give  at  once  full  validity  to  the 
law.  It  was,  however,  perceived  that  the  glass  was  pene- 
trated by  the  electric  current,  as  well  as  by  every  magnetic 
effect. 

For  two  centuries  the  opinion  had  been  alternately  accepted 
and  rejected,  that  electricity  and  magnetism  are  produced  by 
the  same  forces  ;  yet  all  endeavours  to  prove  the  accordance 
had  been  in  vain.  Oersted  now  completed  the  evidence  by 
his  renewed  experiments  during  several  months  with  a  very 
large  galvanic  chain  of  copper  cells,  of  zinc  plates,  and  a  weak 
acid;  that  there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation  round  the 
electric  conductor,  and  that  the  electric  current,  in  accordance 
with  a  certain  law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
impressions  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  even  when 
it  does  not  pass  through  the  needle,  but  near  it.  Electro- 
magnetism  was  thus  introduced  into  nature,  not  as  an  ex- 
ception, but  as  a  universal  force  of  nature,  which  may  be 
revealed  in  all  bodies.  A  concise  Latin  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  preceding  experiments  was  simultaneously 
sent  to  all  the  European  capitals  of  Science,  and  Oersted 
enjoyed  the  greatest  and  best  reward ;  namely,  that  his  dis- 
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GDOiceiy  soon  engaged  tbe  attention  of  the  physicists  of  all 
9»imtries ;  tliat  it  was  extended  by  zealous  inquiry  and  re- 
qimated  experimentSy.and  proved  itself  to  be  £iiitful  by  a  rapid 
flucoession  of  new^isooyeries ;  so  that  now  it  forms  the  basis 
jof  one  of  the  principal  divisions  in  books  of  instruction. 
.'Benown  and  honourable  testimonialB  streamed  in  i^on  him 
inmri  every  side ;  many  learned  societies  selected  him  as  their 
member ;  the  Ec^al  Society  in  London  sent  him  the  Copley 
medal,  and  i;he  French  Institute,  as  an  extraordinary  acknow- 
Jedgment,  presented  him  with  one  of  the  mathematical  class- 
icizes, worth  3000  &ancs. 

We  must  bear  .in  nund,  ^dien  leaking  of  this  great  event 
ef  Oersted's  Jife,  that  his  services  in  experimental  physics 
'were  by  no  means  confined  to  this  single  phenomenon, 
.alMiough  it  may  have  cast  the  others  into  shade.  In  the 
ifioiUowing  years  his  labours  in  a  new  edition  of  his  work 
on  Physics  led  to  very  important  experiments  on  the  com- 
rpression  of  water,  and  when  engaged  in  these  researches,  he 
inv^ented  an  instrument  by  which  a  more  certain  method  was 
fattained  of  compressing  liquids.  By  repeated  experiments 
he  succeeded  at  a  later  period  to  point  out  the  hitherto 
jdoubted  validity  of  the  so-called  law  of  Mariotti  (for  the 
oompresdon  of  ibe  air),  even  for  a  greater  amoimt  of  pres- 
sure, up  to  the  point  where  the  gases  become  liquid.  He 
i>pvoved  the  existence  of  a  metal  in  ahmiina,  and  invented^a 
'method  of  separating  it ;  farther,  a  new  method  to  make 
•tshlorides  out  of  oxides. 

Assisted  by  the  Government,  Oersted  undertook  n  third 
•jounoey  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  1822-23;  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  latest  discoveries  on  light,  and 
he  brought  back  a  .number  of  important  instruments.  On 
7kt8  .return  home,  he  founded  the  Society  Sar  the  Distri- 
ikvtion  df  Natural  Science,  which,  Among  other  things,  was 
.  the  occasion  ><Zkf  jKublic  lectures  being  delivered  by  its  pupils 
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in  the  most  in^aedaut  towns  in  the  country.  In  1823-24 
he  delivered  a  course  of  French  ieotures;  and  in  1823 
'  travelled  in  Norway,  and  also  visited  Berlin,  where  he  made 
.  an  .address  in  the  Soeiefy  of  Naturalists,  as  he  did  like- 
cwise  in  Hamburgh  in  1830.  In  1834  he  visited  Gauss  in 
Cldttingen,  that  he  might  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
recent  observations  on  magnetism,  by  which  he  was  impelled 
to  establish  a  magnetic  observatory  in  Copenhagen.  He  took 
«an  xuitive  part  in  the  Scandinavian  meetings  of  Naturalists, 
wiiidb.  since  the  year  1839  had  met  every  three  jears  in  one  of 
ihe  northern  idngdoms.  He  attended  the  meeting  at  Gothe- 
.boi^  in  18399  and  those  at  Copenhagen  in  1840  and  1847; 
ihe  Stockholm  meetii^  in  1842,  and  that  at  Christiania  in 
.1844.  The  j)rincipal  €^eeches  and  papers  he  delivered,  are 
IpubLusiied  in  the.foUoiwiiig  volume.  In  1836  he  again  visited 
iParis  and  England,  and  attended  the  Scientific  Meeting  at 
Southampton  in  September  of  that  year.  At  the  closing 
Greneral  Meeting  the  foUowix^  words  were  spoken  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  whieh  may  be  inserted  here  to  show  the 
appreciation  in  which  Professor  Oersted  was  held  by  the 
jkhilosopheis  of  England : — 

'*  In  science  there  was  but  one  direction  which  the  needle 
would  take,  when  pointed  towards  the  European  continent, 
and  that  was  towards  ids  esteemed  Mend  Professor  Oersted. 
JEEe  knew  not  how  to  ^ak  of  him  in  his  presence,  without 
violating  some  of  that  sanctity  by  which,  as  an  individual,  iie 
was  surrounded.  To  look  at  his  calm  manner,  wJio  could 
tinnk  that  he  wielded  such  an  intense  power,  capable  of 
Altering  the  whole  state  of -science,  and  almost  convulsing  the 
knowle^e  of  the  world.  He  had  at  this  meeting  developed 
to  them  some  of  those  recondite  and  remarkable  powers 
vJhich  he  had  been  himself  the  first  to  discover,  and  which 
went  almost  to  the  extent  of  obliging  them  to  alter  their 
views  on  the  most  ordinary  laws  of  force  and  of  motion.    He 
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elaborated  his  ideas  with  slowness  and  certainty,  bringing 
them  forward  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  How  often  did 
he  (Sir  John  Herschel)  wish  to  heaven  that  he  could  trample 
down,  and  strike  for  ever  to  the  earth,  the  hasty  generalisa- 
tion which  marked  the  present  age,  and  bring  up  another  and 
a  more  safe  system  of  investigation,  such  as  that  which 
marked  the  inquiries  of  his  friend.  It  was  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses, as  it  were  of  a  cell,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  study,  a 
far  idea  first  struck  upon  the  mind  of  Oersted.  He  waited 
calmly  and  long  for  the  dawn  which  at  length  opened  upon 
him,  altering  the  whole  relations  of  science  and,  he  might 
say,  of  life,  until  they  knew  not  where  he  would  lead  them  to. 
The  electric  telegraph,  and  other  wonders  of  modem  science, 
were  but  mere  eflTervescences  from  the  surface  of  this  deep 
recondite  discovery,  which  Oersted  had  liberated,  and  which 
was  yet  to  burst  with  all  its  mighty  force  upon  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  characterise  by  any  figure  the  advantage  of 
Oersted  to  science,  he  would  regard  him  as  a  fertilizing 
shower  descending  from  heaven,  which  brought  forth  a  new 
crop,  delightful  to  the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  heart." 

Oersted  quitted  England  at  the  close  of  the  Southampton 
Meeting,  and  joined  the  Association  at  Kiel  on  his  road  home. 

With  reference  to  his  worldly  position,  he  had  become  Sec- 
retary to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  Copenhagen,  Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  French  Institute,  Director  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Copenhagen,  which  he  had  himself  created 
by  the  personal  influence  he  possessed  with  Frederick  VI. 
In  1837  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in 
1840  "  Conferenz-rath,"  in  1842  he  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Prussian  Order  "  pour  le  Merite  dans  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts," 
in  1843  he  received  from  Erlangen  the  diploma  of  honour 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  1847  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Dannebrog. 
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His  extensive  and  various  practical  activity  did  not,  mean* 
while,  hinder  him  from  taking  an  animated  and  lively  interest 
in  the  development  of  Danish  literature,  and  in  the  political 
life  which  was  awakened  at  a  later  period.  The  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  frequently  contained  contributions  from  his 
pen,  and  in  1829  he  appeared  as  a  fellow-founder  and  a 
zealous  co-operator  in  a  literary  monthly  journal,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  year  1838.  This  was  a  most  merito- 
rious undertaking,  by  which  limits  were  at  length  placed  to  the 
unintellectual  tendency  of  Danish  criticism  which  existed  at 
that  period,  and  which,  like  a  hostile  stream,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  healthy  feeling  for  science  and  art.  In  the  various 
criticisms  of  esthetic  and  scientific  works,  which  he  published 
through  this  medium,  as  well  as  in  treatises  and  essays  which 
were  otherwise  distributed,  he  always  exhibited  an  inclination, 
combined  with  rare  capacity,  to  popularize  general  intelli- 
gence, and  especially  the  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and 
to  render  it  fruitful  in  the  widest  circles.  Thus  the  whole 
course  of  his  long  life  offers  a  rare  example  of  indefatigable 
activity  and  of  honest  and  many-sided  effort.  A  long  lyric 
and  didactic  poem  which  he  composed.  The  Balloon^  was 
translated  into  German  by  Johannsen,  the  minister  of  the 
German  congregation  in  Copenhagen,  in  1836. 

As  a  teacher  at  the  University  he  was  always  much  beloved, 
from  his  unassuming  manners,  and  his  simple  gentle  demea- 
nour in  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  which,  nevertheless, 
breathed  an  ardent  spirit  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
always  met  older  as  well  as  yoimger  students,  who  needed 
any  scientific  explanation  and  assistance,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  talent  had  to  struggle 
with  material  obstacles,  his  kindly  heart  was  even  more  than 
usually  alert.  Not  alone  naturalists,  but  all  who  were  culti- 
vated among  the  yoimger  generation  of  Denmark,  were  his 
pupils.     He  not  only  benefited  men  by  his  labours,  he  was 
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alsa  iSie  first  ^a  began' to  give  pofulor  aiid:^scieiitifio  lectures 
to  ladies,  and  by  so  dbihg*  he  never  rdinquislied  the  poetic, 
and  sesthetic  interests  which  marked'  the  stirring  period  o£his 
youtii.  The  freshness  and  activity  of  his  powers  of  compre- 
hension, which  continued  to  the  last,  and  hif»  agreeable,  aa  well 
as  instructive  manner  of  representation,  not  unfreqnently 
remind  us  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  In  Denmark,,  witk 
its  single  University,  all  people  of  education  form  one  iamily, 
more  than,  in  other  countries-;  and  among^  the  thonsaods 
who  attended  his  lectures^  during  nearly  half  a  century;  m»b. 
only  did  each  of  them  carry  home  profit  and*  a  fresh:  stimidqa. 
from  his  words,  but  also  a  pleasing*  image  of  his  friendly, 
countenance,  which  wos^  so  often  limited  up  with  genuincb 
delight  6n  the  subjects  of'  hi»  lec&ure,  and  in:  the  experimentr 
which  he  exhibited.  Not  unfrequentiy  in  a:&w  of  ideas  and 
fancies,  he  was  overcome  by  a  certtun  absence  of  mind,  but. 
this  was  so  completely  a  part  of  himself  timt  itr  adoiitted  o£ 
no  censure;  indeed^  hi&  audience  would  have. fasen  unwilling 
to  lose  it. 

Since  the  year  183^,  when  liberal-  ooastitutional  ideas-, 
began  to  stir  themselves  in  Danish  politics^  and  when  thsr 
old  forms  began  to  be  shaken,  Oersted  freely  attached  him-^ 
self  to  the  deliberate  movement  in  advqxice^  and  by  his  popu- 
larity among  liie  students,  he  had  a-  calming  and  reasoning 
influence  during  periods  of  exitement-j  m  183^  he  co-opei. 
rated  in  the  foundation  of  the  society  for  freedom  of  tte- 
press;  and  when  Christian  Vin.  ascended  the  tiirone,  he 
addressed  this  prince,  with  whom,  from  Ifie  common  love  of 
natural  science,  he  stood*  in  close  connection^  in  a  speech  of 
a  most  liberal  tendency,  proclaiming  him  to  be  the  judge 
and  representative  of  the  enlarged  libCTal  ideas  of  latter 
times.  Nevertheless,  Oersted's  position  and-  incKnatibns  asr 
a  man  of  science  necessarily  hindered'  hinr  from  taking  a 
direct  part  in  the  politicd.  Irfe  which  was  now  developing 
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itself  but  eyen  here  he  continaed  to  Tiew,  wiitih  lively  ihtercstv. 
ike  active  force  of  Nature  and  Reason. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1850,  a  jubilee  waa  held  w 
honour  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Oersted^s  long  and 
eminent  services,  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Depu- 
tations fiom  the  king,  from  the  ministers,  from  the  professors^. 
and:  the  students  of  the  Unrrarsoty,  from  the  Polytechnic  and/ 
Industrial  SohoolS)  flocked!  to  him  ftsom.  all  parts.  PoliticaL 
difEbrences  were  laid  aside,  aad  people  of  all  rank&and  opinions, 
united  in  testifying  their  respect  and  affi^tion  to  the  old  man, 
-whoy  though  ii^  hi»  seventy-lhird  year,  still  retained  youthMS 
vigour,  both  in  body  and  mindi  The  king  presented  him  with 
new  honours^  and  by  the  influence  of  M»  Mends  he  received)^ 
from  Government  a  country  residence  near  Copenhagen,  which 
had  been  formerly  inhabited  byOehlenschlager.  A  torch-light 
procession,  conducted  by  the  students,  who  sang  verses  in  hick 
h(mour,  concluded  the  festivities  of  this  day,  which  had' 
throughout  been  of  the  most  gratifijdng  nature^  for,  by  the 
description  of  an  eye*>witnesS)  they  were  evidently  prompted^ 
by  the  hearts  of  those  who  assisted  in  them.  Winter  passed^ 
and  Professor  Oersted,  ever  active  in  mind  and  body,  pur-* 
sued  his  customary  avocations  of  lectures  and  literary  occu- 
pations, till  the  beginning  of  March^  1951,  wben  he  was 
attacked  by  cold,  from  which  at  first  no  serious  apprehensicms' 
were  entertained  by  himself  or  by  his  family.  In  a  few  d&ys^ 
however,  inflammation  in  the  chest  ensued ;  he  su£^ed  little 
or  no  pain,  but  his  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  on  the  9th! 
of  March,  scarcely  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  his  ilt- 
ness,  he  expired,  surrounded  by  his  afflicted  family,  and 
deeply  r^retbed  by  tiie  whole  city  of  Copenhagen.  His! 
fellow-citizens,  who  a  ffew  months  before  had  joined  in  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  fbr  his  long  services  to  the  University^ 
now  sought  to  alJeviate  their  sorrow  by  contributing  their 
share  in  the  last  proofs  of  affection  and  respect  which  were 
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paid  to  their  departed  friend.  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  March, 
about  a  hundred  schohirs  went  in  procession  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  where  they  laid  a  silver  wreath  upon  his 
coffin,  and  after  singing  some  yerses  which  were  composed 
for  the  occasion,  they  bore  it,  surrounded  by  torch-bearers, 
to  the  University,  where  it  was  laid  in  state  in  a  hall  hung 
with  black.  Here  it  remained  till  Tuesday,  the  18th,  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  principal  church  (the  Frue  Kirche). 
The  coffin  was  borne  by  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  attended  by  a  procession  headed  by  General 
Major  von  SchoUer,  who  represented  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Then  followed  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  Chamberlain,  Baron  Juel  Rysensteen,  repre- 
senting her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  Marie  Sophie  Frede- 
rica;  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  the  Rector  Magnificus 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  and  the  Clergy  of  Copenhagen, 
the  Professors  of  the  University,  members  of  scientific  socie- 
ties, the  Ministers,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  a  deputation  from 
the  Industrial  Association,  &c.  A  great  nimibcr  of  all 
classes  followed,  so  that  the  whole  procession  amoimted  to 
about  2000.  A  funeral  march  was  performed  as  they  passed 
along,  and  the  bells  continued  to  toll  till  they  reached  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  church,  before  which  was  arranged 
a  guard  of  honour  belonging  to  the  civic  infantry.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  was  hung  with  black,  and  illuminated 
by  candles.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  a  catafalque  in  the 
centre,  and  the  mournful  ceremony  was  concluded  by  some 
more  verses  from  the  students,  and  an  oration  from  Dean 
Tryde.  The  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  accompanied  the 
coffin  to  the  chm-chyard,  where  Pastor  P.  Hasle,  flie  son-in- 
law  of  the  deceased,  spoke  the  last  farewell  words  over  the 
grave. — {Frcmi  the  Biographical  Sketch  by  P.  L,  MdHer,  Sfc.) 
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The  following  Papers  haye  been  arranged  without  any 
reference  to  the  different  periods  of  time  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  as  they  might  best  serve  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
or  complete  each  other. 

The  SpisiTTrAi;  nr  the  Matebial.    (A  Conyessatiok)   .   pp.  1 — ^27 

Two  views  of  the  world,  the  one  proceeding  from  the  consideration 

of  the  Spritnal,  the  other  from  that  of  the  Material^  which  mnst 

he  reconialed. 
What  we  know  most  immediately  of  bodies  is,  that  they  appear  as 

spaces,  capable  of  producing  effects. 
The  Material,  as  soch,  is  subject  to  incessant  change. 
We  may  first  of  all  assert  thafc  the  Invariable,  which  exists  in 

the  changes  of  bodies,  is  the  Unity  of  Thought,  which  we  meet 

there. 
Tins  Unity  of  Thought,  however,  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  to 

Nature,  finr  the  laws  of  Nature  are  constant,  and  are  at  the  same 

time  laws  of  Beason : 
Tet  not  proceeding  from  our  Beason,  but  from  that  Beason  which 

prevails  throughout  the  universe. 
May  not  this  opinion  of  the  general  validity  of  Beason  have 

originated  from  the  essential  peculiarity  of  our  minds? 
Befotation  of  this  doubt. 
Different  remarks  upon  questions,   which  are  to  be   afterwards 

explained. 
A  representation  of  the  Variable  further  developed,  and  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  for  the  Invariable  in  it. 
The  essence  of  a  thing  is  determined  by  the  comlnnation  of  thoso 

laws,  according  to  which  all  the  effects  which  take  place  in  it 

occur.    These  laws  are  properly  called  the  Thoughts  of  Nature. 

c 
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They  constitute  a  oneness  in  every  Essence,  which  may  he  called 
the  Thought  of  the  Essence,  the  Idea  of  the  thing. 

This  Idea  is  not  a  mere  Thought,  but  is  realized  through  the  forces 
which  govern  all  things.  The  Essence  of  a  thing  is  therefore  its 
living  Idea. 

Ideas  find  a  perfect  realication  in  Nstuze. 

Benewed  doubts,  whether  the  material  of  which  things  are  com- 
posed, does  not  give  them  their  peculiarity;  and  the  answer. 

Each  thing  is  only  part  of  a  combination  of  things,  which  again  is 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  combination,  itself  belonging  to 
a  still  higher,  and  so  on  to  infinity;  it  is  the  same  with  Ideas, 
of  which  they  are  the  realization.  Therefore  the  whole  of 
€xisteiRe  is  the  work  and  revdataon  of  finng  Umvenal  Beasoa. 

"The  reconriliation  of  the  Thought  of  the  essential  similarity  of 
Matter  and  Spirit  consists  in  this,  that  the  Material  and  the 
.fi^nritnal  are  inseparaMy  united  in  the  ereative  Thoughts  of  the 
Almighty. 


The  "Eottstais pp.  28 — liO 

"Repose  beside  a  large  fountain,  and  the  impression  it  makes. 

A  demand  for  an  explanation  of  this  impression^  and  in  what  signi- 
fication of  the  word  it  may  be  expected. 

The  impression  that  is  produced  by  the  water  rising  contrary  to  its 
gravity. 

Tlie  impression  that  is  produced  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  rising 
jet  of  water. 

The  impression  that  is  produced  by  the  inward  movement  of  the 
jet,  and  the  consequent  disperaon  of  the  separate  parts. 

The  different  impressions  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  falling  drops. 

The  Beautiful  exhibited  in  the  figure  whidi  is  described  by  the  drops 
in  their  fall. 

The  connection  of.Beason  contained  in  the  combination  of  effects,  is 
comprehended  with  pleasure  by  the  inner  sense,  which  is  not 
indc^  conscious  of  this  Beason,  though  it  derived  its  essence 
from  All-governing  Beason. 

The  various  effects  of  light  in  the  fountain  increase  the  animation  of 
the  impression. 

The  imprescdons  which  are  produced  by  fountains  of  different  magni- 
tudes and  forces. 

The  impression  of  beauty  in  the  Sublime  and  in  the  Great. 

The  impression  of  beauty  in  that  which  is  fhll  of  life. 

The  Sublime,  th6  Living,  the  Harmonious,  considered  as  forms  of 
beauty. 

Beference  to  the  eternal  source  of  the  BeautifuL 
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ThB  COKPBBEBlSnKOH  OV  KiTUBB  BZ  THOUaHI  ABB  iKiODfAXIOSr 

pp,  41 — 55 

Th£  struggle  oommoidy  preyaOing  between  tilie  cenmprebenmon  of 
Nature  by  the  understandhig  and  by  the  imagination  is  the 
result  of  a  defective  education. 

A  perfect  education  at  least  requires  that  we  should  be  just  as  well 
acquainted  with  Kature>  as  with  the  £E^ulons  worlds 

How  this  contributes  to  self^knowUfidge  is  iOnstrated  by  an  astro- 
nomical exan^pla 

There  is  something  in  the  unpression  produced  by  the  starry 
heavens  which  is  conmion  to  all  men,  but  it  contains  much 
beaidfis,  wUch  gradoally  imxeifles  at  every  higher  step  of 
education. 

The  general  imprasBioik  of  the  afcarry  heavens  without  the  inter- 
¥eiitbn  of  laoonHghi.. 

A  moonlight  nig^ 

The  impresnon  of  ttn  stars  qa  num.  in.  a  savage  state. 

The  impression  on  men  whose  powers  of  perception  are  somewhat 
awakened. 

The  impresdon  on  men  who  have  reached  the  first  step  in  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  We  here  meet  with  higher,  though  still 
somewhat  limited,  notions  of  tiie  magnitude  and  otckr  of  the 
world. 

Sli^t  alteration  in  these  views,  from  ancient  times  to  the  days  of 
Copernicus.  The  period  ooimnencing  with  Imn  »  taken  as  a 
whole. . 

In  order  that  the  results  of  scientific  measurements  of  the  universe 
may  be  comprehended  by  the  TmaginacHop,  they  mmtk  be  sub* 
mitted  to  its  infiuence. 

The  same  with  reference  to  relations  of  time. 

The  impression  of  the  starry  firmanent  vfoa  one  who  has  oultivated 
hie  Iraagraatiaa  by  means  of  a  dear  comprehension  of  the  System 
of  the  imiverte. 

The  remit  of  our  reflections  ie  the  belief  that  rational  beings  are 
distiifaiited  tkconghout  the  Universe. 

The  fllHl  more  sublime  impression*  which  is  made  ^n  those  who  are 
thorooghly  oonvinoed  tiSat  all  existence  is  a  dominion  of  Keason. 

SvraamKox  ahb  Ikfiixklixt  is  theib  SBULXioir  to  Natitbal 
SdsscE       ........        pp.  56 — ^90 

1.  2%e  nature  of  Su^ersHtio*  and  InJtdeHtjf        .        .        •         p.  56 

An  iKieatigation  of  this  sulject  is  even  now  by  no  means  6i:^ei:fiuous. 
A  preliminary  warning  to  those  who  atixibute  more  than  a  casual 
cnrnKctiflo  between  Superstition  and  Faith  or  Poetry. 

c2 
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Sopentiiioii  is  a  tendency  to  believe  something  out  of  the  ordinary 

oourse  of  Nature. 
Since  Nature,  however,  is  the  nncearing  work  of  Eternal  Reason^ 

Saperstition  is  a  tendency  to  believe  in  what  is  unreasonable. 
This  tendency  is  the  degenerate  state  of  an  originally  well-disposed 

mind. 
Infidelity  consists  in  a  tendency  to  reject  all  direct  certainty  which 

does  not  proceed  firom  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 

2.  The  origin  of  SM^erstitum  and  Infidelity,  and  their  mode  ofdevelop^ 
ment p.  61 

The  Beaniy  of  the  earliest  comprehension  of  the  world  by  man^ 
must  be  itself  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  the  world  in  order  that 
the  hmnan  race  may  be  led  to  a  higher  pdnt. 

The  enlightenment  of  the  Understanding  on  natural  events  rouses, 
in  some  people  doubts  concerning  old  opinions,  in  others  a 
stronger  attadmient  to  them,  and  a  hatr^  c^  new  ideas. 

3.  The  Middle  Ages  an  example  of  a  period  of  Superstition     .     p.  6S 

Christiamty  could  not  abolish  that  kind  of  Superstition  which 

sought  for  aid  firom  the  devil. 
Man's  &lse  comprehension  has  mingled  the  grossest  Superstition 

with  Helicon. 
We  must  set  up  the  truth  of  History  as  a  testimony  against  the 

one-sided  eulogist  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  The  injurious  effects  which  Superstition  exercises  on  all  the  coneems^ 
'  of  life p.  67 

5.  On  the  supposed  Poetry  of  Superstition  .        .        .        .        p.  69 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  creatures  invented  by  Superstition  to 
partake  in  exteiual  reality  in  order  to  receive  poetical  value;  it  is 
a  prosaic  error  to  demand  this  for  the  sake  of  poetry. 

A  true  insight  into  things  cannot  approve  of  the  arrogance  with 
which  s6me  poetical  works  endeavour  to  give  an  external  reality 
to  those  powers  of  darkness  created  by  Superstition.  The  true 
Idngdom  of  the  BeautiM  is  a  kingdpm  of  Reason. 

The  dedre  entertiuned  by  some  people  to  restore  Superstition  is 
wrong  on  this  account,  that  no  ape  is  serious  in  desiring  it,  and 
that  it  only  misleads  some  peopk  into  a  belief  in  fictitious  Beings. 

A  gross  abuse  of  the  words  poetif  and  prosaic. 

Natural  Science  certainly  limits  the  poet  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
some  representations  which  are  oontiary  to  reason;  but — besides 
granting  him  rich  compensation  as  a  mtoi,  by  higber  inaght  into 
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Natnre— flhe  unfolds  to  him  a  new  and  ridi  poetical  world, 
hitherto  but  little  employed. 

6.  The  effecti  of  Infidelity p.  76 

InfideUty  is  in  &ct  as  injurious  as  Superstition;  but  since  it  is 
usually  created  by  the  progress  of  Sdenco,  its  suppression  is  more 
easily  accomplished  by  still  further  progress. 

liCeanwhile  it  may  ^ve  an  asoendanc^^  which  leads  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  to  destruction. 

At  all  times^  there  will  be  many  who  will  ndther  be  ruled  by  Super- 
stition nor  by  Infidelity. 

7.  Sow  Science  counteracts  Superstition      •        •        •        .        p.  78 

The  eradication  of  partdcolar  notions  is  not  the  only  effect  per- 
formed by  Science  in  its  extirpation  of  Superstition,  but  it  also 
exercises  an  influence  by  the  spirit  which  it  awakens. 

The  destructive  manner  in  which  Sdenoe  operates  against  Super- 
stition is  more  fully  exhilnted  in  a  series  of  connected  examples, 
whose  chief  force,  in  short,  lies  in  this,  that  Nature  is  by  them 
Tepresented  as  governed  by  eternal  laws  of  Beason. 

Bevwal  examples. 

The  constant    increase  of  an  influential  application  of  Natural 

Science  in  life,  awakens  an  activity  of  thought,  which  is  des- 

.tructive  to  Superstition  even  among  the  hitherto  less-educated 

•MOW* 

About  Superstitious  notions  which  have  no  origin  in  Nature. 

He  who  has  duly  appropriated  the  philosophy  of  Nature  through  his 
,  mental  perception,  as  a  rational  Whole,  must  above  all  vigorously 

reject  Superstition,  which  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  by  one-sided 
knowledge  be  always  excluded  in  parti<}ular  directions. 

8.  2%«  IitflMence  of  Natural  Science  when  opposed  to  Infidelity  .  p.  86 

Natural  Science,  indeed,  herself  refutes  many  false  notions  which 
she  has  oocanoned;  but  the  Harmony  and  the  consequent  Necessity 
which  is  exhibited  in  everything,  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  blind 
Necessity  which  precedes  Beason,  and  is  not  comprehended  as 
her  result. 

It  is  not  sufficient  here  to  recollect,  that  many  naturalists  have 
referred  to  a  purpose  and  a  plan  in  Nature,  for  the  idea  of 
necessity  appears  to  contradict  them : 

But  Natural  Science  exhibits  to  us  the  whole  world  as  the  work  of 
the  Divinity. 

Necessity  indeed  appears  to  exdude  the  idea  of  independent  wisdom, 
but  they  are  indissolubly  united  in  Eternal  Beason. 
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Axx.  ExiBTEKCB  ▲  DoKiKiov  ov  Bmabos  pp.  91 — ^133 

1.  The  Essential  Unity  of  Intelligence  fhromghml  ike  Umiverse- .  p.  91 . 

This  subject  most  be  associated  with  Natonl  Sdfloce. 

It  must  not  be  disdained,  became  oar  knowledge  of  it  is  still  &r 

from  perfect. 
Hie  sal^eet  is  not  treated  in  a  metaphysical  manner. 
Unity  of  Essence  does  not  exdade  the  greatott  Tarieiy  in  the  farms 

of  Existence, 
The  sobject  must  be  so  treated  as  to  represent  truths  fiir  oar  con- 
templation. 
A  connected  series  of  examples  to  show  that  file  laws  of  motion  are 

founded  in  Reason. 
An  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  mart  resognin  the  laws  acknowledged  hj 

ns  in  the  worid  sitfromiding  him;  and  he  WKwld  tdke  a  fidse  view 

of  these  wwe  his  nadentaading  ftooltj  fcnthwigntaDj  di£Eerent 

firom  ovrown. 
Doabts  of  the  correctnem  of  oar  qmnw^fthwiskn  an  refoted  by  the 

comitieBS  nmnber   oi  Taxioos  and   «nat  i^rafmniti  between 

predicted  and  actoal  ereBte  in  the  HieupsBsi 
Farther  oonaideratiaos  of  the  peeoBar  eompNlHBMi^  of  Nature 

which  we  suppose  belongs  to  an  inhabitant  of  Jiqpitflr. 
Examples  to  iUnstrate  the  posaluli^  of  gnat  dianmllBEKties  ftrigfing 

together  with  sinular  fssiwitial  matj. 

Further  devdopment  ef  the  essential  simiknty  of  the  mklerstanding 
&culty  in  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  our  globe. 

What  has  been  «ud  of  the  mhabitaiitB  cf  Jupiter  maj  be  applied  in 
aU  esBwitial  matters,  not  only  to  the  ondentKidiiig  fiwolty  of  the 
inhahitants  cf  the  other  planets  of  oar  aolar  system,  but  still 
fiuther  to  those  of  the  whole  Umverv. 

The  laws  of  Light  are  Umvb  of  Beascn. 

They  are  valid  for  the  whole  Universe. 

It  is  shown  in  what  mamier  csuciiitisl  simflarity  im  the  ^pvehenaion 
may  be  ooopled  with  great  diflferences. 

As  the  eflSxt  ef  sound  depends  on  vlfarations  wUch  may  occur  in 
an  bodies,  so  beings  who  are  conacioDS  of  Ihdr  ooorporeal  con- 
ation, must  have  sensations  whidi  carnapond  to  the  sensation  of 
sound. 

Transition  to  the  consideration  of  the  worldly  rigmfication  of  the 
chemical  Uws  of  Natox^ 

The  laws  of  Electridty^  Gahrsmsm,  and  Magnetism,  are  laws  of 
Reason. 

Kstorical  remaiks  and  antid^patkns  on  the  development  of  Che- 
mistiy. 

The  properties  wludi  on  earth  we  call  mdversal,  are  equally  so 
throughout  the  Umverse. 
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The  validity  of  the  laws  of  Heat  through  the  whde  Universe. 

The  universality  of  the  laws  of  Electricity  an  additional  proof  for 
the  nniversality  of  the  natural  laws  of  Chemistry. 

A  distingnished  chemist,  who  tiioagfat  he  had  found  some  grounds 
in  his  science  to  douht  the  univerBal  leUtion  of  gravity  to  the 
mass,  tested  them  himself  hy  experiment,  and  found  his  douhts 
routed. 

The  similarity  of  matter  in  tiM  Universe  is  confirmed  by  meteoric 
stones. 

The  other  planets  have  been  produced  aooerding  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  earth.  As  Man  is  the  highest  product  of  terrestrial  deve- 
lopment, the  self-conscious  beings  ci  other  planets  must  be  the 
]^«ducts  of  th^  devdiopment.  If  i^ey  are  ail  prodooed  according 
to  the  same  laws,  they  must  all  have  a  fundamental  similarity  in 
the  &culty  of  thdr  Understanding. 

2.  Hie  fimdamentaZ  simiUtnty  <ff  the  Lmn  of  Beamtjf  in  the   Uni- 
verse   ..........       p.  109 

The  essential  similariiy  of  the  understanding  and  the  sensational 
Realties  is  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  Beauty. 

The  sense  of  Beauty  in  the  inhabitants  of  earth  rests  on  the  capa- 
bility of  receiving  sensational  impressions,  and  is  produced  in 
conformity  with  the  same  laws  dl  B^ason  as  the  rest  of  Exist- 
ence ;  by  its  reasonable  nature  it  bestows  a  feeling  of  satis&ction : 
the  same  law  must  also  prevail  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Universe. 

This  is  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  Figures  and  Forms. 

Examples  of  the  effects  of  Light. 

Examples  of  the  effects  of  Sound. 

8.    The  essential  principles  of  MoraUty  the   eame  throughout  the 
Universe        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         •       P*  114i 

We  again  be^  with  the  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Earth, 
and  it  is  shown  how  the  will  of  free  beings  stands  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature. 

The  human  race  begins  like  the  individual  man,  with  simple  facul- 
ties, which  are  to  be  developed  by  reciprocal  influence  with  the 
rest  of  the  worid. 

Already  at  the  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of  ilie  human  race 
we  discover  a  feeble  germ  of  the  ccmsGiousnesB  of  a  God, 

The  earliest  natural  development  of  the  consoioafiDeBS  of  Duty  and 
Virtue. 

The  more  highly  gifted  Spirits  lead  and  guide  this  development,  and 
in  so  doing  feel  themsdves  inspired. 

The  still  further  development  of  the  idea  of  a  God. 
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In  tliis  deirelopmeiit  Natond  Sdenoe  oootribiites  mnch  to  the 

bamahment  of  idols. 
OsdDationa  in  this  deFelopment. 
The  TBiioQS  systems  of  morality  instituted  by  thinkers,  aU  point  to 

the  Troth,  that  omr  will  and  our  li&  mnst  accord  with  Eternal 

Beaaon. 
The  trials  which  originate  in  Matmal  Nature  can  only  be  rightly 

estimated  when  placed  beside  moral  abaratioos,  and  aU  the  other 

errors  bdonging  to  mcrtality. 
The  tme  meaning  of  the  opposition  between  God  and  the  world. 
How  the  abuse  <^  homan  freedom  has  not  the  power  to  distorb  the 

order  of  £temal  Beaaon. 
The  abuse  of  hnman  freedom  is  still  further  exhibited,  asaninfinitely 

small  eflfect,  in  ccnmection  with  the  whole. 
These  connderationsy  when  comlnned,  lead  to  the  oonriction  that 

spiritual  life  on  earth,  in  sfnte  of  many  oscaDationSy  develops  itself 

more  and  more  towards  the  realization  of  a  kingdom  of  Beason. 
The  knowledge,  insight,  and  faith  of  Man  as  an  individual,  are  fiir 

from  being  exdusivdy  his  own  work. 
An  application  of  the  preceding  remarks  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 

planets. 
Cantion  is  req[iDsite  in  this  application. 

4,  On  the  Intercommunieation  which  exists  hetween  the  Planets,  p.  130 

Inasmuch  as  we  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  other 

planets,  those  on  other  planets  may  also  have  some  knowledge  ci 

the  condition  of  ours. 
Historical  warning  for  doubters. 
We  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  tiie  condition  of  other  planets. 

In  many  ci  them  they  have  probably  adyanced  fiur  before  us. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Bational  connection  is  developed  through  the 

whole  UniTerse  between  finite  thinking  beings. 

ThB    Cui/riTATIOF    OV    SCDESCB    COKSIDSSED    AS    A3S    SXEBCISS    OV 

Bhjgiov pp.  134—142 

Introductory  words.  A  festival  at  our  University,  commemorating 
the  Beformatiini,  requires  us  to  oppose  the  errors  which  threaten 
us;,  by  watching  the  balance  of  truth,  from  whidi  these  would  lead 
us  away. 

It  is  shown  how  the  peculiar  nature  of  Sdenoe  requires  that  its 
cultivation  should  devdop  itself  through  Bdigion. 

It  bdongs  to  the  nature  of  Inquiry  to  seardi  lor  the  Eternal  in 
things. 

The  fundamental  finms  of  Eternal  Beason  are:  Independence, 
Aothify,  and  Harmony. 
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The  same  flmdamental  forms  are  met  with  in  the  Beautiful ;  namely; 

the  Sublime,  the  Inspiring^  and  the  Harmonious. 
The  Gkxxl  we  are  to  seek  must  be  the  really  Imperishable. 
Morality  here  becomes  Religion,  and  requires  that,  with  all  our 

power,  we  should  preserve  the  image  of  God  within  us,  and 

realize  his  Will. 
The  forms  of  Virtue  are :  Independence,  Activity,  and  Harmony. 

Its  nature  is  briefly  shown,  and  the  duty  is  pointed  out  of  spread- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Season. 
The  same  duty  requires  that  we  should  endeavour  to  attain  sdentific 

perfection  in  art,  which  implies  thorough  knowledge,  deamess, 

and  harmony. 
It  does  not  follow  as  part  of  our  duty  to  Sdenoe,  that  every  one 

shoold  study  Science.     The  high  calling  of  the  Man  of  Sdenoe. 
From  this  follows  an  encouragement  to  young  sdentific  men. 

The  BsLiiTioir  betwesn  Natubal  Soiekce  Ain>  Poetby. 

pp.  143—163 

The  Bemarks  of  Bishop  Mynster  upon  the  Soul  in  Nature  gave 

occasion  to  these  remarks. 
The  Thoughts  of  the  Author  upon  the  relation  between  Natural 

Sdence  and  Poetry,  deviate  fax  less  from  those  of  Bishop  Mynster 

than  was  supposed  by  the  latter. 
The  Author,  namely,  did  not  intend  to  say,  that  poets  ought  to 

exclude  the  sensational  conceptions  of  nature  from  their  works, 

when  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  sdentific  conception;  but 

only  that  when  they  speak  as  men  of  the  present  day,  they  ought 

to  avoid  the  fidse  opinions  formerly  hdd  upon  the  causes  of 

things. 
When  our  minds  are  transplanted  iato  the  life  of  andent  times, 

snch  &lse  opinions  are  not  discordant,  but  may  be  used  with 

great  effect. 
An  example  of  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  effect  whidi  a  modem 

poetictd  work  has  sustained  by  sdentific  discovery. 
The  Author  only  considers  Schiller's  <'GK)ds  of  Greece"  as  the 

expression  of  a  poetical  fancy,  whidi  proves  Uothing  against 

Natural  Sdence. 
The  Author's  mode  of  apprehension  contains  nothing  which  lowers 

Genius. 
Juxtaposition  of  the  propositions  referring  to  the  relation  between 

Natmnl  Sdence  and  Poetry,  in  which  the  Author  is  of  opinion 

that  most  people  will  easily  agree  with  him. 
Further  explanations  upon  tiie  importance  of  Natural  Sdence  to 

Poetry. 
A  passage  is  dted  from  the  poem,  "  The  Balloon,"  in  oppomtion  to 

expressions  understood  literally  in  Schiller's  **  Gods  of  Greece.' 


»9 
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Thb   Bblatiov   of   Katusal   Soibvoe    to  tasioub   racpoBTAin' 
BELiaiors  Subjbotb pp.  164 — 191 

1.  Tke  IwoariabiUty  of  the  Imws  of  Nature       ...         p.  164 

That  Natural  Laws  under  different  drcmnstaiioeB  are  aooompanied 
by  different  effects,  is  not  opj^oeed  to  their  Invariability. 

Altered  ciicamfitances  themselves  oocur  aooording  to  Natural  Laws. 

Explanatory  examples,  taken  &om  the  Laws  of  Motkm  and  Attrac- 
tion, considered  in  their  validity  through  the  whole  of  Existence. 

Examples  horn  Chemistry. 

Examples  from  Vegetable  Life. 

A  connected  series  of  examples  taken  from  the  History  of  the 
development  of  the  earth. 

The  Idea  of  the  posdlulity  of  an  enstenoe  whidi  might  appear,  if 
the  present  universe  were  one  day  to  perish,  can  have  no  influence 
upon  our  conceptions  of  the  existang  universe^  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  no  investigation  here. 

We  diould  not  allow  our  wishes  to  influence  our  Examination  of 
Truth. 

2»  Can  the  Chvemment  of  God  ditpenae  with  his  €nrbUraiy  Will  ?  p.  172 

While  people  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Inghest  wisdom  to  the 
Divine  government,  opinions  are  ^Bvided  upon  the  question,  how 
far  tiie  effects  of  human  freedom  necessitate  particular  influential 
Acts  of  the  Divinity  beyond  the  usual  legislation  of  Reason,  or 
whether  these  effects  are  arranged  in  subordination  to  the 
national  order  of  the  Whole,  by  the  Eternal  Laws  themselves. 

The  Author,  who  assumes  the  latter  opinion,  illustrates  it  through 
examples :  A,  drawn  from  Madiines;  B,  from  human  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Inexplicable  in  events  may  be  equally  used  as  an  objection 
against  one  or  other  of  the  opposed  opinions. 

It  is  a  false  idea  to  suppose  tiiat  because  we  assume  that  the 
government  of  God  happens  according  to  Eternal  Laws,  we  must 
necessarily  represent  God  as  inactive. 

3.  The  Development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher       .         .         p.  181 

Everything  in  nature  begins  frtim  something  undeveloped,    and 

progresses  to  higher  and  higher  stages  of  development ;  not  the 

reverse. 
History  has  not  exhibited  a  view  in  qppositioa  to  this  with  respect 

to  nations. 
That  the  whde  of  Nature  was  oormpted  by  the  FbU  nmy  be  refuted 

upon  sure  grounds. 
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4.  Some  explanaOona  in  reference  to  what  I  hwoe  said  ahwU  Faith 

p.  183 

Hie  ooufideDce  ndiich  is  awakened  in  ns  by  those  words  of  wisdom 
throng  which  the  Prophets  of  the  human  race  have  shown  us 
what  is  liidden  in  the  xm&thomed  depths  of  our  own  nature, 
can  hy  no  means  he  called  Asthority  on  Faith. 

How  P^th  is  awakened  and  strengthened  by  Divine  infLuenoe  in  our 
daily  lilia. 

&  JEteaeon  hidden  i»  the  Powere  qf  the  Soul      •        :        .        p.  186 

If  it  appears  tiiat  the  Acd^ior  grants  too  much  to  Beason,  this 
anses  perhi^  becaose  he  has  not  saffidently  broogbt  fiurward  the 
difBarenoe  between  the  two  sigmfiostionB  by  which  he  uiderstands 
the  word,  a  limited  and  a  more  extensinre  one;  tbe  limited  is  the 
most  nsinl,  Beasaa  itself  known  as  SfSason;  tiie  more  erfcensive 
on  the  other  hand  also  includes  witinn  it  the  Beacon  pervading 
everything,  which  constitutes  that  which  is  necessary  to  aU 


6.  CM  and  fhe  World p.  187 

The  Author  is  here  again  obliged  to  dispute  the  opinion,  that  Nature 
is  dark  and  troubled.  It  only  appears  imperfect  and  decayed 
in  the  conception  of  the  finite  being. 

The  Author  does  not  think  that  this  doctrine  is  at  variance  with 
Christianiiy. 

Complaints  oonoeming  the  imperfectioB  of  the  world  yn-mappoB/e 
the  secret  demand  that  mortality  should  not  be  Finite. 

Nature  itself  is  infinite;  the  more  man's  apprehension  represents 
,  to  him  the  parts  as  separated  from  Hie  Whole,  so  much  "Qie 

more  Nature  appears  to  him  as  Finite.  The  image  of  Existence 
which  is  formed  in  the  mind  of  man  is  darker  and  smaller  in 
proportion  as  the  stage  of  ilevelopment  ^ipon  wbadi  he  stands  is 
lower;  but  the  more  a  man  possesses  comprehensive  perception 
of  the  world,  so  mndi  the  more  he  pariac^ates  in  the  rational 
life  of  the  Whole,  so  mndi  the  more  perfectly  he  sees  God  in 
Natmfe. 

In  the  perception  whidi  Qod  takes  of  the  world,  the  Finite,  as  the 
Finite,  has  vanished. 

Ok  thb  Iktellectttal  Invlitenox  ezsboised  bt  Natubal  Soze^ob 

Ur  ITS  PBACTIOAL  APPIJOATIOK  .  .  .'  pp.  192 — 204i 

An  Introduction  especially  referring  to  ^be  ellbct  whidi  the  dis« 
coveries  in  the  material  world  have  xxpon  minds. 
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development  of  mankind,  and  he  mast  respect  well-earned  merit, 
JU9  far  as  this  appears  in  the  light  of  his  age. 
The  Author  advocates  peace,  beouise  the  hostile  panona  have  now 
so  much  power. 

2,  A  speech  delivered  on  the  reception  of  Yowmg  Siud/mia  ag  Academical 
Citizens p.  239 

The  University  may  he  r^arded  as  an  organized  hody  jnst  as  much 

as  the  state. 
A  glance  at  the  feelings  which  mnst  prevail  in  the  assembly,  both 

among  the  teachers  as  well  as  among  the  dd  and  new  academical 

citizens. 
The  firee  sdeniific  life  is  now  nnfdded  to  the  new  academical 

citizen. 
Ddight  in  Science  is  the  true  sign  of  the  genuine  student. 
Encourag^cment  to  a  true  scientific  Cfe. 

Ancient  ajstd  Modern  Times      .        »       •        .        ]^  244r— 256 

1.  Is  tie  World  degenerated  ? p.  244 

For  many  centuries  complaints  were  brought  forward  at  each  period, 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  preoedmg;  if  this  had  been  well 
grounded,  the  world  would  now  be  very  miserable. 

2.  The  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  has  not  altered         .       p.  244 

The  oldest  descriptionfl  of  the  ocmdilioii  of  Greenland,  600  yeais 
ago,  represents  it  just  as  it  is  now. 

The  Bible  shows  that  vegetation  in  Judsea  was  the  same  in  the 
most  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present ;  therefore  tiiat  the  mode- 
rate temperature  has  remained  the  same. 

The  oHve-tree  1800  years  ago  had  the  same  northern  limit  in 
France  as  it  has  now. 

Beferences  to  Sdiouw's  investigations. 

3.  Men  were  neither  greater  nor  stronger _  in  ancient  time*      .    p.  246 

This  is  proved  by  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  men  who  fived  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

The  ai^uments  that  are  brought  forward  to  prove  'Uiat  men  were 
once  stronger,  rest  upon  misunderstandings. 

4.  The  duration  of  Life  is  not  d^mimeked.      We  now  et^fcf  letter 
Health p.  248 

13ie  number  of  men  who  reach  a  great  age  is  greater  now  than  it 
was  formeriy,  because  we  are  more  particular  about  cleanliness 
and  health,  and  live  more  moderately. 
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5.  Mankkui,  «•   a  moral  pomt  of  mew,  hao  not  receded,  but  has 
adwmced •         P*  ^^^ 

We  nnnt  danve  tiiis  infiirmation  from  the  cotemporary  historians  of 

fbrnier  oentories,  and  not  trnst  to  the  one-sided  re^esentationi} 

of  more  modem  times. 
Yalonr  was  certainly  more  practased  in  lawless  times,  but  the  present 

di^  hts  equally  strong  exam]^  to  bring  forward. 
Cm*  opinions  concerning  the  honour  which  edsted  in  ancient  days 

are  quite  groundless. 
Enlightenment  has  assisted  Christianity  to  improye  men,  to  abolish 

Superstition,  to  extinguish  Amlntaon,  Anoganoe,  and  Cruelty, 

and  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  liove. 
Examples  taken  from  the  modern  history  of  oar  country. 
We  should  neither  despise  Ancient  Times,  nor  regsrd  oar  own  as 

perfect.  ^ 

Haxubal  Science  nr  its  Bbultioit   to  dtffesxsit  pebiods  of 

THE  WOB£D,  AJSTD  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  FBETALSITT  THEN. 

^p.  257—- 288 

GhEISTIAIOTT  AE3>   MBBTAIi  ChJLTIVATIOH  KUTTTAIliY  SUPFOBT  HA.OH 
OTHEB  ....•••.     pp.289 — ^299 

Although  the  numbers  of  years  which  give  rise  to  our  Jubilees  are 
arbitrary,  it  is  still  an  excellent  thing  that  such  festxvab  should 
be  solemnized. 

At  the  Juilnlee  solenmized  by  the  Unirersity,  in  commemoration  of 
tbe  thousandth  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  our  country,  it  is 
suitable  to  consider  how  Christianity  and  Sdenoe  sopport  each 
other. 

That  the  Sciences  began  to  dedxne  at  the  same  period  as  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  can  in  no  way  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  but  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  which  gave  the 
preponderance  to  the  barbarous  above  the  dvilized  national 
elements  of  thoae  days  ;  whereas  there  exists  a  power  in  Christi- 
anity to  civilize  barbunous  mAaooa. 

Thb  power  depended  as  much  upon  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
World,  whidi  was  revealed  in  the  distcibotion  of  Christianity. 
It  was  alw  aroused  by  in^iry;  the  teachers  of  religion  became  the 
promoten  of  Science,  and  the  monasteries  their  prindpal  refrige. 

Christianity  gave  occasion  to  a  general  study  of  languages,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  dvilizing  ^ect. 

There  has  certainly  often  been  a  contest,  and  frequently  a  very 
Strang  one,  between  the  friends  of  Christianity  and  of  Enlighten- 
ment; but  even  where  the  wUl  was  not  good,  it  nevertheless 
afterwards  served  both  Religion  and  Truth. 
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OiiiitiMiit/  wwild  w>riiiai  a  kingdoiB  of  God  vpos  ovtii,  vindi 
in  eooHqaaiee  of  its  nature   k  also  a  kii^gJom  of  fffanmi 
While  Srifnff  strirea  after  the  anne  aim,  and  contiibiites  nradi 
to  flie  nproodng  of  the  i— ■rw^  and  the  dcrekfrneni  of  Rcmoo, 
it  lUfUKjrta  Chiietiauitj. 

QKIXTAII058  as  TBM  Hi9iOKT  OF  Ckdostbt      .      pp.  900 — 324 

ne  rarioms  dkam^es  t»  Ckewnsiry p.  300 

Doubts  caoKd  bj  the  changes  in  Science. 

Innneasnrafale  diifaemg  betweoi  the  Akhemistic  Tiews  and  our 

own. 
The  FhkgistM 
The  Antiphlngistic 
The  oommencement  of  the  Electro-chemicaL 


SterytiUmg  im  Sdemee  freraUiug  ikromghomt  a  eertaim  periody  eomimus 
acimal  Seiemtifie  Trmtk^  ikomgk  frequemtly  muck  obsemrtd     .     p.  307 

A  prcfinnnarT  smrer  of  the  subject. 

The  truths  and  anticipations  of  truths  in  Alrhemj. 

ComptehensiTe  Truths  contained  in  the  Phlogistic  System. 

Nature  of  the  Antiphlogistic  System. 

Fundamental  featnres  of  the  Electro-chemical  Theory. 

Betrospeet  of  that  whidi  harmonizes  in  all  these  theories. 

Tkat  there  is  a  true  course  of  developwiemt  ta  ike  Heories  vUdk  hare 
foUoKed  erne  amotier,  aud  wJuek  hate  been  successicely  solved^  p.  313 

The  new  Theory  embraces  fitr  more  than  the  fivmer,  and  has  a  &r 

greater  inner  oomiectioD. 
Science  develops  itsdf  with  increased  n^adity,  and  arrires  at  a 

greater  intdOectoal  apprriiensicn. 

The  Detelofmeut  of  Science  obeys  eertaim  Laws         •         .         p.  315 

The  hamxyny  in  the  law  of  derdopment  bekmgs  to  the  nature  of 

the  thing,  bat  is  here  represei|ted  by  examples. 
It  bdonged  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  metals  constituUid  the 

first  object  for  a  oombinatkHi  of  fhemifal  phenomena. 
Experiments  on  the  metals  must  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  other 

sobstanoes,  and  make  Chemistry  a  Sdenoe  of  separatioDs  and  re> 

combinatinns. 
At  a  modi  later  period,  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  gases 

was  attained. 
The  Antiphlogistic  Chemistry  first  became  possible  by  this  knowledge, 

but  was  also  made  necessary. 
Those  effects  wbidi  are  imperceptible  by  their  weight,  become 
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otgeeb  of  waentiilc  i^q^Hcatiaii  in  diemistry  by  previous  prepa- 

ntion,  whidi  ib  obfaiLied  tbxong^  a  Qne-nded   koowledge  of 

matter. 
The  natural  ootDae  of  developineiit  of  the  doctrine  of  Electricity. 
Accidental  disooyeries,  so  &r  as  they  do  not  hekmg  to  the  course  of 

derelopment  of  Science  exercise  no  essential  eflfoct  upoia  it^ 

A  eloter  view  of  the  Lam  of  OteUkUion  mi  the  deveiopmetd  of  Science, 

and  iU  hentjieial  it^Uience p.  320 

There  is  a  changing  disooveiy  and  extension  of  the  limits  in  the 

development  of  Science  in  certain  periods  of  timei,  and  distinct 

traces  of  corredoon  and  limitaticm  in  others. 
Tins  Law  is  a  aniverssl  Law  of  Lifi^  and  promotes  the  life  of 

Science. 
It  is  y^  benefidal  to   the  stodents  to  make  themselves  well 

aoqpiainted  with  the  revolutions  in  Science. 
Comparison  of  the  development  of  Science  with  the  development  of 

the  Earth. 
This  agreement  between  Nature  and  Spirit  is  not  accidental^  but 

fimnded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  points  to  a  higher  physics, 

in  whidi  the  harmony  oi  the  Whole  must  be  represented* 

Two  DiALoomiS  oh  thb  FuinoAsaarxAL  PunrcmiBS  ov  Beafty, 
ABB  as  THB  Fhtbigal  EvnoTS  ov  ToHxs  •       •    pp.  825—371 

Thb  8AMB  Fbifciples  ob  Bbauty  xzut  nr  thb  osncrs  bitb- 

MTTIKD   TO  THB  EtB  AHB  TO  THB  EaB     «     •  FP«  825— -351 

Apparent  sources  of  this  pleasure. 

Music  is  a  mere  enjoyment  of  the  senses. 

Tbi»  pleasure  does  not  depend  xsgcai  accidental  drcumstanoes,  but 

iqpon  the  nature  of  the  receiving  organs  of  sense;  it  depends  on 

iiiB  necessary  nature  of  tiungs,  therefixre  on  Reason,  with  a 

oonsciousness  of  Enjoyment.     Bodies  are  organized  alike,  but 

souk  are  dissimilar. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  Music  depends  upon  the  Tmagination. 
The  source  of  eqjoyment  cannot  be  discovered. 
A  refutation  of  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
Our  pleasure  in  music  depends  upon  Reason  and  the  senses  at  the 

same  tim^  not  however  upon  the  external  senses,  but  upon  the 

internal,  ipon  Perception. 
Consideration  of  the  Cirde  in  refisrence  to  this. 
Idea  i&  the  perceptive  oneness  of  Thoughts,  comprehended  in  tho 

Reason  as  Perception.    This  is  comprehended  in  the  BeaudfbL 
The  BeautaM  pleases  us  as  the  impresrion  of  an  Ide8>  without  our 

^Mwtig  at  the  sune  tJiTM>  ccmscioiiB  of  it. 

d 
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J^p^KoaUoB  to  other  fHnfliemaiicd  figiuw,  tiie  Bymmetriad  and  the 
unflyiD&aetxical. 

The  Geometrical  fig^ores  are  infixiitely  repeated  in  the  whole  of 
iaargaiiie  Nature. 

faoff^uac  heingt  coutUlute  the  elenwirtaiy  geometry.  Organic  the 
l^faer  geonetpy  of  Natare. 

If  deviation  from  a  figure  seems  nglj  to  ns,  we  must  attrihate  some 
Beauty  to  tiie  figure  itself. 

Aeonstdc  figures  as  applied  to  music. 

No  beautiftd  sound  can  he  produced  except  hy  igniiunetrical  vibra- 
tions of  the  sounding  body. 

There  is  a  hidden  Reason  in  Tones. 

The  ear,  like  the  eye,  prefers  simple  relations. 

The  chord  of  the  m^jor  third  is  therefore  the  most  heaui£Ful  of  aU. 

The  relations  of  tones  are  founded  on  mathematical  principles,  and 
may  therefore  be  calculated.  But  our  ez\joyment  does  not  depend 
upon  that. 

The  true  Muncian  does  not  calculate  them,  since  his  work  is 
essentiany  poeticaL 

TtoB  we  may  calculate  lipon  the  sources  eft  the  enjoyment  of  art 
which  does  not  oonsequen^ily  depend  upon  the  imagination.  The 
arguments  are  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Husie  is  certainly  an  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  but  one  of  the  noUesfc 
of  iSiem,  and  the  organ  of  hearing  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
most  skilfully  constructed.  Inferior  perceptions  of  the  senses 
cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  inner  sense,  as  the  higher  can. 

BemtltB  of  the  whole  investigation. 

Ths  Phtbioal  EvTBOTS  ov  Tomtt         .        .        •       pp.3S2 — 871 


An  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  why  mosie  createe  a  desire  to  danee^  and 

at  the  same  tkne  regulates  tiw  movements  of  the  dance. 
The  e£Ms  of  Tones,  or  xsther  i3m  idatoations  of  Tones,   upon 

inanimate  things. 
A  string  when  it  is  soonding  causes  snother  to  vibrate  wlw^  is 

tuned  alike.    The  air  beiag  set  into  vSicatioiia  is  the  canseiif  this 

phenomenon. 
But  the  strings  whidi  are  towd  afike  are  also  flympathetio.    This 

is  explained  by  the  curvee  of  the  string  which  u  struck. 
A  string  which  has  been  struck  does  not  nercfy  aftet  otiieaa  which 

are  tuned  alike,  but  abo  those  which  are  in  harmony. 
GMnparis(m  of  human  sympathy  with  tiiat  botwueu  strings:  strings 

tibat  are  tuned  idike  sopport  each  other,  stringt  that  ase  out  of 

tone  hinder  and  distarb  ^each  otiier. 
New  questions:  Are  the  glides  set  in  motiiaa  ky  the  -vibntiBos  in 
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the  nme  maimer  as  the  striagB  P  Tkwd  U-<m]y  a  cUMaat  simi- 
larity between  them.  The  nerves  of  the. ear  receive  impressions; 
each  pressure  is  connected  with  a  development  of  heat»  and  the 
xetmm  to  the  former  condition  with  cold,  though  this  is  imper- 
ceptible to  us. 

The  vibrations  on  the  nerves  which  are  produced  by  tcmes  commence 
from  the  nerves  of  hearing,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  brain  and 
to  all  the  nerves.    Comparison  with  other  vibxwtionfl. 

Tlie  variety  of  vibrations  do  not  confuse  one  another.  Examples. 
Time-music  and  Tone-music.  The  first  regulates  arlntrary  move- 
ments, the  last  the  80ul>  but  also  inversely.  A  wider  sphere  of 
action  for  munc.  Condemnation  of  the  present  mode  of  musical 
instruction,  and  proposal  for  its  improvement. 

Necessity  for  a  deeper  investigation  into  tine  Beautiful. 

Two  Chaptess  ok  the  Natusal  Philo£ofhy  OS  THE  Bbaxttivttl. 

pp.  372 — 4.13 

1.  The  investigation  does  not  begin  with  a  detwmination  of  the  notion 

of  Beant^,  but  with  an  inquiry  into  the  Laws  for  the  production 
of  the  Beautiful,  by  the  most  ample  oljects,  mathematicid  figures. 

The  straight  line,  the  circle,  the  right  angle,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  indeed  have  an  inward  sensational  comprehension,  a  mental 
perception,  through  a  union  of  the  varioQ& 

The  Beautiful  is  the  Idea  expressed  in  things  so  &r  as  it  is  recon- 
ciled to  perception. 

Symmetry  alone  satisfies  t)ie  s^ise  of  Beauty. 

Comparison  of  forms  which  are  produced  by  nature. Mud  hythought, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  mi}tual  erosangs  of  the  eirdcs  of 
waves,  the  acoustic  figures,  and  the  lawjs  <ji  the  Belations  of 
Tones. 

The  relative  condition  of  strings  as  sympathy. 

The  effects  of  tones  do  not  merely  bdong  to  Nature. 

The  Laws  of  Nature  in  the  Material  Worid  are  Laws  of  Reason. 

2.  Sound  and  Light  are  produced  by  vibrations,  the  first  in  the  air,  the 

lattw  ittflsther,  whenee  the  whole  Material  World  is  penetrated  by 
impsNeptible  movem^its:  Heat  is  likewise  an  inward  vibratory 
movement,  which  is  connected  with  the  chemical,  ^electrical,  and 
magnetio  condition  of  bodies. 

The  importance  of  Light  for  the  outward  and  inward  condition  of 
mankind. 

We  are  imcoiisckas  of  light,  withont  the  opposite  impresrion  of 
darkness. 

In  Symneby  there  am  the  opposites  of  forms,  in  Light  those  of 
effects;  in  the  fonner  the  som  of  Thought  (the  Ideal),  m  the  latter 
the  tpom  of  Beality  ^e  Beal),  is  most  prominent. 

d  2 


CONTENTS. 

Helation  of  jurfews  to  Light.  Two  raodea  of  reflecting  Light, 
mirror-rpfleotlon  and  the  dispersing  or  dissolving  rpllection.  It 
IB  only  the  liwt  tliat  gives  ns  cogniEsnce  of  the  rtQecting  purts. 

Unequally  rapid  ^ther-vibrntions  yield  different  perwiptions  of 
coloor.    The  i^tance  of  the  WHvea  is  colled  tbe  breadth  of  the 

The  .ffither-vibrationa  for  the  perception  of  red,  have  the  greatart 

braulth  of  wave;  tlien  follow  yellow,  green,  bluB,  violet.     Hie 

latter  baa  the  amalleat  hreadth  of  wave.     The  reflection  of  a  very 

amall  number  of  rays,  forms  hiack,  the  oppoaite,  white  pigments. 

The  efiect  of  amoller  and  greater  coloured  eur&ces. 
Colonn,  with  regard  to  their  apphcatton  to  dreaa,  to  housea,  and 

their  signification. 
The  impresaian  of  colours  in  consequcnee  of  their  indirect  relationi, 

espe^dally  troia  the  on^nary  notiona  of  society. 
The  fiymhoUcal  aignififation  of  coloura. 
Certain  colours  hy  tJieir  union  yield  whito  light. 
Complemental  cohmn,  or  harmonioua  colours. 

Application  of  the  Pliilosophy  of  Beauty  to  the  TCgetahlo  kingdom.  1 
Tlie  inSueoce  of  ^shining  surlk^in  the  relations  of  Beauty. 
The  impreaaion  oT  colours  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye.     The  comUned 

forces  of  the  world  express  themaelves  in  the  sensation  of  sight, 

although  they  may  be  con<^ealed. 
The  nature  of  tbe  eye  biiiigs  along  with  it  the  development  of 

harmonious  colours. 
On  the  Kninbow  and  InlHference,  with  examples  of  the  ct 

that  exists  between  forms  and  colours. 
Conditions  of  polarization. 
On  Colour-Moiic 
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Reference  to  the  Dialogue  on  Tones. 

On  our  inner  sense,  and  its  power  of  forming  an  image  of  things  of 

which  WG  have  never  received  a  direct  impresdon  from  the  senses : 

mamplc,  taken  fhim  maps. 
The  inner  sense  in  its  power  of  comprehension  and  production  is 

colled  the  Imagination. 
The  Imagination  has  three  especial  stages  of  development. — 1.  Tbe 

real  natnral  sense.    2.  The  cultivated  luitural  sense,     8.  Sight 

through  knowledge. 
Single  part*  of  a  whole  do  not  sometimes  appear  beautiful :  « j.,  a 

tree,  stripped  of  its  leaves,  standing  alone. 
Uuy  thii^is  only  appear  bemtifnl   when  mea  in  Umr  propv 
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natural  position:  e,g^  the  swan,  which  we  are  aocastomed  to  see 

in  its  natural  position. 
The  case  is  totally  reversed  with  regard  to  the  ape,  which  we  seldom 

see  in  its  natiual  position. 
The  Bat  is  ugly  in  another  respect,  becanse  it  appears  nnnatnral  to 

the  imagination  as  a  creature  between  the  mammal  and  the  bird. 

Somethiog  nmilar  occurs  in  the  case  of  monsters. 
The  poetic  spirit  has  an  inflnence  on  our  comprehemnon  of  Beaaty: 

e,g.i  in  the  lion  and  the  serpent. 
Bemarks  on  fictitious  forms:  e.g,y  the  wings  of  angels  depicted  in 

art. 
Corruption.    Indiyidual  external  eogns  of  death  may  be  employed  by 

the  Artist,  and  the  Poet  may  use  still  greater  fireedom. 
An  that  is  apparently  unheantiful  or  ugly  in  a  spiritual  sphere  of 

apprehension  will  form  a  part  in  the  beauty  of  the  Whole. 
Ugliness,  as  in  a  certain  sense  Evil,  becomes  a  finite  condition:  that 

whidiis  essentially  beautiful  is  eternal. 

Chbistuvity  A]n>  AsTSOHOiCT      .        •        «       •        pp.425 — 446 

Preliminary  Bemarks. 

Absurdity  of  the  opinion  that  the  Cqpemican  system  rests  on  a 

conoertation  of  Astronomers. 
Our  belief  that  the  Heavens  and  all  the  Stars  were  created  for  the 

Earth  alone,  has  been  shaken  by  discoveries  which  have  been 

made  once  the  time  of  l^cho  Brahe,  as  according  to  his  system 

we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Heavens  revolve  round  the 

Earth. 
A  Befntation  of  the  objection  that  the  Copemican  System,  according 

to  which  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sun,  is  in  opposition  to  a 

manifest  testimony  of  our  senses. 
Our  senses  are  dec^ved.    The  Understanding  must  come  to  our  aid. 

By  our  understanding,  we  calculate  the  edipses  of  the  Moon  and 

Sun,  we  invent  machines,  make  laws  for  the  State,  Ac. 
Mode  of  judging  the  axiom,  that  because  our  understanding  may 

err,  we  must  therefore  hold  fiist  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Astronomers  do  this  also;  they  read  the  book  of  laws  for  the 

movements  of  the  world  whidi  God  has  written  in  the  heavens, 

first  by  aid  of  their  senses,  afterwards  by  the  experience  of 

thousands  of  years,  and  finally  by  calculations,  and  a  comparison 

between  the  same  and  phenomena. 
Mathematical  predictions  are  quite  distinct  firom  prophecies. 
There  are  two  lands  of  precalcnlations;  one  finmded  on  observations, 

tlie  other  <m  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  we  owe  to 

Newton. 
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Newton  developed  the  thoaglit,  that  the  movements  of  tin  pUnets 
occm*  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the  movementB  here  on  earth. 

Before  the  tune  of  Kewton,  the  law  of  Inertia  was  already  known. 

That  Bodies  have  forces,  but  they  are  wanting  in  will  to  employ 
these  forces. 

The  thought  that  Hatter  is  devoid  of  will  was  known  to  Galilee, 
and  it  was  through  Descaartes  that  xt  received  nniveraal  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Gravity  is  a  result  of  reciprocal  fbroe  of  attractitm  in  aU  material 
things  throughout  the  world. 

Explanation  of  this  law,  with  reference  to  a  diminution  in  its  effect, 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  two  oljecis  firom.one  another. 

This  determination  in  the  effect,  which  arises  from  &e  attraction  of 
all  parts  in  a  sphere,  is  so  constituted  as  if  all  tiiese  parts  were  in 
the  centre.     This  fiunlitated  the  calenlsiion  of  disfcaitoea. 

Our  observations  on  the  Moon's  path  eomfirm  these  ealonlatiana. 

The  paths  of  all  the  planets  and  their  moons  mi^  be  ealrailated  by 
this  universal  attraction. 

Newton's  theory  also  proves  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  entirely 
depends  on  the  same  universal  laws  of  Nature  as  on  the  laws  <^ 
Motion,  belonging  to  it,  and  to  the  other  planets. 

The  Newtonian  theory  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  Bible,  but  many 
passages  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  taken  literally.  When  taken  as' 
a  whole,  the  Bible  rather  teaches  the  movement  than  the  fixed 
position  of  the  earth. 

Rc^tatdon  of  the  objection;  the  fiildty  of  the  opinion  that  all 
Christian  consciousness  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Astronomers, 
as  well  as  the  view  that  Natural  Science  leads  away  firom  Qod, 
and  that  it  would  make  us  believe  the  world  to  be  governed  by 
blind  laws  in  Nature. 

Naturalists,  as  well  as  others,  beCeve  that  the  whole  world  originates 
from  God,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  regulations  which  God  has 
himself  given,  and  has  not  received  from  another. 

The  more  correct  view,  is  that  all  existence  Ib  the  unceasing  work  of 
God.  That  natural  laws  are  the  continual  operation  of  Divine 
Beason  must  be  submitted  to  our  consideration. 

We  may  certainly  be  good  Christians,  with  pure  child>like  fiiith, 
without  either  understanding  or  admitting  any  Astronomical 
system  whatever,  but  we  must  not  thoughtlessly  rgect  scientific 
opinions,  or  even  view  them  with  indifference. 

Every  pece  of  knowledge  which  is  properly  understood  serves 
Christianity.  Science,  as  well  as  reUgion,  endeavours  to  raise  us 
above  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  The  pleasure  we  receive 
from  every  spiritual  eiyoyment  is  an  approach  to  God.  Astro- 
nomy both  humbles  and  elevates  us. 
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Upoir  THB  Spibit  aot)  Study  op  Univbbsal  Nattbal  Philosophy. 

pp.  447 — 165 

Spirit,  SigmficaHon,  and  the  Und  of  NaturtU  Science  .         p.  447 

The  oniversal  aim  of  Natural  Sdence. 

The  infinite  magnitude  and  variety  of  Nature,  hoth  in  extent  of 

Space  and  Time,  in  Divisibilitj,  in  Variety. 
Such  an  infinite  Science  is  only  rendered  possible  by  eveiything 

happening  according  to  universal  Laws. 
Natural  Laws  and  the  universal  fundamental  farces  of  Nature,  con- 
stitute that  which  is  constant  in  everything;  and  the  peculiarity 

of  each  thing  is  determined  by  the  laws. 
In  each  thing,  the  Laws  by  whidi  it  is  produced  constitute  a  totality; 

each  individual  thing  is  part  of  a  grater  totality,  which  again  is 
^       part  of  a  still  higher  totality;  so  that  the  whole  universe  must  be 

recognized  as  the  true  infinite-oneness  of  all  Natural  Imwb, 

viewed  in  their  activity. 
Natural  Laws  are  Laws  of  Keason,  which  may  also  be  named 

Natural  Thoughts.    All  Thoughts  in  Nature  are  only  eipressicniB 

of  an  infinite  living  Season. 
The  human  mind  recognizes  itself  again  in  Nature,  and  also  recog- 
nizes itself  as  the  image  of  the  Eternal  Creating  Beason. 
Science  is  not  to  be  sought  on  account  of  its  utility,  but  on  account 

of  its  peculiar  excellence;  yet  the  comdderation  of  its  utility 

belongs  to  the  completion  of  the  Lunght. 
Natural  Sdence  streogthens  the  Mind  for  the  action  which  is 

expressed  in  Life,  and  destroys  Superstition.    It  teaches  us  to 

govern  Nature. 

Methods  of  Universal  KaturcU  JPhiloeophy         ...         p.  454 

Universal  Precepts. 

Daily  Experience,  Observation,  Experiments. 

Closer  Representation.     Experimental  Art. 

The  meaning  of  Experiment.     Experimental  Idea. 

The  relation  of  Mathematics  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

Hypothesis  is  an  Experimental  Idea.    Use  and  proof  of  Hypothesis. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  IN  THE  MATERIAL. 


A  CONVERSATION. 

Alfbed.     Sophia.    Felix.    Hebmann. 

Sophia.  Here  we  are  all  assembled  again  this  evening, 
which  is  so  fine  that  it  seems  to  invite  us  to  pursue  our  con- 
vewation  of  last  night. 

Hebmann.  We  all  participate  in  your  wish.  You  said 
yesterday,  dear  Alfred,  that  you  were  both  a  Spiritualist  and 
a  Materialist.  As  I  know  that  you  did  not  assert  this  in  a 
spirit  of  mere  dogmatism,  or  from  an  idle  wish  to  be  peculiar, 
I  should  like  to  hear  you  explain  yourself. 

Alfbed.  We  must  touch  upon  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy ;  but  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  endea- 
vour to  prove  the  justice  of  my  conceptions. 

Sophia.  I  may  appear  presumptuous,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  how  much  I  wish  to  comprehend  these  things, 
and  therefore  I  beg,  Alfred,  that  you  will,  if  possible,  so 
express  yourself  that  the  imleamed,  such  as  I  am,  may  be 
able  to  tmderstand  you. 

Alfbed.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  lest  I  should 
omit  anjrthing  which,  were  I  speaking  to  my  friend  Hermann 
alone,  I  should  conclude  he  already  knew,  I  will  address 
myself  to  you,  Sophia,  and  beg  him  to  object  whenever  we 
assume  anything  as  settled  which  he  considers  erroneous. 

Hermann.  I  willingly  comply. 

Sophia.  My  earnest  wish  will  then  be  fulfilled. 

Alfbed.  I  must  therefore  begin  with  a  question,  which 
you  will  perhaps  think  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 
How  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  external  things  ? 

B 
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SoPHTA.  Through  the  senses,  I  imagine. 

Alfred.  And  do  the  senses  enable  ns  to  comprehend  an 
entire  object  at  once  ? 

Sophia.  I  have  not  considered  that. 

Alfred.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on  this  book,  do  I  feel  the 
whole  book,  or  only  an  effect  of  the  book,  namely,  a  resist- 
ance against  the  motion  by  which  my  hand  would  force  itself 
into  the  space  occupied  by  the  book  ? 

Sophia.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
but  do  I  not  see  the  whole  book  ? 

Alfred.  Surely  not  the  whole  at  once  ? 

Sophia.  Certainly  not ;  some  parts  are  concealed  by  other 
parts. 

Alfred.  We  are  very  often  deceived  by  our  eyesight: 
under  particular  circimistances  the  reflection  in  a-  looking- 
glass,  or  a  faithful  likeness,  may  deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief 
that  it  sees  a  material  object. 

Sophia.  That  is  true. 

Alfred.  We  therefore  recognize  the  existence  of  a  ma^^rial 
object,  not  from  a  single  impression  made  upon  the  senses, 
but  from  our  mental  capacity  having  combined  many  sensible 
impressions  together. 

Sophia.  Yet  a  single  look  often  convinces  me  of  the  reality 
of  a  thing. 

Alfred.  I  am  far  from  denying  that;  and  woidd  even 
allow  that  it  is  generally  the  case.  But  when  a  single  look 
convinces  you  that  it  is  a  book  which  you  see,  innumerable 
previous  impressions,  in  conformity  with  the  contrivance  of 
our  being,  are  renewed  within  you ;  so  that  the  object  appears 
entire,  though  a  very  small  portion  of  it  may  have  been  at 
that  time  impressed  on  your  senses. 

Sophia.  I  might  therefore  be  deceived  if  it  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  all  which  usually  accompanies  it.  Indeed,  I  now 
remember  much  that  might  have  satisfied  me  of  this  before. 
I  once  saw  those  delusive  images  which  are  called  Fata 
Morgana,  or  reflections  in  the  air,  and  for  a  long  time  felt 
convinced  that  what  I  saw  before  me  were  real  houses,  trees, 
and  water.  I  remember  also  a  remarkable  experiment  made 
with  a  concave  mirror,  by  means  of  which  a  flower  appeared 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  over  a  flower-pot,  as  to  lead  one 
to  mistake  the  image  for  the  reality. 

Alfred.  Thus  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  objects,  such 
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as  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a  book ;  that  which  we  actually  grasp 
is  the  impression  produced  upon  us.  But  this  impression  is 
certainly  an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  without  an 
active  power  in  the  things  themselves.  We  have  therefore 
this  only  to  recognize. 

S.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  deny  this;  and  yet  when  I 
think  of  a  lump  of  metal,  a  stone,  or  a  log  of  wood,  so  &r 
£rom  imagining  anything  active,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  every- 
thing about  them  were  dead ;  they  are  so  immovable  and  so 
entirely  opposed  to  all  activity,  that  the  nature  of  matter 
seems  to  consist  much  more  in  passive  existence  than  in 
constant  action. 

A.  But  that  view  of  the  subject  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
experience.  If  you  lay  one  stone  upon  another,  does  not  the 
lower  one  support  that  which  rests  upon  it  ? 

S.  Of  course;  but  does  this  proceed  from  an  active 
power? 

A.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  anything  is  effected, 
there  must  be  some  effecting  power  at  work.  In  the  case 
above  mentioned,  the  effect  produced  is  this,  that  the  upper 
stone  is  interrupted  in  its  constant  endeavour  to  fall. 

S.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply ;  and  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  must  be  a  passive  resistance. 

A.  You  are  quite  right  to  mention  your  doubts.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  passive  resistance,  though  we  have  more 
frequently  been  deceived  into  that  idea  than  we  could  con- 
ceive it  possible.  But  do  not  be  deterred  by  a  philosophical 
dogma;  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  must  proceed 
from  a  consideration  of  the  thing  itself.  Let  us  therefore 
re-examine  our  case.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  upper 
stone  presses  upon  the  one  beneath  ? 

S.  Certainly. 

A.  And  that  the  one  beneath  is  pressed  upon  ? 

S.  Of  course. 

A.  But  is  not  that  which  is  pressed  upon,  also  pressed 
together? 

S.  Yes,  very  often ;  but  does  it  always  happen?  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  a  stone  is  pressed  together  when  any- 
thing is  laid  upon  it. 

A.  A  stone  is  only  slightly  compressed ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  means  of  very  delicate  measurements,  that  all 
bodies  are  capable  of  being  compressed. 

B  2 
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S.  But  an  enormous  weight  would  be  required  to  compress 
a  stone. 

A.  To  press  it  together,  so  as  to  make  it  only  a  thou- 
sandth part  smaller,  would  require  an  inmiense  force;  but 
should  the  pressure  be  less,  the  diminution  would  be  in  the 
same  proportion  lessened,  though,  at  the  same  time,  ever  so 
slight  a  pressure  corresponds  with  a  certain  compression. 

S.  Well,  if  this  is  proved  by  experiment,  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  contradict  it,  as  it  appears  to  me  very  probable. 

A.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases  to  act  upon  the  stone, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  size. 

S.  Is  this  always  the  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  pressure,  be  not  so  great  as  to  crush  it 
internally. 

S.  I  therefore  understand  that  there  is  a  constant  counter- 
pressure  from  the  body  which  is  pressed  upon,  against  that 
which  is  pressing,  and  that  it  consequently  opposes  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  body  which  endeavours  to  force  itself  into 
its  space. 

A.  Bodies,  therefore,  possess  an  inward  power  of  acting' 
by  means  of  which  they  occupy  space.  Thus,  when  you 
feel  the  presence  of  this  table  with  your  hand,  you  are  really 
made  aware  of  it  by  the  active  power  it  possesses  of  filling 
up  space ;  and  every  other  impression  which  you  receive  frt)m 
material  things  is  also  only  a  notification  of  an  inherent 
power  of  acting  which  they  possess.  You  would  see  nothing, 
if  objects  did  not  possess  the  power  either  to  evolve  light,  or 
to  reflect  back  some  of  that  which  falls  upon  them,  that  your 
eye  may  be  able  to  catch  part  of  it.  But  I  need  not  bring 
forward  any  more  examples ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  per- 
ceive with  me  that  every  impression  implies  an  active  power. 

S.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  long  in  comprehending 
this,  as  it  is  self-evident. 

A.  What  we  most  directly  know  of  bodies,  accordingly, 
is,  that  they  are  spaces  filled  by  active  powers. 

S.  Then  matter  is  more  nearly  related  to  spirit  than  we 
generally  imagine.  But  now  that  one  difficulty  is  removed, 
I  here  encounter  another.  I  see  that  matter  is  resolved  into 
mist  and  vapom%  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  evidence 
of  my  senses. 

A.  You  appear  to  imagine  it  to  be  an  extravagant  idea 
thus  to  resolve  material  bodies  into  mere  phantoms  of  clouds 
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and  Tapour.  But  what  will  you  say  when  I  assure  you  that 
the  possibility  of  this  has  been  proved  by  innumerable  scien- 
tific investigations  on  matter. 

S.  How  so? 

A.  It  has  been  effected  by  chemistry. 

S.  Alas !  I  understand  nothing  of  this  branch  of  science. 

A.  That  will  not  prevent  me  from  giving  you  some  instances 
derived  from  it.  Ice,  as  you  will  allow,  is  a  solid  body,  but 
if  it  is  penetrated  by  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  it  becomes 
water,  and  this  same  water,  submitted  to  a  still  greater  amount 
of  heat,  becomes  invisible  steam.  Now  the  actual  amount  of 
matter  which  is  determined  by  its  weight,  remains  throughout 
these  different  conditions  imchanged  and  the  same.  This, 
however,  holds  good  not  only  in  regard  to  water,  but  to  all 
other  bodies.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  hard  iron  becomes 
fluid  when  exposed  to  great  heat ;  but  perhaps  you  may  not 
have  heard  that  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat  iron  may  also  be 
converted  into  vapour.  I  cite  this  example,  because  it  so 
strikingly  contradicts  the  common  ideas  which  are  entertained 
concerning  matter.  There  is  one  universal  law,  as  has  been 
already  said,  namely,  that  all  bodies  may  exist,  either  as  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform ;  and  I  may  casually  remark,  that  vapour 
and  air  do  not  essentially  differ.  But  I  do  not  stop  here. 
The  most  simple  bodies  seem  to  have  the  strongest  tendency 
towards  an  aeriform  or  gaseous  condition.  Water,  which  was 
so  long  considered  to  be  an  element,  can  be  separated  by  the- 
aid  of  chemistry  into  two  component  parts,  each  of  which  is 
in  itself  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas,  and  which,  reunited,  form& 
water,  without  the  change  having  any  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  the  whole.  That  I  may  not  name  objects  beyond 
&e  sphere  of  common  life,  I  shaU  only  mention  that  sugar, 
wood,  horn,  and  many  other  solid  bodies  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  may  also  be  decomposed  into  gaseous 
parts ;  indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  one  day  it  will  appear 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  gaseous  elements ;  that  is  t(y- 
say,  of  matter  which  in  some  bodies  is  able  to  maintain  its- 
gaseous  condition  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  in  other  bodies. 

S.  I  am  willing  to  believe  this;  but  still  it  has  not 
cleared  up  my  difficulty,  although  it  may  appear  to  have 
done  80. 

A.  I  did  not  really  expect  that  it  woidd.  You  have  hardly 
discovered  the  right  expression  for  your  doubt. 
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S.  Why  did  you  not  warn  me  of  this  ? 

A.  Because  I  supposed  that  the  dif&culty  which  I  have 
just  noticed  formed  the  chief  part  of  your  doubt,  though  yoa 
had  not  yourself  taken  it  into  account. 

S.  I  believe  you  are  right;  but  in  what  else  do  my  doubts 
consist  ? 

A.  You  miss,  in  my  representation  of  things,  the  consis- 
tency to  which  you  are  accustomed  in  the  material  world. 
To  what  I  have  besides  said  you  will  reply:  it  is  not  only 
density  and  solidity  which  I  miss  when  I  imagine  material 
objects  are  merely  occupants  of  space,  but  I  cannot  also  at 
the  same  time  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such 
varioTis  defined  and  enduring  forms  as  I  everywhere  behold 
in  the  material  world. 

S.  I  confess  that  this  does  appear  to  me  a  great  diffictdty. 

A.  Then  I  would  beg  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  still  closer 
observation  on  that  which  is  the  perishable  part  of  the  material 
world,  that  we  may  more  surely  seek  the  Imperishable  where 
it  is  to  be  found.  The  perpetual  mutability  of  the  human  and 
of  all  animal  bodies  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Daily  expe- 
rience proves  to  us  they  are  bom,  grow,  decline,  and  perish,  and 
that  one  generation  ever  replaces  another.  This  phenomenon 
is  no  less  manifest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Flowers  and 
grass,  especially  those  plants  which  have  but  a  year's  exis- 
tence, have  at  all  times  served  as  examples  of  mortality. 
Even  mighty  trees,  which  have  endured  for  centuries,  are 
subject  to  the  same  mortality,  although  longer  deferred. 
Even  our  globe,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  bears 
all  things  on  its  firm  basis,  is  subject  to  change:  it  revolves, 
as  you  know,  daily  on  its  axis,  and  annually  completes  its 
course  round  the  sun.  But  the  sun  itself  describes  an  orbit 
as  yet  imdetermined  by  us,  and  is  now  advancing  in  a  vast 
journey,  in  which  the  earth  and  all  her  sister  planets  must 
necessarily  accompany  him;  but  the  centre  around  which  the 
sun  describes  its  apparently  immeasurable  course,  may  also» 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  be  regarded  as  moving ;  in  short, 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  incessantly  in  motion,  and  none 
are  at  rest. 

S.  Although  I  have  never  so  pictured  these  things  to  my- 
self, they  are  nevertheless  not  strange  to  me ;  but  does  it,  there- 
fore, follow,  that  inanimate  nature  is  just  as  changeable  as 
the  rest  ?  Surely  there  exists  something  which  is  invariable. 
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A.  Very  true !  The  Invariable  does  exist,  but  we  must 
not  seek  it  here.  The  earth  has  not  always  been  as  it  is 
now;  its  internal  structure  testifies  that  for  thousands  of 
years  it  has  been  developing  from  one  condition  to  another, 
and  the  attentive  inquirer  must  be  aware  that  it  continues 
constantly  to  develop  itself,  and  that  now,  as  formerly,  it  is 
pasfflng  from  one  state  to  another.  We  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  same  is  taking  place  with  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  which  are  therefore  not  only  in  constant  motion,  but, 
at  the  same  time^  are  in  an  imceasing  state  of  developement. 
Inaction  or  repose  exists  not  in  the  universe. 

S.  Well,  I  shall  see  what  you  say  when  you  come  to 
speak  of  inanimate  objects;  for  our  earth  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  appear  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  animate  nature, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  them  in  many  respects. 

A.  Bi^t  we  must  take  into  consideration,  that  these  mam- 
mate  objects  upon  the  earth  are  only  portions  of  the  earth 
itself,  and,  consequently,  develop  themselves,  and,  moreover, 
will  continue  to  be  developed  with  it.  The  sea-shore,  spread 
out  80  beautifully  before  us,  has  not  been  always. there;  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  time  when  it  had  not  risen  above 
the  8ur&ce  of  the  water.  Even  the  hardest  rock  has  had  its 
period  of  formation,  since  which  it  has  suffered  continual 
chaises  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  water,  heat,  and  cold. 
The  plants  which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  help  to 
consume  it;  and  who  can  tell  how  many  other  forces  may 
co-operate  in  the  work!  Subterranean  forces  are  constantly 
strivmg  to  raise  or  sink  the  rock,  which,  when  apparently 
in  a  condition  of  repose  themselves,  are  by  no  means  in- 
active. When  they  really  effect  any  elevations  or  depres- 
sions, it  takes  place  so  slowly,  that  it  would  escape 
observation,  if  one  century  did  not  assist  another.  Amidst 
all  these  formations  and  transformations  of  the  earth,  the 
materials,  out  of  which  it  is  compounded,  are  also  formed  and 
transformed,  for  these  materials  are  not  distinct  from  the 
earth,  but  belong  to  it  as  much  as  bones,  flesh,  and  blood, 
belong  to  the  bodies  of  animals. 

8.  But  are  there  not  substances  which  endure  for  whole 
centuries  unchanged  ?  I  have  seen  antiquities  of  glass,  stone, 
and  gold,  which  had  lain  an  immense  time  underground. 

A.  But  during  that  time  they  have  not  been  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  rest;  they  have  imdoubtedly  been  subject  to 
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the  universal  laws  of  matter;  and  I  must  previously  remark 
that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  apparent  repose,  it 
is  only  an  oscillation  between  equally  great  antagonistic 
powers. 

S.  How  is  that  ? 

A.  Urged  by  gravity  to  fall,  bodies  are  only  prevented 
by  an  antagonistic  force  in  those  which  oppose  them,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  All  bodies  lying  upon  them  will  endea- 
vour to  press  them  down,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  press 
still  stronger  downwards,  but  will  meet  with  a  still  greater 
reaction  from  below.  By  means  of  their  own  power  of  ex- 
tension  they  will  resist  all  compressing  forces.  Rest,  in  a 
body,  is  not  an  inactive  state  of  existence.  In  the  state 
which  we  call  rest,  each  body  receives,  in  addition,  its  propor- 
tionate share  (however  small,)  of  the  impression  of  those  forces 
which  set  the  earth  in  motion,  and  retain  it  in  its  orbit.  In 
this  way  it  participates,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  imion 
of  those  active  powers  which  sustain  the  world  in  that 
motion,  which  is  also  the  most  perfect  equilibrium.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Each  separate  body,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
universe  it  may  exist,  ^s  affected  by  a  number  of  surrounding 
forces,  which  tend  to  produce  internal  changes.  An  incessant 
alternation  is  maintained  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
universe  by  means  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A 
constantly  renewed  giving  and  taking  of  influences  is  insepa- 
rable from  material  existence.  But  we  should  not  limit  our 
observations  here.  We  do  not  know  all  mundane  forces,  but 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  many  of  those  powers  which  act 
on  matter,  endeavour  to  disturb  and  arrest  its  present  con- 
dition, whilst  others  seek  to  preserve  it.  We  know,  in  many 
cases,  the  conditions  under  which  substances  preserve  or 
change  their  state ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  decomposed 
into  their  constituent  parts,  or  are  obliged  to  form  new 
combinations.  Can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  such  condi- 
tions do  exist  even  where  we  are  unconscious  of  them  ? 

S.  Certainly  not:  we  may  rather  assume,  that  all  bodies 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

A.  Well;  there  is,  then,  no  body,  or  part  of  a  body, 
whose  existence  can  be  called  invariable.  Wherever,  in  the 
material  world,  anything  seems  to  be  imchanged,  whether 
it  is  in  reference  to  its  situation  or  its  interaal  condition, 
this  inaction  is  only  apparent,  as  the  hour-hands  of  a  clock 
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appear  to  be  stationary,  when  we  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
them.  This  is,  however,  but  a  feeble  simile,  when  we  speak 
<rf  changes  which  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  course  of 
many  thousand  years.  Imagine  a  clock  with  a  hand  which 
took  ten  thousand  years  to  pass  over  the  space  which  the 
hour-hand  does  in  one  hour,  and  the  simile  will  be  more 
expressive. 

S.  I  confess  I  feel  myself  not  only  imable  to  contradict 
you,  but  nearly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  argument; 
but  now  I  thinJc  you  must  show  us  the  Invariable,  which,  as 
you  yourself  say,  reveals  itself  in  existence. 

A.  You  mentioned  to-day  in  our  walk,  that  you  had 
twice  visited  the  waterfeU  of  Sarpen,  in  Norway;  did  you 
each  time  see  the  same  water  ? 

S.  Certainly  not.  The  water  rushes  down  with  furious 
impetuosity,  and  is  constantly  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply. 

A.  And  yet  it  was  the  same  waterfall  that  you  saw  both 
times. 

S.  I  understand  you.  The  material  parts  were  not  the 
invariable.  But  now  assist  me  in  naming  what  is  the  invari- 
able in  it,  as  I  cannot  at  this  moment  express  it. 

A.  In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that  the  invariable  con- 
sists in  a  number  of  effects,  which  always  remain  essentially 
the  same.  You  here  receive  an  impression  of  the  fall  of  a 
great  mass  of  water,  which  every  time  comes  from  the  same 
enormous  height,  and  always  encounters  the  same  obstacles. 
The  dispersion  of  the  drops,  the  foam,  the  soimd  occasioned 
by  the  fall  as  well  as  by  the  roaring  and  foaming  of  the  water,, 
which  always  arise  from  the  same  causes,  ever  remain  the 
same.  In  the  impression  which  all  these  things  produce 
upon  us  we  feel  a  variety,  but  at  the  same  time  a  totality ;  or 
in  other  words,  we  feel  the  variety  of  the  single  impressions 
as  the  eflfect  of  one  great  action  of  nature  produced  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  locality.  Perhaps  the  invariable 
in  this  phenomenon  might  be  superficially  termed  the  thought 
of  nature  inherent  to  it. 

S.  You  mean  by  that,  the  thought  which  we  connect 
with  it  ? 

A.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  that  at  present;  I  have  not 
yet  earned  the  right  to  assert  more. 

S.  Will  you  ever  be  able  to  obtain  such  a  right  ? 

A.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  with  your  approval.     You 
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have  already  acknowledged  tliat  nothing  material  can  be 
called  invariable. 

S.  And  I  will  not  withdraw  my  assent. 

A.  Whereas  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant. 

S.  That  is  everywhere  acknowledged;  but  how  does  that 
agree  with  what  1  have  heard  and  read,  that  the  earth,  before 
it  was  in  its  present  condition,  produced  a  different  race  of 
a-nimals  and  plants? 

A.  If  we  follow  the  same  principles  imder  different  cir- 
cumstances, must  not  the  actions  themselves  differ,  and  will 
they  not  do  so  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  more  completely 
the  principles  are  developed  and  understood  ? 

S.  This  must  indeed  be  true,  for  when  following  a  parti- 
cular principle  of  education,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
treat  an  older,  child  differently  from  a  younger  one,  a  sick 
child  differenUy  from  a  healUiy  one,  the  active  differently 
from,  the  idle.  1  imderstand  you  now.  You  mean  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creations  of  a  former  world  were  brought 
forth  according  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  but  not  under  the 
same  circumstauces. 

A.  Such  is  the  case.  The  earth  which  appears  neither 
to  have  become  warmer  nor  colder  since  man  was  created, 
presents  indisputable  proofs,  from  the  remains  of  stiU  older 
inhabitants,  diat  iu  an  earlier  age  of  developement  it  was 
warmer,  had  a  more  himiid  atmosphere,  and  was  covered  to  a 
greater  extent  with  sea;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  dis- 
crepancies, the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  that  period 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  that  they  appear 
but  different  emanations  from  the  same  great  Thought. 

S.  But  are  not  the  different  conditions  which  then  existed, 
a  proof  that  nature  was  formerly  governed  by  other  laws  ? 

A.  K  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  nature  that  every- 
thing developes  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  different  con- 
ditions must  necessarily  succeed  one  another,  or  I  would 
rather  say,  proceed  out  of  one  another;  otherwise  the  con- 
nection would  be  wanting.  We  will  select  one  great  example. 
As  our  earth  has  gradually  developed  itself,  so  also  have  all 
the  other  planets.  But  is  it  probable  that  they  were  all 
iormed  at  the  same  time  ?  And  if  they  were,  (which  we  must 
however  deny,)  can  we  believe  that  those  planets  which  are 
very  distant  from  the  sun,  and  which  require  many  years  to 
complete  their  orbits,  would  be  developed  in  the  same  manner. 
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and  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  those  which  approach  the 
sun,  or  would  there  not  rather  arise  great  differences  from 
the  similarity  of  the  laws  acting  under  such  dissimilar 
conditions  ? 

S.  I  acknowledge  the  invalidity  of  my  objection.  But  how 
do  you  proceed  ? 

A.  The  next  proposition  which  I  shall  appeal  to,  is  to  this 
purport, — ^the  laws  of  nature  are  founded  on  Beason. 

S.  Do  you  found  this  upon  the  divine  wisdom  which  is 
revealed  in  nature  ? 

A.  I  would,  if  I  could  venture  to  build  upon  my  own  con- 
victions, but  I  haye  too  great  a  dread  of  self-deception,  by 
which  so  many  have  been  already  deceived. 

S.  But  how  will  you  then  prove  your  proposition  ? 

A.  By  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  science. 

H.  By  a  fact !    That  is  indeed  wonderful. 

A.  Yes,  by  a  &ct,  or  rather  a  collection  of  ^ts,  which 
reveals  the  connection  that  subsists  between  nature  and  our 
minds. 

H.  Let  us  hear  it. 

A.  Naturalists  have  frequently  deduced  natural  laws  from 
a  process  of  reasoning,  and  afterwards  discovered  them  really 
existing  in  nature. 

H.  I  thought  that  we  could  hardly  ever  arrive  at  natural 
laws  by  a  purely  speculative  path,  since  they  must  be  con- 
finned  by  experience. 

A.  We  are  at  least  not  yet  prepared  to  deduce  the  natural 
laws  from  the  highest  source  of  all  knowledge.  But  that  is 
not  now  the  question.  I  am  here  considering  the  manner  in 
which  scientific  men  usually  proceed.  They  direct  their 
attention  to  such  objects  as  are  most  familiar  to  us,  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  beacon-lights  in  the  entire  range  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  they  search  for  laws  to  account  for  them. 
Thus  the  remarkable  laws  of  imiformly-increasing  velocity 
have  been  deduced  from  the  nature  of  motion.  From  the 
nature  of  space,  the  law  has  been  deduced  that  an  effect 
proceeding  from  one  point  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases.  These  two  conclusions, 
and  the  idea  that  all  bodies  at  equal  distances  equally  attract 
one  another,  are  almost  the  only  sources  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  planetary  laws  of  motion — ^this  great  mechanism 
of  the  heavens— has  been  derived. 
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H.  But  were  they  not  essentially  supported  by  experience? 
A.  Certainly !  We  should  hardly  have  discovered  all  that 
is  at  present  known  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
if  we  had  not  been  led  to  it  by  experience ;  but  afterwards, 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  one  truth  was  elicited 
from  another,  without  deriving  more  from  experience  than 
some  individual  points  of  connection.  This  deduction  of 
truth  arose  from  indisputable  conclusions;  and  experience 
has  confirmed  many  peculiar  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been 
thus  discovered. 

H.  But  are  there  such  examples  in  other  sciences  besides 
astronomy  ? 

A.  Many,  although  none  on  so  grand  a  scale.  The  pro- 
perties of  light  are  so  connected  that  they  may  generally  be 
deduced  from  one  another;  and  although  we  start  from 
separate  points  of  experience,  any  one  acquainted  with  science 
is  aware  that  most  facts  are  imited  by  the  undoubted  con- 
clusions of  Beason,  so  that  we  can  almost  everywhere  calculate 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  thence  (kaw  conclusions, 
and  afterwards  find  our  discoveries  again  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. We  do  not  indeed  always  obtain  this  satismction; 
but  that  which  we  encounter  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature  will 
disappear  with  a  further  developement  of  knowledge,  as  has 
happened  to  many  defects  which  have  been  removed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

H.  Such  examples  surely  arc  only  met  with  in  mathematical 
sciences. 

A.  And  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  for  mathematics  and  its  application  to  nature  is  cer- 
tainly an  act  of  Reason.  Moreover  mathematics  must  be  an 
element  of  all  perfect  knowledge,  since  we  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  anything  essentially  without  knowing  its  mag- 
nitudes and  proportions.  Even  the  simplest  knowledge  con- 
tains a  natiural  mathematics  dwelling  in  every  reasoning 
mind;  but  the  predictions  which  we  have  mentioned  here 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  science  of  mathematics.  I 
need  only  remind  you  of  the  celebrated  discoveries  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  the  air  balloon,  the  voltaic  battery,  and 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  not  brought  to  light  by  chance,  for  although  the  last 
was  casually  discovered,  it  had  been  long  prophesied  by 
Lavoisier.     I  may  also  add,  that  each  of  these  discoveries  in 
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itself  has  again  often  given  a  spur  to  anticiptio  ns  which 
have  been  afterwards  justified  by  experience.  We  may  here 
apply  Schiller's  words,  and  say,  *'  What  the  Spirit  promises 
Nature  performs.'** 

H.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  nature  does  not  corro- 
borate the  conclusions  at  which  man  arrives. 

A.  That  is  certainly  the  case,  but  we  always  discover  where 
the  mistake  lies;  indeed,  I  maintain  we  can  never  fail  in  so 
doing  if  we  are  able  to  survey  the  passage  from  error  to  truth. 

H.  This  applies  to  the  speculative  sciences,  and  indeed 
must  necessarily  do  so. 

A.  You  will  say  that  I  have  here  spoken  what  is  self- 
evident,  a  tautology  which  expresses  nothing,  but  if  so,  you 
have  only  attended  to  a  passing  impression,  as  so  often 
happens  in  the  course  of  conversation;  otherwise  you  would 
have  easily  perceived  how  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  idea 
that  our  reason  does  not  only  test  the  work  of  our  own  reason, 
but  that  we  here  test  the  agreement  of  our  reason  with  a 
work  which  we  are  certain  our  reason  did  not  produce. 

H.  Is  this  certain  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  what  we  con- 
sider as  something  totally  separate  from  ourselves,  is  only  the 
effect  of  an  active  power  at  work  in  our  own  minds,  of  which 
we  are  unconscious  ? 

A.  So  you  are  an  Idealist  ? 

H.  At  this  moment  I  am  one,  in  opposition  to  your  dual- 
istic  assertion. 

A.  You,  therefore,  suppose,  that  I  conceive  our  imder- 
standing  is  such  as  to  believe  that  the  Internal  and  External 
which  meet  there,  are  two  different  things;  you  will  pre- 
sently see  how  much  you  mistake  me.  We  are  conscious, 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exterior  world,  there  is  some- 
thing which  is  quite  independent  of  our  mode  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  world  began  its  path  of  creation  before  man  existed, 
and  many  times  does  its  course  run  counter  to  our  precon- 
ceived ideas.  You  would  hear  no  contradictions  from  me, 
if  your  thought  produced  mine. 

H.  Do  we  not  often  contradict  ourselves  in  our  dreamy 
imaginations  ? 

A.  True;  but  if  you  wished  to   follow  out  this  idea  in 
eaniest,  you  would  convert  our  whole  existence  into  a  dream, 
and  I,  at  least,  would  decline  continuing  this  dream. 
*  Was  der  Geist  versprecht  leistet  die  Natur. 
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H.  Well,  I  myself  did  not  wish  to  pursue  this  unnatural 
train  of  thought,  but  you  cannot  deny,  that  what  we  dis- 
cern in  the  laws  of  nature  is  our  own  Eeason.  Am  I  ^ot 
justified  in  the  idea,  thdt  in  the  outer  world  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  an  impression  upon  us,  but  which  may  be 
quite  differently  constituted  from  what  we  imagine  it  to  be ; 
and  that  what  we  call  natural  laws,  are  only  in  reality  the 
laws  of  our  own  mode  of  perception  ? 

A.  I  must  separate  two  points  which  are  included  in  your 
question:  the  one  is  what  in  our  sensational*  perceptions 
constitutes  sensibility,  the  feeling  which  is  roused  in  us  by 
external  objects ;  the  other  is  that  which,  by  the  united  com- 
prehension of  our  senses  and  our  reason,  we  learn  to  know 
of  the  reciprocal  effect  of  one  thing  upon  another.  That 
sensation  is  not  the  same  in  all  sentient  beings,  although 
influenced  by  similar  exterior  causes,  we  have  already  learnt 
by  that  which  we  have  imparted  to  one  another  about  these 
impressions,  as  well  as  by  the  comparison  of  our  own  impres- 
sions in  different  circumstances.  An  illness  has  power  to 
alter  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  so  that  everything  is 
seen  through  a  yellow  medium,  but,  as  the  illness  departs, 
the  natural  perception  of  colour  returns  again.  There  are 
some  who  cannot  distinguish  between  red  and  blue,  although, 
in  other  respects,  they  see  correctly.  How  much  greater  must 
be  the  variety,  if  we  imagine  the  inhabitants  of  another 
globe,  whose  organs  of  sense  are  probably  constructed  on  an 
entirely  different  plan. 

H.  You  seem  inclined  to  grant  all  that  I  require. 

A.  By  no  means,  if  I  have  rightly  xmderstood  you.  The 
reciprocal  impression  of  one  thing  upon  another,  reveals 
much  that  cannot  depend  upon  our  natural  perceptions. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  I  put  some  grains  of  salt  into  one  glass 
of  water,  and  some  grains  of  gold  into  another,  the  salt  vanishes 
before  my  eyes  and  unites  vfith  the  water,  but  the  grains  of 
gold  remain  as  they  were  at  first.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  being 
with  differently  constructed  senses,  could  see  the  opposite 
eflfect  ?  Could  he  see  the  grains  of  gold  dissolve  in  the  water, 
and  the  grains  of  salt  remain  unaltered  ?  A  being  endowed 
with  finer    senses,    might   continue  to  distinguish,  in  the 

*  We  have  adopted  the  term  sensationalism  from  Mr.  Morell's  History 
of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  as  a  tmer  explanation  of  the 
Crerman  word  Shmliehkeit  tiian  the  usual  word  Sensuality. — ^Tb. 
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solution,  between  the '  particles  of  salt  and  water,  when  our 
eyes,  even  though  mechanically  assisted,  might  not  detect  a 
single  grain:  on  the  other  hand,  failing  in  the  sense  of 
colour,  he  might  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  coloured  gold 
firom  the  colourless  salt ;  but  the  law  that  water  absorbs  salt 
and  leayes  gold  untouched,  must  remain  the  same  to  such 
a  being  as  much  as  to  ourselyes. 

F.  I  think  that  Hermann  will  allow  this  is  an  important 
example. 

A.  Still  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  fully. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Jupiter  were 
able  to  come  to  us,  and  saw  two  stones  fall,  one  from  the 
he^ht  of  sixty  feet,  the  other  from  fifteen  feet,  would  he  not 
see  as  clearly  as  we  do,  that  the  first  takes  twice  as  long  to  fall 
as  the  second  ? 

S.  Are  you  not  mistaken  when  you  say,  the  stone  which 
fell  sixty  feet  only  took  twice  as  long  to  fall  as  that  which  fell 
fifteen  feet  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  would  ha\e  taken  four 
times  as  long. 

A.  What  I  said  appears  at  first  sight  wrong,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  reality.  The  stone  which  continues  to  fall,  aft«r  it  has 
passed  fifteen  feet,  has  already  -received  a  considerable  velo- 
city, which  enables  it  to  pass  through  the  remainder  of  its 
way  much  quicker  than  it  would  have  done,  if  it  had  begun 
to  fell  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  way.  By  strict  calcu- 
lation it  can  be  proved,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  in  two 
seconds,  nine  times  in  three  seconds,  sixteen  times  in  four 
seconds,  as  far  as  it  did  in  the  first  second. 

S.  I  must,  therefore,  multiply  the  seconds  into  them- 
selves, twice  two,  three  times  three,  four  times  four,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  space  which  has  been  traversed  ? 

A.  Exactly  so.  I  selected  this  somewhat  difficult  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  point  out,  that  we  frequently  find  the 
reasonable  laws  of  nature  have  been  followed,  where,  before 
we  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  we  should  have 
considered  the  occurrence  a  contradiction  of  reason.  This 
alone  ought  to  incline  us  to  seek  the  cause  without,  and  not 
within  our  being;  but  I  perceive  that  our  friend  would  oppose 
this  assertion  of  mine,  by  observing  that  objects  follow  laws 
of  oiur  nature  which  are  unknown  to  the  very  nature  itself. 
At  all  events,  I  require  him  to  conclude  our  metaphysical 
experiment  by  declaring  whether  he  is  not  also  of  opinion. 
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that  our  Tisitor  from  Jupiter  must  fiiid  one  of  the  two  periods 
twice  as  long  as  the  other. 

H.  This  question  would  £dl  to  the  ground,  if  time  and 
space  were  not  sensible  forms  to  him,  as  they  are  to  us. 

A.  And  stiU  more  so  if  his  reason  obeyed  different  laws 
from  ours. 

H.  No,  there  exists  but  one  reason.  It  may  be  more  or 
less  impeded  by  sensationalism;  but  reason  in  one  planet  is 
essentisdly  the  same  as  in  another. 

A.  But  surely  our  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  cannot  be  a  purely 
rational  being,  and  at  the  same  time  definite. 

H.  Certainly  not. 

A.  But  if  tiie  relation  which  is  founded  on  reasonable 
grounds  between  cause  and  effect,  between  a  mental  action 
and  its  repetition,  between  one  thing  and  another,  and 
between  more  and  less,  really  exists,  and  reveals  itself  in  a 
finite  manner,  there  must  be  a  form  in  which  this  comes  tp 
pass.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  we  can  escape  the  inference, 
that  space  and  time  are  necessary  forms  of  the  Finite;  ne- 
cessary forms  of  sense,  categories  of  the  Finite,  if  we  may 
call  them  by  such  terms.  But  even  if  we  should  attempt 
to  conceive  different  forms  of  the  Finite,  there  must  be 
something  in  them  which  answers  to  the  laws  of  reason,  and 
hence  would  arise  a  close  connection  between  the  impres- 
sions which  the  same  thing  will  produce  on  an  inhabitant  of 
Jupiter  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  believe  that  this  semi-evasion,  which  is  neither  a  com- 
plete retreat  for  myself  nor  my  opponent,  will  be  removed 
in  the  end. 

H.  I  should  like  to  see  this  effected. 

A.  K  I  premise  that  my  experience  is  not  merely  the 
production  of  the  mental  activity  of  my  own  nature ;  in  other 
words,  not  merely  a  dream,  in  which  you  are  my  vision  as  I 
am  vours,  but  in  which  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
has  its  share  in  my  experience,  then  everjrthing  that  is  alike 
in  our  experience  must  bear  a  corresponding  similitude  in 
external  circumstances. 

H.  But  beyond  that,  Reality  may  be  very  different  from 
what  we  imagine  it  to  be. 

A.  I  require  no  more.  Let  us  only  cite  a  few  examples, 
not  as  a  proof,  but  in  order  that  we  may  with  greater  facility 
reach  a  more  comprehensive  truth.     I  therefore  observe,  in 
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ihe  first  plaoe,  that  we  find  the  same  kws  in  all  the  planets. 
They  each  of  them  enjoy  day  and  night  by  revolving  on  their 
axis,  and  have  years  through  their  revolution  round  the  sun. 
Those  planets  which  have  moons  are  encircled  by  them  in 
conformity  with  the  same  laws  which  regulate  our  earth  and 
moon,  and  these  laws  are  again  the  same  as  those  obeyed  by 
every  object  on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  The  manner  in 
^duch  the  planets  are  illuminated  and  reflect  their  borrowed 
light  on  US,  is  the  same  as  we  observe  in  terrestrial  bodies 
(My  consider  that  in  the  powerful  Hght  which  we  receive 
fimn  all  parts  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  perceive  any  essential 
efiect  which  may  not  be  referred  to  the  very  same  laws  to 
which  our  terrestrial  light  is  subjected. 

H.  Well,  I  do  not  diink  that  you  need  proceed  further ; 
neither  I,  nor  any  one  else,  can  easily  deny  that  ever3rthing 
(so  &r  as  our  powers  of  comprehension  reach)  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws ;  but  consider  that  perhaps  it  is  the  nature  of 
our  faculties  which  creates  these  laws. 

A.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  a  resemblance  must  exist 
between  objects  which  operate  alike  upon  similarly  constituted 
beings. 

H.  And  suppose  I  should  grant  this  ? 

A.  The  natiural  consequence  would  be  that  all  other 
planets  must  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  our  earth  in  their 
properties  and  laws,  as  we  have  comprehended  and  developed 
them  with  the  same  powers  which  we  use  in  the  examination 
of  earthly  things,  and  that  the  beings  inhabiting  them  cannot 
be  so  essentially  different  from  us  that  we  need  suppose  it 
necessary  to  seek  in  them  for  an  imaginary  and  entirely 
different  species  of  being  from  ourselves,  with  a  different 
apprehension  of  time  and  space. 

F.  Both  your  ideas,  my  friends,  appear  to  me  very  unna- 
tural. Were  we  to  seek  everything  in  our  powers  of  appre- 
hension alone,  no  commimity  between  man  and  man  could 
subsist;  each  would  be  a  world  for  himself;  even  if  we 
admitted  that  an  outward  and  entirely  independent  world 
contributes  to  our  experience,  it  would  still  be  incompre- 
hensible were  we  to  meet  only  with  a  system  of  laws.  If  we 
were  not  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  independent  ob- 
jects, we  shoidd  be  forced  to  acknowledge  them  by  the 
continual  interruption  of  those  laws  which  our  reason  requires. 
To  seek  for  the  source  of  our  experience  only  out  of  our- 
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selves  is,  we  ore  aware,  equally  Tain.     Are  we  not  following 
Tery  impracticable  paths  ? 

A.  I  see  the  same  difficulties  as  you  do,  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  let  them  be  expressed  in  words:  besides,  they 
appear  to  yanish,  if  we  admit  that  the  world,  and  the  humSm 
mind,  were  created  according  to  the  same  laws.  If  the  laws 
of  our  reason  did  not  exist  in  Nature,  we  should  vainly 
attempt  to  force  them  upon  her ;  if  the  laws  of  nature  did 
not  exist  in  our  reason,  we  should  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
them. 

F.  It  is  true  that  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  are  thus 
removed,  but  this  preconceived  Harmony  appears  to  me 
unnatural. 

A.  If  that  word  has  the  same  signification  here  as  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  I  must  guard  myself  against  it;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  I  maintain  that  a  Harmony  does  here  exist, 
for  man  is  a  production  of  Nature,  therefore  the  same  laws 
must  rule  in  both. 

F.  The  only  thing  that  offends  me  here,  is  to  be  obliged 
to  regard  man  as  a  mere  production  of  nature. 

A.  I  cannot  express  myself  differently,  imless  I  were  to 
interrupt  the  whole  course  of  the  ideas  we  have  hitherto 
pursued,  but  in  our  reseai'ches  I  have  acquired  the  right  to 
say,  that  our  spiritual  nature  and  the  world  were  both  created 
by  God,  and  it  will  thus  appear  that  both  propositions  denote 
the  same  thing,  only  in  different  ways. 

F.  But  are  not  the  difficulties  best  removed  by  those 
who  start  from  the  Idea  of  God,  the  original  Eeasoner  and 
Designer  of  all  things,  and  who  conceive  the  universe  to 
}ye  his  thoughts  ?  We  then  are  self-animated,  self-conscious 
thoughts  of  the  divinity,  imbued  from  our  birth  with  the 
divine  thought  which  lies  concealed  in  the  unconscious  de- 
partments of  nature. 

A.  This  appears  to  me  the  truth,  when  viewed  from  the 
side  whence  we  seek  the  source  of  existence  in  the  thinlfing 
principle;  but  every  direction  by  which  we  reach  the  truth, 
only  shows  it  us  on  one.  side.  If  we  give  precedence  to  the 
thinking  principle,  the  image  which  we  form  of  the<  external 
world  becomes  &int  and  shadowy,  somewhat  like  a  landscape 
hidden  W  a  cloud ;  if  we  begin  with  the  sensible  world, 
our  freedom  retreats  too  far  back.  We  must  approach 
truth  from  more  than  one  side  in  order  to  comprehend  it 
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in  that  totality  and  completeness  which  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  reach. 

F.  But  you  seem  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
external  world.  Let  it  appear  to  us  as  a  shadow,  and  the 
spirit  will  see  it  in  its  true  bearing;  let  it  lie  before  us 
in  a  cloud  of  light,  and  we  shall  be  reminded  that  its  light 
:is  borrowed  from  the  world  of  souL  Or,  not  to  speak  in 
metaphors,  what  can  we  leam  from  irrational  existence, 
which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  our  own  rational  inner  nature  ? 
And  further,  I  must  ask,  what  can  the  living  soul  leam  from 
soulless  nature  ?    Shall  life  go  to  school  with  death  ? 

A.  Alas !  if  it  is  not  so. 

F.  You  certainly  misunderstand  me. 

A.  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  intentionally  allowed  the  con- 
yersation  to  become  somewhat  involved,  in  order  to  prolong 
your  eloquent  attack.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  my  real 
opinion  that  our  understanding  is  wrongly  constituted,  if  our 
living  spirit  does  not  leam  something  from  Nature,  by  us 
called  lifeless.  That  very  freedom  which  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  our  Reason  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  erring; 
and  the  profound  depth;  which  leaves  there  so  much  to  be  dis- 
covered, causes  it  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  a  riddle  to  itself, 
which  not  unfrequently  mideads  it.  The  Eeason  which  is 
manifest  in  involuntary  nature  is  of  itself  infallible,  and  in 
general  is  less  easily  misunderstood.  How  much  man  is  in- 
clined to  consider  himself  the  centre  of  everything!  The 
heavens  must  turn  round  him  alone;  the  stars  must  foretell 
his  &tte ;  for  him  the  whole  is  created.  Do  you  believe  that 
man  would  have  reHnqmshed  these  ideas  wiUiout  a  study  of 
nature?  or  do  you  suppose  that  a  theory  of  the  world  with 
which  these  ideas  are  intermingled  would  ever  have  become 
clear  and  distinct?  Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
spirits  with  human  passions  events  which  are  beyond  his 
power  of  comprehension,  or  he  attributes  to  God  himself 
human  intentions.  Does  not  natural  science  ba^sh  such 
conceptions  of  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  Divinity, 
which  have  too  often  defiled  religion  itself? 

F.  Have  there  never  been  any  reasoning  minds  who  have 
relinquished  such  ideas  without  the  aid  of  natural  science? 

A.  Certainly,  but  very  few;  and  I  should  suppose  it  only 
occurred  because,  turning  away  from  nature,  they  gave  her 
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but  little  of  their  attention,  and  absorbed  themselves  in  their 
own  thoughts. 

F.  Consequently  the  others  were  led  wrong  by  their  obser- 
vations of  nature. 

A.  Do  not  say  "  by  their  observation  of  Nature ;"  for  it 
was  the  rough  impression  of  Nature  which  led  them  wrong, 
and  not  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it.  Besides,  the  view  of 
the  world  taken  by  the  best  philosophers,  has  been  prejudiced 
by  their  want  of  natural  science.  No  proof  is  necessary  to 
show  that  a  contemplation  of  the  world  is  a  fundamental 
element  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this 
must  be  either  fruitless,  or  in  many  respects  false,  if  it  does 
not  possess  in  itself  the  most  essential  truths  enjoined  by 
nature.  Even  if  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  results  of  the  natural  sciences,  they 
generally  pay  so  little  attention  to  them,  that  it  exercises 
little  influence  in  their  inquiries. 

F.  So  it  appears  to  me;  but  we  ought  to  return  to  our 
subject.  Has  Sophia  anything  else  to  ask  on  what  we  have 
just  been  discussing? 

S.  Nothing  of  importance;  though  indeed  I  had  one  ques- 
tion on  my  lips  when  the  conversation  took  the  last  turn. 
When  you  alluded  to  the  idea,  that  the  Reason  manifested  in 
Nature  is  infallible,  while  ours  is  fallible,  should  you  not  rather 
have  said,  that  our  Reason  accords  with  that  of  Nature,  as 
that  in  the  voice  of  Nature  with  ours  ? 

A.  Each  of  these  interpretations  may  be  justified  by  the 
idea  to  which  it  applies,  whether  we  start  fix)m  ourselves  or 
from  external  nature.  There  are  yet  other  ways  of  expressing 
it;  for  instance,  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts  of 
Nature. 

S.  Then  these  thoughts  of  Nature  are  also  thoughts  of  God. 

A.  Undoubtedly  so,  but  however  valuable  the  expression 
may  be,  I  would  rather  that  we  should  not  make  use  of  it  till 
we  are  convinced  that  our  investigation  leads  to  a  view  of 
Nature,  which  is  also  the  contemplation  of  God.  We  shall 
then  feel  justified  by  a  different  and  more  perfect  knowledge 
to  call  the  thoughts  of  Nature  those  of  God;  I  therefore 
beg  you  will  not  proceed  so  fast. 

S.  Willingly,  for  I  feel  most  strongly  that  we  are  stLQ  distant 
from  our  g^.     Among  other  thmgs,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
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whether  these  thoughts  of  Nature  are,  like  ours,  reciprocally 
coDnected  ? 

A.  This  is  an  important  question,  and  we  must  go  through 
a  series  of  considerations  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
answer. 

S.  Will  it  be  in  the  affirmative  ? 

A.  As  certainly  as  Nature  is  an  entire  and  not  an  im- 
perfect work.  «  The  first  step  in  our  investigation  will  be,  to 
convince  us  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  by  which  every  indivi- 
dual  thing  is  governed,  not  only  forms  a  variety  but  a  totality, 
a  unity,  and  a  whole.  Would  it  fatigue  you,  if  we  were  to 
repeat  once  more  what  we  said  about  the  waterfall  of  Sarpen, 
in  order  to  point  out  this  inward  and  necessary  unity? 

S.  I  assure  you  that  such  momentous  considerations  never 
tire  me,  if  1  can  only  comprehend  what  they  mean. 

A.  The  fundamental  idea,  so  &r  as  a  fundamental  idea  can 
be  expressed  in  such  a  natural  object,  is  a  river  falling  from 
a  height.  The  water  constantly  renewed  by  the  incessant 
stream,  falls  from  a  considerable  elevation.  It  obeys  the 
same  laws  of  falling  as  all  other  bodies,  and  thus,  during  its 
£dl,  receives  an  ever-increasing  velocity.  As  water,  the 
parts  naturally  roll  over  one  another  and  disperse,  and  thus 
form  separate  floating  drops.  By  the  constant  increase  in  the 
Telocity,  the  part^  which  first  fell  gain  a  start,  which  again 
separates  them  from  those  that  follow,  and  this  causes  a 
violent  dispersion;  every  obstacle  scatters  innumerable  drops 
in  all  directions;  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  world  of 
moving  drops  is  created,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  changing 
circumstances  around  them,  still  preserve  a  degree  of  indi- 
viduality. The  air  mingling  with  the  rushing  water,  makes 
foam,  which  is  composed  of  numerous  air-bubbles,  sur- 
rounded by  little  skins  of  water,  whose  remarkable  ever- 
varying  and  irr^^ular  white  sur&ce  is  well  known.  The 
height  of  the  tone  produced  by  each  individual  part,  is 
determined  by  the  height  of  the  &11,  but  its  force  is  not  only 
decided  by  tliat,  but  also  by  the  number  of  the  fEiUing  parts. 
The  impression  which  the  united  sound  produces  may  indeed, 
in  some  d^ee,  vary,  but  it  always  remains  essentially  the 
same.  The  noisy  roar  of  the  foaming  Mi  testifies  its  destruc- 
tive power,  which  apjiears  wben  anything  fragile  comes 
in  its  way.  All  this,  as  well  as  much  that  I  may  have 
forgotten,  and  still  more  which  occurs  unknown  to  me,  forms 
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a  most  intimately  connected  whole,  in  whicli  each  individual 
part  is  formed  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  the  thoughts  of  nature  which  it  contains  are 
inseparahle  from  the  primary  idea.  Its  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity among  other  waterfalls,  arises  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion which  is  quite  peculiar  to  it.  The  various  changes  which 
this  phenomenon  assumes,  in  spite  of  its  individual  peculiarity, 
are  derived  fix)m  changes  in  external  circumstances;  differ- 
ences in  the  velocity  of  the  falling  stream,  in  its  direction 
and  power,  the  light,  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat,  &c.  Thus  it  stands  before  us  in  its  peculiar  character, 
almost  like  an  animated  being,  filling  our  imaginations  with 
the  image  of  a  powerM  although  an  unconscious  giant,  a 
slave  of  nature,  with  almost  unbridled  power. 

S.  All  this  seems  very  clear,  but  it  is  very  horrible.  I  feel 
almost  more  dizzy  when  looking  into  the  empty  nothingness 
of  existence,  which  you  unfold  before  my  eyes,  than  if  I 
looked  down  into  the  deep  gulf  of  water. 

A.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  remain  here  forsaken,  nor 
do  you  believe  that  I  should  leave  you  in  this  waste. 

S.  Then  pray  come  to  my  assistance. 

A.  My  assistance  will  principally  consist  in  this,  that  I 
shall  encourage  you  to  help  yourself.  It  was  imdoubtedly 
the  apparent  unsubstantiality  of  the  object  we  were  con- 
sidering which  alarmed  you,  but  reflect  that,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  science,  you  must  have  regarded  the  same  object 
as  equally  unsubstantial. 

S.  I  see  you  are  right,  but  I  feared  that  every  other  ex- 
isting object  might  in  the  same  way  be  resolved  into  mere 
thought.    ' 

A.  Not  into  mere  thought;  for  all  existing  objects  are 
active  forces  of  nature,  which  represent  to  us  a  imity  of 
thought;  the  grounds  of  your  fear  lay  elsewhere. 

S.  I  believe  so,  but  tell  me  where  ? 

A.  The  unity  of  thought  here  is  not  represented  to  us 
as  a  small  and  exclusive  world  of  thought,  but  as  a  fragment 
of  a  greater  unity  of  thought. 

S.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

A.  But  you  must  expect  to  find  something  similar  to 
this,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  in  every  existing  thing,  since 
every  object  which  is  not  complete  in  itself  is  only  a  part  of 
the  great  whole. 
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S.  But  I  fear  the  substantiality  of  objects  will  thus  disappear. 

A.  Your  anxiety  is  not  without  a  cause ;  and  yet,  if  we 
ooRtinue  our  reflections  I  do  not  fear  for  you. 

S.  You  have  great  confidence  in  me. 

A.  I  must  banish  fear  from  our  reflections  to  its  true  home. 

S.  Where  does  it  lie? 

A.  In  existence  itself.  Take  any  individual  object  you 
please  from  the  whole  and  survey  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
everywhere  meet  with  dependence  and  mortality.  This  com- 
plaint is,  as  you  know,  as  old  as  the  race  of  man ;  if  there  is 
anything  imperishable,  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  material 
portion  of  existence. 

8-.  I  perceive  that  I  was  heedlessly  on  the  point  of  requiring 
what  was  impossible.     But  you  must  pardon  me. 

Aw  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it,  had  I  not  feared  you 
might  be  tempted  to  reproach  us  for  our  investigations,  and 
aay  that  the  view  of  existence  we  have  taken  is  less  powerful 
and  lively  than  it  really  is.  We  must  have  it  deeply  impressed 
upon  us,  that  every  question  bearing  on  the  Invariable  in 
nature,  if  we  do  not  raise  ourselves  above  the  standard  of 
sensible  existence,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  desponding  feeling  of 
nothingness.  We  therefore  only  discover  the  Invariable  by 
means  of  conclusions  founded  on  reason. 

S.  But  what  is  to  become  of  him  who  does  not  know  how 
to  make  a*  reasonable  conclusion  ? 

A.  He  is  supported  by  the  light  of  Reason  which  religion 
bestows. 

S.  That  is  true ;  and  now  let  us  proceed. 

A.  I  will  now  try  to  give  some  little  idea  of  those  views 
which  we  must  next  endeavour  to  appropriate.  We  are  all 
i^reed  that,  except  the  fundamental  forces  in  Nature,  the 
creating  forces,  there  is  nothing  constant  but  those  laws  by 
which  everything  is  regulated,  and  that  these  Laws  in  Nature 
may  justly  be  called  the  Thoughts  of  Nature.  The  frmda- 
mental  forces  themselves  exist  in  all  bodies;  their  diflbrence 
only  depends  upon  the  natural  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed.  That  from  which  an  object  derives  its  enduring 
peculiarity,  its  peculiar  essence,  is,  therefore,  as  we  have 
already  admitted,  that  combination  of  Nature's  laws  by  which 
it  was*  produced  and  is  sustained.  But  the  Laws  of  Nature 
are  the  Thoughts  of  Nature,  and  the  essence  of  things  depends 
upon  the  Thoughts  that  are  express^  in  them.     In  so  far  as 
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an  J  thing  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  essence,  all  the  Thoughts  of 
Nature  expressed  in  it  must  combine  in  one  essential  Thought, 
which  we  call  the  Idea  of  the  thing.  The  essence  of  a  thing 
is  therefore  its  living  Idea. 

S.  Then  the  essence  of  a  thing  becomes  a  mere  thought. 

A.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  I  said  its  living  idea,  and  I 
mean  by  that  the  idea  realized  by  the  forces  of  nature. 

S.  But  I  have  so  often  heard  and  read  that  the  idea  can 
never  be  realized. 

A.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  this  is  perfectly  true. 
In  each  individual  the  idea  is  only  realized  in  certain  direc- 
tioDs  and  with  certain  peculixir  distinctions.  This  also 
happens  in  Art.  The  sculptor  never  attempts  to  represent 
in  a  statue  the  idea  of  the  complete  man,  but  in  every 
individual  work  he  represents  him  with  some  one  pro- 
minent feature;  Jupiter  with  power  and  substantiality ; 
Apollo  with  youthful  animation  and  inspiration ;  Venus  with 
the  charms  of  loveliness,  Minerva  with  the  stamp  of  power 
and  thought,  but  imited  to  maidenly  dignity.  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  what  I  have  said  has  nearly  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  an  idea,  or  if  you  will,  a 
fundamental  idea,  may  adopt  various  peculiar  forms,  which 
we  may  regard  as  the  expressions  of  many  ideas  more  accu- 
rately defined. 

S.  But  are  ideas  as  perfectly  realized  in  nature  as  in 
Art? 

A.  K  we  consider  the  collected  works  of  the  artist  as  a 
world  of  Art,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  world  of  Nature 
is  not  inferior  to  it ;  but  we  will  not  draw  the  comparison  too 
closely.  Nature  executes  all  her  Ideas  with  unnumbered 
variations,  and  in  works  whose  production  occupies  an  im- 
measurable space  of  time.  The  complete  idea  is  expressed  ia 
^e  totality  of  all  things.  As  a  philosopher  brings  out  one 
idea  in  the  most  varied  forms,  or  as  a  musician  does  so  when 
he  makes  variations  to  a  theme,  so  does  Nature,  though  with 
.still  greater  variety.  Each  individual  is  thus  a  peculiar 
i-calization  of  the  fundamental  Idea  of  the  thing.  But  fertile 
Nature  does  not  limit  herself  to  exhibit  performances  of 
wh^i  the  ideas  are  isolated ;  she  appears  to  us  in  innumer- 
able altematiops  of  finite  relations,  which  a  prejudiced  ob- 
scrrer  would  designate  as  the  most  manifest  imperiection,  but 
vliidi  must  aj^pear  to  one  who  follows  out  the  course  of 
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nature  to  the  highest  point  to  which  it  should  be  developed 
in  the  human  race,  as  separate  acts  by  which  the  ideas  of 
objects  are  revealed  in  their  whole  force  to  a  powerful  and 
penetrating  understanding.  But  also  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  where  even  the  most  powerful  intellect  has  not  reached 
such  a  height,  the  scientific  man  may  gain  the  same  insight, 
though  by  a  less  wearisome  path. 

S.  Your  views  are  now  perfectly  clear ;  but  allow  me  to 
put  one  more  question,  which  occurred  to  me  before,  though 
I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  your  conversation.  You  said  that 
the  peculiarity  of  things  only  depended  upon  laws  in  Nature, 
but  from  my  own  experience,  the  material  which  composes 
the  thing  induces  also  varieties;  the  rose,  as  I  have  heard, 
receives  its  smell  from  an  oil  in  the  plant,  the  grapes  their 
taste  from  the  sugar  and  different  acids  they  contain,  and 
you  are  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind. 

A.  All  these  materials  are  only  combinations  of  more  simple 
materials,  and  their  union  is  the  result  of  natural  laws.  At  the 
same  time,  you  touched  there  on  a  point  which  might  entangle 
us  in  researches  which  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  point  out  how  science  has  shown  the  same  elements 
to  exist  in  very  different  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  so  that 
poisonous  plants,  and  those  which  afford  us  nourishment,  do 
not  receive  their  essential  qualities  from  the  elements  out  of 
which  they  are  composed,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
these  elements  are  arranged,  «.  e.  by  the  natural  thoughts, 
which  in  them  are  realized. 

S.  By  this  means  this  doubt  is  removed. 

A.  All  things  are  accordingly  realized  ideas,  but  each  idea 
is  expressed  in  a  very  limited  form,  whereas,  when  a  number 
of  natural  occurrences  happen  under  one  idea,  it  becomes 
most  completely  realized;  meanwhile,  every  idea  in  the  finite 
vorld,  which  is  realized  in  this  manner,  is  again  only  a  part 
of  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  idea.  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
each  species  of  animal  is  only  a  part  of  the  idea  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  and  this  again  only  a  part  of  a  stlQ  more 
enlarged  idea,  which  comprises  in  itself  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom ;  this  again  is  a  part  of  the  whole  idea 
of  the  earth,  which  appears  to  us  as  an  exclusive  little  world 
in  itself,  bu^  notwithstanding,  is  only  a  part  of  a  still  higher 
svstem. 
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H.  But  is  this  connection  a  reality,  or  only  a  conception 
of  our  own  brain? 

A.  Nature  herself  shows  us  that  it  is  her  work.  Our 
researches,  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  earth,  have 
taught  us,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  has  been  developed 
in  a  long  period  of  time ;  that  at  each  new  stage  of  develope- 
ment,  new  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  were  formed,  which 
as  much  resembled  in  structure  and  form  the  productions  of 
the  present  period  of  the  earth,  as  different  realizations  of  the 
same  fundamental  Idea  must  resemble  one  another.  It  is 
besides  of  great  importance  to  consider  the  progress  of  its 
developement.  Nature  commenced  with  the  lowest  organized 
finimftla  and  plants,  and  ascended  by  degrees  through  succes- 
sive periods  to  higher  forms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
stituted in  the  earlier  formations,  a  less  highly  developed 
kingdom  of  creation  than  what  now  covers  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  must  also  add,  that  the  higher  species  of 
animals  in  their  embryo  condition,  proceed  from  lower  stages 
of  developement,  which  are  connected  with  those  on  which 
the  inferior  animals  remain,  and  thence  they  traverse  succes- 
sive stages  before  they  reach  the  end  they  were  intended  for. 

H.  You  need  say  no  more ;  I  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  your  principles. 

A.  I  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  build  upon  what  you 
have  conceded.  Our  globe  is  a  part  of  our  solar  system, 
with  which  it  has  developed  itself,  and  is  in  constant  re- 
ciprocal action.  The  idea  of  the  globe  is  consequently 
included  in  that  of  the  solar  system,  but  in  the  same  way 
this  is  again  a  part  of  the  system  above  it,  that  system  of 
suns,  revealed  to  us  by  the  milky  way,  and  in  which,  by 
means  of  our  ingenious  optical  instruments,  and  the  inferences 
we  have  drawn  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  behold  what  must  always  remain  hidden  to  the 
unassisted  senses  of  men.  This  system,  which  appears  so 
enormous  to  us,  is  a  part  of  a  more  distant  and  higher  system, 
and  thus  it  continues  through  unbounded  space.  Even  so  an 
eternal  Whole  is  created  in  infinite  space,  which  embraces  all 
the  ideas  realized  in  existence;  but  this  infinity  of  ideas  is, 
at  the  same  time,  included  in  one  operating  idea,  in  an 
infinite  living  j^eason. 

H.  I  can  now  trust  myself  to  predict  the  answer  which 
you  will  give  to  the  question  which  was  the  cause  of  our  con- 
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Tersation.  The  material  and  the  spiritual  are  inseparahly 
muted  in  the  liTing  idea  of  the  Almighty  Power  by  whom 
aQ  things  are  created. 

6.  Buty  according  to  this  view,  man  appears  to  be  only 
Ae  moBt  difltingaished  among  the  animals^  not  a  free  agent, 
nor  a  reasonable  being. 

A.  It  may  appear  so  at  first  sight,  but  we  must  consider 
that  man  is  distinguished  above  sdL  other  creatures  on  earth 
by  this;  Tiz.,  that  Beason,  which  all  other  animals  uncon- 
sdoasly  obey,  in  him  is  awakened  into  self-consciousness. 
He  is  thus  a  free  agent;  but  remember,  only  so  far  as  is 
possible  to  a  finite  being. 

S.  But  I  stiQ  enooimter  another  fearful  difficulty;  I  do 
not  see  how  our  immortality  is  thus  secured. 

A.  You  will  meet  with  no  system  in  which  immortality 
is  proved.  In  each  it  must  be  left  to  faith,  as  it  is  here; 
bat  if  you  ask  how  this  faith  can  be  reconciled  with  our 
views,  and  can  be  justified  by  them,  I  limit  myself  to  the 
answer,  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  may  be  effected  here«  at 
least  as  strongly,  if  not  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  than 
in  any  other  system ;  but  it  requires  separate  investigation, 
which  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 


A  CONVERSATION. 


When  I  first  went  to  Paris  I  used  often  to  visit  the  Tuileries  Crardens, 
end  sit  down  opposite  two  beantifol  fountains.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  frequently  reminded  of  the  impression  they  made  on  me,  and  the 
following  conversation  has  been  the  result,  whidi  was  not  however  com- 
mitted to  paper  till  a  much  later  period,  about  ei^t  years  ago.  When  I 
last  visited  Fazis,  in  the  year  1846,  these  fountains  were  replaced  by 
others,  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  and  far  more  splendid,  they  also 
produced  more  sound,  and  were  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  busy 
throng,  but  on  that  account  less  welcome  to  the  traveller^  who,  seeking 
rest,  denres  to  yield  himself  to  the  impressions  of  nature  in  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  forms. 

Alfbed.    Fbakk. 

Alpbed.  We  have  wandered  about  long  enough  for  so 
warm  a  day.  Let  us  sit  down  upon  this  bench,  under  these 
blossoming  lime  trees.  The  delicious  fragrance,  the  cool 
shade,  the  lofty  fountain  opposite;  every  thing  invites  us. 
To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  garden. 

Fbaxk.  I  quite  agree  with  your  taste ;  it  is  my  favourite 
haunt.  I  often  sit  here  for  a  long  time,  yielding  myself  to 
the  impression  of  surroimding  nature.  If  any  one  happened 
to  notice  me  he  would  think  I  was  lost  in  thought,  and  yet 
I  often  discover  that  I  am  in  a  condition  of  which  it  may  be 
most  correctly  said,  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  this  state  is  by  no  means  one  of  inaction.  I  might 
feel  myself  tempted  to  call  it  dream-like;  but  it  neither  re- 
sembles dreams  in  their  disconnected  ideas,  nor  in  their 
complete  abstraction  from  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
consciousness.  I  feel  as  if  nature  spoke  to  me  with  a 
thousand  tongues,  and  I  were  her  quiet  and  self-absorbed 
listener.  This  is  far  from  being  an  unprofitable  state  of  mind, 
it  not  only  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  repose,  thereby 
bestowing  eneigy  for  fresh  activi^,  but  I  often  perceive  that 
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mcxre  recdlections  remain  with  me  than  I  at  first  imagined ; 
they  may,  perhaps,  slumber  for  a  time,  but  wake  in  my  medi- 
tations and  thoughts  when  I  require  them,  and  surprise  me . 
like  beneTolent  friends  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  dreamt. 
Now,  as  your  science  teaches  you  how  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  nature;  can  you  explain  this  remarkable  influence  ? 

A.  Tlie  spot  is  inciting,  and  I  am  delighted  to  converse 
with  you  on  this  subject;  but  there  was  something  in  your 
challenge  which  makes  me  fear  that  our  conversation  wiU  not 
be  worthy  of  the  tone  of  mind  which  the  scene  demands. 

F;  You  seem  to  treat  the  matter  too  seriously. 

A.  No  indeed.  I  am  speaking  with  deliberation ;  but  you 
shall  decide  whether  we  sliould  not  spend  our  time  better,  if 
we  each  yielded  ourselves  silently  to  our  own  impressions, 
infltf^f>  of  carrying  on  a  conversation,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  neither  of  us  might  know  the  real  opinion  of  the  other. 

F.  Can  conversation  have  no  better  result  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly,  provided  we  first  clear  away  a  certain 
misunderstanding. 

F.  I  beg  you  will  do  so. 

A.  Permit  me  then  to  say  there  is  a  little  irony  in  your 
challenge. 

F.  Do  you  think  so? 

A.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  think  the  desired  explanation 
impossible,  and  if  we  allow  your  view  of  the  case  to  be  correct 
I  grant  you  to  be  so  far  in  the  right. 

F.  Let  us  hear  how  much  you  know  of  my  opinion. 

A.  You  have  to  a  certain  degree  imparted  it  to  me  your- 
self. I  have  observed  on  former  occasions,  that  when  you 
ask  for  a  scientific  explanation,  you  require  the  subject  to 
be  so  entirely  sublimated  into  thoughts,  that  no  metaphysician 
could  go  further. 

F.  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  Poet  may  be 
also  a  Metaphysician.  If  I  am  to  hear  an  explanation  I 
require  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  sifted. 

A.  I  will  not  dispute  this  point,  but  I  cannot  undertake 
to  give  such  an  explanation. 

F.  That  means  that  you  can  give  none  at  all. 

A.  WeU,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  words.  I  do  not  wish 
that  what  my  science  has  to  say  upon  our  subject  should  be 
called  an  explanation,  but  if  from  this  you  imagine  that  I  con- 
sider science  can  bring  forward  nothing  to  throw  a  light 
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upon  it,  I  must   guard    myself   against  such  a  misinter- 
.pretation. 

F.  Well,  I  must  not  attribute  to  you  more  than  justly 
belongs  to  you. 

A.  You  must,  therefore,  confess  that  had  this  misunder* 
standing  been  allowed  to  remain,  our  conversation  would  have 
become  a  reciprocal  war  of  words.  Whatever  I  might  have 
alleged,  would,  from  your  pre-judgment,  have  been  considered 
without  a  purpose,  and  foreign  to  the  matter ;  and  you  would 
have  endeavoured  to  cure  me  of  a  conceit  which  I  had  never 
entertained.  In  this  manner  I  frequently  observe  long  con- 
versations pass  away  utterly  without  result,  which,  had  they 
been  pursued  by  the  very  same  men  with  a  more  favourable 
commencement,  might  have  created  real  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. 

F.  I  cannot  deny  this,  but  I  confess  I  have  almost  forgotten 
what  we  were  going  to  talk  about. 

A.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  that  a  frequent  con- 
nection subsists  between  the  active  operations  of  Nature  and 
the  impressions  they  produce  on  us.  But  I  would  rather  not 
define  too  accurately  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  listen  with 
indulgence  to  what  I  bring  forward;  test  it;  and  then,  if 
necessary,  we  can  consider  the  most  suitable  terms  in  which 
to  express  it. 

F.  I  perceive  you  arm  yourself  against  me,  as  if  I  were  a 
formidable  enemy. 

A.  You  cease  to  be  so,  if  you  do  not  expect  an  attack 
from  me,  and  if  you  are  convinced  that  science,  when  rightly 
understood,  assimilates  with  poetry. 

F.  Well  then,  let  us  come  to  the  point. 

A.  When  I  behold  this  forcible  jet  of  water  almost  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  rising  nearly  36  feet  high,  I  am 
secretly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  power  which  compels  the 
water  to  ascend  contrary  to  its  gravity. 

F.  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.  I  have 
frequently  enjoyed  the  sight  of  this  fountain  without  thinking 
of  this  power. 

A.  You  are  right  not  to  let  me  proceed  if  you  do  not 
understand  me.  But  you  will  perhaps  withdraw  your  objection 
when  you  remember  that  I  spoke  of  a  secret  impression. 

F.  But  if  the  impression  is  secret,  I  can  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  to  me  therefore  it  does  not  exist. 
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A.  I  assoie  you,  this  assertion  is  only  a  passins  idea;  you 
hare  continually  received  similar  secret  impressions.  It  is 
not  long  since  we  both  witnessed  two  expert  fencers  engaged 
in  a  mock  fight.  'One  of  them  especially  won  our  applause. 
Did  we  then  calculate  the  amount  of  strength  and  skill  which 
enabled  him  to  handle  his  weapons  so  dexterously,  and  to  as- 
sume those  nimble  postures  by  which  he  princip^y  showed 
the  complete  subjection  of  his  body  to  his  will  ?  Surely  both 
the  strength  which  he  actually  put  forth,  as  well  as  that  more 
possiTely  displayed  in  his  whole  frame,  contributed  to  our 
pleasure,  not  beoiuse  we  remarked  to  each  other  their  imusual 
proportions,  but  because  we  were  inwardly  filled  with  remem- 
brances, which  roused  1^  this  sight,  permitted  us  to  feel  how 
much  power  was  here  manifested. 

F.  You  are  perfectly  right.  I  spoke  previously  against 
my  better  knowledge.  It  just  now  occurs  to  me,  that  I  once 
showed  this  fountain  to  a  child,  who  had  never  seen  one  before, 
and  he  said,  '  How  can  the  water  rise  upwards  here,  while 
every  where  else  it  falls?*  Thus  I  am  persuaded  that  we  are 
struck  with  a  secret  sensation  of  wonder  at  this  sight. 

A.  Did  you  explain  the  cause  to  the  child  ? 

F.  Yes,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  I  told  the  boy 
the  name  of  the  lake  from  which  the  water  comes.  He  knew 
it,  and  was  aware  that  it  is  situated  in  high  ground ;  I  there- 
fore had  only  to  tell  him  that  the  water  came  firom  that  lake 
through  subterranean  pipes,  and  was  driven  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  of  water. 

A.  I  fear  now  that  you  retract  the  secret  wonder  of  which 
you  spoke. 

F.  You  wish  to  lead  me  into  temptation,  but  this  time  you 
shall  not  succeed.  A  secret  wonder  is  always  excited  at  the 
sight  of  anything  uncommon,  although  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion we  may  detect  the  cause.     Are  you  now  satisfied } 

A.  Yes,  we  now  understand  each  other  delightfully.  I 
therefore  proceed  with  much  more  freedom,  and  we  will  first 
glance  at  the  variety  of  motion  exhibited  in  this  fountain. 
What  usually  first  attracts  our  attention  is  the  increasing  size 
of  the  rising  jet  of  water.  This  proceeds  fi'om  the  portions  of 
water  during  their  ascent  constantly  declining  in  rapidity,  and 
the  slower  stream  requiring  a  broader  space  for  the  same 
quantity  of  water  to  pass  through. 

F.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 
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A.  Imagine  a  gate,  just  broad  enough  for  ten  men  abreast 
to  pass  through  it,  and  suppose  it  was  required  that  a  thou- 
sand men  thus  arranged  should  pass  through,  at  a  regulated 
pace,  in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  let  this  afterwards  be  tried 
with  half  the  speed,  and  two  minutes  would  then  be  requisite 
for  the  passage ;  if  however  there  was  a  gate  by  which  they 
might  still  pass  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  it  must  be  broad 
enough  for  twenty  men  abreast  to  pass  through  it  at  once. 
Now  imagine  a  succession  of  rings  surrounding  this  jet,  and 
each  ring  to  be  a  gate  through  which  the  water  has  to  pass ; 
so  much  the  wider  must  these  become,  as  the  water  diminishes 
in  velocity.  The  increase  in  thickness  which  the  jet  acquires 
in  its  ascent  is  consequently  produced  by  a  succession  of 
movements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

F.  That  is  clear.  This  increasing  size,  this  almost  inward 
growth,  fetters  the  imagination,  and  kindles  the  idea  of  an 
inward  life ;  but  in  pursuing  this  idea  we  meet  with  another 
active  power.  The  enlargement  ceases  by  the  jet  of  water 
scattering  itself  into  innumerable  drops.  It  seems  as  if  we 
saw  a  countless  number  of  small,  transparent,  pendent,  twigs, 
consisting  of  parts  which  are  visibly  separate,  yet  adhering 
80  closely  to  each  other  that  it  is  as  if  an  imseen  agency 
maintained  their  connection.  The  latent  active  power  which 
was  at  work  in  the  connected  portion  of  the  thick  jet  of 
water  seems  to  be  here  manifested  in  far  richer  variety. 

A.  I  think  you  have  described  that  very  well. 

F.  It  is  for  you  now  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this. 

A.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  water  which 
flows  out  of  a  reservoir,  whether  it  be  upwards,  downwards, 
or  sideways,  receives  such  a  vibratory  motion,  that  hence 
a  capability  is  developed  for  the  formation  of  drops  which 
alter  their  form  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  For  example, 
if  in  any  very  short  space  of  time  a  drop  of  water  should 
sustain  a  contraction  upwards,  which  would  make  it  some- 
what flatter,  in  the  next  period  of  time  it  would  be  con- 
tracted in  breadth,  which  would  cause  it  to  become  longer. 
Nearest  the  outlet,  all  the  parts  run  into  one  another,  forming 
a  connected  whole ;  somewhat  farther  off",  where  the  jet  be- 
comes less  clear  and  transparent,  t^ey  are  separated,  but  still 
apparently  flow  together,  and  only  at  a  greater  distance  the 
visible  separation  takes  place. 

F.  But  are  we  certaip  that  all  this  really  happens?     I 
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eannot  see,  for  instance,  how  we  know  that  the  parts  which 
apparently  run  into  one  another,  are  really  separated. 

A.  I  \nll  not  detain  you  with  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  first  attempts  to  prove  this,  but  only  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  simple  demonstration,  which  has  been  lately  brought 
to  li^ht.  It  is  made  by  pouring  out  water  in  the  dark,  and 
causmg  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  to  follow  each  other 
at  very  short  intervals  of  time,  when  the  clouded  part  of  the 
jet  which  previously  seemed  connected,  we  now  perceive  to 
consist  of  drops. 

F.  Do  electric  sparks  enable  us  to  see  objects  with  greater 
exactitude? 

A.  Certainly,  in  this  case.  For  so  long  as  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  drops  are  seen  in  one  uniform  light,  the  eye  receives 
new  impressions  before  the  previous  ones  are  extinguished, 
on  which  account  one  impression  is  undistinguishable  from 
anotiier;  now  in  the  experiment  I  have  just  mentioned, 
though  the  time  which  elapses  between  each  light  is  infinitely 
short,  each  impression  remains  long  enough  to  form  itself, 
and  to  vanish  again,  before  a  new  one  can  interfere  with  it. 

F.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  experimentalists,  that 
they  know  very  little  of  impossibilities.  But  tell  me  about 
the  tendency  there  is  to  form  drops  when  nearer  the  outlet  of 
the  stream. 

A.  I  must  again  pass  over  much,  which  would  lead  us 
too  fiur  from  our  object,  and  only  mention  a  few  striking 
experiments,  which  in  other  respects  belong  to  our  subject. 
As  musical  tones  are  produced  by  vibrations  from  other 
bodies,  for  instance,  a  string,  or  extended  skin,  or  the  air 
in  a  pipe,  so  we  must  infer  that  the  vibrations  in  drops  also 
produce  tones;  and  such  is  really  the  case.  If  a  stream  of 
water  exists  imder  circumstances  which  permit  the  ear  to 
be  held  close  to  the  jet,  and  if  the  impression  is  not  over- 
powered by  some  extraneous  noise,  a  very  low  soimd  is  heard 
from  the  jet  itself;  but  should  the  stream  fall  on  an  extended 
skin,  or  on  a  great  metal  plate,  or  in  an  empty  metal  basin, 
the  tone  is  heard  strongly  enough  to  determine  the  note,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  are  requisite  to  produce  it. 

F.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  tone  produced  by  the  skin, 
the  plate  or  the  basin,  is  actually  the  same  as  that  generated 
by  llie  drops? 
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A.  I  will  explain  the  caae  by  another  well-known  experi- 
ment. You  will  doubtkis  have  often  obserred  that  when  a 
timing-fork  is  strodk,  it  gives  a  very  feeble  tone,  which  at  a 
moderate  distance  is  quite  inaudible ;  but  place  the  handle 
of  the  fork  upon  a  table,  a  pane  of.  glass,  or  a  stiffly-stretched 
skin,  and  its  power  is  wonderfully  increased,  and  whatever 
the  material  may  be,  which  supplies  the  strength,  the  tone 
always  remains  the  same. 

F.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

A.  In  connexion  with  these  experiments  on  rimning 
water,  there  is  yet  another  which  I  recollect,  and  which  de- 
serves our  attention.  When  we  have  discovered  the  tone  of  a 
stream  of  water,  and  when  this  tone  is  produced  by  very 
powerful  vibrations  in  the  jet  and  body  of  water,  we  then 
perceive  that  a  great  portion  of  the  connected  jet  is  separated 
mto  drops;  indeed,  when  the  e£Peet  is  very  strong,  this  change 
applies  to  almost  the  whole  of  that  part ;  thus  it  is  established, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  vibrations  already  exist  in  the  connected 
portion  of  the  jet. 

F.  It  is  w<md«rful  what  a  sum  o£  inner  life  lies  concealed 
in  this  fountain.  But  another  question  occurs  to  me ;  do  we 
not  hear  the  same  tones  in  the  splashing  which  accompanies 
the  fEilliog  drops  ? 

A.  No ;  those  are  caused  by  the  blow  of  the  drops  against 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  might,  perhaps,  wish  this 
noise  away,  but  he  who  gladly  yields  himself  to  the  impres- 
sion of  Nature  as  a  harmonious  whole,  will  not  share  in  such  a 
feeling,  llie  absence  of  noise  in  the  falling  drops  would  piro- 
duce  an  uneasy  sensation  in  him,  somewhat  like  a  body  with- 
out a  shadow. 

F.  It  is  a  happy  idea;  but  I  must  remonstrate  as  a 
practical  aesthetii^  philosopher,  for  I  am  often  annoyed  by 
this  splashing. 

A.  So  am  I,  but  only  when  I  do  not  yield  to  the  impression 
in  its  totality ;  for  instance,  when  I  am  too  near  the  object.  I 
am  convinced  the  landscape-gardener  did  not  place  this  bench 
here  without  reflecticm.  His  feeling  for  nature  must  have 
told  him  that  this  fountain  would  make  the  most  pleasing  im- 
pression when  contemplated  from  this  position.  To  be  so 
near,  that  the  splashing  is  too  loudly  heard,  that  the  fountain 
cannot  be  properly  surveyed,  and  that  it  does  not  form  an 
agreeable  whole  with  the  neighbouring  objects,  lb  very  much 
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the  same  as  if  a  pictnxe  is  seen  in  a  hlae  light,  or  under  sur- 
immding  influences  of  a  disturbing  nature. 

F.  I  must  allow  that  you  are  in  the  right. 

A.  But  we  must  not  consider  the  case  only  on  one  side. 
Hie  sound  whu^  is  produced  carries  life  and  activity  into  the 
niiole.  This  sound  is  naturally  composed  of  innumerable 
single  ones,  and  the  e£Ebct  produced  receives  its  peculiarity 
fipom  the  prevailing  gradation  among  the  individual  parts. 
Hie  various  drops  descending  in  different  arches,  produce  a 
gpcceBsion  of  regular  alternations  of  sound.  In  the  collected 
impression  which  we  thence  receive,  the  various  disorderly 
impresBLOiis,  though  individually  slumbering  to  us,  arrange 
th^nselves,  and  thus  contribute  to  give  an  ascendancy  to  the 
seDsadon  of  repose  and  peace. 

F.  Here  we  have  an  insight  into  the  connection  between 
external  nature,  and  the  impressions  which  it  produces  (m  us. 

A.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  paths  which  are  pursued 
by  tke  different  portions  of  the  jet.  These  paths  follow  the 
]i^  of  projection.  You  perceive  that  the  water  is  driven 
Inwards  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  Whenever  a  body 
b^ins  to  move  freely  in  this  direction,  it  would  continue  im- 
interruptedly  to  do  so,  if  the  force  of  gravity  did  not  con- 
stantly draw  it  downwards.  Hence  the  motion  is  forced  to 
describe  a  curved  line,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ibe 
parabola.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  that  this  figure  is  the 
ezpressicHi  of  an  important  xmity  of  thought,  and  it  is  proved 
by  experiment  that  such  forms  awaken  in  us  a  feeling  of  the 
BeaulafuL 

F.  Here,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  one  path, 
but  with  many,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  all  describe 
the  same  figure. 

A.  And  such  is  the  case.  By  the  influence  of  other  forces 
on  the  water,  deviations  are  produced;  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  without  its  influence,  but  still  a  middle 
direction  remains,  which  does  not  deviate  perceptibly  from 
the  parabola,  and  the  other  paths  lie  around,  in  a  regular 
series  of  approaches  to  that  form.  Hence  arises  a  greater 
inward  varie^,  besides  a  more  comprehaisive  unity ;  and  in 
this  manner  "die  impression  gains  peculiar  copiousness  and 
depth  of  thought. 

F.  I  most  beg  of  yon  to  esqplain  this  last  expression  more 
accurately. 

D  2 
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A.  Willingly,  though  I  will  now  only  specify  the  argu- 
ment nearest  at  hand,  and  not  repeat  the  whole  chain  of 
ideas,  which  you  formerly  were  justified  in  demanding. 
With  this  proviso  I  reply,  that  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
external  world  are  the  same  as  the  thoughts  within  ourselves. 
The  former  are  the  eternal  thoughts  which  science  unfolds, 
and  by  which  all  things  are  regulated,  though  they  are  un- 
conscious of  it  themselves ;  the  latter  are  the  same  eternal 
thoughts,  but  produced  in  ourselves.  Thus,  wherever  a 
variety  of  natural  laws  co-operate  under  one  governing  uni^, 
we  find  everywhere  a  fulness  of  ideas;  and  I  maintain 
that  our  inner  sense,  which  is  constructed  in  conformi^  to 
the  same  laws,  comprehends  this  as  the  Beautiful. 

F.  Your  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear  to  me,  and  I  must 
not  interrupt  our  conversation  to  require  proofis  for  the  asser- 
tions which  you  maintain.  I  beg  you  rather  to  give  me  your 
views  on  a  different  effect,  which  has  just  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
light  proceeding  from  that  jet  of  water;  it  neither  resembles 
the  light  of  pearls,  nor  that  which  proceeds  from  still  water, 
— there  is  a  particular  kind  of  glitter  in  it. 

A.  This  is  natural  to  the  phenomenon.  While  the  foun- 
tain floats  before  our  senses,  in  some  degree  as  a  still  image, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  falling  drops  are  constantly 
leaving  their  position,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh  ones,  the 
light  naturally  comes  to  us  with  all  the  tremulous  motion 
which  the  reflection  from  incessantly  changing  objects  most 
produce.  I  do  not  only  mean  the  change  of  the  position 
which  the  drops  sustain ;  there  are  besides  two  other  circum- 
stances to  consider,— one,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
the  frequent  change  of  form  in  every  drop  from  inward  vibra- 
tions, and  which  occurs  so  rapidly,  that  the  impressions  they 
produce  are  indeed  undistinguishable,  but  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  reflected  light;  the  other  consists  in  this, 
that  the  series  of  drops  are  really  composed  of  large  drops, 
and  very  small  intervening  ones.  When  I  spoke  of  the 
formation  of  drops,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
this;  however,  these  small  drops  are  connected  with  our 
subject,  and  claim  our  attention.  The  eye  thus  receives  a 
complete  series  of  inwardly  connected  impressions,  which 
in  no  wise  resemble  those  produced  by  transparent  and  im« 
movable  bodies. 
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F.  I  have  sometimes  received  similar  impressions  £rom 
drops  when  they  &H1  from  the  roof  after  heavy  rain,  or  in  a 
thaw  when  the  sun  has  shone  on  them. 

A.  These  impressions  must  have  some  analogy,  as  the 
fionnation  of  drops  obeys  the  same  laws  in  this  as  in  tiie 
other  case. 

F.  As  I  require  no  &rther  explanation  on  this  point  just 
now,  I  will  propose  one  general  question.  I  have  seen  many 
fimntains  wnich  were  very  different  from  the  present  one.  I 
have  seen  some  rush  out  with  much  greater  force  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  disperse  themselves  in  far  finer  drops, 
and  thus  lose  the  impression  of  repose  in  motion  here  so 
clearly  expressed.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  another  great 
fofuntain,  which  made  a  very  difibrent  impression  upon  me. 
It  does  not  at  all  surprise  me  that  small  ones,  like  everything 
inaigmficant,  shoidd  make  but  a  slight  impression;  I  can 
myself  &ncy  that  a  fountain  on  a  very  small  scale,  would 
excite  derision  similar  to  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  but 
still  the  individual  pecidiarities  of  every  fountain  may  be 
worth  our  notice. 

A.  Let  us  first  consider  those  fountains  which  are  ejected 
by  a  force  proportionate  to  their  mass  of  water.  The  in- 
creased action  of  the  inward  motion,  and  more  resist- 
ance from  the  atmosphere,  are  sufficient  causes  for  the 
greater  dispersion  which  is  produced,  and,  therefore,  as  you 
observed,  you  are  sensible  of  a  more  forcible  stamp  of 
life  and  motion;  they  roar  and  foam,  and  almost  overpower 
US  with  their  force:  on  which  account  they  seem  to  me  better 
suited  for  large  and  popidous  cities,  and  public  gardens,  than 
for  more  retired  situations,  which  harmonize  with  a  heavier 
and  slower  stream  of  water. 

F.  What  do  you  say  to  those  fountains  resembling  this 
one  in  every  essential  respect,  but  constructed  on  a  much 
larger  scale? 

A.  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  dif- 
ferent impression  that  is  produced  by  one  of  such  an  enormous 
size,  for  the  foimtain  which  gave  rise  to  this  feeling  was, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  180  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body;  when  I  stood  so  near  ^t  I  could  distinguish 
the  individual  parts,  I  was  imable  to  siurey  the  whok,  at 
least  not  so  as  to  command  the  entire  form;  and,  added  to 
tins,  the  noise  of  the  &lling  drops  was  so  stunning,  that  it 
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deadened  the  impression  of  the  smaller  falling  moveiftients. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  exactly  distinguish  these  impressions, 
but  we  are,  notwithstanding,  sensible  of  their  existence. 
More  poweifol  and  imposing  than  most  other  fountains, 
the  impression  it  otherwise  niade  on  me  was  rather  eleTating 
than  pleasing.  The  inward  harmony  was  not  destroyed,  but 
obliged  to  succumb  to  a  feeling  of  greater  strength  and 
power. 

F.  You  are  right.  When  viewing  a  powerful  waterfiall, 
the  Harmonious  is  still  less  perceived,  and  in  a  stormy  sea  it 
is  almost  extinguished;  the  impression  of  the  Great  and  the 
Sublime  there  rules  paramount;  there  does,  however,  exist  a 
certain  degree  of  magnitude  which  is  no  longer  beautiful. 

A.  Indisputably,  if  we  take  the  word  beautiful  in  its 
usual  limited  signification;  but  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of 
all  differences,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  similarity  between 
tiiat  £eu;ulty  of  the  soul  by  which  we  comprehend  the 
nddime,  and  that  by  which  we  comprehend  what  we  pecu- 
liarly designate  beautiful,  namely,  an  unconscious  reason  in 
nature,  wfilch  is  here  apparent.  In  my  opinion,  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  arrived  at  a  clear  conviction,  that  reason 
pervades  nature,  yet,  in  proportion  to  tiie  manifestation  of 
universal  harmony  surroimding  us,  most  men  perceive  the 
accordance  of  the  impressions  of  nature  with  this  hidden 
reason.  A  stormy  sea,  a  tempest,  lightning,  all  manifest 
themselves  as  powers,  through  which  the  unknown  spirit  of 
nature  reveals  itself.  A  wide  expanse  of  surface,  such  as  the 
vault  of  heaven,  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains,  excite  a  feeling  in  us  nearly  akin  to  this.  They 
appear  as  the  works  of  the  eternal  power  of  nature,  and 
arouse  within  us  the  feeling  of  an  independent  and  an  all- 
ruling  Being. 

F.  But  I  have  often  felt  very  differentiy  when  in  the 
presence  of  such  great  objects.  I  well  remember  that  once, 
in  a  mountainous  country,  when  an  enormous  precipice  rose 
before  me,  I  was  overcome  by  a  sense  of  desertion  and  death. 

A.  That  often  happens  when  there  is  nothing  present  to 
remind  us  powerfully  of  life  and  activity.  If  the  feeling  of 
^be  Sublime  overcomes  us  when,  standing  on  a  barren,  stony 
plain,  we  look  upwards  towards  a  huge  wall  of  rock,  it  chiefly 
arises  because  our  spirit,  amidst  innumerable  recollections, 
aoddenly  awakened  by  other  circumstances,  turns  towards  the 
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power  which  has  produced  the  object.  This  object  itself 
does  not  awaken  any  strong  feeling;  and  that  spirit  must 
have  had  a  peculiar  tendency  and  tone  which  would  rather 
dwell  on  the  Sublime  than  tremble  before  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  death.  It  is  very  different  when  mountains  rise 
in  various  forms  before  us ;  when  waterfalls  glitter,  foam«  and 
roar ;  when  woods  and  pasture-land  prove  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and  when  birds  and  insects  enliven  the  air :  then  Nature 
herself  bids  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Sublime.  Without  a 
previous  sense  of  the  inner  life  of  reason,  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  called  beautiM  would  be  dead.  That  which  is 
full  of  life  arouses  it  in  ourselves ;  and  this  feeling  of  life 
appertains  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  beauty.  What  a 
nch  variety  of  inward  activity  we  beheld  in  that  fountain ; 
were  this  to  be  separated  from  it,  all  besides  would  leave  but 
a  faint  impression !  An  attempt  to  represent  it  in  painting 
might  in  some  degree  please  the  eye,  if  it  were  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  but  the  enjoyment  which  arises  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  object  would  be  much  diminished, 
because  motion,  lustre,  and  the  play  of  light,  could  never  be 
represented  in  a  picture.  I  have  several  times  seen  pictures 
of  fountains,  but  the  impression  they  produced  upon  me  was 
very  poor. 

F.  I  cannot  contradict  you.  Then  you  require  that  the 
Beautiful  shoidd  comprehend  the  Sublime,  the  Living,  and  the 
Harmonious;  but  after  what  you  have  expressed  about  the 
Sublime,  it  appears  to  me  this  is  only  a  peculiar  quality  of 
the  Living.  You  particularly  cited  active  operations  as 
examples. 

A.  And  great  effects  as  well ;  yet  I  do  not  deny  that  these 
all  point  to  the  power  which  produces.  In  the  Sublime, 
howevpr,  our  thoughts  do  not  dwell  with  the  active  power, 
but  with  the  independence  which  is  there  revealed ;  this  may 
happen  in  different  ways,  so  that  I  consider  the  Sublime  may 
be  divided  into  many  sorts ;  however,  we  will  not  enter  on 
this  subject,  but  I  will  merely  observe  that  all  conditions  of 
beauty  are  so  inwardly  connected,  that  they  always  appear  to 
us  imited. 

F.  The  evening  closes  in,  and  I  must  leave  you,  as  I  am 
expected  at  home ;  but  reflecting  with  pleasure  on  our  con- 
versation, I  confess  I  am  surprised  by  some  unpleasant  feelings. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  our  observations  had  been  too  material. 
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A.  We  are  apt  to  feel  this  whenever  we  trace  a  connexion 
between  our  own  inner  life  and  the  influences  of  external 
nature ;  but  does  it  originate  from  our  comprehending  nature 
in  too  material  a  manner  ?  It  seems  to  me,  in  such  cases,  we 
forget,  or  rather  we  do  not  sufficiently  remember,  that  Nature 
is  the  work  of  the  same  Spirit  to  whom  we  owe  our  own 
being.  When  we  figure  to  ourselyes  the  idea  in  its  full 
reality,  that  it  is  the  same  reason,  the  same  creative  forces, 
which  reveal  themselves  in  external  nature  as  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  our  connection  with  nature  must  then 
appear  as  a  part  of  the  great  harmony  of  existence,  but  not 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Material  over 
the  Spiritual. 

F.  You  are  right.  I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
make  such  a  mistake ;  our  conversation  comprehends  enough 
to  meet  these  difficulties. 


THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  NATURE 

BY 

THOUGHT  AND  IMAGINATION. 


Communicated  at  the  Meeting  of  Scandinayian  Philosophers  in 

Christiania,  1844. 

It  is  well  known  that  man  pursues  very  diflferent  paths  in 
the  development  of  his  faculties,  and  in  his  apprehension  of 
the  surroimding  world,  and  that  these  paths  are  again  sub- 
divided into  various  smaller  ones,  which  are  followed  century 
after  century,  but  without  ever  being  sufficiently  connected 
to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  form  an  organic  whole. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  those  sciences  which  start  from  the 
most  closely  connected  efltorts.  How  long  it  was  before 
geography  and  botany  united  to  form  a  geography  of  plants, 
and  how  lately  has  geology  become  connected  with  geo- 
graphy, as  well  as  with  zoology  and  botany,  though  fliey 
all  approach  so  nearly  to  one  another!  And  is  it  not, 
therefore,  natural  that  a  much  greater  interval  should  remain 
imcultivated  between  those  modes  of  comprehension  which 
are  imder  the  dominion  of  very  different  faculties  of  the  soid  ? 
By  this,  I  mean  the  comprehension  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  mind,  on  the  other,  by  the  imagination.  It  i» 
true  the  same  active  forces  exist  in  both.  That  faculty  of 
thought  which  enables  us  to  apprehend  surroimding  nature, 
can  as  little  dispense  with  mental  perception,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  as  imagination 
can  dispense  with  that  power  of  thought,  which  gives  a  form 
to  all  her  creations.  The  different  manner,  however,  in  which 
they  manifest  themselves,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  they  have 
each  their  peculiar  domain  in  which  they  must  respectively 
act,  and  mould  themselves  according  to  their  own  fashion. 
An  incompetent  exercise  of  the  imagination  on  questions  of 
science,  or  of  abstract  thought  on  art,  operates,  as  is  well 
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known,  with  a  prejudicial  influence.  We  have  many  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  poetical  attempts  which  have  often  been 
made  on  scientific  subjects,  and  in  the  still  more  frequent 
endeavours  to  submit  art  solely  to  the  dictates  of  Reason ;  but 
this  has  given  rise  to  exaggerated  fears  in  those  who  have 
felt  these  abuses.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  mention  here 
how  this  one-sidedness  exhibits  itself  among  the  labourers 
in  the  field  of  science;  but  it  is  this  dread  of  exercising 
reason,  so  frequently  existing  in  those  who  have  lived  too 
exclusively  in  the  world  of  their  own  imaginations,  which  I 
now  mean  to  consider.  This  dread  is  by  no  means  equally 
expressed  in  all  directions  by  the  same  men;  there  are  many, 
in  all  the  social  af^s  of  life,  and  in  all  those  sciences 
which  are  most  nearly  connected  with  mankind  and  human 
events,  who  allow  full  play  to  thought,  and  the  knowledge 
derived  from  it,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate  the  con- 
stant action  by  which  their  world  of  imagination  is  formed ; 
but  the  insight  which  is  gained  &om  physical  science  has 
not  been  able  to  get  the  same  justice  at  their  hands  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  so  intimately  acquainted  with  it. 
Therefore  the  greater  proportion  of  mankind  have  deve- 
loped, in  their  contemplation  of  the  physical  imiverse,  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  and 
of  ideas  of  nature  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  childhood  of 
the  hmnan  race.  There  is  much  that  is  fabulous  in  this  con- 
ception of  nature,  but  we  cannot  dispense  with  it,  as  there  is 
nothing  which  we  can  offer  in  exchange  for  the  &culty  of  the 
imagination.  Even  all  that  it  contributes  to  the  external 
adornment  and  support  of  religion,  or  to  fill  the  blank  which 
we  are  sensible  of  in  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  higher 
things,  belongs  to  a  past  age.  Hence  arises  that  strange  dread, 
possessed  by  so  many,  of  Qie  results  of  science ;  a  dread  which 
threat^is  to  destroy  that  world  which  their  faith  and  feeling 
ior  the  Beautiful,  had  created ;  thus  they  are  consigned  to  a 
vacuity  and  nothingness  which  would  indeed  be  fesurful  were 
it  imavoidable,  and  tiie  triumphant  conquests  of  natural  science 
which  give  us  the  purest  pleasure,  are  for  such  imhappy  beings 
no  less  than  the  dangerous  approaches  of  a  conquering  foe. 
Their  greatest  desire  is  that  this  foe  should  be  driven  back, 
and  at  times  they  entertain  some  fSednt  hopes  of  it,  which 
however  are  repeatedly  destroyed  by  a  stronger  feeling  of  the 
thith,  80  that  in  reality  they  dare  not  commit  themselves  to 
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the  truth  of  their  own  existence,  and  therefore  are  happiest 
when  able  to  forget  this  dangerous  enemy. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  investigatar  of  natural  science 
considers  it  his  duty  to  demonstrate  how  the  truths  which  are 
obtained  by  reflection  and  observation  of  Nature,  contain  rich 
naterials  for  the  imagination;  these  however  must  be  enu 
^oyed  only  on  one  ccmdition ;  namely,  that  we  must  become 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  those  truths  as  we  have  been 
with  the  l^;ends  of  the  past.  It  is  not,  however,  obli- 
gatory that  every  one  should  study  the  laws  of  science, 
any  more  than  that  the  customary  education  hitherto  given 
presupposes  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  world  of 
legends ;  on  the  contrary,  naturalists  must  persevere  in  their 
e&rts,  and,  indeed,  with  renewed  ardour,  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  truths  of  natural  science,  and  to  develop  the 
real  life  of  nature  contained  in  them ;  it  is  vain  to  clothe 
tiiem  in  the  present  day  with  the  garb  of  ancient  poetry. 
The  most  ignorant  among  us,  as  participators  in  a  common 
inheritance,  have  unconsciously  gained  a  knowledge  of  nature 
very  different  from  that  contemplation  of  the  imiverse  co- 
incident with  the  childhood  of  the  human  race;  on  the 
other  hand  this  does  not  lead  to  those  views  that  are  de- 
"^doped  by  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  science.  In  the 
present  century,  therefore,  we  feel  more  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity of  reconciling  the  world  of  reason  and  imagination. 
This  reconciliation  is  indeed  not  to  be  effected  in  a  moment, 
bat  must  be  the  fhut  of  repeated  efforts;  and  to  contribute  to 
tbem,  a  succession  of  examples  will  serve  to  prove  how  the 
intuitive,  and  what  is  nearly  related  to  it,  the  prophetic  view 
of  nature,  may  be  more  exactly  defined  and  further  developed 
by  means  oi  tbe  profounder  knowledge  which  is  derived  from 
reflection. 

I  therefore  venture  to  offer  what  follows ;  and  I  select  as 
my  object  the  most  sublime  I  can  conceive,  which  is  the 
starry  firmament.  I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  ill- 
timed  and  injudiciouis  remarks,  which  have  injured  this  sub- 
ject in  the  estimation  of  many,  but  this  shaU  not  deter  me 
from  investigating  the  source  of  those  feelings  which  are 
excited  when  contemplating  the  stars,  if  thought  is  allowed 
to  follow  its  natural  impulse,  and  is  not  distracted  by  other 
ideas.     I  perhaps  may  di^lease  some,  by  communicating 
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much  irliich  is  already  well  known ;  but  if  I  am  to  include 
aU  I  wish  to  say,  this  is  unaToidaUe. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  impression  produced,  on  a  quiet 
night,  by  a  clear  cloudless  sky.  There  is  a  uniTersal  impression 
in  it  which  is  felt  by  all  men.  The  deamess  and  force  of  the 
impression,  howeyer,  is  not  alone  modified  according  to  the 
different  temperaments  peculiar  to  each  man,  but  also  in 
pn^portion  to  the  different  d^;ree8  of  mental  culture  eadi 
may  have  reeeired.  It  is  this  point  towards  which  we  will 
pdncipaUy  direct  our  attention,  but  we  must  first  take  into 
account  and  lay  aside  that  whidi  is  common  to  aU. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  the  Tastness  of  the  impression 
which  the  starry  heavens  produce,  since  it  is  so  poweiiul  as  to 
be  felt  bT  ererr  one.  He  evesi  who  seeks  no  more  tiian  the 
gratificatMm  of  his  senses,  and  whose  dawning  reason  is  but 
fidntly  traceable  in  his  sensational  apprehensions,  must  ac- 
knowledge diat  the  canopy  of  heaTm  is  the  grandest  object 
he  knows:  this  vast  estoit  howerer  would  be  dead  and  blank 
to  us  weie  it  not  enHTened  by  the  innumerable  host  of  stars. 
Their  light  eomes  to  us  with  douUe  focefiom  the  darkness  of 
the  suiTOundh^  earth,  when  those  objects  whidi  remind  us  of 
the  triTtal  circumstances  of  daily  hie  <H- which  are  of  transitoty 
importance,  and  which  would  otherwise  attract  our  attentim 
on  all  sides,  are  inviable.  This  enlarges  the  scale  of  our  ideas, 
and  quidmks  our  perceptions  for  the  leoeptiim  of  that  lig^ 
which  proceeds  fitun  a  hi^ier,  a  greater,  and  a  less  transitQEj 
wt»ld.  Thegkirioosnaliireof  li^t  is  here  wondetfiilfy  mani- 
fested; its  animating  and  beneficial  effects  haTe  in  mSL  times 
caused  it  to  be  the  most  beantiiul  emblcin  of  lifo  and  Tirtoeu 
Beneath  the  mild,  dear,  undazding  light  cf  stars,  whidi 
acarcdy  enables  us  to  see  anydiii]^  around  us,  while,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself^  the  Kght  shines  but  to  manifest  itseU^ 
we  fed  as  if  light,  and  life,  and  Happines  dwdt  fer  away 
abovY  us  in  those  distant  regions,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
fiteknesB,  Death*  and  Terror  remained  hoe  on  earth.  This 
inteqpveted  in  one  manner  may  be  easily  misandeistood; 
the  feding  whidi  siidi  a  sight  eJLCniai!&  upon  the  unper- 
ifited  senses  has  iMrthm^  to  do  with  dicse  miseonstractions. 

Added  to  all  dds.  we  haTe  the  decpk,  and,  we  may  say, 

of  ni^t^  by  which  the  ear  receiTes  as  feint 
of  ^he  WQild  beneath  ns^  as  are  eonTcred  to  tiie 
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eye  by  the  mild  starlight  In  short,  it  is  not  a  mere  flight  of 
the  imagination  which  causes  our  devotional  feelings  to  be 
excited  on  a  starlight  night,  but  it  springs  from  a  feeling 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature. 

How  different  is  the  impression  of  a  moonlight  night.  The 
mild  light  of  the  moon's  disk,  unlike  that  of  the  sun,  does  not 
oblige  us  to  lower  oiur  eyes,  but  rather  draws  them  upwards 
to  Heaven.  At  the  same  time,  it  so  far  overpowers  the  light 
c^  stars  that  they  no  longer  attract  oiur  notice,  and  sometimes 
become  almost  invisible.  Moonlight  also  shows  just  so  much 
of  earth  as  to  prevent  our  entirely  forgetting  it ;  thus,  Fancy 
and  Thought,  rapt  in  mild  enthusiasm,  hover  indefinitely 
between  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  forms  which  this  original  view 
assumes  in  the  different  degrees  of  development  of  the  human 
mind.  We  can  easily  fancy  the  impression  of  a  starlight 
night  on  the  mind  of  uncivilized  man :  the  expansive  vault, 
rising  above  the  surrounding  woods  and  mountains,  embraces 
all  &at  is  known  to  him  of  the  earth's  surface.  His  ideas 
of  measurement  are  indeed  far  too  limited  to  grasp  the 
expanse  of  Heaven :  and  yet  it  is  the  most  imposing  object 
he  knows ;  the  stars  to  him  are  only  points  of  Hght,  but  the 
clearness  and  purity  of  that  light  is  not  without  its  influence. 
The  contrast  between  the  bright  vault  of  heaven  and  the  dark 
earth,  the  silence,  and  the  accompanying  repose  of  mind, 
are  so  £uniliar  to  our  senses,  that  we  are  none  of  us  strangers 
to  the  impression. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  man  whose  powers  of  intellect  and 
observation  are  perceptibly  developed ;  his  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  the  heavens  will  have  proportionately  increased. 
He  has  noticed  particular  stars,  which  he  again  recognises, 
and  some  distinguished  groups  more  especially  attract  his 
attention :  he  has  watched  them  over  distant  mountain  sum- 
mits, and  as  he  advanced,  perceived  how  their  remoteness  to 
each  other  seemed  to  increase,  while  their  distance  &om  him 
remained  the  same;  this  distance  must  consequently  be  so  im- 
mense, that  the  journey  he  has  made  can  be^  no  comparison 
with  it.  He  now  therefore  has  a  greater  standard  by  which 
to  take  his  measurements :  this  enlsprges  his  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  heavens.  He  observes  that  all  terrestrial  b'ghts 
grow  feebler  and  feebler  the  feirther  they  are  removed  from 
128,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  distance  they  totally  disap- 
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pear.  But  the  lights  of  heayen  which  he  knows,  are  manj 
times  more  distant  than  the  farthest  hills,  yet  remain  as  pure 
and  clear  as  if  thej  belonged  to  a  different  order  of  thmgs. 
He  ha^  arrived  at  these  conclusions  by  observation  and  re- 
flection, but  the  recollection  of  the  residts  follow  him  in  those 
hours  in  which  he  quietly  resigns  himself  to  the  great  impres- 
sion of  nature. 

We  wiQ  now  imagine  one  so  far  advanced  as  to  have 
acqxdred  a  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy,  as  much  as  we 
may  suppose  was  the  case  with  the  Chaldseans,  and  the  aspect 
of  die  heavens  increases  in  magnitude  and  completeness.  He 
now  knows  that  among  the  lesser  stars,  some  wander  in  a 
pre-ordained  path,  while  others  are  fixed  in  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  and  he  knows  that  these,  as  well  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  have  a  regulated  course.  The  uninterrupted  obser- 
vations of  successive  races  have  led  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
unequal  distances  of  these  wandering  bodies,  but  we  may  feel 
sure  that  he  does  not  recapitulate  all  the  knowledge  which 
has  resulted  from  the  enquiries  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
is  in  some  part  his  own,  whenever  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
impression  which  the  heavenly  bodies  produce ;  yet,  still  those 
discoveries  are  as  present  to  his  contemplation  as  the  occur- 
rences of  every-day  life  are  to  men  in  general.  His  scale  of 
measurement  is  far  larger  than  on  the  former  position  he  held ; 
the  remoteness  of  the  moon  seems  to  him  now  enormous  com- 
pared  to  all  the  distances  on  earth,  and  yet  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  before  which  the 
moon  frequently  passes,  and  which  it  conceals  from  our  view.  It 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  how  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  heavens  has  increased  in  size  and  in  importance ;  and  added 
to  this,  there  is  now  the  still  grander  idea  of  an  order  existing 
among  the  heavenly  movements,  which  is  also  frdl  of  benefici^ 
results  to  our  earth.  It  is  the  thought  of  a  reasonable  guidance, 
independent  of  the  earth ;  of  a  higher  Reason  manifested  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  of  human  nature,  though  not 
devoid  of  extraneous  elements.  From  the  previous  position 
on  which  we  stood,  imagination  filled  up  the  empty  space 
in  knowledge,  by  the  idea  that  a  Sun-god  guided  the 
flaming  car  of  Day  across  the  Heavens,  that  he  might  repose 
at  night  on  the  lap  of  Ocean.  The  moon  traversing  the  vault 
of  heaven  was  also  deified.  These  ideas  yield  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  astronomical  science,  though  they  linger  long  among 
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ibe  multitude;  and  not  only  among  the  ignorant,  but  even 
with  those  who  have  received  some  education,  which  howeyer 
may  not  have  induded  a  diligent  study  of  the  heavens.  The 
idea  on  the  other  hand  has  not  yet  reached  the  unity  of  a 
divine  guidance;  each  of  the  wandering  stars  receives  the 
name  of  a  particular  divinity  endowed  with  earthly  attri^ 
bates.  The  incalculable  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, easily  gives  rise  to  tiie  thought,  that  by  their  light,  as 
by  tiieir  periodical  variations,  the  other  lights  of  heaven  are 
also  not  without  their  influence  on  human  events ;  and  this  idea 
must  have  been  still  more  firmly  grounded,  because  no  one 
eyer  imagined  that  the  influence  of  the  heavens  extended 
beyond  the  earth.  Though  the  gods  had  a  higher  existence, 
they  were  still  gods  of  the  earth,  and  this  earth  was  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  People  then  began  to  ascribe  to 
the  lesser  planets  an  influence  on  the  fate  of  individual  men; 
thus  arose  Astrology,  which  among  other  human  follies  has 
been  so  warmly  supported.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  or  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  suited  these 
views;  but  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  old  bibulous  lore, 
ihe  remains  of  earlier  times,  coidd  only  have  existed  simid- 
taneously  with  it,  because  no  one  ventured  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude. 

The  conception  then  entertained  of  the  structure  of  the 
heavens  must  have  been  felse  and  narrow;  althou^  far  more 
comprehensive  than  at  an  earlier  period.  At  first  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  arch  of  heaven  moved  roimd  the  earth, 
and  that  the  paths  which  the  planets  follow  lay  within  this 
arch;  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  was  not  stationary.  It 
was  called  the  "  Fortress  of  Heaven,"  the  firmament  which 
rested  on  firm  foimdations,  for  instance,  on  the  highest  hills; 
but  at  a  later  period  it  was  observed  that  each  of  these 
wandering  lights  pursued  separate  paths,  and  were  at  diflerent 
distances  from  the  earth,  each  had  its  individual  transparent 
crystal  arch ;  and  above  all  these  arches  the  fixed  lights  oi 
heaven  were  supposed  to  dwell,  the  pure  empyrean,  the 
abode  of  the  highest  Immutability.  All  were  obliged,  such 
was  the  received  opinion,  to  move  roimd  one  common  axis. 
Thus  it  was  believed  that  the  wandering  planets  occupied 
seven  heavens,  and  that  the  eighth  was  the  dwelling  of  eternal 
light,  and  eternal  Immutability. 
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Although  we  have  now  left  this  point  of  view  far  behind 
us,  we  must  yet  confess  that  the  soul  which  drew  nourish- 
ment from  this  knowledge  received  a  more  comprehensive 
impression  of  the  heavens  than  at  earlier  stages  of  develop, 
ment ;  and  that,  above  all,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  divine  guidance,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
attending  errors,  has  always  had  an  exalting  and  ennobling 
tendency. 

We  can  select  no  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  astronomy 
between  this  and  the  Copemican  period.  The  additional 
discoveries  were  fewer,  and  less  striking,  though  they  con- 
tinually presented  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  astro- 
nomers who  endeavoured  to  harmonize  their  observations 
with  their  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  universe.  But 
externally  Christianity  had  introduced  a  new  conception  of 
the  world.  The  structure  of  the  universe  was  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  work  of  one  God.  This  conviction  had 
indeed  already  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  on  one  small  spot 
on  earth,  among  a  few  gifted  men  who  lived  insulated  among 
the  heathens;  but  we  would  not  by  this  be  led  aside  from  the 
more  general  course  of  events.  By  Christianity  our  thoughts 
became  purer,  our  exaltation  towards  God  higher  and  more 
glorious;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  astronomy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  by  it,  the  Christian 
imagination  gains  a  conception  of  space  in  which  to  place  the 
various  habitations  of  the  blessed  amidst  the  countless  arches 
of  heaven. 

In  later  times,  from  the  Copemican  period  to  the  present 
day,  there  are  many  resting  points ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  gained  during  that  space  of  time  is  so  inter- 
woven, that  we  can  form  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole,  if  we 
at  once  transport  ourselves  to  the  present  period ;  and  when 
we  have  grasped  what  is  to  be  seen  from  that  position,  we 
may,  if  we  desire  it,  easily  return  to  earlier  epochs. 

The  observation  of  the  heavens  has  now  gained  an  entirely 
different  character:  the  fixed  vault  has  disappeared;  the 
earth  is  no  longer  the  central  point,  but  a  heavenly  body 
floating  among  an  endless  number  of  other  planets :  it  is,  in 
foot,  received  into  the  heavenly  system.  This  view  gives 
us  an  entirely  new  impression  of  magnitude.  We  derive 
measurements  and  calculations  frt)m  it  which  exhibit  distances, 
compared  to  which  millions  of  miles  are  nothing.    The  un- 
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initiated  liear  of  these  proportions  with  wonder,  and  view  the 
matter  with  trust  or  doubt,  according  to  their  different  dis- 
poations ;  but  among  the  uninitiated,  there  are  some  intel- 
lectual men  who,  with  fancied  superiority,  have  ridicided 
ihoae  who  took  pleasure  in  hearing  of  such  high  nimibers. 
Great  and  small,  they  say,  are  merely  relative  conditions :  an 
en  is  large  compared  to  a  hair*s  breadth,  but  small  when 
eompared  to  a  mile ;  and  again,  what  is  a  mile  in  comparison 
with  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ?  Every  degree  of  mag- 
nitude may  be  opposed  to  another  which  might  exceed  it  m 
quantity.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  childish  to  delight  in  the  high 
numbers  of  astronomy  ? 

This  would  all  be  quite  correct,  were  we  only  speaking  of 
abstract  numbers ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
importance  of  these  high  numbers  lies  in  their  being  viewed 
as  signs  and  links  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  as  an 
organic  whole.  As  for  instance,  when  the  bulk  of  a  whale 
is  valued  alone  by  the  number  of  ells  it  measures,  it  conveys 
no  meaning  to  us ;  but  when  the  creature  is  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  animal  creation,  then  the  numbers  become  of  im- 
portance ;  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  astronomical  numbers, 
though  in  a  far  higher  degree.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  obliges  us  to  view  our  object  more  accurately 
with  reference  to  this  relative  measurement.  We  always  begin 
from  some  well-known  size  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  chiefly 
from  some  relative  proportion  in  our  own  bodies ;  the  thumb, 
the  width  of  the  hand,  the  length  of  the  arm,  the  fathom,  the 
foot,  or  the  footstep;  almost  all  other  measurements  are 
derived  from  these.  The  mile,  or  whatever  other  staAdard 
we  may  select  to  express  the  measurement  of  the  roads,  is 
only  a  multiplication  of  the  same  scale ;  for  instance,  of  the 
foot,  or  the  footstep :  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  its 
diameter,  is  again  but  a  repetition  of  the  elementary  standard 
of  the  road  measurement,  and  thus,  even  when  we  flx  on  the 
metre  or  pendulum  as  our  scale,  we  ourselves  still  continue  to 
be  the  elementary  standard,  and  our  imagination  always  leads 
us  back  to  ourselves.  When  the  exact  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  fixed  according  to  the  established  standard  of  measurement, 
we  are  able  to  determine  the  distances  of  our  solar  system, 
and  also  those  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  the  distances  of  the  sun ; 
thus,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  there  is  a  connecting  link 
between  all  the  results  of  scientific  measurement.    But  that 
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our  imagination  may  embrace  these  calculations,  we  must 
submit  l£em  to  its  influence ;  and  when  we  view  our  earth  in 
this  light,  it  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, when  compared  to  the  whole  system  of  the  imirerse : 
again,  the  whole  of  the  solar  system  is  but  as  a  drop  to  the 
whole  ocean,  when  compared  with  that  system  of  suns 
revealed  by  iiie  multitude  of  stars  in  the  Milky  Way ;  even 
this  great  system  of  suns  is  but  as  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam  to 
the  whole  earth,  when  balanced  with  still  remoter  and  higher 
arrangements.  Our  imagination  is  at  once  reminded  of  those 
researches  which  prove  that  all  these  vast  nimibers  form  a 
connected  series  of  mutually  connected  links  of  being,  reci- 
procally acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other.  Well  then,  are 
not  the  starry  heavens  a  fii  wider  field  for  the  imaginative 
powers  than  at  en  earlier  degree  of  developement  in  the 
human  race  ?  and  are  not  those  vast  measurements  wonder- 
fully rich  in  interest,  when  considered  in  their  countless 
inward  connections,  even  if  only  cursorily  viewed  as  a  system 
of  magnitudes? 

As  a  deeper  insight  into  these  things  infinitely  increases 
our  conception  of  space,  filled  as  it  is  with  worlds  and  their 
revolutions,  so  is  it  also  with  the  existence  of  those  worlds  in 
reference  to  duration.  Amidst  the  numerous  variations  in 
the  movements  of  the  planets  which  have  been  completed, 
and  recommenced  after  a  certain  space  of  time,  we  must 
allow  some  to  have  occupied  many  thousand  years.  The 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  for  instsmce,  occupies  a  period  of 
25,600  years :  the  extremely  involved  variations  which  the 
inclination  of  the  ecliptic  is  subject  to,  require  a  period  of 
40,350  years,  and  anotlier  of  92,930  years.  The  time  which 
our  system  requires  to  circulate  round  the  higher  system  to 
which  it  belongs,  must  indeed  far  exceed  even  these.  The 
exact  time  is  still  unknown,  but  we  may  say  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  that  thousands  of  years  are  as  nothing  to  it. 
Here  again,  however,  if  our  imagination  takes  man  and  the 
duration  of  the  human  race  as  its  standard,  we  gain  an  idea 
of  the  durability  of  nature  far  beyond  the  limited  notions  of 
ordinary  life,  since  it  neither  conceives  of  Betn^  as  something 
dead  and  stationary,  nor  despairs  over  the  Finite  as  ever 
doomed  to  mutability.  Thought  and  imagination,  matured 
by  scientific  knowledge,  can  alone  discern  eternity  through 
the  light  of  stars. 
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gciemse  does  not  dwell  upon  inactive  magnitudes;  it  was 
onty  that  we  might  gain  a  clearer  view,  that  we  separated 
4hem  for  a  few  moments  from  actiye  objects.    All  enlight- 
tmed  men  are  aware  that  every  planet  is  a  globe  like  our  own, 
.though  it  ifi  a  angular  i^esult  of  the  dominant  tendency  of 
•apr  minds,  tliat  this  idea  only  occupies  a  subordinate  situation 
'With  most  people,  who  are  full  of  &lse  opinions  and  ideas  which 
mamt  be  destroyed  if  the  fuU  import  of  this  truth  is  imderstood. 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  the  other  planets  resemble 
mr  earth,  and  that  some  of  them  are  considerably  larger; 
inn  must  dwell  on  this  idea,  and  graft  it  on  our  minds.     How 
.unimportant,  for  instance,  are  events  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
.those  who  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  who 
jhare  never  sufficiently  considered  them,  so  as  to  be  convinced 
nf  their  reality.     The  most  trifling  village  gossip  frequently 
lasfsites  a  greater  interest  than  events  which  have  altered  the 
ientire  feoe  of  the  globe:   the  same  may  be  applied,  in  a 
.different  manner,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe  in  those  who,  though  the  study  of  astronomy  may 
^ve  been  neglected,  are  highly  cultivated  in  other  respects. 
JBnt  we  must  not  stop  at  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it :  he 
who  would  truly  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens, 
must  live  in  long  and  intimate  communion  with  what  they 
'teach  us ;  he  must  have  beheld  the  mountains  in  the  moon, 
and  admired  the  exactitude  by  which  their  height  is  ascer- 
tained by  their  shadows,  by  the  order  in  which  their  summits 
are  Illuminated  by  the  sun.     Thence  he  must  turn  to  the 
planets,  and  be    convinced  that  they  have  not  a  smooth 
snr&ce,  but  that,  like  the  earth  and  moon,  they  also  have 
hills  and  valleys  :  he  must  occasionally  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  himself  in  thought  to  one  or  other  of  these  distant 
planets ;  for  instance,  to  Jupiter,  whence  he  would .  behold 
•our  earth  twinkling  like  a  little  star,   and  by  the  aid  of 
magnifying  instruments  might  search  for  and  discover  our 
moon ;  he  would  there  see  the  rapid  alternation  from  laboxur 
•to  repose  during  the  short  day  of  ten  hours ;  and  on  the  other 
'hand,  witness  ^e  long  duration  of  the  seasons,  which  include 
'more  than  eleven  of  our  earthly  years.     Our  sun  vrill  seem 
five  and  twenty  times  smaller  than  it  does  to  us,  but  then  it 
wanders  in  the  varying  light  of  four  moons.     Pursuing  the 
orbit  of  this  planet,  which  is  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
-our  earth,  he  will  gain  a  far  more  comprehensive  insight  into 
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the  region  of  space,  though  he  will  scarcely  cany  away  more 
impressions  than  from  a  dream.  The  spirit  must  not  tire ; 
it  must  wander  beyond  our  sun's  dominions,  and  must  re- 
cognize a  peculiar  sun  in  every  fixed  star,  surrounded  like 
ours  by  wandering  planets,  to  which  it  gives  day  and  night, 
spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter.  He  must  acknow* 
ledge  that  there  are  harmonious  arrangements  beyond  even 
these,  in  which  suns  like  our  planets  are  parts  of  a  great 
system ;  this  again  is  part  of  a  higher  and  higher  still,  thought 
having  no  limits  to  confine  it.  He  who  has  ever  lived  in 
close  communion  with  this  idea,  which  we  have  but  just 
^anced  at,  will  bear  it  in  mind  when  beneath  a  staiiit  sky, 
and  will  receive  from  it  a  rich  and  vivid  impression.  Should 
there  be  any  one  who  has  not  experienced  this  feeling,  and 
who,  trusting  to  his  mental  developement  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  thinks  he  is  justified  in  regarding  it  with 
scorn,  we  may  remind  him  of  the  words  Of  the  profoimd 
philosopher  Malebranche,  who  after  listening  to  one  of  Ra» 
cine's  tragedies,  inquired,  "  What  does  it  prove  ? " 

We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by 
the  stars,  of  the  existence  of  inhabitants  of  other  worlds ;  but 
in  considering  what  an  innumerable  variety  of  beings  endowed 
with  reason  may  be  distributed  throughout  this  vast  space,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  reasonable 
creatures  exist  exclusively  on  our  own  earth ;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  man,  none  do,  or  ever  have  existed,  through- 
out the  imiverse  of  being. 

If  we  view  the  case  in  an  abstract  light,  we  may  possibly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  creation  on  our  earth  has 
attained  its  highest  development,  and  that  there  exist  no 
other  beings  endowed  with  reason  on  any  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies.  If  we  stop  short  at  this  point,  we  may  be  easily  led 
astray  by  principles  which  are  foreign  to  the  matter ;  for  in* 
stance,  by  one-sided  poetical  or  religious  views,  which  may 
bestow  an  air  of  possibility,  or  even  probability,  to  the  idea  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  case  in  its  whole 
bearing  with  the  rest  of  existence,  then  this  abstract  pos- 
sibility proves  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  reality.  We 
cannot  at  present  do  more  than  give  a  hasty  glance  at  this 
subject;  it  will,  however,  be  enough  to  prove,  that  man 
neither  occupies  the  highest  position,  nor  can  he  be  the  only 
being  endowed  with  reason.    When  we  regard  the  develope- 
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ment  of  the  earth,  we  behold  a  succession  of  eras,  in  each  of 
which  new  and  more  perfect  beings  have  been  developed,  and 
we  obBerve  that  the  human  race  did  not  come  into  being  before 
the  last  conTiilsion,  or  rather  transformation  of  nature.     It 
may  be  dangerous  to  wound  the  self-love  of  the  hmnan  race 
hy  the  supposition  that  it  must  one  day  make  room  for  a  more 
perfect  order  of  beings.    We  will,  therefore,  rather  recall  to 
our  remembrance  that  our  entire  solar  system  has  developed 
itself  in  a  series  of  natural  periods  similar  to  the  earth,  and 
that  each  planet  must  still  submit  to  a  succession  of  creative 
transformations ;  consequently,  we  may  infer  that  they  have 
dl  had  a  succession  of  created  beings,  with  such  variations 
only  as  the  difPerent  natural  conditions  of  each  must  induce. 
Would  it  not  be  a  strange  assertion  that  neither  the  older 
planets,  at  the  most  remote  distance  from  the  sun,  nor  the 
yofunger  and  nearer  ones,  had  any  of  them  attained  to  such  a 
desree  of  developement  as  is  exhibited  on  our  earth  ?  Though 
a  uight  colour  of  support  might  be  given  to  the  assertion,  it 
never  could  bear  a  dose  investigation ;  shoidd  we,  however, 
OD.  such  grounds  maintain  that  man  ruled  paramount  through- 
out the  wide  expanse  of  the  imiverse,  we  must  go  £Eir  beyond 
this.      Our  system  is,  indeed,  but  a  small  part  of  a  far 
higher  er^stem,  with  which  it  has  been  developed  under  similar 
laws,  only  di£Pering  in  the  increased  complication  which  the 
enormous  difference  in  proportion  of  a  system  of  systems 
must  necessarily  induce.    The  same  fundamental  idea  of 
the  globe  and  of  man  must  be  repeated  in  each,  though 
borne  out  under  different  conditions ;  and  must  we  believe 
that  on  none  of  these  planets,  similar  or  dissimilar  to  our 
own  globe,  reason  has  been  awakened  to  self-consciousness  ? 
But  we  may  not  even  rest  with  the  impression  of  such  a 
system  of  worlds ;  it  only  forms  part  of  a  still  higher  one, 
and  must  we  suppose  that  here  also  reason  has  not  attained 
the  developement  of  self-knowledge  ?     Thought  never  finds 
repose,  but  rises  to  higher  and  higher  worlds ;  and  except  on 
earth,  can  it  recognize  nothing  but  barren  solitude  where  no 
reasoning  being  Ims  ever  penetrated  ?    No,  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  nature  of  things,  that  reason  should  develope  itself 
into  self-consciousness,  not  only  in  one  spot,  but  in  every 
member  of  the  system,  although  in  different  degrees.     If  we 
rightly  weigh  uie  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  both  as 
regards  its  accuracy,  or  its  extent  and  completeness,  we  can 
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hardly  believe  that  man  has  yet  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  deyelopement.  Associated  with  the  most  sublime  enjoy- 
ment, when  we  haye  been  able  to  gain  a  footstep  in  know- 
ledge, we  are  conscious  of  the  most  ardent  longing  for  a 
profounder  insight,  the  possibility  of  which  is  dimly  apparent 
before  us.  If  we  regard  the  whole  of  existence  as  a  living 
revelation  of  Reason  in  time  and  space, .  we  can  conceive  that 
the  most  varied  degrees  of  developement  may  be  found  distri- 
buted  through  all  time,  and  that  some  bodies  are  still  spheres  of 
vapour,  others  have  reached  fluidity ;  while  others  have  gained 
a  solid  nucleus,  and  so  onwards  to  the  highest  point  of  develop-- 
ment ;  and  then  backwards  again  even  to  those  bodies  which, 
are  on  the  verge  of  final  destruction.  But  even  were  it  possible  . 
to  maintain  that  self-conscious  reason  alone  existed  on  earth,  it 
still  remains  true,  and  is  proved  by  the  remains  that  have 
reached  us  of  an  earlier  stage  of  developement,  that  there  was 
an  immeasurably  long  period  of  time  before  the  creation  of 
man ;  is  it  possible,  then,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
period  there  was  not  a  single  being  capable  of  perceiving  and 
apprehending  his  own  existence  ?  Let  every  one  search . 
whether  this  idea  can  bear  a  sound  investigation. 

It  is  now  plain  that  he  who  is  convinced  by  the  proofs  I 
have  mentioned,  that  living  beings  are  distributed  through  the 
whole  of  existence,  will  contemplate  the  stars  with  very  diffe- 
rent thoughts  and  views,  and  have  a  fer  wider  field  for  the  . 
scope  of  his  imagination  than  he  who  is  ignorant  of  these 
secrets  of  nature. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  whole  imiverse  is  subject  to 
laws,  and  that  these  laws  are  guided  by  reason.  Few  wiU 
contradict  this  truth;  but  when  viewed  from  scientific  ground 
it  is  displayed  with  greater  force.  Only  imagine  that  he  who 
from  his  study  of  the  earthfs  movements  has  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  those  great  laws  of  the  world,  which  are  as 
simple  as  they  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  will  then 
perceive  that  the  vast  masses  of  matt^  vrandering  through 
the  regions  of  space,  have  under  the  same  laws  and  forces 
become  perfect  spheres,  have  afterwards  modified  their  forms, 
and  are  now  kept  in  their  appointed  paths..  He  must  pursue 
the  application  of  this  fundamental  idea  with  dose  discrimi- 
nation, but  also  with  enlarged  views'^,  and  he  will  see  at  length . 
that  all  which  calculation?  has  taught  hiuLis  fiilfiUed.  *'  That 
which  the  spirit  proBuseS)  nature  pex&^^ms."    Doea  he  not. 
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feel  that  lie  is  accepted  as  a  participating  link  in  the  eternal 
principle  of  the  universe  ? 

He  sees  no  inactive  void  in  the  remote  distances  between 
the  planets.  Hie  space  is  filled  by  aether,  and  is  penetrated 
by  the  attractive  forces  by  which  the  whole  universe  is  held 
toeether.  The  aether  itself  is  an  ocean,  whose  waves  form 
li^t,  that  great  connecting  link  which  conveys  messages  from 
globe  to  globe,  and  &om  system  to  system.  The  better  we 
understand  these  truths,  the  wider  will  be  the  view  unfolded 
to  us,  and  futurity  promises  to  reveal  still  more  secrets ;  the 
wonders  of  the  globe,  unravelled  by  science,  prove  that  we  are 
not  isolated  beings,  but  that  we  are  related  to  the  whole 
universe;  and  with  the  same  comprehensive  grasp,  though  in 
a  different  direction,  reveals  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
universal  attraction.  The  observant  student  is  carried  up-^ 
wards,  penetrated  and  animated  by  the  voice  of  nature ;  and 
he  himself^  though  possibly  in  the  smallest  degree,  reacts  on 
her. 

Let  us  imagine  an  observer  of  the  stars  whose  imagination 
is  stored  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  mentioned,  and  we  must 
feel  persuaded  that  the  greatness,  the  life,  the  overflowing 
Hunight, — ^in  short,  the  presence  of  Divinity  must  shine  on 
his  soul  with  the  same  light  from  heaven  which  in  existence 
meets  his  eye. 

This  example,  though  only  one  of  many,  ought  to  be 
sofBcient  to  indicate^  that  when  we  resign  our  whole  souls  to 
that  enjoyment  which  flows  from  the  comprehension  of  natiu'e, 
the  more  our  minds  are  cidtivated,  so  much  the  greater  will 
be  the  pleasure  we  shall  receive  ;  and  this  culture  can  only 
be  attamed  by  the  diligent  study  of  those  results  which  have 
been  obtained  from  scientific  research. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  INFIDELITY 

IN   THEIS 

EELATION  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


1. — The  Nature  of  Superstition  and  Infidelity, 

It  is  universally  considered  that  natural  science  has  been 
most  influential  in  the  extirpation  of  superstition,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  We  also  believe  that  infidelity  is  often 
caused  by  the  study  of  natural  science,  but  this  can  only 
arise  from  its  abuse.  It  may  appear  superfluous  to  submit 
opinions  so  generally  received  to  a  fresh  inquiry,  if  we  have 
no  reason  to  contradict  them ;  but  a  cursory  glance  at  human 
nature  proves,'  that  there  exists  much  disagreement  as  to 
their  mode  of  application,  and  that  this  subject  is  rarely 
comprehended  by  the  multitude  as  distinctly  or  clearly  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Many  people  imagine  that  superstition  is  closely  allied  to 
faith,  and,  tiierefore,  they  fancy  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
former  may  endanger  the  latter.  We  must,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate,  that  superstition  may  be  viewed  on 
two  sides,  one  of  which  has  a  casual,  and,  consequently,  a 
dissoluble  connection  with  true  faith,  while  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  is  closely  connected  with  the  most  fearful  impiety. 
There  are  others  who  consider  superstition  as  poetical,  and 
who  are  therefore  adverse  to  its  destruction.  We  must 
remind  them,  however,  of  this  fact,  that,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  human  race,  many  objects  of  superstition  were  imited, 
though  not  indispensably,  with  poetical  conceptions  ;  but  that 
when  superstition  is  completely  developed,  so  far  from  realiz- 
ing, it  is  utterly  opposed  to  a  world  of  beauty. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  word  superstition  as  a  well 
known  term,  but  going  farther  into  the  subject,  we  must 
detennine  its  signification  with  greater   accuracy,  and  we 
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will  at  the  same  time  protest  against  the  objection,  that 
superstition  is  now  so  completely  exterminated  in  civilized 
society,  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  discuss  it. 

Every  one  is  able  to  distinguish  between  credulity  and 
superstition.  He  who  gives  credit  to  &lse  informations, 
which  contain  nothing  peculiarly  extravagant,  is  not  accused 
of  superstition,  but  is  only  considered  credulous.  Even 
should  he  believe  the  greatest  improbabilities,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  country  in  which  the  men  are  usually  ten  feet  high, 
and  that  they  live  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years,  we  might  con- 
sider him  ridiculously  credulous,  but  we  should  not  confound 
it  with  superstition.  But  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ima- 
gines that  anything  is  effected  in  nature,  except  through 
nature's  laws,  is  called  a  superstitious  man.  For  instance, 
whoever  believes  that  a  sick  animal  may  be  cured  by  the 
recital  over  it  of  certain  magical  words,  must  imdoubtedly 
imagine  they  possess  a  power  which  does  not  exist  in  common 
woids.  I  will  mention  some  more  examples  of  a  different 
kind.  Many  people  imagine  that  a  man  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  dog,  which  at  the  time  was  in  perfectly  good  health,  will 
vet  be  seized  with  hydrophobia,  if  the  same  dog  should 
happen  afterwards  to  be  attacked  by  this  illness,  although  by 
the  laws  of  nature  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two 
occurrences.  The  idea  that  when  thirteen  people  sit  at  table, 
it  is  either  dangerous  or  that  it  predicts  misfortime,  presup- 
poses that  a  certain  number  will  produce  effects,  or  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  powers  which  are  supernatural.  These 
ideas  are  considered  superstitious,  not  because  they  admit 
what  is  contrary  to  nature,  (for  if  that  were  the  case,  a  man 
who  believed  that  he  could  drink  aquafortis  with  the  same 
fiicility  as  brandy,  would  be  thought  superstitious,)  but 
because  they  assume,  although  with  an  indistinct  concep- 
tion of  their  own  meaning,  that  nature  can  act  in  opposition 
to  her  own  laws.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  enumerate 
the  different  superstitions  that  exist;  our  object  is  to  speak  of 
the  tendency  there  is  to  believe  that  something,  called  super- 
natural, interworks  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This 
tendency  and  this  superstitious  manner  of  thinking  is  often 
maintained  by  men  who,  from  their  education,  have  learnt  to 
shun  all  current  superstitious  opinions.  For  instance,  forty 
years  ago,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  French  emigrant,  who 
would  have  been  much  offended  if  any  one  had  accused  him 
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of  a  belief  in  ghosts,  but  who,  nevertheless,  imagined  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Freemasons,  and  who  believed  that,  although 
ne  was  in  Copenhagen,  the  Freemasons,  living  in  London, 
possessed  an  influence  over  his  mind,  and  caused  him  nightly 
cramps  by  means  of  animal  magnetism.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  some  scientific  men  who  admit  these  kindred  in- 
fluences, and  tiiat  some  even  believe  that  animal  magnetism, 
like  light,  electricity,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  can 
spread  its  efi^ts  into  distant  space ;  but  the  French  emigrant, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  magnetizers,  believed  in  a 
supernatural  agency.  Should  it  even  be  ever  discovered  that, 
in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  the  influence  of  the  will  on 
the  nervous  system  may  be  extended  through  distant  space, 
still  those  who  believed  that  it  was  the  eflect  of  supernatural 
powers  would  be  considered  superstitious.  This  idea  ought 
to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  if,  by  the  aid  of  enchant- 
ment, we  could  transmit  our  thoughts  instantaneously  to  our 
distant  friends.  The  discovery  even  of  the  electric  telegraph 
cannot  make  this  rationally  possible.  Another  Frenchman 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
Freemasons  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  believed  that  a  physical  eflect  was 
produced  by  supernatural  means ;  in  the  last,  that  the  natural 
working  of  a  mind  which  possessed  great  capabilities  in  itself, 
proceeded  from  the  united  influence  of  extraneous  forces, 
and  not  from  the  natural  laws  of  the  mind.  If  this  may  not 
be  denominated  superstition,  its  close  relationship  to  it  can- 
not be  denied. 

There  are  also  certain  opinions  seen  from  another  point  of 
view,  which  we  must  consider  superstitious,  though  they  are 
not  conceived  in  that  spirit.  I  formerly  knew  some  excellent 
people  living  in  a  small  and  remote  town,  who  were  never 
troubled  by  doubts  of  any  sort,  and  who  therefore  did  not 
venture  to  deny  the  existence  of  ghosts,  which  were  generally 
believed  in  by  those  around  them,  but  they  were  not  afraid  of 
tiiem,  since  they  believed  they  could  do  no  evil  without  tiie 
win  of  God.  But  the  will  of  God  is  tiie  expression  in 
vdij^km  for  the  eternal  laws  of  existence,  therefore  with 
Ibeir  luwci^itLfie  notions  they  confounded  tJie  supemataral 
and  the  naturaL  At  the  same  time,  I  knew  a  man,  who- 
fttfuently  and  loudly  proclaimed  his  scepticism  in  religious 
and  yet  ftared  to  go  by  night  across  a  churchyard^ 
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or  to  pass  a  plaee  of  executioii.    Was  he  not  an  eranple  of  a* 
sapersdtious  mind? 

That  we  may  imderstand  better  the  meaning  of  what  I 
haye  said,  and  not  misconstme  the  different  ezpresuons  I 
haye  used,  we  must  inyestigate  the  character  ci  the  laws  <^ 
nature  more  closely.     Although  we  are  willing  to  confess 
tbat  our  knowledge  of  natural  science  must  ftdl  &r  ^ort  of 
the  task  it  has  to  perform,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  show  us 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  eternal  laws  of  reason;  that 
to  know  them  is  to  know  the  eternal  connection  of  reason 
with  nature ;  in  short,  to  know  that  reason  which  peryades 
and  rules  the  whole  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  existence.     Natural  science  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  religion,  which  teaches  that  everything  hu  been  brought 
forth,  and  is  now  being  brought  forth  and  governed  by  the* 
divine  will.     It  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason  as  weU  as  ta 
the  will  of  God  to  designate  anything  in  the  course  of  nature- 
supernatural.    I  am  aware  that  many  believe  that  the  Creator 
may  now  and  then  deem  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
laws  of  nature :  but  if  it  was  a  real  exception  to  the  course  of* 
reason,  this  would  presuppose  a  want  of  reason  in  Him  who  * 
ifl  all-perfect  wisdom;  on  the  olher  hand,  should  the  ex^ 
ception  be  only  apparent,  and  the  laws  of  nature   have* 
really  been  followed,  we  need  then  only  number  this  excep- 
tion among  the  countless  wonders  which   lie  beyond   tne 
limits  of  our  understandings;  it  would  serve  to  humble  our- 
pride,  but  not  to  justify  our  inclination  to  believe  in  iho* 
supematuraL     Superstition  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  believe 
in  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason ;  and  such  a  tendency- 
can  only  exist  imknown  to  itself:   fbr  he  who  can  prow 
nounce  that  superstition  inclines  the  mind  to  believe  what  is 
absurd,  will  undoubtedly  abhor  it.    There  is  no  &.ith  i»- 
superstition,  for  fidth  must  openly  proclaim  itself;  but  sup^p*- 
stition  is  only  a  confused  idea,  whose  real  existence  cannot 
be  clearly  understood  without  destroying  itself. 

It  may  be  considered  imposeable  that  a  tendency  to  whats 
is  contrsuy  to  reason  should  exist,  and  that  even  if  it  were 
the  case,  reason  woidd  render  it  ineffectual ;  but  I  answer, 
that  though  the  human  mind  is  not  naturally  inclined  to^ 
abhor  reason,  it  is  neither  incredible  nor  contrary  to  expe- 
rienoe,  that  this  should  occur  as  a  pervernoa  of  the  facultiest' 
We  i^all  exemplify  this  in  the  course'  of  our  investigation^- 
We  can  easily  conceiye  that  reason  has-  not  always  sufSsed  to^ 
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oppose  tills  tendency,  when  we  remember  how  many  people 
are  only  imperfectly  conscious  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  are 
fiur  from  entirely  and  completely  comprehending  them ;  that 
their  ideas  often  float  before  them  in  such  a  scattered  con- 
dition, that  thoughts  which  ought  reciprocally  to  enlighten 
and  reconcile  one  another,  seldom  meet. 

Let  us  imagine  a  man  whose  ideas  of  nature  are  limited  to 
what  he  perceives  through  his  senses;  not  only  does  the 
^iritual  appear  supernatural,  but  so  likewise  do  all  those 
objects  of  the  material  world  which  he  cannot  connect  in 
his  mind  with  what  is  usual  to  him;  therefore  the  starry 
firmament  appears  to  him  supernatural,  and  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  he  ascribes  to  it  tiie  most 
unnatural  influence  in  human  aflairs.  A  still  higher  deve- 
loped idea  may  be  imited  with  similar  errors,  which  essen- 
tially belong  to  the  same  class.  Those  belong  to  this  class, 
whose  general  conceptions  of  nature  are  so  embarrassed  by 
considering  in  what  manner  the  material  diflers  from  the 
spiiitual,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  all-comprehensive 
tmity  of  the  laws  of  reason.  Those  who  have  so  linuted  a 
conception  of  nature,  may  possibly  recognize  the  superna- 
tural, and  not  be  aware  of  the  imreasonableness  of  their  ideas, 
but  they  imconsciously  live  at  variance  with  existence,  which 
must  be  felt  whenever  there  is  any  exercise  of  thought ;  and 
if  their  mental  eflbrts  do  not  enable  them  to  overcome  their 
difficulties,  they  are  left  in  a  melancholy,  soul-depressing 
feeling  of  confusion  and  alienation  from  eternal  light. 

This  state  might  often  degenerate  with  many  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dark  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  spiritual  darkness,  and  might  in  its  consequences  lead  to  an 
abhorrence  of  reason  and  to  impiety.  Perhaps  this  may  appear 
at  first  an  exaggerated  application  of  principles,  and  not  jus- 
tified by  the  reality;  if  this  were  really  the  case,  I  should 
object  to  such  strong  expressions,  and  regret  that  I  should 
have  made  use  of  them,  but  I  trust  that  on  a  closer  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  they  will  be  found  justifiable. 

Infidelity  is  a  state  of  degeneracy  exactly  opposed  to 
superstition.  It  consists  in  a  tendency  to  reject  all  those 
immediate  truths  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  impressions  of 
the  senses,  and  to  foimd  its  entire  faith  on  these,  and  on  the 
decision  of  the  logical  understanding.  Superstition  and  in- 
fidelity are  developed  in  the  human  race  in  that  intimate 
ftUiance,  in  which  extremes  necessarily  show  themselves^ 
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which  continually  produce  each  other;   we  must  therefore 
glance  at  their  origin  and  their  mode  of  developement. 

2. — The  origin  of  Superstition  and  Infidelity  ^  and  their  mode' 

of  developement. 

Mankind  in  its  infSancy  learns,  like  the  individual  man,  by 
instinctive  intuition.  The  period  of  childhood,  where  the 
power  of  thought  is  but  slightly  developed,  and  where  the 
form  which  is  given  by  this  faculty  to  the  impressions  of 
sense  is  still  very  imperfect,  comprises  a-  large  portion  of  the 
time  allotted  by  nature  to  the  developement  of  man.  The 
knowledge  of  himself  which  he  then  acquires,  has  an  im- 
mense influence  in  his  comprehension  of  the  world.  He 
embodies  all  his  feelings,  his  desires,  his  fancies,  into  the 
sensible  world,  and  imagines  that  everything  around  him  is 
living,  feeling,  and  desiring  as  he  is.  The  inner  world,  which 
man  thus  creates  for  himself,  is  a  world  of  poetry,  very  difle* 
rent  from  what  he  afterwards  acquires  from  his  thoughts ;  but 
since  the  same  active  power  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our 
thoughts,  pervades  and  forms  all  our  feelings,  so  this  childish 
comprehension  of  the  world  is  in  peculiar  harmony  with  that 
superior  intelligence  by  which  all  nature  is  governed;  and 
through  it,  with  that  character  of  reason,  so  comprehensible 
to'  our  inner  sense,  which  forms  the  essence  of  beauty,  and 
which  never  ceases  to  charm  us.  If  poetry  could  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  this  world,  the  life  of  man  would  be 
one  Imrmonious  whole,  but  his  comprehension  of  the  world 
would  be  vague  and  dreamy.  He  would  not  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  rational  connexion  of  all  things  in  the  world,  that  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  reason  in  existence :  man  must  be  led 
through  innumerable  struggles  to  the  point  where  the  union 
of  all  our  capabilities  and  powers  of  comprehension  will  be 
evident,  and  where  thought  and  poetry  will  no  longer  be 
opposed.  The  contrivance  of  our  whole  existence  is  arranged 
in  accordance  with  this  design. 

Nature  does  not  permit  man  to  bury  himself  in  the  world 
of  poetry,  and  he  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  exterior 
influences ;  objects  obtrude  themselves  which  require  his  con- 
stant consideration.  Irresistible  impressions  and  thoughts 
appear  in  prominent  distinctness,  and  oblige  him  to  look 
at  things  in  a  new  manner.  This  induces  two  opposite  sen- 
sations, either  joy  at  the  new  idea  that  is  disclosed  to  him. 
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or  discontent  at  the  encroachment  which  has  been  made  into 
his  habitual  yiew  of  the  world.  One  of  these  two  feelings 
will  predominate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  new  idea, 
or  to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  each  individual.  We  shall 
explain  this  by  some  examples: — The  course  of  the  seasons 
exercises,  even  in  the  most  favourably  situated  countries,  an 
immense  influence  upon  the  condition  of  man;  in  tlie  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth,  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  at  what 
period  the  hot  weather  will  succeed  the  rainy  season,  or  when 
the  drought  which  always  terminates  the  hot  weather,  will 
be  followed  by  the  fruitfol  rains ;  and  in  the  colder  regions  it 
is  perhaps  stiU  more  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
'with  the  course  of  the  seasons.  £y  successive  observations 
t>f  the  heavens,  ihe  learned  and  their  immediate  pupils, 
are  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  the  seasons  may  be 
predicted,  and  the  common  people  believe  that  these  h^hly 
gifted  men  are  in  communication  with  the  heavenly  powers, 
'and  are  benefactors  to  the  human  race.  By  their  learning 
it  is  possible  to  make  those  arrangements  which  the  predic- 
tions of  the  seasons  require,  such  as  agriculture,  meetings 
for  religious  ceremonies,  great  campaigns,  &c.  &c.  The  mid- 
titude  will  not  indeed  be  roused  by  these  means  to  any  great 
mental  thought,  but  among  the  initiated,  where  knowledge 
is  nurtured  and  preserved,  it  must  soon  be  evident  that  the 
ideas  entertained  by  the  people,  that  the  stars  are  independent 
gods,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  benefits  of  the 
year,  do  not  harmonize  with  those  laws  by  which  the  events 
m  nature  are  governed.  In  accordance  with  human  nature, 
two  opposite  prejudices  are  created.  Some  entertain  doubts 
concerning  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  general,  and  also 
the  truths  which  are  contained,  though  mingled  with  gross 
errors,  in  a  faith  whose  principle  is  really  pure,  while  others 
fear  to  reason  away  the  whole  divinity  of  things.  During  the 
early  developement  of  these  opinions,  neither  of  them  will  have 
a  decided  predominance,  but  the  prevailing  idea  will  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  extremes,  and  man 
will  feel  that  he  cannot  fathom  its  depth.  But  the  same  ten- 
dencies develope  themselves  gradually,  and  more  especially 
BO  the  greater  be  the  number  of  those  who  attain,  although 
in  a  very  superficial  manner,  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  this  will  particularly 
happen,  when  it  is  discovered  that  phenomena  of  liie  heavens, 
which  people  regarded  with  terror,  appear  as  the  innocent 
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Consequences  of  nature's  laws.  We  can  conceive  the  honor 
which  would  be  felt  if  people  imagined,  at  every  solar  eclipse, 
-a  monstrous  dn^n  was  going  to  swallow  the  sun;  it  would 
be  much  as  if  the  powers  of  darkness  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  light;  and,  even  after  this  prejudice  was  discarded, 
iiiey  would  continue  to  regard  an  eclipse  with  fearful  fore- 
bomngs.  But  if  it  became  generally  known,  that  the  moon, 
in  her  appointed  path,  intervenes  for  a  short  space  of  time 
between  tlie  earth  and  the  sun,  and  that  this  jnay  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand,  it  would  cause  a  great  mental  excitement; 
and  the  delight  of  seeing  their  former  fears  vanish  before 
those  powers  of  nature  which  were  previously  so  much 
dreaded,  would  be  universal.  There  must  be  another  and  a 
still  greater  pleasure  reserved  for  those  who,  being  more 
enlightened,  behold  in  it  a  grand  exemplification  of  the 
power  we  possess  to  comprehend  in  part  the  guiding  hand  of 
.nature. 

But  when  this  fear  of  on«  natural  phenomenon  was  acknow- 
leged  to  be  groimdless,  people  were  induced  to  ask  them- 
selves,  whether  they  were  not  equally  mistaken  in  many 
other  instances  of  a  similar  nature;  and,  indeed,  many  peo- 
ple did  not  stop  at  the  mere  question.     Whatever  importance 
may  attach  to  this  instance,  and  whatever  ideas   it  may 
awaken,  yet  in  itself  it  could  exert  no  very  extensive  influence, 
but  is  only  one  example  taken  from  an  endless  number  of 
examples.    Man  is  constantly  roused  to  reflection  by  sur- 
roun^g  influences;  and  whenever  he  discovers  in  them  a 
cause  or  a  harmony,  he  is  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
former  world  of  lus  imagination;  having  progressed  so  far, 
the  most  independent  and  active  mind^  will  not  stop  at  the 
rejection  of  those  opinions  which  are  undoubtedly  false,  but 
will  rather  feel  inclined  to  reject  all  which  strikingly  resemble 
them;  but  most  of  those  who  have  adopted  these  new  ideas, 
are  too  easily  carried  away  to  such  an  extravagant  degree  of 
rejection,  that  they  are  even  led  to  deny  truths,  which  have 
been  mixed  up  with  these  erroneous  opinions.     On  the  other 
hand,  there   are  people  who   cannot  easily  tear  themselves 
from  their  old  ideas;  some  from  an  earnest  belief  in  those 
truths  which  are  now  denied;  others,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  those  whose  faith  is  less  vivid,  because  by  the  dulness  of 
their  intellect  they  are  deadened  to  all  innovations.     Enlight- 
ened men,  delighted  with  their  insight  into  the  new  world  of 
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thought,  are  impatient  at  any  resistance,  whose  exclusive 
origin  they  attribute  to  the  mental  weakness  of  their  oppo- 
nents; wlulst  the  adherents  of  the  old  srstem  are  filled  with 
fear  and  animosity,  when  they  behold  that  view  of  the 
world  attacked,  with  which  their  knowledge  of  God  has 
arisen.  This  struggle  between  two  antagonistic  prejudices 
does  not  proceed  wiUiout  interruption;  sometimes  the  power 
of  thought  roused  by  new  discoveries  preponderates,  some- 
times a  period  of  rest  prevails,  in  which  there  is  leisure  to 
narrow  the  boundaries  which  have  extended  too  &r,  owing  to 
too  great  mental  excitement;  but  there  will  always  exist  some 
men,  who  will  feel  with  that  true  inward  modesty,  originating 
in  a  noble  depth  of  character,  that  there  are  many  questions 
between  the  disputing  parties,  which  cannot  at  once  be 
answered  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  truth.  They  are, 
therefore,  content  to  appropriate  from  both  parties,  whatever 
appears  to  them  to  be  the  most  certainly  true ;  on  one  side 
tne  convictions  to  which  they  are  led  by  an  inherent  sense  of 
their  truth,  although  they  have  not  been  yet  sufficiently 
explained  by  reason ;  on  the  other  side,  those  truths  which 
have  been  perfectly  proved  by  reason,  even  although  some 
differences  appear  to  prevail  between  them  and  the  old  ideas. 
Those  who  are  able  to  act  in  this  manner,  well  know  that 
where  there  is  a  contradiction  the  whole  truth  cannot  exist, 
but  they  also  know  that  the  possession  of  the  whole  truth  is 
out  of  our  power,  and  that  we  shall  never  reach  tinith  by 
an  imtimely  suppression  of  doubt. 

This  shortly  delineated  course  of  developement  pervades 
the  whole  history  of  man,  and  only  differs  in  different  periods 
and  regions  of  the  world.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  re- 
present the  progress  of  superstition  at  the  time  when  its 
power  was  most  extensively  spread  over  the  world.  Men 
were  obliged  gradually  to  receive  more  and  more  of  that 
knowledge  which  philosophers  were  daily  acquiring;  but  with 
most  people  this  remained  no  more  than  a  simple  gift,  and 
exactly  that  which  to  the  more  highly  endowed  was  the  most 
valuable,  was  least  fitted  to  the  views  of  the  imeducated 
multitude.  At  the  same  time,  however,  men  of  even  coarser 
understandings  were  led  by  these  gleams  of  higher  thoughts  to  a 
more  varied  course  of  ideas.  But  still  more  various  is  the  effect 
obtained  from  those  fruits  of  thought  which  have  been  pouring 
in  upon  mankind,  as  the  constantly  increasing  inheritance  of 
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eeutories ;  and  which  is  forced  upon  us  in  the  daily  routine 
of  a  life,  whose  numerous  arrangements  exact  a  greater  con- 
sideration in  each  successive  generation  of  man.  £ut  thought, 
which  is  here  awakened,  is  not  sufficiently  worked  out  by  the 
multitude  so  as  to  operate  freely,  and  in  correspondence  with 
its  own  nature.  Among  the  uneducated  classes  it  remains 
subject  to  the  govemment  of  the  imagination,  and  its  effect 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  confined  within  the  limits  of  her 
domimon ;  they  wish,  as  it  were,  to  comprehend  things  by 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  and  from  this  crude  material  to 
contriTe  a  view  of  the  world  which  becomes  more  confused 
and  contradictory  the  further  it  is  developed.  During  this 
state  of  things  a  strange  confusion  arises  from  the  creations  of 
the  old  poetical  world,  and  the  mass  of  knowledge  which 
has  since  been  acquired.  We  should  be  very  much  de- 
ceived if  we  expected  to  see  this  knowledge  conspicuously 
prominent  in  the  poetical  works  of  such  a  period ;  for  here 
we  only  behold  what  the  sense  of  beauty  was  able  to  select 
and  to  transform.  In  historical  works  also  which  are  occupied 
with  great  events,  we  meet  with  few  indications  of  super- 
sition ;  but  we  may  in  part  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
records  of  daily  life.  The  life  of  the  Romans  was  strongly 
imbued  with  it,  even  in  its  most  refined  age;  the  Middle 
Ages  however  claim  a  closer  attention. 

S. — The  Middle  Ages  an  example  of  a  period  of  Superstition, 

At  different  periods  superstition  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
which  may  be  better  defined  from  the  collected  circumstances 
of  the  times,  though  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  each 
period  separately.  The  Middle  Ages  will  be  the  most  instruc- 
tive to  us,  and  more  especially  so,  because  superstition  was 
then  mingled  with  Christianity,  whose  doctrine,  when  purely 
comprehended  by  man,  is  so  exalted  and  so  glorious,  that 
superstition  is  displayed  in  opposition  to  it  in  all  its  darkest 
foUy.  At  the  same  time  that  a  religion  was  recognised  which 
teaches  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  a  Divine  will,  imagi- 
nation peopled  it  with  evil  spirits,  who  in  various  degrees 
possessed  a  supernatural  power.  They  were,  indeed,  subject 
to  the  Eternal  will, — this  was  an  undisputed  doctrine ;  but 
coarser  minds  were  imbued  with  gloomy  imaginations,  which 
were  at  variance  with  the  clear  light  of  truth,  and  which  more 
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than  could  be  believed,  governed  life  and  ite  actions.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  example  of  the  folly  of  superstition,  than 
the  eagerness  with  which  so  many  Christians,  during  a  suc- 
cession of  centuries,  sought  the  assistance  of  men,  from  whom 
they  themselves  believed  they  could  only  receive  support  by 
diabolical  arts.  It  is  the  most  melancholy  delusion  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  devil,  while  we  at  the  same  time  believe 
in  God :  it  might  indeed  be  denominated  the  most  ridiculous 
madness.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  individual  examples, 
but  to  an  opinion  which  was  daily  expressed  for  more  than 
a  century,  in  all  Christian  countries;  but  the  extreme  of  this 
delusion  is  the  idea  of  selling  ourselves  to  the  devil,  by  which, 
for  the  transitory  enjoyments  of  a  limited  life,  we  renounce 
eternal  happiness,  and  condemn  ourselves  to  everlasting 
punishment.  What  a  sacrifice  at  once  to  folly  and  impiety, 
to  impiety  and  foUy !  K  to  tiie  expressive  testimony  of 
history,  the  &\ae  objection  is  advanced  that  such  impiety 
could  not  have  been  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
religion  was  so  highly  venerated,  I  shall  reply,  that  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  religious  practices  of  that  period  will 
rather  prove  that  even  tiiese  were  frdl  of  superstition.  The 
God  who  was  worshipped  was  indeed  the  same  whom 
Christ  had  proclaimed,  but  the  conceptions  concerning  him 
in  those  days  were  totally  different;  they  considered  him 
a  powerful  sovereign,  and  not  a  spirit  to  whom  we  should 
pray  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  single  exceptions  that 
existed  deviated  so  entirely  from  the  general  practice,  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  of  any  value.  It  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  outrages,  robbery,  and  murder  might  be 
expiated  by  gifts,  which  were  not  so  fi^uently  offered  to 
the  Almighty  as  to  persons  who,  it  was  believed,  had  great 
influence  with  him,  namely,  to  the  mother  of  his  Son,  to  a 
lenon  of  saints,  and  to  a  still  greater  band  of  priests  ;  these 
influential  people  were  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  church  sold  indulgences.  I  shall  certainly  be 
accused  of  repeating  the  worn-out  language  of  the  eighteenth 
oentory,  but  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  write  anything 
new,  but  that  which  is  considered  the  truth,  and  which  many 
axe  too  glad  to  forget.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  opinion  con- 
craming  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  so  often  condemned,  and  in 
such  strong  terms,  that  it  should  not  be  brought  forward  again. 
I  am  aware  of  these  condemnatory  judgments,  but  they  no 
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kmger  akrai  me,  since  I  have  sought  to  become  acquainted 
wx£  the  Middle  Ages  through  themselves,  and  not  from  the 
zepcesentations  of  conflicting  parties.  We  should  not  on 
thai  account  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  supposing  that  we 
are  able  to  attribute  the  errors  of  the  dark  ages  to  a  more 
exalted  view  of  things.  Profound  truths  are  frequently  dis- 
covered at  the  foundation  of  the  errors  of  all  ages ;  but  we 
most  endeavour  to  see  how  men  actually  thought  in  those 
days :  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  obtain  a  true  idea  of 
their  condition. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  in  the  foregoing  reflections 
our  attention  has  been  exclusively  turned  towards  the  dark 
side  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  after  this  has  been  conceded, 
we  must  remember  that  error  has  at  no  period  so  entirely 
porcvailed,  that  truth  and  virtue  have  not  likewise  exercised  a 
powerful  influence.  What  I  intended  to  prove,  and  what  I 
believe  for  certain  is^  that  superstition  has  exercised  a  far 
Iter  influence  upon  the  life  and  the  opinions  of  the  Middle 
than  most  of  the  modem  delineations  of  those  times  would 

>w  us  to  suppose;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  it  sained 
power,  it  displayed  its  folly  and  its  impiety.  It  is  hardly 
neoessary  to  remark  that  none  of  these  errors  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  true  religion ;  but  we  here  behold 
one  of  the  numerous  examples  which  shew  us  that  religion 
iBay  be  comprehended  in  a  very  diflerent  manner,  according 
to  the  variety  of  knowledge,  and  the  diflerent  development 
of  the  faculties  of  men.  Mankind  must  be  educated  to  arrive 
at  a  true  understanding  of  things;  and  this  education,  though 
it  has  indeed  advanced  step  hy  step,  appears  to  be  yet  very 
distant  from  its  completion. 

4,'^^The  inftirious  effects  which  Superstition  exercises  on  all  the 

concerns  of  Life, 

Superstition  is  not  only  at  war  with  religion,  but  it  likewise 
meddles  with  all  the  concerns  of  life.  To  comprehend  this 
fully,  we  must  transport  ourselves  into  a  period  when  super- 
stition prevailed.  If  there  was  on  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  it  was  feared  it  might  betoken  misfortune,  and  this 
sort  of  apprehension  lasted  for  many  centuries,  indeed  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  science  had  discovered  the  true 
cause  of  eclipses.    When  a  comet  waslseen,  the  terror  was  still 
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greater ;  on  the  appearance  of  one,  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  the  church  bells  were  rung  by  command  of  the 
Pope.  In  great  imdertakings,  astrologers  were  consulted, 
and  people  submitted  to  their  decision.  Even  before  being 
bled,  or  taking  physic,  or  having  one's  hair  cut,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  consult  the  stars.  The  signs,  which  were 
interpreted  by  figures,  and  which  originated  entirely  from 
arbitrary  determinations,  created  a  fear  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  the  year  1000,  the  influence  of  which  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Great  confusion 
often  afose  from  the  blind  confidence  which  was  placed  in 
prophecy ;  in  cases  of  sickness  people  sought  advice  from  men 
and  women  to  whom  a  supernatural  knowledge  was  attri- 
buted, and  they  sometimes  received  useless,  but  more 
frequently  injurious  advice.  When  human  beings  or  cattle 
were  attacked  by  illness  or  any  other  misfortune,  the  influ- 
ential cause  of  everything  was  ascribed  to  wicked  men,  or 
other  evil  beings,  and  consequently  the  fear  of  mysterious 
agencies  was  added  to  their  other  misfortunes.  Even  the 
passing  vicissitudes  in  the  dispositions  of  men,  for  instance, 
love,  and  its  transformation  into  aversion,  were  frequently 
ascribed  to  magic,  and  supernatural  assistance,  and  often 
horrible  magical  potions  were  sought  to  ward  it  away.  Dark- 
ness was  filled  with  horrors;, in  woods  and  in  mountains, 
near  churches,  in  deserts,  in  deserted  rooms,  there  dwelt 
magicians,  fairies,  mountain  spirits,  and  ghosts.  Hobgoblins 
wandered  through  the  streets ;  and  even  within  the  dwellings, 
evil  spirits  exchanged  innocent  children  in  the  cradle.  I  have 
naturally  only  been  able  to  collect  some  few  examples,  but  if 
wc  turned  our  attention  more  to  the  subject,  we  should  soon 
perceive  what  a  powerful  influence  it  must  have  exercised. 
I  quite  allow  that  all  these  things  have  been  gathered  together 
here  in  a  manner  which  would  never  occur  in  real  life. 
Yet  those  were  not  few  who,  following  their  natural  dispo- 
sitions, more  especially  resigned  themselves  to  such  ideas, 
and  to  them  existence  must  have  been  a  species  of  torture. 
With  most  people  these  ideas  would  be  overpowered  and 
modified  by  the  numerous  and  far  stronger  impressions  they 
received  from  real  life  surrounding  them ;  and  therefore  they 
exercised  only  an  occasional  influence  over  some  people,  and 
with  others  hardly  anj  at  all.  But  on  the  whole,  they  were 
much  more  mixed  up  with  the  concerns  of  life  in  those  days 
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than  appears  in  the  beautiful  poetical  features  with  which 
many  authors  draw  a  picture  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  formerly  superstition  pervaded  the  life  of 
man  with  a  restlessness,  a  disturbance,  and  often  with  a 
species  of  terror,  with  which  in  these  days  we  are  unacquainted, 
although  we  have  not  entirely  thrown  off  its  disgraceful 
yoke. 

5. — On  the  supposed  Poetry  of  Superstition. 

I  must  now  present  you  with  another  form  of  superstition, 
which  induces  many  cultivated  minds  to  cherish  it  as  a 
favoured  child  of  their  imagination ;  they  say  it  is  poetical, 
and  lament  that  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  should  make  us  prosaic.  A  striking  want  of  reverence 
for  truth  and  reality  lies  concealed  behind  this  accusation, 
which  we  shall  not  at  present  attend  to,  but  content  ourselves 
with  solving  the  misunderstanding  upon  which  this  opinion  i» 
founded.  It  is  not  the  belief  in  flie  existence  of  supernatural 
beings  in  the  reality  of  every-day  life,  which  makes  these 
beings  poetical ;  but  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  poetical 
value  and  importance  they  possess,  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  employed  by  one  endowed  with  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, to  present  to  our  inner  perception  beautiful  images  of 
a  higher  existence.  The  poet  is  satisfied  if  these  beings 
are  realized  in  our  imaginations  while  we  are  imbibing  his 
ideas,  or  mentally  reflecting  upon  them.  He  must  breathe 
such  real  life  into  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  work  upon  our  imaginations;  and  our  powers  of 
conception  must  be  equally  vivid  to  re-create  the  ideas 
painted  by  the  poet.  How.  many  are  there  among  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  enchanted  with  the  Macbeth  or  Hamlet 
of  Shakspeare,  who  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  witches 
or  ghosts  ?  Experience  and  science  teach  us  that,  in  order 
to  enter  with  delight  into  the  representation  of  the  super- 
natural in  poetry,  our  belief  in  it  must  be  aroused  and  sus- 
tained during  the  period  of  our  enjoyment,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  desire  a  different  kind  of  reality. 

I  know  that  celebrated  poets  have  introduced  characters 
into  their  writings  who  are  placed  in  a  ridiculous  light 
because  they  would  not  believe  in  supernatural  beings ;  but 
where  such  a  representation  is  successful,  it  can  only  be 
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directed  against  those  who  would  banish  the  supernatural 
entirely  out  of  the  world  of  Poetry,  because  they  considered 
it  superstitious,  confounding  poetical  with  prosaic  Reality. 
So  fair  as  the  poet  differs  from  this  opinion,  he  falls  into  a 
prosaic  error  which  has  imdeniably  misled  many  a  man  of 
genius.  There  was  a  time  when,  both  in  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  considered  by  many  intellectual  and  highly  cul- 
tivated men,  that  Religion  and  Poetry  would  be  advanced  by 
the  restoration  of  Superstition.  This  attempt  received 
additional  vigour  and  life,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  very  prosaic  turn  of  thought  which  at  that  time 
prevailed.  These  times  are  now  gone  by;  but  those  mental 
powers  which  were  frequently  employed  in  the  contest  for 
superstition,  have  not  only  left  behind  them  traces,  in  the 
influence  they  still  exert  over  many  minds,  but  the  struggle 
itself  is  still  often  renewed,  while  Uie  writings  of  those  days 
are  preserved,  which  will  always  be  popular  from  their  poeti- 
cal merits.  It  were  best  to  cite  a  great  example  : — ^the  poet 
Tieck  belonged,  in  his  youth,  to  that  party  who  powerftdly 
attacked  the  prosaic  tendencies  of  the  day ;  and  he  assailed 
them  with  a  talent  and  wit  which  will  always  And  admirers ; 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  he  resigned  himself  so  completely 
to  this  object,  that  he  was  led  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of 
trutli.  In  some  of  his  writings  we  trace  an  endeavour  to  set 
reason  at  naught,  particularly  in  his  tales  and  traditions,  where 
he  mixes  up  old  fables  with  every-day  Hfe ;  and  they  are  so 
vividly  described,  that  the  supernatural  acquires  a  reality 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  poetry. 

When  we  read,  or  rather  Hsten  to,  the  story  of  the  "  Fair 
Egbert,"  or  the  "  Venun'  Hill  and  the  Fairies,'*  as  related  to 
us  in  the  form  of  popular  legends,  which  are  completely 
exempt  from  any  intellectual  developement,  our  minds  are 
carried  back  to  a  mental  condition  corresponding  to  the 
legendary  days  of  yore,  where  we  are  not  so  forcibly  struck 
by  the  contradictions  in  the  story,  and  the  immense  contrast 
the  substance  of  it  presents  with  the  whole  of  existence. 
But  as  soon  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  facts  more  in 
detail,  and  endeavour  to  harmonize  them  with  a  reality  with 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  contradictions  become  more 
apparent,  even  although  the  great  beauties  of  the  poem 
prevent  us  from  immediately  accounting  for  them.  Such  a 
poem  in  its  totality  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  the 
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world  is  gOYemed  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  Man  is  its 
inyoluntary  plaything ;  and  while  we  resign  ourselves  to  this 
impressicm,  an  indescribable  terror  seizes  ns,  and  it  appears  as 
dianal,  looking  back  upon  it,  as  if  we  had  been  imprisoned  in  a 
world  of  delusions  where  the  threatened  existence  of  man 
received  no  ray  of  light  from  the  divine  supremacy  of  reason. 
It  is  no  justification  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  to  say  that  the 
author  wrote  with  the  intention  of  producing  this  feeling  of 
terror,  and  that  he  has  succeeded,  with  as  much  talent  as  art. 
As  a  poet,  he  is  bound  to  transport  us  into  the  world  pf  the 
Beautiful:  this  certainly  does  not  prevent  us  experiencing 
terror,  but  it  will  not  suffer  the  powers  of  Darkness  to  overrule 
the  light.  Contending  for  the  erroneous  notion  that  poetry 
should  be  subservient  to  objects,  even  beyond  its  own  proper 
s^ere,  people  have  often  been  inclined  to  allow  it  a  d^ree  of 
license,  and  to  forget  that  it  does  not  act  in  its  true  spirit  if 
limited  to  particular  forms  of  the  Beautiful,  but  that  there 
exists  a  world  of  beauty  whose  laws  dare  not  be  tran^ressed. 
For  when  poetry  follows  in  the  steps  of  beauty,  she  at  once 
serves  the  cause  of  EeUgion,  Morality,  and  Society,  which  all 
derive  their  character  from  the  same  source,  and  comes  into 
harmony  with  Truth,  as  it  is  apprehended  through  our  senses  and 
our  intellects.  I  have  been  obliged  to  transgress  my  limits, 
because  I  have  observed  how  many  old  prejudices  still  remain, 
which  are  in  opposition  to  the  true  light  of  natiu'e.  Let  us 
warn  those  who  think  that  it  is  a  proof  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  to  bring  to  light  remains  of  former  times,  that  in  reaHly 
they  are  only  stirring  up  the  dregs  of  a  fermentation  which  was 
excited  in  a  good  cause,  but  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  are  frequently  astonished  that  so  many  clever  men 
should  have  seriously  lamented  the  disappearance  of  Super- 
stition, and  wished  to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance ;  but 
this  wish  is  never  seriously  entertained,  either  among  those 
who  by  inclination,  lead,  or  follow,  in  the  cause.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  they  only  imagine  that  they  wish  it,  and  that 
their  exertions,  though  half  unconscious  to  themselves,  serve 
only  to  increase  the  dominion  of  falsehood  and  fictitious  beings. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  besides,  to  deny  that  Science  de- 
stroys some  forms  of  Superstition,  in  such  a  way,  that  they  can 
only  be  employed  in  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  For  instance,  it  is  a  much  mere 
poetical  idea,  at  least  according  to  the  notions  we  bnye  luthierto 
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entertained,  to  imagine  that  a  Dragon  lies  in  wait  to  devGur 
the  sun,  which  we  can  prevent  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  than 
to  know  that  the  moon  passes  between  us  and  the  sun.     But 
who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  renounce  such  a  great 
and  productive  Truth,  in  support  of  an  erroneous  idea.     I  am 
aware  that  many  have  been  led  astray  by  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  between  the  words  poetical  and  prosaicaL     The 
word  prosaic  was  originally  meant  to  denote  that  kind  of 
speech  which  is  distinmiished  from  verse,  but  afterwards,  it 
was  as  frequently  employed  to  signify  whatever  was  inimical 
to  a  poetical  feeling ;  and  thus  used,  it  justly  denotes  what  is 
low  and  souUess.     But  latterly,  it  has  been  applied  in  a  veiy 
unreasonable  and  erroneous  manner,  to  whatever  is  considered 
unpoetical ;  whence  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing is  reckoned  prosaical.     Truth  and  Reality  are  often 
treoted  as  prosaic  ideas,  which  should  yield  their  place  to 
poetry.     People  who  use   this  language  are  deceived  by  a 
fhlso  notion  they  entertain,  that  every  conception  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  existence,  which  meets  with  a  suitable  ex- 
pression in  poetry,  should  belong  exclusively  to  it ;  and  whilst 
they  cannot  deny  that  the  loftiest  ideas  are  often  met  with  in 
science,  and  most  beautifrdly  expressed,  they  ML  into  the 
mistaken  notion  that  this  is  poetry ;  in  the  same  way  as  wc 
hear  very  enthusiastic  Freemasons  explain  all  morality  as 
Freemasonry,  and  consider  all  good  men  Freemasons.      A 
distinguished  German  author  (FriederichSchlegel)  who  contri- 
buted much  in  his  time  to  this  confrision  of  ideas,  asserted  in 
exactly  this  spirit,  that  Spinoza  was  poetical.     No ;  Truth  and 
Reality  are  in  themselves,  neither  poetical  nor  prosaical;  the 
highest  soarings  of  the  spirit  belong  exclusively  neither  to 
poetry  or  prose,  but  arc  common  property ;  and  to  reserve 
the  title  of  poetry  for  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  is  an  inju- 
rious  abuse  of  language. 

Therefore  Natural  Science  is  not  to  blame,  if  she  destroys 
many  of  the  materiab  which  were  formerly  employed  by 
poets ;  indeed  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  she  destro}-3 
many  other  errors  which  are  incorporated  into  poetry,  but 
which  cannot  be  styled  superstition ;  therefore  a  modem  poet 
would  either  never  or  seldom  make  use  of  representations 
such  as  "  the  four  corners  of  the  world,"  "  the  foimdations  of 
the  earth,"  "  the  firmament  of  the  heavens,"  or  many  other 
similar  to  these,  because  such  false  descriptions  do  not  repre- 
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sent  what  is  correct ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  many  other 
images,  namely,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  &c.,  &c. 
But  even  if  poetry  did  not  receive  a  complete  compensation 
for  such  losses,  it  would  still  be  very  unreasonable  to  com- 
plain ;  for  the  principal  point  still  remains  ;  namely,  that  our 
spiritual  existence  is  raised  and  ennobled  by  the  knowledge 
which  destroys  these  errors.  Moreover,  such  losses  will  be 
of  trifling  importance  to  the  true  poet;  but  injurious  to 
those  who  make  a  profession  of  poetry,  and  who  imagine 
they  have  given  a  poetical  form  to  an  insignificant  idea, 
by  clothing  it  in  the  magnificent  ancient  dress  of  past  days. 
There  are  many  who  imagine  that  they  speak  in  a  grand 
style,  when  they  assert  that  science  offers  but  an  insignificant 
compensation  to  such  poetical  views ;  but  I  answer  in  reply, 
that  whoever  speaks  in  this  manner,  owns  that  he  derives  no 
intellectual  pleasure  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  therefore,  the  power  we  possess  of  beholding 
with  such  wonderful  clearness  the  mechanism  of  the  globe, 
and'foreseeing  the  cosmical  relations  of  distant  centuries,  is  of 
no  interest  to  him.  It  may  be  told  to  such  as  these,  that  it 
is  their  own  stupidity  which  prevents  them  experiencing  the 
delight  of  such  knowledge,  although  they  may  boast  of  con> 
siderable  talents  of  a  different  description :  they  are  either 
excluded  by  nature,  or  more  probably  by  their  own  fault, 
from  participating  in  a  pleasure  which  always  increases  in 
its  intensity. 

Since  the  greatness  of  science  is  sufficiently  attested  in 
itself,  we  have  as  yet  only  affirmed  that  through  communica- 
tion of  insight,  and  not  by  an3rthing  she  can  actually  bestow, 
she  offers  the  poetical  world  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
she  has  deprived  her  of;  but  we  must  now  also  point  out 
that  Science  bestows  a  real  compensation  for  what  she  has 
destroyed  in  the  poetical  world.  Poetry  has  long  since  re*- 
ceived  some  of  this  compensation;  for  example,  in  the  sphe- 
rical form  of  the  earth,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
learning  of  the  ancients  had  already  led;  this  must  afford  a 
much  greater  pleasure  to  our  reason,  and  to  our  sense  of  the 
Beautiful,  than  the  idea  which  represents  the  earth  flat, 
square,  or  in  the  form  of  a  disk.  Poetry  has  occasionally 
made  use  of  such  great  truths  as  the  motion  of  the  earth 
roimd  the  sun,  the  planets  viewed  as  habitable  globes,  and 
the  fixed  stars  considered  as  distant  suns,  and  centres  of 
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Hght  and  heat  to  other  undscovered  inhabited  globes.     Does 
not  the  idea  of  a  world  moving  freelj  in  space,  supported 
hj  invisible  powers,  and  wandering  far  into  eternity,  amply 
compensate  for  the  idea  of  the  firm  foimdation  of  the  heavens? 
and  is  not  the  view  into  the  endless  variety  of  worlds  re- 
plete with  life  and  thought,  an  ample  exchange  for  the  fixed 
vault  of  heaven?     The  poetical  imagination  has  not  cer- 
tainly made  use  of  the  new  ideas  nearly  so  frequently  as 
of  the  old  ones,  but  the  constantly  progressing  race  of  man 
has  a  long  futurity  before  it.     By  means  of  science,  the  earth 
xdates  its  own  history  of  distant  times  whidb  long  preceded 
the  existence  of  man;  and  this  has  not  been  entirely  excluded 
from  poetry,  although  but  sparingly  employed.     But  the 
theory  of  the  developement  of  the  globe  yields  us  annually 
fresh  materials ;  it  tells  us  of  a  time  when  the  earth  was 
enveloped  by  a  sea  of  a  high  temperature,  of  the  first  islands 
which  arose  in  this  sea,  and  the  progressive  formation  of 
islands,  of  the  dumb  creatures  and  the  flowerless  shrubs  upon 
this  young  earth,  which  was  enlivened  by  no  sound,  and  em- 
beHifihed  by  no  variety  of  colours ;  it  shows  how,  by  a  series 
of  developments,    large  tracts  of  land  were  formed,   and 
already  begins  to  mark  out  their  boundaries*    It  also  displays 
to  us  tiie  progressive  developement  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  and  shows  us  the  wonderful  forms  which 
were  successively  created  and  became  extinct,  in  constant 
preparation   for  new  creations.     Many  discoveries  of  less 
scientific  importance  have  also  been  received  in  the  worM  of 
pfoetry ;  for  example,  the  magnet,  gunpowder,  spots  on  the 
sun,  the  borrowed  light  of  the  moon,  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  lightning  conductor,  the  respiration  of  plants,  the  animal- 
cules in  water,  the  fermentation  of  wine,  &c.  &c.     The  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  as  a  discoverer  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  to  all  natural  objects,  to  the  whole  human  race,  and 
to  himself,  has  been  but  sparingly  employed.     Would  it  not 
be  worthy  of  the  poet,  to  represent  the  state  of  that  man's 
mind  who  made  the  first  scientifix;  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
by  its  means  discovered  the  moon  belonging  to  a  distant 
planet,  and  the  moimtains  in  our  own  moon  ?     Can  anything 
be  more  delightfid  to  the  poet  than  to  reflect  upon  this  man's 
enlarged  and  clear  insight  into  the  wide  domain  of  existence, 
his  consciousness  of  having  enriched  the  human  race  with  a 
great  increase  of  knowledge,  and  his  conviction  that  he  has 
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prepared  the  certain  downfall  of  astrology,  and  the  numerous 
errors  which  are  entertained  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies? 
Is  it  not  well  worth  the  trouble  to  represent  to  men,  the 
inward  delight  which  is  felt  by  one  who  succeeds  in  unveiling 
the  great  secrets  of  nature,  and  who  foresees  what  good 
effects  will  be  produced  to  the  human  race  by  his  endeavours? 
Each  of  the  greater  and  comprehensive  discoveries  wotdd 
display  something  similar,  although  not  viable  to  all  in  an 
equal  degree;  but  even  the  most  prominent  have  been  seldom 
productive  of  poetical  conceptions*  It  is,  for  instance, 
rranarkable,  that  the  discovery  of  Ihe  electrical  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  during  a  storm,  has  never  inspired  the  poet  witili 
a  desire  to  represent  it.  The  discovery  was  the  fruit  of  scien^ 
ti£c  reflection,  but  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  an  heroie 
act,  for  the  discoverer  conducted  the  electric  &re  from  a 
cloud  by  means  which  endangered  his  own  Life.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  youthful  son:  we  can  conceive  the  mental 
excitement  the  father  must  have  imdergone  during  the  expe* 
riment,  the  innocent  or  the  heroic  sympathy  of  the  son,  and 
the  sensation  of  triumphant  joy  when  it  was  concluded.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  sympathy  of  the  son,  the  poet  is  free  to 
choose  whether  he  will  suppose  the  father  has  not  at  all  con- 
sidered the  danger  of  his  son,  or  has  commimicated  it  to  him 
but  to  prove  him,  and  has  concealed  the  precautions  which  ke 
has  taken  for  his  security,  whilst  he  must  necessarily  expose 
himself  to  danger.  We  may  further  imagine  the  repeated 
outcry  of  prejudice  against  the  tightning-conductor,  but  at  tiie 
same  time  its  disappearance  when  experience  had  proved  the  fuU 
merits  of  the  discovery.  I  am  here  reminded  of  an  incident 
in  real  life,  which  no  poet's  invention  could  have  surpassed. 
There  was  a  church-tower  in  Sienna  which  had  often  beem 
injured  by  lightning ;  the  church  overseers  provided  it  with  a 
lightning-conductor,  against  which  the  slaves  of  superstition 
protested,  and  called  it  the  l^retical  stake ;  a  storm  arose,  the 
lightning  struck  the  tower— crowds  flocked  to  see  whether 
the  church  had  been  spared,  and,  behold !  the  conductor  so 
completely  verified  its  power,  that  even  a  spider's  web  upoa 
it  remained  uninjured. 

It  is  natural  that  he  who  has  always  lived  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  obsolete  ideas,  will  be  little  compensated  by  the 
new  ones ;  and  he  will  still  less  allow  that  this  compensatioiL 
is  immense,  and  &r  outbalances  his  loss.     Important  indivi- 
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dual  examples  may  indeed  prepare  the  mind  for  such  a  coq« 
viction,  but  cannot  accomplish  it;  it  can  only  gradually 
become  general,  and  at  length  conquer,  when  the  knowledge 
of  science  is  so  increased,  that  it  not  only  belongs  to  the 
understanding,  but  likewise  cultivates  the  powers  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  mental  develop- 
ment that  a  new  poetical  world  will  be  imfolded  in  opposition 
to  the  old  one,  in  a  mental  sense  perhaps  no  less  important 
than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  to  the  so-called 
Old  World.  This  development  will  not  fail  in  exercising  a 
legitimate,  and  certainly  a  powerful,  influence  on  the  use  we 
make  of  the  ancient  poeticfd  world.  Among  other  things,  a 
more  delicate  perception  will  be  formed  of  the  harmony  of 
reason,  which,  however  much  it  may  be  hidden  from  the  eye 
of  the  mtdtitude,  must  exist  in  the  widest  range  of  true 
poetry,  and  thus  that  license  which  the  thoughtiess  multi- 
tude often  mistakes  for  originality,  wOl  more  and  more  lose 
its  admirers. 

e.—'The  Effects  of  Infidelity. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  considering  the  efiects  of  super- 
stition, and  the  false  tendency  of  the  mind  which  favours  it. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  effects  of 
infidelity,  although  they  are  extremely  injurious ;  but  since  it 
originates  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  it  carries  with  it  the 
germ  of  its  own  downfall,  and  therefore  it  gains  neither  so 
endurable  nor  so  extensive  a  rule  as  superstition.  We  have 
already  seen  that  infidelity  consists  in  a  tendency  to  reject 
that  part  of  spiritual  things  which  men  believe  in  from  a 
direct  inward  sense,  and  which  is  not  proved  by  reason ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  scientific  disco- 
veries refute  opinions  which  have  been  received  without 
investigation.  In  the  course  of  inquiry,  many  opinions  are 
likewise  refuted  which  were  adopted  in  former  investigations ; 
but  mind  rectifies  its  own  errors :  not  to  mention  that  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  the  errors  of  superstition  particu- 
larly that  mind  must  remove.  It  is  natural  that  this  should 
create  a  doubt  against  that  manner  of  thinking  which  has 
so  frequently  been  found  in  error.  Doubt  is  soon  changed  into 
distrust;  and  this  creates,  with  many  people,  an  excessive  ten- 
dency to  reject  everything,  added  to  which,  there  arises  an 
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exalted  idea  of  the  power  of  mind,  which  is  really  good  in 
itself,  but  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  arrogance.  The  indepen- 
dent feeling  which  is  created,  by  being  delivered  from  so  many 
natural  bonds,  degenerates  also  with  others  into  a  wild  license, 
which  despises  every  restraint ;  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  this  degeneracy,  there  arises  a  rejection  of  all  religion,  a 
£mcied  wisdom  which  exalts  itself  above  all  ideas  of  virtue 
and  duty,  although  it  would  willingly  subject  weaker  minds 
to  their  influence.  It  can  be  easily  conceived  that  poetry 
cannot  flourish  with  such  a  spirit.  The  adherents  of  infidelity 
often  receive  aid  from  the  want  of  sense  they  meet  wim 
among  their  superstitious  opponents ;  this  want  of  sense  soon 
becomes  persecution,  which  lends  a  certain  value  to  error, 
both  because  the  imderstanding  scorns  any  forcible  means 
which  are  used  in  place  of  conviction,  as  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  suflering  for  the  sake  of  truth.  There  is  a  certain 
point  of  developement,  which  the  highest  minds  have  reached, 
who  are  most  zealous  against  superstition,  and  who  in  their 
zeal  are  led  into  extravagancies,  that,  indeed,  does  not 
spring  exactly  from  infidelity,  but  yet  in  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  party  strifes  of  the  period,  causes  them  to  appear  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  infidelity. 

In  so  far  as  infidelity  gains  the  upper  hand  at  any  particular 
time,  it  thereby  approaches  its  own  destruction.  Morality  is 
undermined,  and  consequently  little  valued.  All  the  secret 
ties  which  imite  families  and  states,  are  loosened  ;  everything 
sacred  is  scorned ;  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  becomes 
associated  with  it,  as  it  was  formerly  with  superstition ;  but 
this  condition  bears  with  it  the  germ  of  its  own  downfall,  and 
if  the  mental  powers  arc  not  able  to  overthrow  it,  it  ends 
in  great  revolutions  and  regenerations  of  the  social  system, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  accompanied  by  such  throes  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  the  tremendous  punishment  of 
degeneracy.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  neither  infi- 
delity nor  superstition,  at  any  period,  can  attain  an  exclusive 
power.  The  reason  inherent  in  our  being,  together  with  the 
instructive  influences  of  the  surroimding  world,  prevent  most 
men  adopting  entirely  either  of  these  one-sided  views,  al- 
though few  are  able  to  remain  perfectly  iminfluenced  by 
them.  A  higher  power  has  so  provided,  that  evil  cannot 
retain  an  imlimited  superiority,  but  that  germs  of  a  newer 
and  more  noble  developement  remain,  even  when  a  particular 
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evil  has  increased  in  pawer  to  siteh  a  degree  that  great  revo* 
lutioins  are  necessary. 

7. — lloto  Science  counteracts  S^j^peretiiion, 

It  appears  that  most  people  attribute  the  most  important 
effect  which  science  exercises  in  the  extirpation  of  supersti- 
tion, to  be  the  destmotion  of  superstitious  notions.  Ihis  is^ 
indeed,  a  very  important  office,  but  not  the  only  one ;  and  I 
shoiuld  not  even  eeiSi  it  the  most  important,  if  it  were  not  the 
point  from  which  all  the  others  spring.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  action  of  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  by  means  of  which  a 
superstitious  notion  is  eradicated,  not  only  succeeds  in  destroy- 
ing that  particular  notion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  rouses  a 
feeling  of  distrust  in  other  notions  of  the  same  sort.  This  im- 
portant secondary  e&ct  is  generally  but  slightly  promoted  by 
the  destruction  of  one  superstitious  notion,  but  is  encouraged 
and  rapidly  strengthened  by  the  united  effects  of  several  dis- 
coveries in  science.  Let  us  first  imagine  the  superstitious 
notion  withdrawn,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  a  solar 
eclipse  indicated  that  a  dragon  had  swallowed  the  sun.  This 
will  indeed  have  a  great  effect  on  the  reflective  powers  of 
many,  but  the  impression  will  be  soon  weakened  among  the 
multitude,  and  will  not  lead  to  continuous  reflection.  Super* 
stition  believes  in  a  Sun-god,  who  rests  every  evening  in 
the  sea,  and  renews  his  oourse  every  morning.  Science 
teaches  us,  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  across  which  daylight 
moves  from  east  to  west  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Superstition  assumes  that  the  fiery  car  of  the  sun 
would  bum  the  earth  if  it  were  to  approadi  it  too  closely : 
Science  teaches  us,  that  the  sun  is  neither  a  car  of  fire, 
guided  by  an  arbitrary  will,  nor  does  it  approach  too  near  the 
earth.  Superstition  had  her  Mo<m-goddefis,  which  likewise 
exercised  much  influence  upon  the  earth:  science  taught 
HId&X.  the  moon  also  is  a  sphere,  and  has  an  allotted  path.  Tlie 
destruction  of  such  superstitious  views  must  elicit  the  thought 
that  the  whole  course  of  tbOiBisavens  is  subordinate  to  fixed 
laws ;  -whereby  those  opimons  which  presupposed  events  of 
the  Heavens,  proceediag  from  the  arbitrary  influence  of  the 
gods,  turned  out  to  be  fallacies.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I 
will  combat  a  misunderstanding,  which^  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded, has  not  yet  been  set  rightj  I  wish  to   say,  that 
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it  is  not  the  poetical  8^;iiifioatioii  of  the  mythological  repoEB* 
sentations  mentioned  here,  whieh  I  denominate  superstition^ 
bnt  the  truly  prosaical  conception,  irhich  formerly  govemad 
these  objects  in  erery-^day  life.  Having  made  thiSj  perhaps^ 
superfluous  remark,  I  shall  continue  my  observations.  The 
idea  that  the  events  of  the  heavens  are  governed  by  fixed 
laws,  was  not  at  first  believed  in  its  complete  Bignificatien  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  during  mai:^  centuries,  it  remained  within 
narrow  limits,  which  recognized  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Even  those  who  knew  the  course  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies, 
were  always  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  comet.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  passed  before  science  released  the  uneducated 
nraltitude  from  this  fear,  and  it  was  a  nmch  later  period,  be« 
fore  it  was  driven  from  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  Vie  people ; 
in  fhct,  not  until  it  was  known  to  the  wStid  at  laz^  thcd;  the 
retm-n  of  a  comet  was  predicted  seventy-five  years  before  its 
arrival.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  believed  that  the  destiny  of  a 
man  might  be  fortold  by  the  situation  of  the  stars,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  The  absurdity  of  this  idea  was  first  displayed 
when  it  became  on  established  fact,  that  the  planets  are 
worlds  like  our  own  earth,  and  the  fixed  stars  are  suns. 
These  instances  of  the  influence  which  science  exercises 
against  superstition,  instruct  us  that  it  was  not  merely  the 
custom  of  seeii^  such  superstitious  notions  destroyed,  which 
operated  most  strongly  against  superstition,  but  rather  liie 
acknowledgment,  which  had  grown  into  an  inward  feelinff, 
among  some  people,  and  had  become  perceptible  to  the  mm- 
titnde,  that  the  course  of  the  heavens  was  determined  by 
natural  laws.  This  efleot  constantly  increased,  as  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  clear  evidence  of  natural 
laws.  The  distinct  eomprehension  of  the  true  system  of  the 
world,  made  it  impossible  now  to  adopt  the  notion  of  one  or 
more  fixed  heavenly  arches,  as  was  formerly  the  case;  but  by 
that  means,  many  conceptions  of  heaven,  or  the  road' to  heaven, 
were  destroyed ;  ooneeptions,  which  had  grown  up  with  the 
religion  of  many  people,  although  wrongly  so,  since  the  ma- 
terial signification  of  the  expressions,  ^*  the  abode  of  God  and 
the  blessed,''  &e.,  &c.,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  rejected ;  and 
the  words  only  be  received  in  their  spiritual  sense.  Lastly, 
the  knowledge  founded  by  Newton,  of  the  natural  necessity 
of  the  heavenly  laws  of  motion,  must  increase  the  conviction 
that  no  arbitrary  changes  are  admissible  in  the  motions  o£ 
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the  earth.  From  this  we  can  perceive  that  all  these  laws 
are  laws  of  reason— certainly  fitr  beyond  what  our  minds 
could  have  devised ;  nevertheless,  divine  dictates  of  reason, 
which,  happily  for  us,  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  This  con- 
viction receives  an  invincible  strength  by  resting  upon  a 
knowledge  in  which  thought  and  perception  are  most  inti- 
mately imited.  I  have  chosen  this  connected  series  of  exam- 
ples, because  by  that  means,  we  examine  various  portions  of 
the  influences  which  the  natural  sciences  exercise  against 
superstition;  namely,  that  in  the  first  place,  they  actively 
destroy  superstitious  ideas ;  next^  by  the  force  of  habit,  they 
cause  many  superstitious  opinions  to  be  doubted ;  and  further, 
by  pointing  out  that  a  great  part  of  the  effects  of  nature  are 
regulated  by  laws  whose  unity,  connection,  and  unlimited 
extent  of  action,  and^whose  necessity,  as  a  necessity  of  reason, 
as  the  unalterable  will  of  God,  are  all  manifested  by  a  pro- 
foimd  and  penetrating  investigation.  All  this  is  repeated  in 
the  influences  which  tiie  remaining  parts  of  science  exercise ; 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  series  of  exam- 
pies  so  easy  to  survey,  but  this  one  series  will  partly  enlighten 
the  succeeding  examples. 

The  changes  of  the  weather  belong  to  those  events  in 
which  men  have  been  inclined  to  see  indications  of  a  humanly 
arbitrary,  I  might  almost  say  capricious,  sovereignty  of  the 
Divinity.  That  God  should  bestow  rain  or  drought,  storm  or 
calm,  as  an  earthly  governor  dispenses  benefits  or  punish- 
ments, is  a  notion  still  held  by  many  people,  and  not  likely 
soon  to  disappear.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  advance  in  our 
knowledge  concerning  atmospheric  phenomena,  we  perceive 
that  they  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  of  imiversal  validity;  heat  cannot  increase  to  an  un- 
usual degree  in  one  place,  without  diminishing  in  another ; 
the  direction  the  wind  takes  in  one  country  depends  upon 
what  takes  place  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world: 
the  same  change  which  causes  a  drought  in  one  country 
bestows  a  superfluity  of  rain  upon  another.  The  more  per- 
fectly the  universal  validity  of  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
occurrences  is  seen,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  spread,  the 
sooner  will  that  superstitious  opinion  disappear  of  an  arbi- 
trary distribution  of  such  natural  effects,  which  is  so  far 
beneath  the  conception  of  an  Almighty  power.  Among  the 
superstitious  notions  of  this  kind,  held  at  different  times,  the 
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idea  that  God  expressed  his  anger  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
was  most  strongly  advocated.  The  discovery  of  the  electrical 
nature  of  lightning,  and  particularly  of  the  lightning  con- 
ductor, most  completely  annihilated  this  superstition,  although 
in  some  ways  but  slowly ;  for  thought,  like  electricity,  only 
moves  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  imder  a  good  conductor ; 
but  as  the  conducting  effect  of  the  lightning  conductor  became 
visibly  apparent  to  the  dull  multitude,  now  here  and  now 
there,  their  prejudices  against  it  were  necessarily  shaken. 
In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  at  p.  75,  the  event  worked 
like  a  miracle  upon  the  people,  and  we  repeat  it — ^Lightning, 
whose  path  is  controlled  by  a  conductor,  has  destroyed  many 
prejudices. 

I  have  cited  this  well-known  example  that  you  may  remark 
how  the  enlightening  influence  by  which  science  disperses  su- 
perstition,  often  acts  with  considerable  and  sensible  force,  but 
seldom  so  powerfully  as  in  this  instance,  although  practice  and 
experiments  always  speak  with  energy.  I  will  bring  forward 
some  more  proofs :  let  us  carry  ourselves  back  into  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  a  certain  place  in 
France,*  there  fell  a  shower  of  blood.  Some  monks  imme- 
diately began  to  interpret  this  event  as  a  dreadful  sign  of 
divine  vengeance ;  but  a  naturalist  [Peiresc]  showed  that  the 
so-called  drops  of  blood  were  found  in  places  which  were 
under  cover,  and  where,  consequently,  no  rain  could  fall ;  and 
that  it  was  caused  by  a  swarm  of  insects.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  have  often  been  misled  by  other  phenomena  to  hold 
similar  opinions;  for  instance,  we  have  mistaken  a  kind  of  red 
moss,  after  it  had  been  washed  and  swelled  by  the  rain,  for  the 
production  of  a  shower  of  blood ;  an  error  which  was  like- 
wise rectified  by  naturalists.  The  stone-rain,  as  it  is  called, 
has  also,  of  course,  occasioned  superstitious  ideas.  Science 
has  not  indeed  given  us  all  the  desirable  explanations  about 
it,  but  has  yet  done  sufficient  to  withdraw  it  from  superstition, 
while  she  points  out  some  of  the  laws  which  that  phenomenon 
obeys,  and  has  instructed  us  that  nearly  all  the  meteoric 
stones  are  composed  of  the  same  chemical  components. 
Much  of  the  power  of  science  is  displayed  in  the  Various 
arts  of  trade,  and  she  thus  greatly  contributes  to  remove  many 
superstitious  opinions,  and  (what  is  still  more  important)  to 
spread  and  to  strengthen  the  habit  of  reflection.  How  very 
♦  Near  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1608.— Tr. 
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oommoti  superstition  was  among  miners !  Their  occupations 
led  to  so  much  that  was  mystical,  dark,  and  dangerous  in 
itself,  that  superstition  could  easily  take  possession  of  them. 
Without  denying  that  a  great  deal  of  superstition  was  always 
retained,  particularly  amcxig  the  uneducated,  who  only  heard 
isolated  results  of  science,  and  those  indeed  through  various 
mediums;  yet  the  light  which  science  gradually  kindled 
ecmceming  the  interior  structure  of  mountains,  and  all  the 
different  departments  of  mineralogy,  spreads  an  important 
knowledge  which  is  hostile  to  every  kind  of  superstition, 
particularly  among  those  who  are  not  of  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  civilization.  But  the  discoveries  in  science  must 
have  thrown  a  faint  light,  even  on  these.  Among  other 
things,  a  belief  formerly  prevailed  among  miners  that  evil 
spirits  threw  them  down  and  suffocated  them,  in  the  mines ; 
or,  that  they  produced  the  phenomenon  of  explosive  and  de- 
stroying gas.  Science  has  power^lly  counteracted  this  early 
dread  of  evil  spirits,  by  the  propagaticm  of  the  knowledge  of 
explosive  gas,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  air  that  are 
noxious  to  breathe;  and  still  more,  by  protecting  the  miner 
with  the  Safety  Lamp.  However  imperfect  may  be  our 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  fermentation,  yet  the  know- 
le^e  which  we  have  acquired  concerning  Nature's  laws,  which 
are  there  at  work^has  destroyed  many  mysteries,  and  has  been 
very  advantageous  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  applied.  On 
that  account  this  knowledge  has  been  almost  necessarily 
received  by  distillers,  brewers,  &c.,  &c.,  many  of  whom  have 
only  been  induced  to  acquire  some  scientiEc  knowledge,  in 
the  hopes  of  self-advantage :  but  besides  the  thought  which 
this  study  induced,  and  which  appears  the  principal  object 
many  different  superstitious  notions  were  at  the  same  time 
also  destroyed.  I  remember,  in  my  childhood,  some  j^eople 
who  were  distillers,  and  who  had  experienced  many  misfor- 
tunes in  their  business,  attributed  diem  to  the  power  of 
witchcraft,  and  they  even  threw  suspicion  upon  certain  indi« 
viduals.  In  the  present  day,  since  we  have  become  familiar, 
through  scieuce,  with  the  laws  of  fermentation,  and  that  we 
possess  also  comprehensive  directions  on  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  occurrence  of 
different  circumstances,  we  shall  in  most  cases  escape  such 
mischances,  and  where  they  happen,  discover  the  reason 
of  them.    It  was  formerly  believed  that  basilisks  existed  in 
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eellara  which  had  been  long  closed : — they  were  invisible,  but 
their  look  killed  whoever  it  fell  upon.  Since  it  is  beeozae 
more  generally  known  that  fermentation  is  produced  by  a 
noxious  air,  whose  weight  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  low 
places,  we  recognize  the  destructive  agent  and  drive  it  awaj 
by  means  of  firesh  air.  In  our  days  the  various  applications 
of  the  steam  engine  to  so  many  trades,  in  navigation^  and  in 
railway  communication,  has  led  people  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly  men  in  business,  to  much  reflection.  The  numerous 
other  machines,  which  often  perform  the  most  skilful  works, 
must  have  had  an  equal  effect.  The  Electric  Telegraph  has 
attracted  people's  attention,  even  in  those  coimtries  where 
it  is  only  known  by  name.  These  numerous  discoveries, 
among  other  effects  which  they  have  accomplished,  have 
brought  man  to  the  knowledge  that  the  most  wonderful  things 
may  be  produced  by  using  our  reasoning  faculties  ;  but  these 
great  imdertakings  have  not  alone  contributed  to  the  mental 
developement  of  the  human  race ;  there  is  hardly  any  branch 
of  traffic  which  it  has  not  seized  upon,  and  roused  to  reflec- 
tion. This  awakened  spirit  of  reflection  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  developed  by  science,  on  whidi» 
from  its  beneficial  results,  we  must  lay  peculiar  stress  in 
reference  to  the  extirpation  of  superstition. 

Science  is  generally  able  to  refute  the  superstitious  ideas 
which  are  connected  with  nature,  but  more  particulariy  those 
which  rest  upon  a  mistaken  conception  of  an  actual  existing 
object :  it  stands,  however,  in  a  totally  different  relation  to  those 
objects  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry,  awakened  by  science,  and  the  method  of  inquiry  will 
destroy  the  former,  but  the  latter  is  always  more  difficult  to 
extirpate.  An  instance  of  the  false  idea  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  supposed  danger  of  thirteen  people  sitting  at 
table.  The  remark  that  thirteen  people  were  assembled  at  the 
Last  Supper,  does  not  give  the  least  ground  for  the  foundation 
of  such  an  idea.  Many  a  person  refers  to  his  own  experience, 
but  if  he  is  asked  what  it  was,  it  oDly  consists  in  this,  that  after 
he  had  once  sat  at  table  where  there  were  thirteen  people,  one 
of  the  guests  died  within  the  year.  But  what  does  this  expe- 
rience intimate  ?  Even  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  more  than 
once,  the  spirit  of  investigation  woidd  not  recognize  it  as  a 
proof.  It  would  say,  that  the  single  experience  of  one  indi- 
vidualy  in  an  affiur  of  such  importance,  cannot  be  granted  as 
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a  proof:  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  experience  of  many  people, 
after  several  years'  uninterrupted  recorded  proofs,  of  the 
number  of  guests  at  various  tables  in  different  societies,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  died  during  those  years ;  by  that 
means  a  medium  would  be  gained,  which  would  show  that 
the  more  numerous  the  guests  had  been,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  would  have  died  within  a  certain  space  of 
time.  But  he  who  truly  comprehends  the  laws  of  nature 
will  not  require  this  decision,  since  he  knows  that  the  opinion 
under  consideration  does  not  at  all  coincide  with  nature's  laws. 
But  I  hear  many  a  clever  man,  who  is  in  other  respects 
educated,  say  "  I  will  not  exactly  maintain  that  the  fear  of 
sitting  thirteen  at  table  is  well  founded,  but  my  imagination 
is  so  absorbed  with  this  notion,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
retain  this  harmless  error."  Whereas  others  remark, "  this  is 
a  very  different  thing ;  we  must  suffer  this  peculiarity  in  others, 
but  should  any  one  suffer  it  in  himself?'*  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  summon  his  irrational  fear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  his  own  sound  reason,  and  to  condemn  it  to  death  ? 
The  error  is  trifling  enough  in  itself;  but  the  power  which  is 
conceded  to  such  a  false  notion,  favours  a  pernicious  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind.  If  we  discovered  that  we  had  a  disease 
in  our  body,  which  we  were  able  to  subdue,  we  should  cer- 
tainly do  so ;  but  is  not  every  superstitious  idea  equally  a 
disease  of  our  minds ;  and  should  we  not  endeavour  to  subdue 
this  ?  What  has  been  here  said  of  a  single  case,  may  be 
easily  applied  to  many  others,  We  will  not  stop  to  go  through 
them ;  aU  that  we  could  say  of  one  more  than  another,  would 
little  increase  the  effect.  The  scattered  remnants  of  super- 
stition will  only  gradually  lose  their  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion by  means  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  for  the  constantly 
increasing  application  of  science  is  even  distributed  over  that 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her,  but  only  comes  in 
contact  with  her  in  her  various  applications  to  human  life. 
But  this  effect  cannot  be  compared  to  that  which  is  derived 
from  a  proper  study  of  science.  It  developes  in  the  mind  of 
man  an  entirely  different  inner  world,  not  merely  something 
which  is  simply  received  and  stored  up  in  the  memory,  but  as 
a  constantly  renewing  existence,  in  which  he  recognizes  au 
all-comprehensive  working  of  the  eternally  living  reason. 
Here,  therefore,  no  room  is  left  for  superstition  to  enter. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  now  objected,  that  individual  naturalists 
have  not  been  entirely  free  from  superstition.    We  may  of 
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course,  with  justice  reject  every  example  which  has  no  particular 
reference  to  the  development  of  natural  science;  for,  although 
forming  one  whole,  stiU  it  is  subdivided  into  different  parts, 
which  could  not  be  developed  with  equal  rapidity.  It  is  true, 
that  all  these  subordinate  parts  of  science,  from  the  very 
beginning  operated  against  superstition ;  but  for  a  long  time 
this  could  only  succeed  in  certain  directions,  whilst  science  in 
other  parts  continued  to  advance  along  with  superstition. 
Astronomy,  that  department  of  science  which,  when  the 
hiunan  race  had  hardly  emerged  from  infancy,  dispelled  so 
many  superstitious  ideas,  was  not  able,  for  many  centuries, 
to  free  itself  from  the  follies  of  astrology ;  indeed  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  folly  were  only  able  to  throw  it  off  entirely 
when  Newton  appeared,  and  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  move- 
ments being  all  proved  to  be  connected  with  one  another, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  combine  them  with  the  supersti- 
tious notions  that  formerly  prevailed.  The  example  of  astro- 
nomy will  suffice  for  the  justification  of  similar  objections,  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  science.  It  would  be 
more  injurious  to  our  opinions,  if  examples  could  be  brought 
forward  of  men  who  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
in  a  highly  developed  branch  of  science,  and  yet  were  not 
free  from  superstition.  I  am  uncertain  whether  such  examples 
can  be  pointed  out,  but  I  believe  it  is  possible.  Perhaps  its 
effect  may  be  lessened  by  the  remark,  that  human  nature  is 
apt  to  be  inconsistent  in  the  course  of  its  ideas ;  but  in  most 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  it  will  be  foimd  that  no  one  can  be 
superstitious  in  any  department  of  which  he  has  a  profound 
knowledge,  assuming  that  he  is  profoimdly  versed  in  this 
department.  Yet  it  might  happen,  that  even  he  who 
has  acquired  a  considerable  proficiency  in  a  particular 
branch  has  worked  it  out  in  such  a  one-sided  manner,  that 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  nature  everywhere 
obeys  as  stringent  laws,  as  in  that  particular  province 
with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  I,  therefore,  think  it 
impossible,  that  any  one  in  possession  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  could  have  the  slightest  tinge  of  super- 
stition with  regard  to  the  heavenly  movements;  on  the  other 
hand  I  should  not  deny  it  as  absolutely  impossible,  though  I 
should  consider  it  very  doubtful,  if  I  heard  any  one  say,  that 
an  able  astronomer  fostered  superstitious  ideas  upon  subjects 
which  were  foreign  to  his  sciences.  But  perhaps  I  am  wrong 
to  admit  so  unieasoDable  an  objection. 
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8. — TUe  influence  of  Natural  Science  when  opposed  to 

Superstition, 

We  have  seen  how  science  in  the  course. of  its  development 
causes  infidelity.  We  particularly  dwelt  on  the  consideration 
how  in  those  numerous  instances  where  ideas  and  opinions 
have  been  refuted  which  we  were  accustomed  to  connect  with 
the  most  sacred  convictions  of  man,  they  have  been  frequently 
shaken  and  even  destroyed  by  science.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  sci^ice  herself  operates  against  the  doubt  and  ^e  arro- 
gant rejecticm  of  profound  truths,  which  she  herself  has 
unintentioncdly  called  forth;  for  while  she  is  always  con- 
tJniiJTig  to  purify  and  explain  knowledge,  she  will  destroy 
many  a  faUe  aigument  which  originates  in  a  less  perfect 
knowledge;  she  refutes  and  rectifies  her  own  errors,  exer- 
cising the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  separating  the  true  from 
the  &lse ;  and  while  she  allows  us  to  feel  how  easily  we  may 
err,  she  teaches  us  a  salutary  distrust  of  our  own  judgment. 

If  we  only  intended  to  treat  of  the  somewhat  casual  en- 
eouragement  which  infidelity  receives  from  science,  our 
tkpoiogy  has  already  been  given ;  but  science,  from  an  effort 
peculiar  to  its  nature,  has  awakened  a  dangerous  idea  among 
many  people,  which,  if  pursued  in  a  onesided  manner,  might 
lead  to  atheism,  namely : — ^while  she  points  out  that  all  the 
operations  of  Nature  are  subject  to  laws,  and  that  these  laws 
are  necessary,  invariable,  and  eternal,  she  has  caused  many 
people  to  believe  that  this  necessity,  wluch  pervades  everything, 
18  a  blind  necessity  which,  belonging  also  to  Nature  herself^ 
precedes  all  reason,  and  should  t^bex^ore  be  independent  of 
it.  This  way  of  con^urehending  things  pre-su{^>oses  inani- 
mate matter  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  existence,  which  has 
been  from  eternity,  and  which  possesses  certain  necessary 
properties:  all  that  we  denominate  the  spiritual,  has  been 
produced  from  its  equally  necessary  mode  of  acting;  and 
even  our  power  of  thinking  is  only  the  result  of  the  pro- 
perties and  movements  of  portions  of  matter.  Every  one 
reels  how  unsatisfactory  is  this  way  of  comjurehending  things, 
and  would  dread  the  effects  of  science,  if  this  were  all  it 
kdto. 

The  best  answer  to  tiiis  is  the  wdl-known  tmth  that  an 
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opposite  idea  has  been  held  by  most  of  the  labourers  in 
science,  since  they  point  oat  in  Nature  the  most  admirable 
foundations  for  rational  intentions,  so  that  we  are  accustomed 
from  the  wise  arrangements  of  Nature  to  obtain  a  proof  of  its 
origin  in  all-powerM  reason.  This  would  suffice,  if  we  only 
required  a  superficial  apology ;  but  in  that  case,  not  to  men- 
tion that  we  i^ould  leave  the  matter  with  that  discontented 
feeling  which  is  caused  when  two  antitheses  remain  irreoon* 
ciied,  we  should  also  leave  an  important  accusation  imtoudied* 
As  science  advances  she  always  leads  to  a  more  perfect 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  at  each  step  shews  vs 
their  more  intimate  connection  with  one  another,  so  that  the 
necessity  of  all  that  happens  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
It  may  be  objected  on  the  other  hand  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
contrivance  is  likewise  always  more  perfectly  recognized; 
but  the  irreconciled  point  of  dispute  faces  us  with  stiU  more 
urgent  «imimons,  in  all  its  restlessness,  doubts,  and  possibiH^ 
ties  of  infidelity.  We  will  therefore  bring  forward  Ihe  truths 
of  science  which  may  best  explain  the  matter. 

Without  regarding  what  we  learn  from  science  rdatii^  to 
the  designs  of  Nature,  and  to  the  wisdom  revealed  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  designs,  we  are  led,  by  observing  the  com- 
plete necessity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  to  the  conviction  that 
Nature  must  be  a  contrivance  of  Reason.  Science  namdy 
represents  the  laws  of  Nature  to  be  laws  of  Reason,  which 
however,  our  reason,  restrained  within  vaidous  limits,  would 
not  have  discovered  without  the  assistance  of  Nature ;  but  with 
this  assistance,  actually  finds  it  out.  The  result  of  all  our 
observations  on  the  laws  of  Nature  is,  that  they  altogether 
form  an  endless  imity  of  Reason.  The  necessity  is  there, 
but  it  appears  as  a  necessity  of  Reason.  But  if  it  were  still 
objected,  that  this  necessity  of  Reason  is  also  a  necessity  of 
Nature,  and  that  our  whole  spiritual  being  is  her  work,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  conform  with  Nature,  we  should  then 
be  able  to  answer,  that  this  neither  can  nor  should  be  denied; 
but  that  it  is  no  objection,  because  necessity  ceases  to  be  a 
blind  fatality,  if  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessity  of  Reason 
in  that  sense  of  the  word,  where  it  not  only  indicates  what 
must  necessarily  be  admitted  by  our  reason,  but  that  it  is 
conformable  and  neeessary  to  that  reason  from  which  all  the 
laws  of  Nature  spring.  But  this  answer  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient so  long  as  people  consider  matter  to  be  the  foundation 
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of  everythiDg  in  Nature,  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  her 
essence.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  we  may  say,  the  original 
prejudices  of  the  human  race  to  seek  for  ^e  simple  and  the 
invariable  as  such  in  the  material:  certainly  a  very  little  re- 
flection was  necessary  to  shew  that  all  bodies  are  perishable ; 
but  then  we  only  regarded  matter.  It  is  true,  in  all  our  ex- 
perience, it  seems  imperishable;  but  let  it  be  observed,  it 
is  not  the  various  and  dissimilar  materials,  but  that  ponderable 
something  occupying  space,  which  is  common  to  all  matter ; 
in  other  words,  the  matter  which  is  universal  in  all  bodies. 
According  to  the  earliest  system,  matter  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  extremely  small  bodies,  of  unequal  size  and  form,  but  of 
extreme  hardness :  this  idea  certainly  found  a  ready  acceptance 
in  science,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  it;  we  have  indeed  no 
knowledge  of  matter  but  from  its  acting  power,  and  from  the 
laws  of  Nature,  by  means  of  which  it  operates.  If  we  investi- 
gate the  peculiarities  to  which  matter  is  subject  in  each  individual 
body,  we  perceive  that  these  peculiarities  rest  upon  laws  of 
Nature,  by  which  laws  the  effects  are  produced.  Our  investi- 
gation is  indeed  arrested  before  certain  materials,  which,  for 
&e  present,  we  must  consider  simple  elements ;  but  science 
leaves  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  mere  passing  idea.  We  may 
perhaps  hit  on  some  pecuHar  materials,  which  may  be  really 
acknowledged  as  the  fundamentnl  elements  of  matter,  but 
even  then  our  only  power  of  distinguishing  them,  is  by  the  laws 
of  their  action.  In  short,  matter  is  not  an  inanimate  exist- 
ence, but  an  expression  of  activity,  by  which  all  the  pervading 
laws  of  Nature  are  determined  and  restrained.  The  principle 
of  action  and  the  order  in  existence  are  not,  therefore,  two 
distinct  objects,  but  one  living,  constantly  creating,  and  regu- 
lating totality  of  Reason,  an  eternal  living  Reason,  which  is, 
God!* 

But  does  not  all  this  necessity  exclude  the  idea  of  design 
and  Mrisdom  ?  By  no  means,  if  we  only  remember  the  im- 
mense distance  which  exists  between  infinitely  perfect  wisdom, 
and  that  of  all  finite  beings.  Even  in  the  exercise  of  human 
reason,  whether  on  a  machine,  on  the  government  of  a  state, 
or  on  a  scientific  work,  we  shall  always  find  a  more  perfect 
harmony  in  the  parts,  the  juster  and  purer  are  our  concep- 
tions of  the  primary  idea.     We  often  discover  agreements 

*  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  should  be  compared  with  the  conver- 
sation  entitled  the  Spiritual  in  the  Material. 
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wMch  only  owe  their  origin  to  the  consistent  application 
of  the  primary  idea,  as  if  different  dispositions  had  been 
formed  for  their  production,  although  they  really  spring 
from  the  peculiar  harmony  of  reason;  but  every  individual 
expression  of  reason,  that  is  to  say  unlimited  reason,  is  a 
result  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  reason,  and  therefore  is  at 
once  the  means  and  the  end.  We  can  only  exemplify  this 
imperfectly  by  instances,  though  at  the  same  time,  the^e  are 
not  entirely  useless,  if  the  meaning  is  properly  appropriated 
and  applied.  As  a  mental  experiment,  let  us  imagine  that 
everj^thing  we  know  concerning  the  form  of  a  sphere  was 
still  unknown,  and  that  an  artist  endeavoured  to  discover  a 
form  that  should  appear  alike  on  all  sides,  that  should  balance 
itself  if  placed  upon  a  horizontal  surface,  should  have  a  sur- 
face which  would  inclose  a  greater  space  than  any  other 
form  of  the  same  size:  what  an  extraordinary  depth  and 
variety  of  thought  it  would  reqidre !  But  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  starts  from  the  principle  of  this  form,  viz.  that  of  a  space 
whose  surface  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  centre, 
win  find  far  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  properties  from 
the  necessary  development  of  this  idea,  while  a  mere  endea- 
vour after  this  end,  without  a  previous  knowledge,  would 
either  never  be  successful  or  only  by  a  circuitous  means.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  Nature  herself;  but  let  us  only  bear  in  mind 
in  the  idea  of  the  universe,  that  precaution  by  which,  in  the 
endless  variety  of  existing  beings  and  life,  one  object  is  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  Miother ;  how  can  we  conceive  a  wiser 
design,  than  the  distribution  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  imi verse 
into  innumerable  habitable  spheres,  each  possessing  its  pecu- 
liar days  and  seasons,  containing  degrees  of  heat,  density,  &c. 
SiC.  ?  How  could  we  imagine  anything  better  than  the  arrange- 
ment, by  which  a  large  proportion  of  these  spheres  derive  light 
and  heat  from  one  sun,  and  whose  periodical  days  and  seasons 
are  determined  by  the  revolution  of  each  round  its  own 
axis,  and  by  their  several  orbits  around  the  sun?  But 
all  these  and  many  other  designs  connected  with  it,  are 
the  necessary  result  of  those  laws,  by  which  the  parts  of 
matter,  and  motion,  and  attraction  are  directed.  Viewed 
in  a  finite  light,  the  end  and  the  means  are  separate ;  in  the 
reality  and  as  a  whole,  they  are  one.  If  we  now  turn  our 
attention  to  our  own  world,  we  see  the  most  beneficent 
arrangement,  such  as  the  alternation  of  days  and  seasons. 
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svoduoed  from  the  oomprehensive  and  necessary  laws  of 
Nature.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  regard  the  beneficial  effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  aea,  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  recognize 
that  they  necessarily  spring  from  the  same  general  laws.  If 
we  bestow  praises  on  the  vicissitudes  and  equalization  of  heat, 
which  are  caused  by  various  currents  of  air  across  different 
tracts  of  country,  we  shall  again  discover  that  they  are  con- 
sequences of  the  general  laws  in  connection  with  the  expan- 
sive power  of  heat.  Let  us  now  enlarge  the  idea  frx>m  these 
examples  to  its  utmost  extent,  we  shall  then  see  that  the  belief 
in  the  enda  which  Nature  has  in  view,  does  not  exclude 
necessity;  and,  again,  necessity  does  not  exclude  "these  ends; 
but  as  the  poet  says, — *'  The  means  and  end  embrace  each 
other  in  reason." 

Thus  true  science  exdudes  infidelity  as  wdl  as  superstition. 
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The  e^eniial  XJnxty  of  InteUigence  (hroughotU  the  Universe^ 

The  first  chapter  contains  the  substance  of  an  address  I  delivered  at  the 
Scientific  Meeting  at  Kiel  in  1846,  and  which  I  shortly  afterwards  added 
in  German  to  the  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly.  Althougb  this 
treatise  first  appear^  in  the  German  language,  it  was  nerertheless  origi- 
nally Danish,  and  I  had  already ^XMnmnnicated  it  verbally  to  many  Danish 
auditors  in  184d,  at  a  meeting  of  die  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Natural 
Science.  The  present  paper  however  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  above- 
mentioned  report ;  it  has  recdved  many  improvements,  md  has  been  much 
extended.    The  succeeding  chapters  were  written  very  lately. 

The  object  for  which  I  request  your  attention,  namely,  an 
enquiry  into  the  essential  unity  of  the  Understanding  Faculty 
throughout  the  universe,  does  not  at  first  appear  to  belong  to 
natural  science ;  but  on  a  nearer  view,  we  perceive  that  it 
ought  to  be  associated  with  it.  Nature  is  not  only  material, 
it  is  pervaded  and  governed  by  the  soul,  as  is  expressed  by 
the  eternal  harmony  of  her  laws ;  our  body  is  clearly  one  of 
the  objects  of  natural  science,  yet  it  contains  all  the  organs 
of  our  understanding.  Science  has  taught  us  much  ahout 
the  organs  of  our  senses,  and  is  continually  making  &rther 
advances  in  this  direction ;  but  she  does  not  rest  within  these 
limits,  she  penetrates  into  the  structure  and  arrangements  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  still  has  the  task  before  her,  of  en- 
quiring into  the  connection  between  these  organs  and  gox 
faculties ; — a  problem  which  science  has  hitherto  but  little 
contributed  to  solve,  though  she  has  given  us  some  important 
hints,  and  towards  which  her  efforts  are  continually  turned. 
We  shall  feel  how  important  this  enquiry  is  to  our  whole 
investigation,  if  we  consider  how  an  imperfection  in  the  organ 
of  the  understandiQg  conges  a  man^s  comprehension  of  the 
world,  and  indeed  all  his  ideas  of  human  and  divine  objects. 

While  it  is  proved  by  Science  that  the  laws  by  which  our 
earth  and  aU  its  inhabitants  are  guided,  are  also  adapted  to 
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other  planets,  her  enquiries  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  universe.  Many  of  the  learned  reject  these  enquiries 
with  scorn,  because  they  cannot  be  proved  with  mathemati- 
cal certainty ;  but  when  we  consider  the  insecurity  of  the 
early  steps  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  that  if  we  despised 
the  first  beginnings,  we  should  never  reach  perfection,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  the  cause  of  science, 
that  we  should  try  our  powers  in  researches  of  this  kind, 
only  endeavouring  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which 
has  been  already  proved,  and  distinguishing  between  the 
imcertain  and  the  certain. 

This  enquiry  may  have  the  appearance  of  soaring  into  the 
region  of  metaphysics,  but  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that 
it  remains  within  the  bounds  of  Natural  Science,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  all  knowledge.  The 
philosopher  may  regard  this  inquiry  in  the  same  light  as  he 
would  fliose  of  the  physiologist  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  the 
efforts  of  the  naturalist  in  the  promotion  of  his  own  science 
at  the  same  time  prepares  experimental  matter  for  the  use  of 
the  philosopher. 

I  hope  that  when  I  assert  this  essential  unity  of  the  under- 
standing  faculty  throughout  the  universe,  that  no  more  will 
be  understood  by  this  than  is  warranted  by  the  expression ; 
and  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  that  unily  of  essence  does 
not  exclude  the  greatest  variety  in  the  forms  of  existence. 
We  need  only  look  round  our  own  inhabited  planet,  and  we 
shall  discover  most  striking  examples  of  the  imity  of  essence 
amidst  the  greatest  variety.  What  different  forms,  for  in- 
stance, exist  in  the  organs  of  breathing  among  different 
classes  of  animals!  [lungs,  gills,  tracheae.]  How  different 
-again  are  the  organs  of  motion  !  [arms,  fore-feet,  wings,  fins.] 
Equally  dissimilar  are  the  organs  of  hearing,  so  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  Mammalia  and  fishes,  that  only  an  ex- 
perienced observer  can  detect  the  same  intention  and  an 
essential  resemblance  in  the  means  supplied  by  nature.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  there  must  be  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  on  the  other  planets ;  indeed,  there  possibly 
may  exist  mediums  of  imderstanding  there,  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  here. 

I  must  apologise  for  one  more  warning.  In  the  following 
pages,  I  am  going  to  prove  in  some  detail,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  hold  good  throughout  the  universe.    This  universality 
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has  been  presupposed  by  all  wlao  have  entered  on  physical 
researches,  and  assuredly  with  justice ;  for  in  the  connection 
and  results  of  their  discoveries,  this  is  suflGlciently  proved. 
It  is  not  these  enquirers  that  I  here  endeavour  to  convince ;. 
I  rather  beg  their  indulgence ;  but  I  address  those,  of  whon^ 
there  are  many,  Ts^hose  contemplation  of  nature  has  not  per- 
fectly convinced  them  of  this  truth.  I  also  perceive  that  I 
might  have  included  this,  and  the  rest  of  my  communication, 
in  very  few  words ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  approach  the 
subject  by  a  more  explanatory  discourse. 

I  shall  present  my  ideas  in  the  form  of  examples ;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  so  to  select  them,  that  general  conclusions 
may  be  easily  derived  from  particular  instances.  We  will 
first  turn  our  attention  to  the  laws  of  motion,  and  convince 
ourselves  that  these  primary  laws  are  such  as  are  required  by 
our  power  of  understanding,  so  far  as  it  rightly  comprehends 
itself:  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  laws,  independently  of 
us,  are  obeyed  by  nature. 

We  know  that  the  straight  line  is  the  simplest ;  we  see 
this  at  once  when  we  consider  it  in  a  mental  point  of  view ; 
as  whether  we  imagine  a  straight  line  in  our  minds,  or  des- 
cribe it  visibly  to  our  senses,  it  is  always  associated  with  one 
uniform  imalterable  idea.  This  is  more  clearly  developed 
and  proved  by  mathematics.  Let  us  now  further  consider 
that  a  simple  force  must  produce  a  simple  motion,  and  we 
then  perceive  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  first  law  of 
motion,  namely,  that  every  simple  impulse  must  produce  a 
rectilinear  motion ;  and  behold  nature  has  constantly  obeyed 
this  law,  long  before  man  discovered  it.  It  is  a  necessary 
law  of  reason,  that  what  is  without  will  is  incapable  in 
itself  of  determining  upon  any  change,  and  therefore  that  no 
motion  can  either  be  accelerated  or  diminished,  or  even  change 
its  direction,  without  the  intervention  of  new  effects ;  in  other 
words  that  every  simple  motion  must  have  a  uniform  velocity 
and  be  in  one  direction.  This  is  so  manifest  to  the  reason, 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  only  during  the  last 
century  that  it  has  been  clearly  developed.  But  in  pursuance 
of  this  law,  there  is  a  further  consequence,  namely,  that  each 
constantly  operating  force  every  moment  receives  a  fresh 
impulse  of  motion  equal  to  that  imparted  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  velocity  thus  produced  must  increase  imiformly, 
so  that  the  velocity  acquired  at  any  time  must  stand  in  pro« 
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portion  to  the  time  elapsed  «ince  the  first  moment.  This 
simple  truth,  viewed  on  mathematical  principles,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  many  laws  which  were  hitherto  concealed  from 
experience ;  but  which,  now  that  inquiry  had  been  started, 
readily  yielded  to  its  researches. 

By  the  application  of  these  truths,  we  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  that  every  curvilinear  motion  is  the  result  of 
compound  forces,  and  not  of  simple  ones.  That  all  active 
forces  which  diverge  from  one  point,  operate  in  planes  which 
have  a  given  relation  to  the  squares  of  the  distances ;  that 
their  power  therefore  must  stand  in  every  point  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  these  squares,  is  a  very  simple  demand  of 
reason,  but  has  been  only  recently  acknowledged. 

Kwe  cannot  prove  satisfactorily  to  our  minds  that  uni- 
veipsal  attraction  is  a  law  of  reason,  it  nevertheless  is  a  fiEu;t 
wlK)6e  incontrovertible  truth  must  be  acknowledged  by  reason, 
and  which  has  received  a  far  higher  application  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  the  inverted  squares  of  distances. 
By  the  frirther  application  of  all  this  knowledge,  the  laws  of 
central  motion  were  discovered ;  and  in  reference  to  those 
movements  by  which  all  bodies  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
ci  universal  attraction  are  urged  towards  a  central  point,  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  paths  described  must  be  of  the  form 
known  by  the  name  of  conic  sections :  thus  we  are  convinced 
when  by  experience,  an  orbit  is  discovered,  that  it  must 
be  produced  by  a  force  which  foUows  this  same  law.  All 
these  researches,  therefore,  prove  that  the  movements  of  the 
planets  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  a  projected 
body  on  the  surfoce  of  our  globe. 

I  cannot  be  expected  now  to  develop  all  the  proofs  of 
what  I  have  just  communicated ;  such  an  undertaking  would 
not  only  require  a  series  of  discourses,  but  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  as  every  one  who  has  studied  these  subjects  knows 
that  the  truths  to  which  I  have  alluded  with  such  brevity 
have  been  acquired  by  the  uninterrupted  efforts  of  profound 
thinkers  during  nearly  three  centuries.  I  may  therefore 
consider  this  great  scientific  fiust  as  generally  acknowledged, 
namely,  that  those  laws  which  have  been  discovered  by  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  when  matured  by  experience,  are  valid  for 
all  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  to  show  that  the  univer^  validily  of  these  laws,  reoog* 
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nized  by  reason,  also  compels  us  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the 
essenidal  similarity  of  the  imderstandiiig  faculty  throughout 
the  universe. 

In  our  endeavours  to  gain  general  ideas,  I  fear  we  may  fail 
in  distinctness ;  and  we  wiU  therefore  now  turn  our  attention 
to  some  one  planet,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  particular 
features  which  we  there  notice  may  easily  be  comprehended 
under  general  known  laws.  We  will  make  an  imaginary 
experiment,  and  suppose  ourselves  placed  on  the  planet 
Jupiter.  We  will  watch  the  transition  of  days  and  nights,  and 
experience  the  various  seasons  as  on  our  own  planet,  only  with 
the  difference  of  the  durations  and  other  proportions.  These 
changes  arise  there,  as  here,  &om  the  rotation  of  the  planet  on 
its  axis,  and  from  its  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun ;  both 
these  movements  are  produced  by  the  same  simple  laws  which 
we  have  discovered  on  our  own  globe,  and  applied  to  the 
universe.  We  shall  there  likewise  see  moons  which  obey 
the  same  laws  as  our  moon,  and  we  shall  also  be  able  to  com- 
prehend  those  phenomena  by  the  same  powers  of  the  under- 
standing as  exist  on  our  planet.  Let  us  now  suppose  another 
creature  placed  in  our  position,  differently  constituted  in  every 
reject,  but  possessing  the  same  consciousness  of  natural 
impressions.  Such  a  being  might  differ  from  us  in  the  form 
and  mode  of  his  perception ;  but  so  far  as  the  harmonious 
laws  of  nature  are  rightly  appreciated,  his  understanding 
faculty  must  agree  with  ikese  laws,  and  consequently  wil£ 
our  powers  of  ti^ought.  If  his  understanding  did  not  acc(Mrd 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  it  could  then  neither  be  guided  by 
reascm  nor  truth,  but  would  be  irrational  and  &dse ;  an  idea 
which  is  as  irreconcileable  with  our  conception  of  the  undeiv 
standing,  as  the  gift  of  sight  would  be  with  blindness ;  and 
which  we  therefore  dismiss  at  the  fibrst  glance,  but  will  after- 
wards more  thoroughly  refute  it.  If  we  attempt  to  reverse 
the  case,  and  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  had  perhaps  com- 
prehended  things  wrongly,  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
planets  were  correct;  or  that  they  are  equally  mistaken, 
though  in  a  different  manner;  we  reply  that  the  prophetical 
nature  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  gives  us  confidence ; 
for  we  learn  from  it  to  foretell  the  most  various  events  in  the 
heavens  with  the  utmost  exactitude  and  security.  Putting 
aside  the  numerous  predictions  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  partieolar  positions  which  the  planets  should 
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occupy  at  certain  fixed  periods, — ^predictions,  each  of  which 
would  astonish  us  if  we  were  not  so  accustomed  to  witness 
them, — we  will  only  call  to  mind  that  after  the  short  period 
of  four  years  during  which  observations  had  been  made  on 
Uranus  (a  planet  ^covered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in 
1781,)  it  was  calculated  that  it  required  eighty-four  years  to 
complete  its  course,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that 
Gauss,  from  the  observations  of  a  few  days,  accurately  calcu- 
lated the  orbit  of  Ceres,  and  that  her  position  was  actually 
found  by  the  result  of  his  calculations ;  that  Le  Verrier,  from 
the  apparent  irregularities  in  the  movements  of  Uranus,  dis- 
covered the  orbit  of  an  unknown  planet,  whose  position  he 
determined  on  a  particular  day.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  knows  I  have  only  mentioned  here  but  very  few  of 
the  triumphs  of  astronomy,  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  number  of  exactly  determined  and  fulfilled 
predictions  is  beyond  calculation.  They  must  spring  from 
elementary  truths  of  unquestionable  authority ;  and  an  opposite 
opinion  could  not  accord  with  natural  phenomena,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  untrue. 

Let  us  again  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter. 
We  now  perceive  that  neither  the  course  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  nor  the  stars,  nor  indeed  that  of  the  whole  universe, 
can  be  calculated  by  different  laws  from  those  which  we 
acknowledge;  that  consequently  they  cannot  comprehend 
their  movements  in  a  different  manner  from  ourselves.  The 
same  laws  which  they  have  discovered  in  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  they  will  find  again  on  the  surface  of  their  planet ;  from 
the  agreement  between  the  actual  movements  of  Jupiter's  moon 
with  those  previously  calculated  from  the  laws  of  nature,  it 
follows  with  mathematical  precision,  that  the  laws  of  gravity 
are  the  same  in  those  planets  as  in  our  own ;  as,  for  instance, 
here  all  bodies  fall  with  equal  velocity  in  a  vacuum,  so  it  must 
likewise  be  there,  only  allowing  for  a  different  measurement 
of  space.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  projectile  movements 
there,  as  here,  describe  curved  lines  in  which  the  same  laws  are 
displayed,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  laws  of  circular 
motion  must  be  the  same  there  as  here.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
support  all  these  conclusions  by  facts  derived  from  observa- 
tion, as  we  are  able  to  do  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  move- 
ments, but  this  is  not  requisite,  as  they  are  only  necessary 
consequences  of  already  ascertained  truths.    Yet  it  may  not 
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be  superfluous  to  verify  it  by  n  fact  draivn  from  esperience. 
We  find  that  the  form,  of  Jupiter  has  been  prodticed  by  the  eame 
laws  as  those  which  govern  our  earth ;  we  know,  indeed,  that  the 
last  approaches  the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  but  still  deviates 
from  it  to  a  certain  degree,  as  towards  the  equator  it  is  some- 
what larger  in  circumference  :  we  know  that  this  deviation 
arises  from  the  rotAtion  of  the  earth  on  its  aids,  which  causes 
every  portion  to  be  carried  round  in  circles,  in  which  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parte  has  a  definite  relation  to  their 
distances  from  the  axis.  When,  therefore,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  circumference  of  the  earth  as  well  as  its  diameter,  and 
the  period  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
the  distance  which  the  centrifugal  force  every  second  would 
carry  each  individual  part  away  from  the  centre,  and  we  find 
that  at  the  equator  it  amounts  to  l-289th  part  of  that  motion 
which  the  attraction  of  gravitation  towards  the  centre  endeo^ 
Tours  to  impart  to  it.  It  would  surpojw  my  limits  now  to 
mention  all  the  additional  considerations  which  have  caused 
the  earth  to  assume  its  present  form  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  have  agreed  in 
the  essential  points  of  the  calculations  they  have  hitherto 
Beverally  arrived  at,  and  that  this  again  has  been  confirmed 
in  all  essential  particulars,  by  meaHurements.  The  same  cal- 
culations may  be  apphed  to  the  other  planets, — for  instance,  to 
Jupiter.  This  planet  has  a  iar  greater  diameter,  a  swifter 
rotation,  and  the  gravity  on  its  surface  exceeds  that  of  our 
earth.  From  all  this  we  can  calculate  its  deviation  from  the 
spherical  form,  and  find  that  this  deviation  is  far  more  con- 
siderable than  on  our  earth,  The  form  of  Jupiter  is  deter- 
mined by  astronomical  measurements  of  its  axis,  and  by  its 
diameter  at  the  equator,  to  be  in  exact  conform!^  to  what 
had  been  previously  fixed  by  calculation.  From  the  researches 
on  our  own  planet  it  is  proved,  that  its  density  must  increase 
towards  the  centre ;  and  we  learn  by  calculation  that  it  is 
the  same  with  Jupiter.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  natural 
laws  existing  on  the  earth  are  made  visible  to  us  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  substnnoe  of  Jupiter. 

'Vhe  inhabitants  of  that  planet  therefore,  as  is  the  case  on 
onr  on-n  globe,  may  apply  their  understanding  Jiiculty  with  as 
much  effect  on  wlmt  most  nearly  surrounds  them,  as  on  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  simDarity  by  no 
means  excludes  great  ditferences  j  thus,  for  example,  we  may 
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calculate  that  the  weight  or  graTity  on  the  sur&ce  of  Japiter 
is  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  it  is  on  our  earth ;  that 
^e  rapidity  of  descent  in  Mling  bodies  in  various  parts  of 
this  planet,  presents  greater  inequalities  than  it  does  with  us ; 
and  that  its  density  is  flu:  less  than  that  of  our  ^obe.  But  all 
.iheae  differences  haye  been  produced  by  the  same  laws. 

Should  the  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  be  able  to  comprehend 
all  these  relative  conditions  exhibited  by  Nature,  he  must, 
indeed,  be  acquainted  with  her  laws.  He  may,  possibly, 
have  a  clearer,  a  more  vivid,  and  a  more  comprehensive  know- 
Jedge  of  them  than  we  possess,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  &r 
weaker ;  but,  as  flu:  as  be  recognizes  these  laws,  the  real 
nature  of  his  understanding  must  be  similar  to  our  own.  A 
straight  line  must  to  him,  equally  appear  a  simple  motion ;  and 
a  :curved  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  of  more  than 
one  Icnree ;  the  same  mathematical  progression  must  equally 
;give  him  the  idea  of  uniform  accelerated  velocity ;  to  him  the 
'  relation  between  Absoissffi  and  Ordinates  in  curved  lines  is  the 
same  as  with  us,  as  fbr  example,  in  the  ellipse,  which  is  the 
primitive  form  of  planetary  motion,  or  in  the  parabola,  which 
bodies  describe  when>thrown  in  an  oblique  direction.  But  to 
comprehend  these  relative  conditions,  we  are  conscious  that 
there  must  be  an  exercise  of  reason  in  connection  with  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses.  If  differently  constituted  beings 
comprehend  these  same  truths,  they  equally  require  the 
employment  of  their  reasonii^  powers ;  and  as  they  are  beings 
with  senses,  this  comprehension  must  not  only  rest  on  the 
.operation  of  the  outward,  but  also  of  the  inner  senses :  in 
short,  every  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  an 
•exercise  of  reason  on  a  sensational  basis.  You  will  meet 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in  the  sequel  which  will 
make  this  more  distinct;  I  wLU  now  only  dwell  a  few 
.moments  on  the  dissimilarities  which  may  occur  imited  to 
these  similarities. 

I  know  that  many  will  be  inclined  to  reproach  me  with 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  such  dissimilarities ;  and  on  that 
account  I  will  meet  the  doubt  at  once,  though  I  will  after- 
wards treat  the  matter  with  greater  detail.  The  similarity 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  mathematical  comprehension  of 
the  subject  woidd  not  be  destroyed,  even  if  the  inhabit^t  of 
Jupiter  had  a  power  of  calculation,  which  so  far  surpassed 
ours,  that  he  could  as  easily  comprehend  and  calculate  sums 
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of  ten  figures  as  we  do  diose  of  two;  or  if  by  a  single  e&rt  of 
mind,  he  eonld  master  a  series,  which  would  give  us  infinite 
difficulty  to  comprehend;  or,  in  an  equally  rapid  manner,,  if 
he  should  be  able  tO' comprehend  all  the  relations  in  a  conic 
section,  as  easily  as  we  perceive  the  similarity  of  all  the  radii 
of  a  circle;  stUl  the  conditions  of  the  mind  would  be  the 
same.  You  will  easily  perceive  that  all  this  may  be  applied 
to  thinking,  which  is  quite  apart  from  mathematics. 

All  we  have  said  of  the  planet  Jupiter  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  other  planets,  though  some  of  them 
may  present  a  less  perfect,  others  a  more  complicated 
■representation. 

Our  considerations  have  hitherto  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  Solar  System,  we  must  now  extend  our  view  beyond  it. 
We  are  taught  by  omr  researches  that  the  laws  we  have 
mentioned  reach  beyond  this  system,  and  the  presupposition 
of  their  universality  daily  receives  greater  confirmation ;  but 
if  it  is  true,  that  they  are  throughout  the  universe  pre- 
sented to  the  comprehension  of  self-conscious  beings,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  this  £Biculty  must  in  its  nature  be 
everywhere  the  same. 

Let  us  select  another  example  no  less  striking  and  universal 
in  its  operations ;  the  laws  and  efibcts  of  Hght.  Nature  and 
thought  again  meet  here  in  the  most  perfect  agreement; 
thought  matured  by  experience  now  anticipates  the  pheno- 
mena we  have  to  expect,  now  resolves  that  which  was 
imfbreseen,  into  comprehensive  terms.  In  the  visible  operation 
of  light  we  again  encounter  the  straight  line.  AH  which 
experience  teaches  of  the  e£fects  of  light  at  different  distances, 
of  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  shadow  of  reflected  light,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  acknowledged  laws  of  reason,  and  are 
all  necessary  consequences  of  reason.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  refraction  of  light,  its  solution  into  colours,  its  polarisa- 
tion, interference,  &c.,  i£  we  only  look  further  and  consider 
that  obscurities  stHl  remain  which  must  be  dispelled,  but 
which  do  not  prevent  us  from  recogni2ing  with  certainty  the 
essential  and  reascmable  connection  of  existing  laws.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  light,  as  well  as  those  of 
motion  and  attraction,  operate  throughout  the  Universe.  The 
light  which  we  receive  from  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the 
fixed  stars,  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which  is  produced  on 
our  globe ;  it  is  vefraoted  and  reflected  and  collected  into 
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images  by  our  perspective  glasses  and  reflecting  telescopes,  in 
the  same  way  as  tiie  light  which  proceeds  m>m  terrestrial 
objects.  The  greater  proportion  of  that  which  we  wish  to 
proye  rests  on  an  endless  number  of  experiences  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  will  be  clearly  understood  by  all  who 
know  the  principle  of  our  optical  instruments.  Our  experi- 
ments on  Ught  equaUy  prove  this  in  a  different  manner.  We 
produce  the  same  chemical  results  from  terrestrial  light  as 
irom  the  light  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies^  and 
develop  colours  from  it  according  to  the  same  laws,  thus 
exhibiting  in  a  more  visible  manner  that  identity  which 
optical  instruments  have  already  taught.  We  polarize  all 
light  in  the  same  manner,  whether  it  be  terrestnal  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heavenly  bodies.  From  Astronomy  we 
deriim  that  great  feucX  demonstrated  from  the  aberration  of 
light,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  light  proceeds, 
it  has  always  equal  velocity.  We  must  add  to  this  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  which  we  observe  on  those  planets  which 
are  provided  witii  moons,  for  instance,  the  shadows  that  are 
thrown  by  each  moon  on  its  presiding  planet,  or  that  these 
cast  on  their  moons,  always  obey  the  admowledged  laws  of 
nature. 

The  relative  conditions  of  light,  therefore,  as  much  as  those 
of  motion,  prove  that  there  are  no  limits  in  the  immeasurable 
range  of  the  universe,  beyond  which  the  laws  required  by 
our  reason  would  be  invalid. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  offer  some  examples  of  the 
great  differences  which  may  exist  together  with  the  essential 
Unity.  We  already  know  from  the  creatures  on  our  globe 
the  wonderful  variety  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye ;  how 
different  it  is  in  the  mammalia,  the  tribe  of  fishes,  or  in  the 
insect  world.  And  how  much  greater  must  be  the  difference 
between  the  visual  organs  of  other  worlds  compared  to  that 
on  our  planet !  On  &e  other  hand  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  conscious  beings  exist,  to  whom  light  does  not  convey 
some  knowledge  of  distant  objects. 

We  may  learn  from  the  theory  of  light,  that  great  varieties 
may  possibly  exist  in  the  sense  of  sight.  It  shows  us,  namely, 
that  light  is  produced  by  vibrations  in  aBther.  We  only  receive 
actual  impressions  of  light  when  the  breadth  of  these  waves 
of  83ther  are  between  the  300  and  175  millionth  part  of  a  line, 
and  but  little  impression  from  such  as  are  below,  or  above 
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this  proportion.  Those  waves  of  eether,  which  are  too  slow 
for  our  sense  of  sight — that  is,  those  waves  which  are  of 
a  greater  breadth — ^produce  a  sensation  of  heat ;  the  quicker 
ones  manifest  themselves  by  chemical  effects.  There  may  be 
visual  organs  which  are  only  adapted  to  receive  those  slow^ 
vibrations,  or  again,  others  only  fitted  for  quicker  ones,  or 
even  some  for  all  that  we  are  susceptible  of,  along  with  many 
others.  This  possibility  is  not  an  abstract  notion,  but  firmly 
based  on  the  nature  of  existing  matter ;  for  we  know  that  the 
rays  which  do  not  affect  our  sense  of  sight,  are  yet  reflected 
and  refracted,  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws  as  those  which 
are  visible  to  us,  and  that  they  therefore  are  also  capable  of 
producing  pictures.  Those  rays  which  are  distinguished  by 
chejnical  effects,  it  is  well  known,  present  very  beautiful 
images  of  things. 

As  the  impressions  of  colour  are  produced  in  us  by  vibra- 
tions in  the  eether,  of  imequal  velocity,  so  colour  may  be 
exhibited  to  other  beings  in  a  different  manner  again ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  dissimilarity,  there  wiU  still  exist  considerable 
agreement,  and  the  dissimilar  velocities  of  the  vibrations  will 
produce  as  many  dissimilar  impressions,  within  those  limits 
which  are  set  to  the  inward  perfection  of  the  senses.  The 
£eunilty  of  perceiving  colours  may,  however,  be  greater  in 
other  creatures  than  in  ourselves.  Among  the  colours  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses,  red  is  produced  by  those  tremu- 
lous motions  of  the  sether  which  are  slowest,  and  violet 
colour  by  the  quickest ;  but  the  former,  as  we  have  already 
said,  are  not  twice  as  quick  as  the  latter.  The  utmost  rela- 
tive velocity  in  vibrations  of  colour  on  our  globe,  even  to  the- 
most  susceptible  eye,  are  between  one  and  two.  We  are- 
much  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  colours,  as  one- 
whose  sense  of  sound  could  only  grasp  the  compass  of  a  single 
octave  would  be  in  relation  to  tones.  A  creature  whose 
visual  organs  embraced  as  many  octaves  of  light,  as  we  do  of 
tones,  would  be  endowed  with  a  perception,  and  with  sensa- 
tions which  are  denied  to  us. 

•  A  dissimilar  susceptibility  for  the  reception  of  dissimilar 
degrees  of  light,  must  also  produce  the  greatest  differences. 
We  will  again  turn  our  thoughts  to  Jupiter.  This  planet 
receives  five-and-twenty  times  less  light  on  every  square  inch, 
than  our  planet  does.    The  light  tiu'own  upon  objects  may 
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be  still  further  diminished  by  a  duller  atmo^ere.  It  ig^ 
therefore,  most  probable  that  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  distm*. 
guishsurroimding  objects,  may  possess  a  more  acute  perception 
of  light  than  ourselves.  But  this  greater  susceptibility  also 
accompanies  them  in  their  contemplation  of  the  heavens. 
Inasmuch  as  their  atmosphere  is  not  very  much  less  trans- 
parent than  ours,  the  stars  will  appear  hi  richer  and  more 
brilliant  to  them ;  tiiey  will  therefore  learn  more  from  their 
observations,  and  consequently  will  gain  much  more  easily,  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  universe.  From  the  rapid 
rotation  of  this  planet,  nearly  twice  as  quick  as  that  of  our 
earth,  they  receive  an  impression  of  the  apparent  revolution  of 
the  heavens,  in  quicker  succession,  which  must  also  influence 
the  impression  itself.  We  can  indeed  conceive  that  the 
quick  interchange  of  day  and  night  may  be  united  vdth  a 
corresponding  variety  of  activity  and  repose,  and  this  again  be 
accompanied  by  a  quicker  and  more  \vnd  susceptibility,  as 
well  as  a  more  rapid  disappearance  of  impressions.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  has  a  better 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  imiverse,  by  the  far  larger  orbit 
of  his  planet ;  and  he  is  also  able  more  easily  to  make  those 
calculations  which  are  requisite  to  determine  the  distances  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

It  is  of  course,  .imderstood,  that  I  have  have  merely  mexk- 
tioned  possible,  or  probable  circumstances,  which  are  only 
necessary  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  evident  that  other 
conditions  may  exist ;  for  instance,  a  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion of  those  parts,  which  in  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets 
might  coiTCspond  with  our  nervous  system.  My  present 
object  was  only  to  show  how  the  greatest  differences  may 
exist  with  unity  of  nature. 

^  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  sense  of  sound.  All 
vibrations  of  a  certain  velocity,  in  bodies  of  sufficient  density, 
affect  our  organs  of  hearing,  yet  the  vibrations  of  atmos- 
pheric bodies,  it  is  ascertained,  are  most  perfectly  adapted  to 
call  forth  in  us  the  most  varied  and  most  definite  sensations 
of  sound.  Vibrations  must  exist  on  all  Ihe  planets ;  but  it 
depends  on  the  organization  of  tiieir  inhabitants  to  determine 
the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  which  shall  excite  sensations 
leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  surrounding  world. 

I  have  hitherto  onlyofibred  examples,  wMch,  in  a  compre- 
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henaive  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  caHed  mechanical ;  we- 
shall  be  asked  for  chemical  examples,  for  which  purpose,  how^ 
ever,  the  word  must  be  imderstood  in  a  still  wider  sense ;  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  giye  some  of  this  description.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  chemical  laws  are  as  much  laws 
of  reason  as  are  the  mechanical.  This  assertion  cannot  indeed 
be  so  fuUy  borne  out  in  respect  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter. 
It  is  an  important  fEict  in  the  history  of  science,  that  chemis- 
try was  developed  at  a  much  later  period  than  mechanics ; 
the  knowledge  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  even 
<^  the  combination  and  decomposition  of  matter,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  but  very  slight ;  chiefly  gathered  from 
the  isolated  hats  of  experience,  whole  to  the  investigator  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  their  harmony  was  but  £untly  and  at 
intervals  disclosed;  but  their  dependence  on  reason  haa< 
become  more  and  more  clear  with  the  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge. I  well  know  that  I  have  represented  as  the  residt  of 
history,  that  which  to  the  reflecting  mind  is  self-evident^ 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  that  this  truth  should  be  granted ;  it 
must  be  brought  prominentiy  forward,  that  the  inward  per- 
ception of  it  may  be  complete. 

How  gradually  and  widely  the  discovery  has  spread 
of  the  unity  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  phenomena 
of  heat;  and  how  perfectiy  the  dictates  of  reason  are 
obeyed  in  the  radiation  of  heat,  as  well  as  in  light! 
Our  knowledge  of  electricity  made  but  slow  progress 
during  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries ;  but  since  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  the  Am- 
damental  law,  namely,  that  the  two  different  electricities  are 
to  be  viewed  as  imiversally  distributed  active  forces,  and 
magnitudes  of  an  opposite  character,  we  perceive  how  one 
discovery  springs  from  another.  Reason  could  now  derive 
many  smaller  truths  from  one  distinct  and  definite  truth,  and 
point  to  them  in  nature.  The  discovery  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, suggested  indeed  by  galvanism,  was  yet,  in  another 
point  of  view,  the  result  of  this  theory ;  and  how  many  effects 
produced  by  this  battery  were  subsequentiy  discovered,  by 
means  of  reflection,  guided  by  experience.  It  had  scarcely 
been  proved  that  the  voltaic  battery  could  decompose  water 
into  its  primary  elements,  than  the  most  beautiful  discoveries 
on  the  effects  of  electric  chemistry  followed  for  a  succession 
of  years,  and  still  continue.    The  researches  into  magnetima 
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made  a  similar  step  in  advance  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  afterwards  became  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism.  Every  one  knows  thai 
this  discoverv  had.  been  long  demanded  by  a  thoughtful  con. 
sideration  of  nature ;  but  that  when  it  really  arrived,  it  was 
found  far  more  comprehensive  than  was  before  expected. 
"Whether  the  new  law  of  circulation  may  be  referred  to  the 
electric  stream  or  the  magnet,  or  whether,  by  further  dis- 
coveries, to  a  simpler  law,  it  became  a  guide  to  new  conclu- 
sions  which  were  confirmed  by  experience. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  centixrv,  chemistry  advanced  by 
the  constantly  combined  influence  oi  thought  and  experience. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  laws  which  were  discovered  were  con- 
siderably clouded  by  error,  which  even  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  learning  is  imavoidable;  but  the  newly  discovered 
laws  were  always  more  and  more  freed  from  this  mist,  and 
stood  forth  as  a  necessity  of  reason.  In  our  own  times  we 
already  see  the  dawnings  of  mathematical  laws  in  the  com- 
bination of  matter  and  the  connection  of  forms  with  the  con- 
stituent parts ;  I  say  the  dawn,  not  because  the  discoveries 
made  here  are  more  subject  to  doubt  than  many  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  but  because  it  is  evident  that 
what  we  now  see,  is  only  the  morning  dawn  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  ^ture. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  enforce  on  our  minds, 
that  the  discoveries  of  this  century  have  proved  the  unity  of 
all  those  eflfects  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  This  imity 
cannot  indeed  be  so  perfectly  represented  as  the  unity  in  the 
laws  of  motion,  but  it  has  still  been  so  much  confirmed  and 
cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  oilr  century,  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted.  Added  to  this  we  already  see  numerous 
indications  of  ^  future,  in  which  the  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical laws  of  nature  will  be  more  intimately  united. 

In  short,  the  natural  laws  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  those  of 
mechanics,  are  laws  of  Eeason,  and  both  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  they  must  be  viewed  as  a  unity  of  Keason. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical 
laws  prevail  throughout  the  universe  ?  Reason  demands  it, 
but  this  will  not  satisfy  us ;  we  must,  therefore,  submit  the 
whole  case  to  mental  contemplation. 

We  began  by  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  general 
properties  of  matter  are  everywhere  the  same.     Extension 
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and  form  we  see  in  the  heavenly  bodies;  connection  and 
divisibility  cannot  indeed  be  actually  perceived  in  distant 
planets,  but  it  "will  be  presently  shown  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  them  by  other  properties.  It  is 
most  important  to  remember,  that  weight  or  gravity  is 
one  of  the  flmdamendal  properties  of  matter.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  the  phenomenon  of  universal  attraction,  but  it  w3l 
be  useful  to  our  purpose  to  give  it  a  closer  examination. 
It  is  proved  by  mechanical  science,  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  all  the  planets  to  be  brought  to  an  equal  distance  from  the 
Sim,  without  regarding  the  inequality  of  their  masses,  they 
would  fall  towards  ^e  sun  with  equal  velocity,  and  that 
the  moon  is  subject  to  the  same  law  with  respect  to  her 
presiding  planet.  This  is  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  Kepler, 
and  the  principle  of  mechanics.  We  accordingly  see  that 
same  law,  of  the  equal  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  which  we 
have  recognized  on  our  own  earth,  hold  good,  though  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  in  the  tendency  there  is  to  fall  towards  the 
Sim,  and  of  moons  to  fall  towards  their  planets ;  but  we  do 
not  even  rest  here,  for,  on  further  enquiry,  we  perceive  that 
the  same  law  operates  among  all  the  heavenly  bodies. 

That  which  has  been  called  impenetrability,  and  which  is 
really  a  result  of  the  force  of  extension,  proceeds  from  the 
attraction  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  which  exists  on, 
and  in,  all  the  planets ;  for  without  some  resisting  power  the 
force  of  attraction  woidd  compress  all  parts  towards  one 
point  We  may  express  this  also  in  another  manner.  Every 
part  of  a  planet  must,  in  consequence  of  the  gravity  of  other 
parts,  not  only  bear  the  pressure  of  the  overlying,  but  also 
the  side-pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  all  which  is  alone 
possible  by  the  so-called  power  of  impenetrability.  Wherever 
the  forces  of  attraction  and  extension  exist,  there  must  also 
be  connection,  and  if  this  connection  is  not  insuperable, 
which  is  hardly  possible,  there  must  also  exist  separation  of 
the  parts,  consequently  divisibility. 

Besides  this,  the  planets  exhibit  the  similarity  of  their 
matter  to  the  earth,  by  their  capability  of  reflecting  light;  fat 
without  this  similarity  they  could  not  have  that  necessary 
effect  on  the  waves  of  aether  which  produces  light,  so  as  ta 
cause  reflection.  But  even  the  self-illuminating  planets  could 
not  create  waves  in  the  eether  without  this  property:  even 
supposing  we  admit  a  different  theory  of  light,  a  mechanical 
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force  would  still  be  wanting  to  emit  it ;  for  even  the  theory 
of  Newton  requires  this  force,  to  hurl  out  the  particles  of 
light  with  immeasurable  velocity. 

The  power  of  motion,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  is  displayed  throughout  ti^e  system  of 
worlds  in  which  all  is  motion.  Inertia,  which  is  only  the 
absence  of  will  in  the  inanimate,  is  exhibited  through  the 
whole  universe  in  our  numerous  predictions  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavens,  which  are  verified  in  their  falfilment. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  qualities  and  effects,  whose  imiver- 
sslity  we  are  apt  to  neglect,  although  we  partly  recognise  it, 
in  important  predictions. 

That  the  laws  of  heat  are  not  confined  to  our  globe  has 
be^i  long  and  justly  believed,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  day.  Those  rays  of  heat  which 
poroceed  from  the  sun,  follow  exactly  the  same  laws  as  the 
rays  of  heat  belonging  to  our  earth.  It  is  ako  now  acknow- 
ledged that  heat  and  light  differ  only  in  the  different  degrees 
of  velocity  in  their  sether-vibrations,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  into  rays  of  heat.  As  radiation 
must  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  heat,  we  must  admit  that 
the  laws  of  heat  prevail  throughout  the  imiverse.  With  us 
the  solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  aeriform  state  of  bodies,  all 
depend  on  degrees  of  heat ;  if,  therefore,  matter  is  every- 
where the  same,  these  circumstances  will  also  exist  every- 
where imder  similar  conditions. 

We  see  here  an  anq)le  confirmation  of  the  assertion  so 
long  maintained,  that  the  planets,  not  only  with  regard  to 
Hght,  but  also  in  reference  to  heat,  have  the  same  distribution 
<m  their  surface,  of  days  and  seasons,  as  exists  on  our  globe. 
Particular  causes  wiU  of  course  produce  an  exception  to  this 
distribution,  as,  for  instance,  Saturn's  ring. 

Let  us  consider  further,  that  our  experiments  have  shown, 
that  bodies  may  become  electric  and  magnetic  by  friction,  by 
contact  between  dissimilar  substances,  or  by  variations  in 
heat ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  effects,  in 
conformity  with  similar  laws,  are  at  work  in  other  planets, 
and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  productions  of  heat  and  of 
light,  of  magnetism  through  electricity,  and  s^ain  of  electri- 
city through  magnetism. 

All  this  must  also  apply  to  chemical  effects,  in  the  more 
limited  acceptation  of  the  term;  to  the  combination  and  ana- 
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lysis  of  matter.  By  means  of  electxicity  we  can  produce  the 
most  vaxious  internal  changes,  and  why  shoidd  not  a  power* 
ful  atoeam  of  electcicity,  which  converts  a  body  here  into  6m^ 
and  yapoar,  do  the  same  on  other  planets?*  Must  not  the 
electric  stream,  there  as  here,  dissolve  the  union  of  antago- 
nistic materials,  and;  must  not  its  force,  when  so  directed, 
prestfve.ihe  chemical  divisions  of  quantities? 

A  distinguished  chemist,  and  an  excellent  experimentalist, 
not  many  years  ago,  was  led  to  a  supposition  by  some  difficult 
researches  connected  with  his  science,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  imiversality  of  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature ;  namely, 
that  the  masses  of  different  substances  which  have  equal 
weights  on  our  globe,  did  not  possess  it  on  other  planets ; 
which  in  other  words  means,  that  the  law  of  attraction  was 
not  imiversal.  As  a  true  experimentalist,  however^  he  tested' 
this  idea,  and  weighed  those  bodies  which  had  raised  this 
doubt  in  his  mind,  at  different  and  stated  hours  of  the  day 
and  nighty  so  that  if  the  sun  did  not  attract  this  matter  in 
equal  proportion  to  the  earth,  there  must  be  an  inequality  in 
their  weight ;  but  after  weighing  them  most  carefully,  he 
found  no  difference.  It  was  Qius  proved,  that  a  relative  con- 
dition which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
inner  nature  of  bodies,  has  imalterably  asserted  its  universality 
in  chemistry.  .  Innumerable  messengers  from  the  region  of 
space  have  in  a  remarkable  manner  made  known  to  us  the 
resemblance  in  the  nature  of  matter  both  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  our  earth,  and  have  even  pointed  to  a  similarity 
which  enters  more  into  particulars  than  we  could  have  learnt 
from  any  other  source, — ^I  allude  to  meteoric  stones.  Though 
their  composition  may  imdergo  new  combinations  on  entering 
our  atmosphere,  yet  itieir  general  agreement  with  the  bodies 
on  our  earth  is  very  striking,  both  with  regard  to  the  ele- 
mentary parts,  the  combination,  and  the  crystals  proceeding 
from.it. 

Thus  there  exist  everywhere  the  same  materials,  the  same 
forces,  the  same  laws ;  and  these  laws  are  founded  on  reason, 
and  consequently  can  only  be  acknowledged  by  reasonable 
beings. 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  most  important  side  of  the 
question:  the  similar  manner  of  development  of  all  the 
planets,  and  what  we  may  thence  derive  for  our  present 
object.    We  know,  that  the  earth  was  in  a  fluid  state  before 
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it  became  solid.  Among  the  proofs  of  this  truth,  there  is  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  planets,  namely,  the 
variation  of  our  globe  from  its  spherical  form,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  on  other  grounds.  It  is  indeed  an  acknow- 
ledged truth,  that  the  forces  which  have  produced  this 
deviation  from  the  spherical  form  in  the  earth,  could  only  have 
effected  this  while  the  planet  was  in  its  fluid  state.  Now  as 
this  deviation  also  exists  in  other  planets,  so  &r  as  we  have 
been  able  to  determine  their  form  and  rotatory  movement, 
and  as  the  relative  condition  of  the  different  diameters  in  each 
of  these  planets,  are  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  natural  laws 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  it  is  proved  that  the  other 
planets  must  also  have  been,  at  one  time,  fluid. 

If  we  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  everything  in 
material  existence  is  produced  from  similar  particles  of 
matter,  and  by  the  same  forces,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws,  we  must  also  allow  that  the  planets  have  been  formed 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  our  earth.  This  we  know, 
however,  that  they  have  developed  themselves  during  im- 
measurable  periods  of  time,  in  a  series  of  transformations, 
which  has  also  influenced  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation 
of  those  periods.  This  development  began  with  the  lower 
forms,  and  advanced  by  gradual  steps  to  higher,  till  at  length 
in  the  most  recent  periods  a  creature  was  produced,  in  which 
self-conscious  knowledge  was  revealed.  We  must  therefore 
allow  a  similar  mode  of  development  in  the  other  planets. 
There  may  be  many  which  have  not  yet  attained  such  a  degree 
of  development  as  our  globe,  or  again  other  far  higher  beings 
may  have  been  created ;  but  everjrwhere  the  creatures  en- 
dowed with  reason  are  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  same 
sense  as  ourselves,  that  is,  their  understanding  is  bound  up 
with  the  organs  of  their  body ;  therefore  the  nature  of  their 
imderstanding  cannot  be  fimdamentally  different  from  our 
own,  but  must  obey  the  same  laws.  I  now  only  speak  of 
an  undeniable  fact  with  respect  to  man,  without  encroaching 
on  those  profound  researches,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spiritual  is  connected  with  the  Material.  That  I  may  avoid 
the  mere  appearance  of  Materialism,  I  must  direct  your 
attention  to  the  conciliatory  principle,  that  the  same  nature 
from  which  man  springs,  must  also  be  recognized  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eternal  creative  Spirit ;  and  that  accordingly  the 
divine  origin  of  our  soul  cannot  be  denied,  by  granting  the 
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riglits  of  Nature.  In  other  words,  the  conception  of  the 
uniyerse  is  incomplete,  if  not  comprehended  as  a  constant 
and  continuous  work  of  the  eternally  creating  Spirit.  The 
creative  portion  of  this  conception  is  the  Spiritual;  the 
Material  is  the  produce  of  the  creative,  and  would  cease,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  work  of  production  to  cease.  As  a  pro- 
duct of  Nature,  the  Spiritual  in  man  must  in  this  sense 
contain  the  laws  of  Nature,  although  they  are  only  brought 
into  consciousness  by  natural  phenomena ;  while  surrounding 
nature  without  human  aid  must  operate  in  accordance  with 
man's  £EU$ulty  of  understanding,  although  this  imderstanding 
hcvlty  may  in  general,  only  after  several  thousand  years, 
attain  an  insight  into  the  pervading  harmony  of  existence. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  groimds  which  lead  us  to  this 
conviction  are  also  everywhere  valid.  Throughout  the  uni- 
verse there  are  beings  endowed  with  the  fiiculty  of  under- 
standing  that  they  may  be  able  to  catch  some  sparks  of  the 
divine  Ught ;  and  God  reveals  himself  to  these  beings  through 
the  surrounding  imiverse,  and  rouses  their  slumbering  reason 
by  that  Reason  which  reigns  through  the  sensible  world;  nay, 
he  gives  them  a  deeper  insight  into  material  existence,  the  more 
their  own  minds  are  awakened ;  and  thus  they  find  themselves 
placed  in  a  ceaseless  and  living  development,  which,  after 
having  reached  a  certain  point,  removes  them  farther  and 
farther  firom  the  idea  that  the  foundation  of  Being  is  that 
which  is  palpable,  and  which  leads  them  to  acknowledge  and 
view  themselves,  their  spirits  and  bodies,  as  parts  of  one 
eternal  organism  of  Reason. 

Thus  do  the  truths  of  Natural  Science  continually  approach 
nearer  those  of  Religion,  so  that  at  last  both  must  be  united 
in  the  most  intimate  connection.* 


The  Fundamental  Similarity  of  the  Laws  of  Beauty  in  the 

Universe, 

If  the  essential  unity  of  the  active  forces  of  existence,  as 
well  as  those  of  intelligence  throughout  the  Universe  is 

*  It  will  not  escape  notice  that  I  here  repeat  many  tmths  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  other  portions  of  this  work;  but  as  they  are  each  time 
presented  in  a  different  connection  with  the  remaining  portion,  and  could 
not  be  omitted  without  injaring  the  remainder  as  a  whole,  I  hope  these^ 
«nd  a  few  other  repetitions  may  be  pardoned. 
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proYed,  it  follows  tliat  a  like  essential  unity  must  prevail  both 
in  the  sense  of  the  Beautifbl,  and  in  the  conscience ;  but  this 
will  not  be  so  easily  acquiesced  in,  without  entering  into  more 
detail.  We  will  begin  therefore  with  the  sense  of  the 
(Beautiful. 

It  has  been  already  shown  by  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
same  fundamental  forces  and  laws  prevail  in  other  planets  as 
in  our  own ;  that  the  living  beings  of  other  planets  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  forces  and  laws  as  those  on  our  globe ; 
that  they  are  endowed  with  a  thinking  &culty  of  the  same 
nature  as  ours,  though  probably  very  different  in  power  and 
deamess ;  that  they  must  possess  sensational  &culties,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  apprehend  material 
effects,  and  not  only  have  these  faculties  organs  of  external 
flense,  but  also  an  inward  capability  to  receiTe  and  preserve 
those  impressions,  which  have  come  through  the  senses ;  in 
short,  an  inner  sense.  Added  to  this,  there  is  the  power  to 
apprehend  those  impressions,  which  by  the  vibration  of  ex- 
ternal bodies  are  produced  on  the  frame  of  the  self-conscious 
being,  and  also  the  power  to  obtain  knowlec^e  of  the  outer 
world  by  the  vibrations  of  the  asther.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
positions is  indeed  necessarily  followed  by  the  remainder,  but 
they  have  been  fully  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

If  we  contemplate  ^e  feeling  for  the  Beautifrd,  as  it  is 
revealed  to  the  rational  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  we  find  that 
its  essence  consists  in  this,  that  our  inner  sense  is  so  formed 
according  to  the  laws  of  rcfison  in  the  rest  of  existence,  that 
it  is  satisfied  with  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  reason; 
although  this  enjoyment  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
consciousness  of  this  reason.  This  truth  is  demonstrated  in 
our  former  dialogue  "  The.  Fountain ;"  but  to  those  who 
desire  a  more  ample  explanation,  I  refer  them  to  my  paper 
"  Two  Chapters  on  the  Study  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature."* 
The  same  law  must  exist  for  the  thinking  and  sensational 
beings  of  all  the  other  planets.  This  truth  requires  no  actual 
proof,  though  indeed  a  closer  examination,  to  be  accepted.  It 
has  been  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  that,  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  planets  must  comprehend  the  laws  of  motion 
in  every  essential  point  as  we  do ;  among  other  things,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out  in  the  figure  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
which  was  predetermined  by  the  truths  of  mathematics ;  they 
must  also  recognize  in  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  &c., 

*  Published  in  German.     Hamburgh^  1845. 
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the  same  laws  of  reason  as  we  see  in  tfaem ;  and  as  they  are 
bemgs  with  senses,  and  have  been  produced  in  time  and 
space,  and  therefore  are  under  the  influence  of  things  in  time 
mid  space,  they  mtist  interpret  those  figures  produced  byihe 
iBiathematical  laws  of  thought  in  a  similar  manner  as  we 
miderstand  them.  All  figures  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  viewed  as  mathematical,  so  that  the  term 
,  mathematical  is  superfltiaus,  and  need  only  be  used  to  direct 
attention  to  those  figures  which  are  most  generally  treated  on 
mathematical  princij^es.  The  sense  of  form  must  thus  have 
a  similarity  of  natiue  in  all  the  planets;  it  must  be  every- 
where in  harmony  with  reason,  it  can  therefore  only  tod 
gatisfaction  in  what  is  reasonable^  and  come  into  collision  vrith 
all  that  is  unreasonable.  Let  us  imagine  a  perfect  circle 
drawn  beside  a  rough  attempt  to  describe  the  same  figure,  and 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  mind  which  is 
better  pleased  or  equally  satisfied  with  the  last  as  much  as  with 
the  first  figure,  cannot  be  moulded  according  to  the  laws' of 
Teason.  "Die  same  might  be  repeated  in  the  delineation  of 
every  other  figure;  this  single  example  points  to  many  others. 
Symmetry  is  one  of  tiie  most  comprehensive  forms  of  beauty 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  founded  on  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  thought,  the  unity  of  opposites;  we 
cannot  therefore  imagine  that  the  beings  of  other  planets 
should  not  find  beauty  in  symmetry,  because  in  all  these  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  must  be  in  harmony  with  reason.  Ihe 
human  form  on  our  globe  expresses  the  highest  form  of  beauty 
which  can  exist  among  earthly  creatures;  though  the 'pure 
expression  of  the  idea  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  peculiar 
development  in  each  individual  man,  and  besides,  frequently 
by  a  strong  mixture  of  accidental  circtmistances ;  but  iidiere 
this  idea  is  approached  with  an  exalted  view,  or  where  it  has 
been  seized  and  represented  by  the  artist,  we  then  see  before 
us  the  highest  form  of  beauty  which  the  material  world  can 
afford,  [see  p.  24.]  On  each  of  the  other  planets  the  being  in 
whom  reason  has  most  completely  developed  itself,  will  pro- 
duce an  impression  closely  allied  to  this.  We  need  scarcely 
mention  that  the  form  in  which  this  idea  may  be  expressed 
on  other  planets  must  not  only  depend  on  the  force  and 
completeness,  but  also  on  the  material  conditions  in  which  the 
creature  has  been  formed. 
Here  on  earth  light  bestows  a  feeling  of  joy  which  is 
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grounded  in  the  nature  of  tilings;  to  comprehend  this,  we 
must  consider  that  light  as  well  as  heat  is  produced  by  eether 
vibrations.  In  whatever  manner  we  may  view  the  differences 
between  them,  it  is  still  certain  tliat  those  effects  of  nature 
which  produce  light  may  be  lessened  so  as  to  produce  heat, 
and  that  those  which  engender  heat,  may  be  increased  to  the 
creation  of  light.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  admit  that  light  is 
produced  by  quicker,  and  heat  by  slower  eether-vibrations, 
even  though  we  have  not  mentioned  all  the  differences  that 
exist  between  them ;  but  the  condition  of  bodies  essentially 
rests  on  heat,  llieir  expansion  or  contraction,  and  the  reci- 
procal mobility  of  their  parts  are  determined  by  their  amount 
of  heat ;  we  may  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  say  that  they  are 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  heat;  even  the  forms  which 
they  assimie  depend  on  the  reciprocal  action  of  heat  upon 
them.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  bodies  gradually  lost  their 
heat,  they  would  contract  more  and  more,  and  at  the  same 
time  grow  harder,  and  woidd  become  internally  torpid;  in 
fact,  they  would  in  time  die  away  and  vanish.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  been  ordered  by  the  original  plan  of  existence,  that  this 
cannot  happen  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  inward  action  and  life  depend  on  heat.  Now  light  is  the 
great  source  of  heat  in  our  daily  apprehension  of  nature,  and 
is  more  clearly  manifested  to  us  in  existence,  and  by  that 
almost  imknown  inward  connection  which  we  have  here 
brought  forward.  Man  requires  no  scientific  research  to  feel 
the  connection  between  Light  and  Life,  since  Light  itself  is 
indeed  quickening  in  its  actual  effects.  It  seems  to  influence 
ever3rthmg,  but  it  acts  most  sensibly  on  the  nerves  of  sight, 
on  which  it  operates  with  such  immediate  force,  that  through 
the  visual  organs  it  alone  conducts  the  most  comprehensive 
perception  of  external  nature  to  our  inward  consciousness. 
Light  is  the  great  proclaiming  power  of  the  world.  This  is 
so  true  that  nothing  is  better  known ;  but  because  it  is  so 
continually  present,  there  exists  but  an  imperfect  and  slum- 
bering knowledge  of  it  among  most  people,  so  that  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  the  source  of  its  enjoyment  we  must  be 
reminded  of  it ;  the  true  enjoyment  of  %ht,  every  one  must 
have  learnt  by  his  own  experience,  if  at  «dl  conscious  of  what 
passes  within  him. 

All  we  have  here  said  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
must  equally  apply  to  the  inhabitants    of  other   planets. 
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light  acts  throughout  the  world,  and  on  all  bodies.  We  hare 
shewn  that  its  operations  follow  the  same  laws  throughout 
the  universe.  He  must  have  but  a  very  small  feeling  for 
Nature,  who  does  not  at  once  feel  conyinced  of  the  truth,  that 
wherever  there  are  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  of  light 
and  shade,  that  all  living  creatures  must  have  a  perception  of 
light ;  indeed,  we  must  carry  out  this  idea  still  fSurther,  for 
since  the  effect  of  light  is  universal,  and  one  planet  transmits 
li^t  to  another,  the  living  being  upon  this  planet  must 
necessarily  have  a  perception  of  light,  and  the  bemg  endowed 
with  self-consciousness  receives  a  revelation  of  anotiier  world. 
liet  their  oi^ans  of  sense,  even  their  whole  material  irame,  be 
entirely  different  from  ours,  still  if  we  grant  them  to  be 
created  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Beason,  which  we  have 
found  prevailing  throughout  nature,  so  &r  as  our  knowledge 
has  reached ;  then  their  enjoyment  of  light,  and  their  sense 
for  the  Beautiful  in  the  visible  creation,  must  obey  the  same 
laws  as  with  us.  To  give  still  greater  force  to  this  idea  by  a 
more  enlarged  view,  we  wiU  turn  our  attention  to  that  impres- 
sion which  the  contemplation  of  the  stars  must  equally  make 
on  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet,  as  on  ourselves.  As  his 
sense  of  sight  imder  similar  conditions  receives  similar  effects, 
even  so  the  heavens  must  be  a  vault  to  him,  as  our  heavens 
appear  to  us;  it  must  seem  to  him,  as  to  us,  a  dark  ground  on 
wluch  the  lights  of  heaven  shine.  The  surface  of  his  planet, 
with  all  that  is  trifling  or  impure  on  it,  must  vanish  in  dark- 
ness beneath  his  nightly  sky ;  while,  on  .the  other  hand,  he 
receives  numerous  and  clear  impressions  of  light  from  distant 
worlds.  His  thoughts  must  be  led  away,  far  from  his  daily 
occupations,  and  be  so  enlarged  that  he  conceives  a  great 
image  of  existence,  which  becomes  richer  and  more  vivid,  the 
deeper  he  penetrates  into  Nature. 

We  have  already  observed  that  on  every  planet  vibrations 
are  produced  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  bodies,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  by  which  sound  is  generated  with  us;  that 
living  bodies  are  not  excluded  from  participating  in  these 
vibrations,  and  that  as  certainly  as  they  are  conscious  of  what 
passes  within  them,  they  must  be  affected  by  them.  We  may 
besides  add,  that  the  laws  by  which  vibrations  are  regulated 
are  so  entirely  the  result  of  a  natural  state  of  things,  that  they 
must  prevail  everywhere.  All  the  lesser  vibrations  of  a 
similar  stretched  musical  string  must  last  as  long  on  other 
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phnets  as  on  our  own;  the  increased  yelocity  in  the  vibrations 
of  different  strings  nmst  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  increase  in 
iiie  sqnare  roots  of  the  extending  forces,  or  in  the  diminution 
in  ihe  lenglii  of  their  diameter ;  wherever  vibratory  motion 
is  jdven  to  a  flat  snr&ce  covered  with  dust,  the  same  figure 
win  be  described  in  every  part  of  the  universe  as  with  us;  and 
it  wili  likewise  be  everywhere  the  case,  Hiat  the  masses  of  air 
idiich  are  inclosed  in  a  pipe,  are  not  brought  with  the  same 
ease  into  every  possible  kuui  of  vibratory  motion,  but  that  by 
means  of  extmial  action  each  mass  of  air  is  enabled  only  to 
give  those  particular  vibrations,  which  are  not  opposed  to  the 
xeaction  firom  within.  In  short,  all  outward  conditions  of  the 
efibcts  of  sound  exist  on  other  planets  as  on  ours ;  they  act  cm 
Hving  bodies  which  are  subject  to  the  universal  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  Nature ;  and  these,  if  we  grant  that  they  are 
conscious  of  the  harmonious  changes  which  exist  around  them, 
mnst  be  very  differently  impressed  from  those  who  do  not 
perceive  how  the  dependence  on  the  law  is  sustained.  Well, 
are  we  not  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  primary  laws  of 
sound  everywhere  exist  ? 

I  touch  but  briefly  on  the  study  of  the  universality  of  the 
laws  of  the  Beautiful,  partly  because  the  matter  viewed  in  its 
present  connection  does  not  require  any  great  detail ;  partly 
also,  because  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  afford  any 
very  complete  application  of  our  method  of  inquiry. 


I7te  essential  Principles  of  Morality  the  same  throughout  the 

Universe. 

To  exemplify  this  I  will  again  begin  with  the  consideration 
of  what  passes  on  our  own  planet.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
allnde  to  much  that  is  well  known,  and  even  the  connection 
which  I  intend  here  to  exhibit,  cannot  be  new ;  I  must,  how- 
ever, express  it  as  I  comprehend  it,  otherwise  that  which  I 
have  to  say  would  be  misunderstood. 

It  has  be^i  already  explained  in  the  earlier  divisions  of 
this  book,  how  the  contemplation  of  Nature  when  founded  on 
zeascmable  grounds  proves  that  all  existence  is  an  everlasting, 
peipetual,  active  work  of  the  Eternal  and  Living  Eeason, 
which,  when  viewed  in  its  Self-consciousness  and  Personality, 
we  name  God.    We  must  theref<»re  distLnctly  remember  that 
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the  human  race  is  a  part  of  this  whole,  and  that  every  single 
man  as  one  of  the  race  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  Unity  of 
existence ;  in  or^r  that  we  may  place  ourselves  upon  that  point 
of  view  from  which  the  ideas  and  feelings  relating  to  right, 
duty,  virtue,  piety,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  them  appear 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Nature.  What  we  learn  in  refer- 
ence to  man  may  be  applied,  in  the  most  essential  points,  to  all 
reascmable  beix^  in  ihe  imiverse,  namely,  we  infer  that  as  our 
i&quiry  into  the  laws  of  imconscious  Nature  b^an  with  objects 
on  our  own  globe,  and  by  degrees  advanced  to  the  knowledge 
ef  those  natural  laws  which  embrace  all  the  objects  in  existence 
which  are  without  volition;  so  we  conunence  in  a  similar 
manner  with  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  laws  of  the  voluntary 
and  thinking  being,  which  stand  forth  still  more  prominently 
as  laws  of  Beason,  than  those  belonging  to  inanimate  Nature. 

When  we  have  expressed  the  great  truths,  that  Natural 
and  Divine  operations  are  one,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  Divine  thoughts,  we  may  without  fear  of  misinterpreta- 
tion be  allowed  to  describe  the  same  object  sometimes  as 
natural  and  sometimes  as  divine,  selecting  whichever  of  these 
ennressions  is  most  suitable  to  the  object  in  question.  In 
tins  we  do  not  deviate  from  usual  custonoH-for  instance,  we 
sometimes  call  the  spiritual  capacities  of  a  man  natural 
idMlities,  or  the  gifts  of  nature,  or  sometimes  a  talent  en- 
trusted by  Gk>d— -but  while  we  here  affirm,  with  more  than 
UBnal  force,  the  spiritual  essence  of  material  nature,  the  justi- 
fication of  the  tendencies  which  stand  opposed  to  this  consi* 
deration,  is  brought  so  much  the  more  vividly  to  our  con- 
sciousness. 

In  accordance  with  this  we  say  that  man  is  bom  with  those 
natural  capacities  which  make  him  a  reasonable  creature. 
We  may  therefore  say,  man  is  bom  for  reason,  for  justice, 
for  the  recognition  of  a  God ;  but  all  this  exists  only  in  those 
capacities  which  are  developed  into  self-consciousness  by 
reciprocal  influence  with  the  rest  of  existence.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  the  case  with  each  individual  man,  so  it  is  with  the 
human  race.  We  only  intend  here  to  point  out  their  develop, 
ment  as  it  relates  to  our  consciousness  of  a  God,  and  our 
consciousness  of  duty ;  developments  which  partly  follow  one 
another,  but  more  frequently  take  different  directions,  tiU  at 
a  certain  point  they  flow  together,  and  form  one. 

So  long  as  the  human  race  remains  at  the  eadiest  point  of 
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mental  development,  where  inquiring  Thonght  has  not  yet 
testified  its  presence,  it  is  natural  for  the  spirit  to  imagine 
something  in  the  external  world  allied  to  itself,  and  hence 
Heaven  and  Earth,  in  the  childhood  of  the  human  race, 
become  peopled  with  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  beings* 
Already  therefore,  the  knowlec^e  of  a  Gk>d,  which  exists  in 
human  nature,  begins  to  appear ;  though  it  is  yet  but  a  germ, 
which  must  develop  itself  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
forces  of  the  world ;  without  these  it  would  be  choked  by  the 
weeds  which  grow  along  with  it. 

Intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures  is  natural  to  the 
human  race;  indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  a  reasonable,  sensational  being  to  be  a  social 
animal.  While  he  both  receives  impressions  and  reinfluences 
other  beings  of  his  own  kind,  a  feeling  is  awakened  of  the 
essential  similarity  between  his  own  nature  and  that  of  those 
with  whom  he  communicates.  A  complete  series  of  different 
degrees  of  development  must  indeed  be  passed  through  before 
this  feeling  can  attain  its  full  signification ;  let  us,  however, 
consider  how  this  development  leads  to  the  ideas  of  morality^ 
For  a  long  time  the  growth  of  mutual  love  suffered  continual 
interruptions,  from  tiie  fear  which  one  man  entertained  of 
another,  and  the  violence  resulting  from  it ;  meanwhile  man- 
kind at  large  from  time  to  time  either  mutually  assist  or 
injure  each  other,  and  thus  there  is  awakened  some  con<* 
ception  of  good  and  bad  intention,  of  right  and  of  wrong. ' 
However  dim  these  conceptions  may  have  been,  still  they 
were  the  starting  points  of  a  series  of  progressive  move- 
ments in  successive  races,  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
After  the  existence  of  long  periods  of  barbarity,  in  which  the 
social  feelings  came  into  contact  with  the  various  demands  of 
selfish  interests,  they  attained  in  one  country  or  another  such 
strength  that  men  combined  for  mutual  help  and  defence. 
At  this  point  the  idea  was  called  forth,  of  a  certain  law  and 
order  necessary  to  their  confederation,  whose  maintenance  was 
requisite  for  the  common  benefit.  In  the  progress  of  that 
confederation  this  consciousness  is  still  further  developed ;  the 
thought  of  virtue  and  duty  becomes  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. Let  us  not  meanwhile  forget,  now  or  afterwards,  that 
all  these  external  and  internal  causes  are  the  operations  of 
the  same  Eternal  and  Living  Reason  by  which  all  is  created 
and  sustained.    We  therefore  must  confess  that  this  develop- 
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ment,  when  viewed  merely  in  a  one-sided  material  light,  seems 
to  be  a  contradiction  to  our  spiritual  nature,  but  that  it  really 
obeys  the  Almighty  and  Omnipresent  Diyine  will. 

We  should  have  a  false  conception  of  the  development  of 
the  hiunan  race,  if  we  thought  that  all  men  equally  contri- 
bute to  it.  There  have  been  some  highly-gifted  men  to  whom 
these  ideas  first  became  clear,  and  who  thus  were  able  to 
express  them  to  the  multitude.  Such  men  are  generally 
&x  advanced  beyond  the  rest  in  many  other  respects ;  they 
know  how  to  impart  many  useful  truths,  for  instance  the 
future  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  course  of  the 
seasons ;  they  are  therefore  looked  upon  as  intimate  with 
those  spirits  which  are  believed  to  dwell  in  all  natural  objects, 
in  other  words  they  are  regarded  as  the  friends  of  the  gods ; 
they  are  admired  and  obeyed.  These  men,  however,  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  what  they  know  and  impart  to  others 
is  fiir  from  being  exclusively  the  result  of  their  own  labours, 
for  their  minds  have  been  wakened  from  without  by  those 
natural  objects  which  they  have  observed  and  on  which  they 
have  reflected;  and,  even  their  inner  mental  capacity,  by 
which  they  have  worked  out  these  external  impressions,  they 
must  regard  as  a  gift  of  nature  and  of  the  gods.  They  feel 
themselves  as  it  were  inspired,  and  without  deception  pro<r 
claim  themselves  the  chosen  of  the  gods.  In  this  simple 
faith  there  indeed  exists  a  truth,  which  in  later  times  has 
been  often  overlooked ;  it  is  the  divine  agency  and  govern- 
ment in  man  and  nature,  which  has  obtained  a  living,  though 
not  perhaps  a  clearly  defined,  consciousness  in  their  minds, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  human  race  continues  in  this  way 
to  develop  its  moral  conceptions  as  well  as  its  knowledge  of 
nature  from  century  to  century,  and  from  thousands  to  &ou« 
fiands  of  years,  and  that  these  ideas  and  this  knowledge  are 
unfolded  in  obedience  to  necessary  laws  of  existence  by  the 
reasonable  works  of  Nature,  namely,  by  the  human  race  in 
constant  reciprocation  with  nature  and  with  each  other. 

This  mental  growth  of  the  human  race  is  associated  with 
the  first  idea  of  a  God,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  is 
at  first  of  very  slow  growth.  The  worship  of  nature  for 
a  long  period  predominated;  but,  by  degrees,  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  moral  ideas  of  man  were  developed,  they  were 
transferred  to  their  gods.  To  prove  that  the  heathen  divini* 
ties  were  merely  natural   gods,  it  has  been  stated  that 
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many  immoral  qualities  were  attributed  to  them ;  but  this 
must  not  conceal  the  true  relation  there  existed  between 
them.  Men  bestowed  the  same  moral  qualities  on  their  gods, 
as  thej  themselves  displayed ;  and  this  they  did,  it  is  evident, 
to  each  deity,  according  to  their  different  conceptions  respect- 
ing the  powers  of  nature  he  might  wield.  We  must  not 
forget,  when  considering  this  subject,  that  the  original  myths 
were  formed  at  a  period  when  tiiere  was  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  morality,  and  when  license,  rapacity,  and  cruelty 
were  by  no  means  excluded ;  as  man  was,  so  were  the  gods 
who  were  created  by  him,  in  conformity  to  his  rude  poeti- 
4ial  notions.  This  original  character  still  remained  witii  the 
gods,  in  a  subsequent  and  more  polished  period,  during 
which,  nevertheless,  some  poetical  ideas  were  added ;  but  at 
length  there  came  a  period  when,  &om  the  prepress  of  civili- 
zation, the  gods  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  as 
well  as  moral  conceptions  of  the  age.  At  first  the  gods  of 
ancient  days  were  only  rejected  by  the  enlightened,  but  after- 
wards by  the  multitude.  This  manner  of  proceeding  naturally 
varied  with  different  people ;  but  the  principal  features  were 
the  same  in  all.  We  cannot  indeed  speak  with  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  period  which  preceded  Zoroaster  and  Con- 
fiieius,  as  of  that  which  preceded  Socrates ;  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  course  of 
events. 

-  Natural  Science  had  a  great  influence  on  the  more  advanced 
conceptions  of  the  recognition  of  a  God,  by  banishing  from 
the  rank  of  free  agents  those  natural  objects  which  had  been 
li[»inerly  worshipped,  and  submitting  them  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  for  when  the  car  of  the  Sim-god  rolls  on  without  his 
guidance,  the  belief  in  his  existence  disappears  :  and  so  it  is 
with  the  Moon-goddess,  when  her  silvery  light,  far  from  the 
woods  and  meadows  on  which  she  sometimes  pours  her 
radiance,  wanders  without  her  guidance :  indeed,  aU  the  gods 
will  be  driven  from  their  mountain  thrones,  wherever  these 
laws  are  properly  acknowledged. 

In  the  development  of  the  human  race  there  are  certain 
turning  points  where  the  mind  of  man  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  a  new  and  a  higher  station ;  but  the  most  immediate 
effects  of  this  success  are  not  without  important  losses  to 
the  succeeding  period*  While  old  and  rooted  errors  are 
dispelled,  great  truths  which  are  connected  with  them  are 
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almost  always,  in  the  arrogance  of  victory,  likewise  over- 
thrown, and  among  the  childishly  ignorant  multitude  who 
have  adopted  the  new  opinions,  not  from  conviction  hut  on 
the  word  of  others,  and  without  any  clear  connection  of  ideas, 
there  arises  an  insecurity  of  feeling  with  regard  to  all  intel- 
leetoal  qoestions ;  the  former  ideas  of  the  physical  universe 
are  all  broken  up,  and  there  is  a  period  of  license  which 
throws  hack  a  people  or  whole  nations,  into  a  depth  of  error 
and  darkness,  from  which  they  are  only  ahle  after  many  cen- 
turies to  disentangle  themselves. 

These  revolutions  however,  should  not  hinder  us  from 
seeing  how  Reason  and  Light  conquer  in  the  end;  every 
endeavour  to  trace  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  another, 
and  to  comprehend  the  laws  of  existence,  contrihutes  its  part 
to  lead  the  human  race  to  the  recognition  of  a  God  even 
where  this  was  not  intended,  indeed  when  such  an  endeavour 
had  an  opposite  end  in  view.  All  the  paths  of  thought  lead 
at  length  to  a  more  complete  comprehension  of  the  great 
unity  of  ideas;  although  often  at  first  leading  away  from  this, 
the  efforts  nevertheless  of  a  multitude  of  thinkers  must  he 
finally  guided  towards  the  true  centre ;  for  reflection  destroys 
its  own  mistaken  tendencies. 

We  will  force  our  way  to  this  central  point  that  we  mnf 
seek  in  what  the  unity  of  all  our  endeavours  consists,  in  order 
to  find  a  principle  for  the  lessons  of  duty  and  virtue.  How 
well  known  are  such  principles  as  the  following :  Advance 
towards  perfection.  Promote  the  general  good,  Follow  those 
maxims  which  can  rise  to  general  laws,  &c.  We  need  not 
name  them  all,  which  would  at  any  rate  he  a  wearisome  task ; 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  which  is  generally  applicable,, 
and  we  shall  then  find,  that  whichever  maxim  we  may  select 
for  the  object  of  our  reflection,  although  it  may  be  a  principle 
which  every  reasonable  being  would  be  forced  to  reject  at 
once,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  final  tendency  to  regulate  our  Uvea 
according  to  Reason.  None  of  these  principles  contain  the 
whole  essence  of  Virtue ;  but  they  have  still  contributed  to 
guide  those  into  the  path  of  reason,  who  comprehended  and 
obeyed  them :  for  one  wise  maxim  of  life  which  is  firmly 
adhered  to,  compels  us,  if  we  do  not  fidl  into  frequent  con- 
tradictions, to  follow  all  the  maxims  of  reason  so  &r  as  we 
can  perceive  their  connection  with  that  principle  whence  we 
commenced.    Even  the  precept,  ''  Promote  your,  own  happi-^^ 
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ness,"  which  in  its  direct  acceptation  is  both  despicable  and 
opposed  to  reason,  will  yet  require  us  to  lead  a  life  in  har- 
mony with  reason,  if  we  remember  that  intellectual  pleasure 
must  be  included,  to  form  happiness ;  howeyer,  we  must  allow 
that  this  precept  is  peculiarly  subject  to  be  wrongly  applied.  If 
the  notion  of  happmess  is  completely  comprehended  in  con- 
nection  with  the  nappiness  of  the  whole  nation,  it  then  leads 
to  a  correct  representation  of  our  moral  relations  when 
viewed  on  one  side.  We  must,  namely,  take  into  considera- 
tion that  man,  eyen  when  he  is  led  away  by  his  passions,  and 
forgets  his  reasonable  nature,  cannot  entirely  dissipate  the 
influence  which  the  reasonable  connection  of  the  world  must 
haye  on  him ;  the  evil  that  he  does,  and  eyen  the  evil  that  he 
thinks,  brings  him  in  opposition  with  his  own  nature,  and  with 
th^  whole  of  existence,  however  much  he  may  endeavour  to 
hide  it  from  himself.  Whatever  is  sin,  in  a  religious  sense, 
is  folly,  in  a  true  perception  of  the  world.  He  then  who  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  an  eternal  reason  in  existence,  will 
And  that  happiness  is  one  with  virtue  and  piety.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  be  practically  convinced  of 
this  truth,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposing  impressions  which 
we  meet  at  every  turn,  so  that  the  better  persuasion  is  often 
forced  to  submit ;  but  this  weakness  of  the  human  race  can- 
not prevent  us  seeing  in  that  conviction  a  powerful  support  to 
virtue. 

With  respect  to  most  other  moral  systems,  that  which 
is  most  clearly  perceptible  in  them  is  the  requirement  that 
human  life  should  be  guided  by  reason,  not  indeed  accord- 
ing to  that  of  any  single  individual,  but  by  eternal  reason. 
It  is  not  merely  our  fives  that  must  be  regulated  by  it, 
but  all  our  inner  being  must  yield  to  this  reason,  and  rise 
along  with  it;  man  must  feel  that  he  possesses  his  true  spring 
of  life,  when  he  appropriates  to  himself  eternal  reason;  other- 
wise his  whole  life  remains  but  a  broken,  irrational,  miser- 
able existence.  Everything  which  appeals  to  our  virtuous 
and  upright  feelings,  naturally  leads  us  to  a  divine  life,  that 
is,  to  religion. 

This  manner  of  thinking  is  at  once  strengthened  by  the 
conviction  which  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  natural  science. 
This  teaches  us  that  the  material  world,  which  before  we  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  opposition  to  reasonable  existence,  is 
most  entirely  incorporated  into  it ;  so  that  the  operations  of 
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nature  proceed  in  obedience  to  a  reason  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  us,  but  which  nevertheless  is  the  same  reason 
which  we  should  endeavour  by  means  of  our  free  will  to 
realiz^.  We  thus  know  that  our  life,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, continually  grows  in  more  perfect  accordance  with 
the  whole  of  existence,  the  more  it  is  guided  by  divine  reason. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  tibe  obedience  of 
the  material  world  to  the  commands  of  reason  with  that 
incontestable  truth,  that  we  are  frequently  inclined  to  deviate 
from  virtue  by  our  own  material  nature,  and  by  the  impres- 
sions of  external  nature  ?  This  truth  cannot  be  denied,  but 
it  must  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  another  equally  incon- 
testable truth,  namely,  that  our  own  uncontrolled  Noughts 
equally  lead  us  to  be  in  contradiction  with  virtue.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  this  touches  on  the  lot  of  finite  beings,  to  which 
indeed  we  are  imavoidably  subject,  though  in  no  single  in- 
stance without  responsibility.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  owe 
endeavours  to  make  use  of  external  nature,  especially  when 
these  are  somewhat  complicated;  we  seldom  succeed  in  so 
arranging  everything  in  what  we  undertake  that  the  suitability 
or  relation  of  some  particular  parts  to  the  external  world  does 
not  interfere  with  iiie  attainment  of  the  highest  perfection; 
but  it  no  less  frequently  happens  that  there  are  mistakes  in 
our  thoughts  and  projects,  which  cause  such  imperfections. 
We  therefore  see  this  in  the  intellectual  as  much  as  in  the 
moral  world;  and  that  the  cause  of  our  errors  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  material  nor  in  the  mental  faculty  as  such,  but 
that  its  origin  dwells  in  our  finite  natures. 

Is  there  no  opposition  between  God  and  the  world  ?  Yes ; 
the  Infinite  is  a  reality  equally  with  the  Finite.  We  could 
imagine  a  man  who  lived  entirely  with  God,  setting  aside  the 
consideration  in  which  he  must  hold  the  life  of  other  indepen- 
dent beings,  the  diflference  to  him  between  God  and  the  world 
would  then  have  ceased;  but  no  one  ever  reaches  such  an  ideal : 
this  much  only  we  may  say,  the  more  a  man  strives  after  this 
ideal,  the  more  frequently  will  he  be  permitted,  in  sacred 
moments,  to  destroy  this  opposition  within  him  ;  while  in  his 
mental  perception  he  realizes  the  immediate  operation  of  God 
in  that  which  is  caUed  the  world.  It  therefore  foUows,  that 
the  less  a  man  lives  with  God  in  this  world,  so  much  the 
stronger  to  him  will  be  the  opposition  between  God  and  the 
vrorld :  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  he  who  strives 
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most  eamestlj  to  dwell  with  God  in  this  life,  mtist  yet  always 
Tiew  the  world,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  in  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion to  God;  inasmnch  as  he  distinguishes,  by  the  term 
^  world, "  all  that  in  the  finite,  which  separates  free  agents 
from  Deity ;  a  form  of  speech  which  the  better  deserves  to 
be  retained,  since  it  possesses  the  right  of  old  and  sacred 
usage. 

But  while  we  haye  represented  existence  as  a  kingdom  of 
reason,  we  are  again  met  by  a  doubt  in  the  question:  How  is 
this  reconcileable  with  that  fr'eedom  of  will  which  pennits 
eril,  and  consequently  irrationality  ?  This  must  surely  have 
an  infiuence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  world!  Before  we 
midertake  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  all  our  attempts  to  compre- 
hend the  government  of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  gives  us  the  strongest  example.  The  purpose  of  our 
present  enquiry  does  not  oblige  us  to  answer  aU  the  questions 
which  may  be  raised  with  respect  to  free  will;  but  only  so  far 
as  will  explain  to  us  how  reason  may  rule  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  associated  with  individual  freedom  of  action;  and  this 
we  will  now  attempt  to  do. 

So  £Eur  as  man  thinks,  he  is  free.  His  freedom  grows  with 
thought,  and  without  it,  he  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  unconscious 
nature.  Man  is  never  an  entirely  free  agent,  or  a  complete 
slave  to  nature ;  he  floats  between  the  two  exlremes,  though 
in  very  unequal  proximity  to  the  one  or  the  other  condition. 
Free  activity  of  thought  is  only  in  a  certain  sense  with- 
drawn  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  indeed  one  with 
the  laws  of  existence.  It  might  appear  that  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  was  opposed  to  the  dominion  of  universal  law; 
but  this  appearance  vanishes  at  a  nearer  view  of  the  case.  It 
is  indeed  evident  that  actions  are  performed  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  free  will,  which  are  not  only  blameable,  but  also  in 
their  immediate  effects  contradict  what  would  otherwise 
foUow  from  the  universal  law  of  reason.  It  might  thus  seem, 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  finite  creatures  abused  their 
free  will,  God  was  obliged  to  perform  arbitrary  actions ; 
actions  which  lie  beyond  the  eternal  order  of  reason  ;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  consider  that  as  what  is  contrary  to 
reason  in  thought,  is  sure  at  last  to  destroy  itself,  even  though 
it  may  have  claimed  a  semblance  of  truth  for  many  ages;  so 
also  all  that  is  contrary  to  reason  in  the  remaining  portion 
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of  our  free  agenoj,  will  destroy  itself.  Thought,  in  ccmformity 
with  its  nature,  must  act  according  to  Nature's  eternal  laws; 
80  that  its  irrational  flights  are  in  oppositipn  to  its  fundamental 
essence;  and  in  this  there  is  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  power 
cf  eril  in  the  will  itself.  Besides  this,  hy  the  wisdom  of  the 
whde  of  existence  with  which  man  is  in  constant  and  reci- 
ttroeal  communication,  he  is  required  to  regulate  his  thoughts 
in  harmony  with  this  wisdom,  so  that  the  conclusions  of  our 
free  will,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  may  be  in  a  general 
manner  intermingled  with  the  reasonable  harmony  of  the 
whole:  but  so  £Eur  as  the  efiEects  of  evil  disturb  the  arrange* 
ments  of  reason,  they  produce  counter  efiEects,  which  in  uie 
end  destroy  the  eviL  All  this  follows  naturally;  but  it 
requires  some  explanation;  we  wiU  therefore  begin  with  an 
example. 

Let  us  imagine  a  man  possessed  with  a  blameable  thirst  for 
power.  This  quality  is  not  essentially  worse  than  any  other 
natural  disposition:  it  generally  possesses  the  oapabiUty  of 
ruling  and  guiding,  and  consequently  of  co-operating  with 
reascm ;  but  it  is  also  inclined  to  enforce  its  own  will,  and  to 
compel  others  to  obedience,  and  it  frequently  degenerates  so 
fiur  as  to  endeayour  to  obtain  this,  if  it  is  not  withheld  by 
reason.  A  harmless  love  of  power  may  indeed  be  opposed 
by  the  self-will,  the  prejudices,  or  the  selfishness  of  some, 
bftt  is  also  supported  in  its  efiTorts  to  forward  the  reasonable, 
.by  the  clearer  insight  and  the  goodwill  of  others;  evil  is 
promoted  by  the  servile  spirit  of  many,  and  even  receives 
assistance  from  those  who  expect  to  be  rewarded,  when  they 
submit  to  be  tools  to  the  wiU  of  the  ambitious ;  it  not  only 
meets  with  opposition  from  all  the  malicious  hindrances  it 
has  itself  opposed  to  virtue,  but  also  from  an  inward  sense  of 
righ^  and  spirit  of  iadependence  in  mankind.  A  strong  love 
of  power,  if  not  sufi&ciently  controlled,  is  sure  to  commit 
much  error  along  with  the  good  that  it  performs,  but  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  forces  which  assist  good  actions  are 
in  conformity  with  reason,  and  cannot,  consequently,  contain 
anything  wnich  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed  by  time ; 
whereas  the  forces  which  assist  evil  actions  are  opposed  to 
reason,  and  therefore  are  in  mutual  contradiction  both  with 
(me  another  and  with  all  other  existing  objects.  A  vigorous 
power  of  ruling  is  a  centre  of  strength,  from  which  proceed 
.various  efifects,  which  axe  more  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
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ruling  spirit  tlie  nearer  they  approach  it  in  time  and  space ; 
but  aepart  from,  it  and  submit  to  foreign  influences  the 
£uther  they  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  action.  It  is  of 
course  imderstood  that  these  decisions  are  only  the  most 
general  and  prominent  features,  and  that  there  must  be  many 
apparent  exceptions,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account, 
but  much  will  be  cleared  up  if  we  divide  our  general  example 
into  some  smaller  branches.  One  of  the  strongest  expres* 
sions  of  the  thirst  for  power,  is  well  known  to  be  the  desire 
of  conquest :  it  will  not  diminish  the  force  of  those  principles 
which  we  now  wish  to  bring  forward  if  we  acknowledge  that 
a  thirst  for  power  is  not  the  only  motive  for  conquest,  but 
that  a  desire  for  honour  also  operates  with  many  other 
influences.  The  conqueror  will  not  easily  accomplish  much 
if  he  does  not  meet  with  a  slackness  and  remissness  in  other 
countries  which  requires  rousing  and  r^ulating  forces,  and 
this  the  spirit  of  conquest  brings  along  with  it.  It  is  true 
that  more  or  less  confusion  and  destruction  accompanies  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  the  operations  of  freedom  here 
resemble  those  of  nature,  as  in  spite  of  all  dissimilarities  they 
must  equally  work  in  accordance  with  the  frmdamental  laws 
of  existence ;  if  the  conquest  degenerates  into  a  long  oppres- 
sion, the  very  pressure  and  injustice  of  the  deed  rouses  an 
energy  which  is  i-equisite  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  then  the 
people  come  out  renovated  and  refreshed  from  the  struggle. 
Or  the  predominating  power  may  not  encounter  a  corre- 
fiponding  opposition,  and  then  the  victors  form  a  new  people 
in  the  land,  who  adopt  the  most  serviceable  part  of  the 
older  forces  of  the  country.  The  useful  forces  which  the 
victor  has  roused,  both  among  his  own  people  and  in  the 
conquered  nation,  and  the  good  laws  and  ordinances  which 
he  introduces,  will  long  endure ;  while  that  which  ig^  pre- 
judicial to  the  world  will  sink  beneath  all  the  opposing 
forces  which  it  must  awaken.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind,  that  centuries  form  but  short  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

Despotism,  it  is  well  known,  almost  always  accompanies  a 
thirst  for  conquest,  but  it  may  exist  independently ;  it 
Nourishes  only  where  the  mental  faculties  of  the  nation  in 
general  are  either  not  sufficiently  developed,  or  are  weakened 
by  false  training.  In  the  latter  case,  despotism  may  last  a 
long  time ;  but  if  the  people  themselves  have  not  sufficient 
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energy  to  overcome  the  oppression,  foreign  powers  will 
accomplish  it  sooner  or  later. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  remoye  one  objection,  which, 
viewed  from  a  finite  ground,  is  insurmountable,  but  which 
loses  all  its  weight  when  seen  from  a  point  whence  the  whole 
question  may  be  surveyed  at  once.  Looking  only  on  the 
finite  view,  we  may  argue,  what  does  it  avail  the  in- 
numerable beings  who  suffer  perhaps  both  mentally  and 
bodily,  possibly  during  life,  that  the  misfortunes  which 
oppress  them  here  will  be  explained  in  a  higher  order  of 
things  ?  This  objection  is  an  old  one,  and  so  is  the  answer, 
but  the  argument  is  repeated  whenever  any  one  endeavours 
to  exhibit  the  reasonable  order  of  human  afl^iirs,  and  on  that 
account  the  answer  must  also  be  repeated  each  time,  and 
especially  because  every  time  it  becomes  more  obvious.  Above 
all  things,  we  must  remember  the  present  explanation  does 
not  pretend  to  offer  any  additional  proof  of  that  agreement  of 
existence  with  our  conceptions  of  perfection,  which  is  partly 
founded  on  the  sensational  perceptions,  and  partly  on  one- 
sided reflection.  We  will  merely  maintain  this  important 
truth,  that  all  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  will  in  the  end  be 
resolved  into  the  eternal  activity  of  reason  in  existence,  and 
that  the  harmony  of  reason  must  conquer.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  objects  may  exist,  which  though  they  themselves 
are  in  conformity  with  reason,  may  yet  possibly,  during  a 
certain  period  of  time,  be  opposed  to  the  general  order  of 
reason,  and  consequently  must  sink,  that  they  may  again  arise 
at  the  proper  season. 

We  must  further  remind  the  inquirer  that  no  system, 
merely  taken  from  a  finite  point  of  view,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, in  which  evil,  whether  physical  or  moral,  has  been 
represented  as  destroyed  and  resolved  into  good;  for  this  we 
must  point  to  a  duration  of  life  beyond  this  mortal  existence, 
and  our  powers  of  comprehension  cannot  dispense  even  with 
this  advantage.  The  belief  in  such  a  continuous  life  is  indeed 
natural  to  us,  as  will  be  proved  in  the  sequel.  Here  we  only 
hold  fast  to  the  reasonable  connection  of  all  things,  whether 
it  may  flatter  or  disappoint  our  desires. 

We  must  stiU  farther  remember  that  all  flnite  existence  is 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole ;  and  although 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  abuse  and  error  of  free-will  may 
extend  through  centuries,  and  even  thousands  of  years,  still 
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the  proportion  remains  infinitely  small.  No  one  can  deny 
this  truUi,  but  it  will  perhaps  animate  and  invigorate  our 
knowledge,  if  it  is  explained  by  an  example  which  is  offered 
to  us  by  our  globe.  Without  going  farther  back  than  where 
we  may  be  guided  by  &j(sts  which  haye  been  clearly  proved, 
we  perceive  that  our  earth  must  have  existed  some  thousand 
years  before  the  creation  of  any  oi^anio  beings,  that  more 
thousands  of  years  must  have  elapsed  during  which  there  was 
nothing  but  barren  vegetation  and  soft-bodied  animals,  that 
at  a  still  later  period  there  was  a  succession  of  eras,  each 
commencing  at  tiie  down£EJl  of  the  preceding  one;  every  one 
of  these  periods  made  a  fresh  step  in  development,  till  at 
laat  man  appeared.  What  is  all  the  time  during  which  man 
hat  existed,  compared  to  these  immeasurable  series  of  thou- 
flimds  of  years  ?  What  again  are  the  individual  epochs  in 
the  human  race  in  comparison  with  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence,  without  even  including  the  time  which  is  still  to 
come  ?  yet  we  have  only  taken  our  own  globe  as  an  example ; 
the  universe  exhibits  £eu*  longer  divisions  of  time. 

The  development  of  the  human  race  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  globe,  in  spite  of  the  usurpations  of  free  will ; 
which  have  apparently  but  a  small  influence  on  the  course  of 
nature.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  by  some  theologians  who 
had  been  misguided  by  the  literal  comprehension  of  some 
passages  in  the  Bible,  that  death  entered  the  world  with  sin, 
but  nature  clearly  proves  this  is  a  misinterpretation,  by  the 
evident  traces  of  death,  destruction,  and  pain,  before  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  on  earth ;  and  at  the  same  time 
all  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  human  body  show,  that 
by  its  original  construction,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  mortality. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  from  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  the  human  race  develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of 
reason,  that  the  series  of  changes  which  take  place,  in  spite 
of  many  alternations  from  progressive  to  retrc^ade  move- 
ments, are  still  an  actual  development,  and  that  the  usurpa- 
tions of  free-wiU,  notwithstanding  apparently  disturbing 
influences,  must  obey  the  eternal  order  of  Reason.  We  may 
add  to  this,  that  himian  reason  perpetually  develops  greater 
depth  of  knowledge  and  more  distinct  views,  and  thus  is 
armed  with  greater  power  to  avoid  mistakes.  In  short,  we 
may  happily  rest  assured,  that  all  those  entanglements  which 
be&U  the  human  race,  and  which  seem  somewhat  threatening 
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at  the  present  time,  cannot  prevent  us  fvom  perceiying  that 
the  race  of  man  more  and  more  approaches  the  realisation  of 
a  kingdom  of  reason  upon  earth,  though  of  course  subject  to 
those  limitations  which  must  accompany  a  finite  existence. 

We  return  to  survey  once  more  l£e  reciprocal  influence  of 
reasonable  creatures  on  earth.  The  mental  development 
to  which  every  inhabitant  of  earth  is  subject,  is  the  imited 
effect  of  his  own  action,  and  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
world,  in  which  his  fellow-creatures  usually  occupy  the  most 
essential  portion.  No  single  man  could  have  developed  aXl 
the  knowledge  and  learning  which  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
has  produced ;  indeed,  human  life  is  not  long  enough  to  ae- 
complish  such  a  task.  The  highest  degree  of  ment^  cultiva^ 
tion  which  a  man  can  reach  is  the  capability  to  penetrate 
thoroughly  a  limited  circle  of  knowledge,  and  by  aid  of  the 
intellectual  development  thence  attained,  joined  to  an  eager 
lore  of  inquiry,  to  gain  a  tolerably  clear  image  of  the  whole 
of  existence.  With  respect  to  much  which  he  is  not  able  to 
acquire  by  his  own  investigations,  he  must  rely  on  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  human  race ;  he  must  receive  the  information  as 
a  gift  from  that  reason  which  pervades  the  whole  of  existenoe. 
It  is  a  light  which  permits  him  to  perceive  that  which  is  con- 
cealed in  the  fiithomless  depths  of  his  own  being.  His 
apprehension  and  acquirement  is,  in  that  case,  a  faith.  This 
expression  must  however  be  imderstood  with  more  or  less 
meaning,  and  we  must  only  use  it  in  the  latter  sense  as  con- 
nected with  those  truths  which  relate  most  intimately  to  the 
essential  principle  of  our  existence.  We  cannot  draw  any 
defined  limits  here ;  for  the  higher  a  man  has  raised  himself 
to  a  really  true  and  natural  mental  development,  so  much 
the  more  means  has  he  at  his  disposal  to  strengthen  his  belief 
in  truth ;  he  is  indeed  often  enabled,  by  this,  to  change  that 
into  knowledge  which  must  remain  &ith  in  others ;  and  even 
where  he  is  forced  to  abide  by  faith  alone,  he  can  raise  it  to 
greater  distinctness  and  power  by  confirming  himself  in  the 
remahiing  truths  which  he  is  conscious  of.  In  all  our  mental 
eflbrts,  we  must  endeavour,  if  we  would  not  wander  from  the 
right  path,  to  preserve  our  natural  love  of  truth  in  its  entire 
purity;  for  our  inclinations  often  tempt  us  to  adopt  that 
which  flatters  them,  for  truth.  Amidst  the  temptations 
which  most  easily  gain  ground  among  those  who  would  be 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  human  race>  is  the  pleasure  of 
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saving  something  extraordinary  to  our  fellow-creatures,  some- 
thing which  draws  admiration  on  the  speaker. 

AH  the  distinct  and  simple  truths  in  man,  as  we  haye  seen» 
are  revelations  of  Eternal  Reason.  He  therefore  who  discovers 
and  declares  them,  is  so  far  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God.  In  as  much  as  the  revealed  truth  is  higher,  more  com- 
prehensive, and  more  exalting,  it  is  proportionately  super- 
natural in  comparison  with  that  finite  condition  which  at  a 
lower  estimate  is  exclusively  called  Nature,  although  it  is 
perfectly  natural  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God.  One  external 
sign  of  the  exalted  nature  of  this  revelation  is  the  vastness  of 
its  operation ;  vast,  let  it  be  observed,  not  merely  by  its  great 
extension  through  the  world,  but  in  the  amount  of  the  effect 
which  it  produces  in  the  human  race  itself—- the  improvement, 
the  exaltation,  the  nearer  approach  to  God,  of  which  mankind 
thus  becomes  conscious. 

The  chief  intention  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  free  will  was  to  show  that  all  the  free  beings  on 
earth  are  intended  to  form  a  kingdom  of  reason ;  and  that  this 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  plan  of  nature  now  existing, 
but  which  yet  must  be  carried  to  greater  perfection  by  a 
continued  development:  all  that  I  have  said  beyond  this 
was  merely  added  to  prevent  misunderstandings.  It  is  easy 
to  apply  this  now  to  the  rational  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds ;  they  are  formed  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  they  must  therefore  be  mortal  in 
the  same  sense  as  men ;  they  must  all,  in  conformity  with 
their  existence,  have  a  commencement  in  their  own  appointed 
time  and  place ;  they  must  be  subject  to  the  impressions  of 
their  surroimding  world,  and,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  what 
conciliates  or  opposes  their  wills,  that  is,  they  must  feel 
pleasure  and  displeasure ;  they  must  begin  their  sensational 
existence  with  a  capacity  for  reasoning,  and  must  feel  them- 
selves impelled  to  develop  this  as  well  by  natural  inclination, 
as  by  the  rousing  influence  of  the  surrounding  world.  Every 
other  free  being  must  receive  impressions,  some  in  opposition 
to  the  will  and  inclinations,  and  others  agreeing  with  them. 
The  contest  with  the  rebellious  will  must  develop  laws  of 
will  which  do  not  indeed  absolutely  compel,  as  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  at  the  same  time  demand  that  certain  maxims  of 
reason  should  be  realized  by  independent  efforts.  They  can 
no  more  aU  be  created  with  equal  capacities  than  mankind 
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on  our  globe,  for  the  existence  of  every  individual  begins 
under  different  conditions  of  time  and  space.  Thus,  as  on 
our  earth,  the  most  highly  gifted  will  there  also  form  a  ladder 
for  their  fellow-creatures,  of  greater  or  less  compass  according 
to  the  capacity  of  each.  They  must  feel  that  they  are  urgel 
by  a  common  natural  impulse,  and  by  a  common  need,  to 
conquer  the  acts  of  involuntary  nature,  by  common  desire  to 
comprehend  existence  and  to  act  in  common ;  in  short,  the 
])rincipal  features  in  their  mental  being  must  accord  with 
that  which  we  recognize  in  all  free  natures  on  earth. 

When  we  have  gained  a  clear  conception  of  this  essential 
tmity  in  the  moral  world,  we  may  venture,  though  very 
cautiously,  to  make  an  attempt  to  develop  still  further  this 
fundamental  view.  We  may  be  easily  led,  in  such  an 
attempt,  to  transfer  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  earth  to  the 
rest  of  existence.  When  I  spoke  of  the  essential  imity  of  the 
fiEunilty  of  the  understanding,  that  which  I  said  of  the  possible 
wide  distribution  of  different  forms  of  existence,  although 
possessing  one  fundamental  nature,  may  also  be  applied  to 
this.  Let  us  only  remember  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  which  we  find  the  human  mind,  owing  to  the 
different  conditions  of  existence  on  our  earth.  But  what  are 
these  dissimilarities  of  condition  when  compared  to  those 
which  exist  in  all  the  planets !  amidst  those  innumerable 
worlds  there  is  every  possible  dissimilarity  with  regard  to 
4ige,  light,  radiation,  &c.  Our  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of 
the  dksimilarity  of  these  conditions  is  Kmited  to  an  inex- 
pressibly  smaU  part  of  the  whole  ;  its  amplication,  therefore, 
to  the  results  of  those  intellectual  forms  of  existence  which 
are  determined,  must  be  still  more  limited.  The  variety  in 
the  nature  of  the  planets  of  our  own  system  is  very  great, 
but  if  we  extend  our  thoughts  over  the  whole  universe  the 
differences  are  endless.  On  some  planets  the  creatures  may 
possibly  be  on  a  far  larger  scale,  on  others  far  smaller  th^ 
our  own ;  on  some,  perhaps,  they  are  formed  of  less  solid 
matter,  or  may,  indeed,  approach  the  transparency  of  aether, 
or,  on  others  again,  be  formed  of  much  denser  matter.  The 
rational  creatures  on  some  of  the  planets  may  be  capable  of 
receiving  far  quicker,  more  acute,  and  more  d^tinct  impres- 
sions than  on  the  earth,  and  on  others  it  may  be  quite  the 
contrary.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  mental  forces  and  mental 
development  we  cannot  acknowledge  less  variety;  we  may 
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imagine  that  there  are  reasonable  beings  with  weaker  faculties 
than  ourselves,  but  if  we  properly  appreciate  our  present 
distance  from  the  aspirations  of  our  reason  we  feel  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  an  endless  number  of  degrees  of  develop- 
ment may  exist  above  the  point  we  have  reached.  Yet  we 
must  not  be  depressed  with  this  reflection.  Our  race  is  stUl 
in  its  youth  on  earth,  and  seems  to  have  a  long  futurity  in 
prospect  for  higher  development,  and  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  those  who  have  iulfilled  their  appointed  path  on 
earth  in  the  season  which  was  allotted  them,  may  yet  have  an 
opportunity  elsewhere  to  rise  to  a  still  higher  summit. 


On  the  Intercommunication  which  exists  between  the  Planets, 

We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  possess 
some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  other  planets.  With 
regard  to  the  moral  government  of  other  planets,  we  limited 
ourselves  to  prove  Qiat  the  essential  principle  on  which  it 
rests  must  be  similar  to  ours ;  but  to  say  anything  determinate 
of  the  peculiarities  which  each  may  separately  enjoy,  is  beyond 
our  power.  We  were  less  limited  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws ;  we  can  determine  the  period  occupied  by  a 
year  on  each  of  the  planets  in  our  system :  and  on  those  best 
known  to  us  we  can  pronounce  the  length  of  their  days,  their 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  the 
path  described  by  projected  bodies,  their  density,  the  amount 
of  light  which  they  receive  from  the  sun,  &c.  Just  as  we  are 
able  to  know  this  of  other  planets,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  capable  of  understanding  our 
condition.  The  inhabitants  of  those  worlds  who  possess  higher 
faculties  than  ourselves,  or  who  have  made  greater  progress, 
may  naturally  know  more  of  the  condition  of  our  planet  than 
we  are  able  to  know  of  them  ;  but  we  shall  not  remain  content 
with  the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess  of  the  condition  of 
other  planets.  We  will  transport  ourselves  in  thought  three 
hundred  years  back,  before  the  knowledge  of  the  Copemican 
system  was  spread.  What  would  then  have  been  said  of  any 
one  who  could  have  imagined  the  truths  of  other  worlds  at 
that  time  unknown,  but  of  whose  existence  we  are  now  cer- 
tain ?  What  would  have  been  said  of  him  who  believed  that 
the  planets  were  worlds  like  our  own,  with  peiiodical  years 
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and  days?     What  would  have  been  thought  of  him  who 
could  have  prophesied  that  a  time  would  come  when  moun- 
tains woidd  be  cUscovered  in  the  moon,  their  height  measured, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  that  maps  of  such  exactitude  would  be  taken 
of  that  side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  towards  us,  that  in 
fiome  respects  they  surpass  those  we  possess  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  ?     What  woiild  have  been  thought  of  him  who  ven- 
tured to  maintain  that  the  fixed  stars  were  distant  siuis,'of 
which  many  mu^t  be  much  larger  than  our  own  sun  ?     Would 
they  not  have  been  regarded  as  dreamers  ?     No,  we  may  say, 
not  by  all.     Some  few  even  in  ancient  times  participated  m 
this  knowledge,  although  not  supported  by  aU  the  reasons 
which  we  now  possess  to  prove  its  truth.     Certainly  a  few 
recognised  it,  but  hardly  one  in  a  million ;  the  great  mass, 
even  among  the  enlightened,  ridiculed  these  dreamy  thoughts, 
so  far  beyond  the  customary  range  of  knowledge.     Must  we 
not  expect  this  to  happen  in  the  present  times,  under  similar 
conditions  ?    We  cannot  wholly  escape  it,  though  perhaps  we 
may  expect  milder  treatment,  after  the  greater  experience  we 
now  possess  of  the  power  with  which  discoveries  occasionally 
overleap  the  boundaries  which  formerly  were  deemed  the 
extreme  limits  of  himian  knowledge.     No  one  will  deny  that 
we  are  still  far  removed  from  that  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attaia.     If  we 
consider  the  constant  addition  to  our  means  of  discovery,  and 
how  one  branch  of  science  supports  and  strengthens  another, 
we  are  then  sensibly  impressed  that  the  limits  of  knowledge 
are  still  far  distant.    Tycho  Brahe  neither  possessed  the  tele- 
scope, the  astronomical  clock,  nor  the  micrometer.     Even  a 
century  after  his  time  telescopes  were  very  imperfect  instru- 
ments when  compared  to  those  we  owe  toDollond  and  Herschel, 
and  these  again  have  been  far  surpassed,  especially  by  those 
which  Frauenhofer  and  his  successors  have  produced.   *  Clocks 
and  metrical  instruments  have  been   brought   to   such  per- 
fection, that  they  seem  nearly  to  reach  the  limits  of  what  is 
attainable ;  but  astronomers  are  endeavouring,  and  with  jus- 
tice, to  aim  at  something  still  higher,  because  they  know  that 
even  this  small  attempt  might  yet  lead  to  much  which  would 
otherwise  be  imattainable.     Science  has  received  great  support 
in  another  way  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  her 
labourers,  and  from  the  far  more  perfect  foundation  of  know- 
ledge from  which  they  start.    Finally,  astronomy  has  been 
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very  mucli  aided  by  the  progress  of  other  branches  of  natural 
science ;  thus  geology,  for  example,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
conclusions  as  to  l£e  internal  structure  of  the  planets ;  our 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  magnetism  of  the  globe  gives 
us  a^  prospect  of  understanding  that  of  the  other  worlds.  The 
constant  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
heat  will  in  time  make  us  acquainted  with  a  y^ety  of  con- 
ditions hitherto  concealed  on  distant  planets.  Yes,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  a  very  distant  period,  we  may  attain  such  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  organic  laws  of  our  globe,  that 
some  of  this  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  organizations 
existing  in  other  worlds.  I  know  the  chasm  is  immense,  but 
in  ike  meanwhile  we  must  consider  what  wonderful  progress 
has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
animal  creation  during  the  last  half  century.  The  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  present  animal  kingdom  and  that 
which  disappeared  in  the  course  of  several  thousand  years, 
and  the  imity  of  the  laws  by  which  we  can  comprehend  them, 
give  us  hopes  that  one  day  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
have  been  successively  developed,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  forms  might  exist  which  have  never  yet 
been  realized.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  our  present  know- 
ledge to  the  knowledge  of  organic  beings  on  distant  planets, 
where  not  only  there  may,  but  there  must  exist  entirely  diffe- 
rent matter  from  that  on  our  earth,  there  is  apparently  a  gap 
which  cannot  be  filled;  but  Chemistry  alone  will  in  time  teach 
us  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  matter,  by  which  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  form  conclusions  of  what  happens  in  other 
worlds. 

We,  therefore,  hope  in  this  world  to  be  continually  gaining 
more  and  more  knowledge  which  will  give  us  a  much  deeper 
insight  of  what  happens  on  distant  planets  and  at  the  same 
time  will  enlarge  the  sympathies  of  our  spiritual  existence 
with  the  whole  of  the  Universe.  If  we  now  imagine  that  the 
same  thing  happens  on  other  planets  with  regard  to  us,  we 
must  perceive  that  there  is  an  arrangement  in  finite  existence 
by  means  of  which  one  part  of  the  imiverse  may  comprehend 
the  other  by  its  mental  faculties ;  that,  consequently,  each 
essential  portion  of  the  imiverse  may  recognize  the  whole ; 
even  that  every  one  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Knowledge, 
the  Faith,  and  the  Recognition  of  a  God  in  other  worlds ;  in 
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short,  that  the  whole  of  existence  is  not  alone,  by  origin  and 
by  the  guidance  of  the  eternal,  all-powerful  Reason,  a  kingdom 
of  reason,  but  that  there  is  a  disposition  towards  a  community 
of  reason  in  the  finite  thinking  being  itself,  a  disposition 
which,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  has  hitherto  only 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  that  deyelopment  which  is  de- 
sired, but  which,  probably,  has  already  reached  far  higher 
perfection  in  some  other  parts  of  existence.  It  therefore 
follows  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  we  may  say,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  expression,  tiiat  the 
whole  of  Existence  is  a  kingdom  of  Keason. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OP  SCIENCE 

CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EXERCISE  OlF  RELIGION. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Festival  of  the  University  comme- 
morating the  Lutheran  Reformation,  1814. 

I  have  been  induced  to  print  this  short  address,  because  it  includes 
many  of  the  ideas  which  are  more  fully  developed  in  other  parts  of  this 
book;  and  also  as  it  enables  me,  from  its  brevity,  to  place  their  unity  in 
a  stronger  light.  In  everything  essential^  I  have  printed  it  as  it  was 
originally  delivered,  since  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  views  of  an 
author  on  subjects  closely  related,  which  have  been  written  during  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years.  I  must  observe,  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  address  which  is  specially  applicable  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered,  that  the  festival  was  formerly  not  only,  as  at  present,  a 
commemoration  of  the  religious  improvement  and  the  reforms  of  the 
University,  under  Christian  III.,  but  it  also  commemorated  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  academicians.  The  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Latin 
language;  I,  however,  communicated  it  in  Danish,  in  Molbeck's  Athense 
for  February,  1815. 

By  the  laws  of  our  learned  society  the  task  has  devolved 
upon  me  to-day,  to  recall  to  your  minds  the  happy  revival  of 
the  true  faith  in  our  country.  However  beautiful  and 
inspiring  this  subject  is  I  should  still  shrink  from  it,  conscious 
how  much  I  am  wanting  in  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  in  the 
practice  of  public  speaking,  if  a  holy  duty  did  not  urge  me  to 
come  forward.  This  duty,  however,  secures  me  the  most 
indulgent  sentence  from  you,  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
consciousness  of  doing  right  gives  the  courage  to  perform  it. 

When  under  the  influence  of  religious  gratitude  men  meet 
together  to  celebrate  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  truth, 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  remind  one  another  that  this  empire, 
although  in  itself  eternal  and  indestructible,  may  be  lost  to 
us  if  we  do  not  watch  it  ourselves  with  conscientious  zeal,  for 
man  is  continually  in  dread  of  his  own  weakness.  No  sooner 
is  one  error  overcome  than  another,  which  we  imagined  was 
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buried  in  oblivion,  rises  up  again,  and  human  nature  is  so 
feeble  and  so  fickle  that  most  people  turn  directly  from  the 
extreme  of  one  error  to  the  extreme  of  the  other,  which 
formerly  was  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  contempt ;  and 
pass  over  the  firm  centre  of  truth,  despising  that  pure  light 
from  which,  neyertheless,  all  the  glittering  colours  of  error 
have  borrowed  their  lustre.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  was 
a  period  in  which  the  development  of  Science  was  hindered 
by  the  foolish  idea  that  it  endangered  faith  and  piety,  many 
would  not  become  conscious  of  this  error  without  falling  into 
the  opposite  fearful  opinion  that  Religion,  as  the  eternal 
enemy  of'  Reason,  must  be  extirpated ;  but  hai-dly  would  the 
adherents  of  these  opinions  become  ashamed  of  their  godless 
frenzy,  than  the  previous  dread  of  science  would  be  again 
expressed,  and  partly,  indeed,  by  the  very  same  people  who, 
formerly,  clung  zealously  to  the  opposite  error. 

We  pity  those  only  for  their  own  sakes  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  blown  about  hither  and  thither  by  the  gust  of 
every  opinion ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  we  bewail  the 
manT  «ceUent  youths  who  with  enthusiasm  for  everything 
noble  and  good,  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  world  and  its 
opioions  in  a  true  light,  and  who  only  resign  themselves  to 
the  one  error  because  they  so  keenly  feel  the  enormity  of  the 
other.  It  is  this  distrust  of  reason,  that  light  which  God  has 
given  us,  which  has  latterly  led  away  so  many  people,  and 
some  of  them  noble  minds,  to  exchange  the  freedom  of 
Lutheran  Christianity  for  the  priestly  servitude  of  the  Romish 
Church,  an  error  whose  existence  happily  we  may  principally 
seek  for  from  abroad,  though  we  have  sufficient  grounds  at 
home  to  oblige  us  to  to  strive  earnestly  against  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  if,  called  upon  by  the  solemnities  of  this  day,  we 
endeavour  to  establish  our  conviction  of  the  harmony  that 
subsists  between  religion  and  science,  by  showing  how  the 
man  of  science  must  look  upon  his  pursuits,  if  he  understands 
them  rightly,  as  an  exercise  of  religion. 

If  my  purpose  here  was  merely  to  show  that  science  neces- 
sarily engenders  piety,  I  should  appeal  to  the  great  truth 
everywhere  recognized  that  the  essence  of  all  religion  consists 
in  love  towards  God.  The  conclusion  would  then  be  easy  that 
love  of  Him  from  whom  all  truth  proceeds,  must  create  the  desire 
to  acknowledge  truth  in  all  her  paths,  but  as  we  desire  here  to 
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recognize  science  itself  as  a  religious  duty,  it  will  be  requisite 
for  us  to  penetrate  deeper  into  its  nature.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  the  searching  eye  of  man,  whether  he  regai*ds 
his  own  inward  being,  or  the  creation  surrounding  and 
encompassing  him,  is  always  led  to  the  Eternal  Source  of 
all  things.  In  all  inquiry  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  discover  that 
which  really  exists,  and  to  contemplate  it  in  its  pure  light, 
apart  from  all  that  deceives  the  careless  observer  by  only  a 
seeming  existence.  The  philosopher  wiU  then  comprehend 
what,  amidst  ceaseless  change,  is  the  Constant,  the  Uncreated, 
which  is  hidden  behind  unnumbered  creations,  the  bond  of 
imion  which  causes  things  not  to  fall  apart  in  spite  of  their 
manifold  divisions  and  separations.  He  must  soon  acknow- 
ledge that  the  independent  can  only  be  the  constant,  and  the 
constant  the  independent,  and  that  true  \mity  is  inseparable 
from  either  of  these.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  nature  of  mought 
that  it  finds  no  quiet  resting-place,  no  pause,  except  in  the 
Invariable,  Etemd,  Uncaused,  All-causing,  All-comprehensive 
Omniscience. 

But  if  this  one-sided  view  does  not  satisfy  him,  if  he  8eek)» 
to  examine  the  world  with  the  eye  of  experience,  he  perceives 
that  all  those  things  of  whose  reality  the  multitude  feel  most 
assured, — the  Material, — never  have  an  enduring  existence, 
but  that  they  are  always  on  the  road  between  birth  and  death. 
If  he  then  asks  himself  where  the  Constant  is,  reason  and 
experience  answer  in  one  voice,  that  it  is  only  in  the  powers 
which  produce  things,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  they  work ; 
the  powers  resolve  themselves  into  one  fundamental  power 
which  expresses  itself  in  two  opposite  ways,  and,  on  a  closer 
investigation  the  laws  appear  as  the  one  reason  which 
pervades  and  governs  all  Nature.  If  he  now  properly  com- 
prehends the  whole  harmony  of  Nature,  he  perceives  that  it  is 
not  merely  an  idea,  or  an  abstract  notion,  as  it  is  called,  but 
that  reason  and  the  power  to  which  everything  is  indebted 
for  its  essential  nature  is  only  the  revelation  of  a  self-sustain- 
ing, living  Omniscience.  The  Constant  in  nature  is  derived, 
therefore,  from  the  eternal,  self-sustaining  Being ;  the  indica- 
tions of  life,  from  that  which  possesses  life ;  the  connection 
and  harmony  of  the  whole,  from  the  only  perfect  wisdom. 
How  can  he,  when  he  sees  this,  be  otherwise  animated  than 
by  the  deepest  feelings  of  humility,  of  devotion,  and  of  love  ^ 
If  any  one  has  learnt  a  different  lesson  from  his  observation 
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of  Nature,  it  could  only  be  because  he  had  lost  his  way 
amidst  the  dispersion  and  yariety  of  creation,  and  had  not 
looked  upwards  to  the  eternal  unity  of  truth. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  soar  aloft  upon  the  wings  of  the 
spirit  which,  feeble  though  they  be,  were  yet  given  to 
mortals  to  raise  them  from  the  dust ;  if  we  venture,  although 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  our  immense  inferiority,  to  raise  our 
eyes  towards  the  All-perfect  One,  that  we  may  penetrate  as 
&r  into  his  Being  as  is  permitted  to  our  limited  faculties, 
three  fundamental  attributes  or  principles  present  themselves 
tons. 

His  Independence  ;  how  he  essentially  originates  from,  and 
relies  upon  himself;  this  as  the  incomprehensible  foundation 
must  be  first  named.  Inseparable  from  this  is  his  Activity, 
which,  diflferently  expressed,  may  be  called  his  life,  whose 
essential  nature  is  this,  that  through  its  eternal  self-represent- 
ing power  it  produces  itself  from  eternity.  Finally,  from  both 
of  tibese  proceeds  the  inward  Harmony  of  the  whole  essence, 
which  is  not  only  an  attribute,  but  a  living,  acting  being. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  to  an  enlightened 
audience,  that  this  conception  is  not  merely  an  adaptation  to 
the  doctrine  of  belief  now  prevalent,  but  that  it  has  been 
already  exhibited  in  a  former  age  in  that  philosophy  which 
aspired  most  earnestly  towards  the  Eternal  Being.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  borrowed  from  our  holy  religion,  but  has 
received  its  strength  from  it ;  therefore  we  may  with  more 
confidence  follow  this  gleam  of  light  oflfered  to  us  by  reason. 

From  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  have  raised  ourselves, 
we  can  now  understand  the  deep  feelii^  of  something  divine, 
by  which  we  are  penetrated  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
Beautiful.  We  understand  this  word  here  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, in  which  it  at  once  comprises  the  Sublime,  the 
Inspiring,  and  the  Harmonious.  There  is  that  in  the  Sublime 
which  rouses  the  thought  of  independence,  an  idea  which  is 
not  only  called  forth  in  our  souls  by  mental  determination, 
and  by  an  elevation  above  all  that  is  little,  which  the  world 
generally  values  so  much,  but  just  as  often  by  the  contem- 
plation of  material  objects,  for  instance,  of  a  mountain  tower- 
ing to  the  clouds ;  of  an  oak  which  has  braved  the  storms  of 
centuries ;  of  the  ocean  which,  embracing  all  countries,  en- 
circles the  globe ;  in  short,  by  objects  whose  stability,  inde- 
structibility, or  magnitude,  take  possession  of  our  souls. 
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But  the  soul  will  never  be  carried  away  by  any  contempla- 
tion of  beauty,  unless  a  mighty  creating  power  of  action  is  at 
the  same  time  revealed.  It  is  only  thus  that  our  whole  being 
is  at  once  kindled  with  new  warmth  of  life,  and  penetrated 
with  that  divine  power  which  is  so  truly  and  so  beautifully 
named  Enthusiasm  and  Inspiration.  Lastly  the  Harmonious 
^-which  in  a  more  limited  meRaning  of  the  word  is  called  the 
Beautiful — consists  in  that  impression  of  a  hidden,  unfathom- 
able reason  which,  uncomprehended  by  the  understanding,  is 
grasped  by  the  force  of  the  imagination. 

Thus  Man  is  led  to  God,  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  things, 
whether  he  may  have  sought  to  investigate  the  essence  of 
Truth  or  Beauty^  especially  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  Existence. 

If  he  now  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  which  he  must 
freely  strive  after,  the  first  answer  of  the  natural  understand- 
ing of  man  is,  the  Good.  But  he  sees  men  at  variance  with 
one  another,  at  variance  with  themselves,  in  what  this  much 
desired  good  consists ;  he  will  soon  be  aware  that  almost  all 
the  good  things  which  we  endeavour  to  obtain  in  life,  are  not 
valuable  in  themselves ;  and  that  those  who  thoughtlessly 
strive  after  them,  could  they  be  induced  to  answer  connectedly 
what  they  consider  the  most  important  business  of  life,  must 
confess  that  all  outward  goods,  among  which  riches  take  the 
first  position  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  are  only  sought 
after  for  certain  ends.  These  things  are  therefore  not  good 
in  themselves,  but  only  because  they  serve  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  higher  good.  The  thinking  man  seeks  an  independent 
good ; — a  good  that  is  excellent  from  its  own  nature,  and  not 
firom  any  foreign  virtue ;  but  that  which  is  essentially  its  own 
is  indeed  perfect,  self-sustaining,  independent — ^is  one  with 
the  Eternal  Source  of  all  things — ^is  God  himself. 

As  ever3rthing  only  so  far  possesses  a  reality  in  as  much  as 
it  participates  in  the  power  of  the  divine  nature,  so  only  thence 
does  it  derive  its  true  value.  To  strive  after  the  good  is 
therefore  only  to  endeavour  to  appropriate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  divine  nature.  Science  tells  us,  consequently,  what 
the  Mend  of  religion  must  desire,  that  the  right  way  to  strive 
after  the  good  is  the  worship  of  the  Almighty. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  our  code  of  morals,  viewed  in 
this  light,  becomes  religion,  while  it  is  its  highest  principle. 
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ih&t  with  God  before  as  we  should  endeavour  to  preserve  as 
perfectly  as  possible  his  image  in  our  hearts. 

We  imitate  the  unconditional  Independence  of  the  divine 
nature  by  the  firm  determination,  never  to  allow  our  spiritual 
being  to  become  the  means  of  attaining  a  foreign  end. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  firm  centre  of  reason  lies  between 
two  evil,  irrational,  extreme  antitheses ;  egotism  sinks  into 
liie  one,  and  treats  its  merely  finite  character  as  if  it  were 
tiie  real  self-sustaining  power;  while  those  of  weaker  minds, 
1^0  with  a  servile  spirit  yield  their  wills  to  the  arbitrary 
purposes  of  others,  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  We  imitate, 
although  feebly,  the  ceaseless  creating  power  of  the  divine 
nature,  by  an  activity  which  endeavours  to  impress  the  stamp 
of  the  spirit  upon  everything  that  surrounds  us ;  to  do  which 
we  must  be  as  far  removed  fjtom  idle  inaction,  which  debases 
mankind^  as  from  an  inconsiderate  or  hurtM  waste  of  power. 

The  inward  harmony  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  indepen- 
dent contemplative  existence,  is  called  Reason  ;  in  its  activity, 
Love;  but  both  are  essentially  inseparable  ;  the  name  of  both 
in  their  entire  imion  is  Wisdom^  in  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  sense  Justice  also 
belongs  to  it,  which  we  may  define  as  the  recognition  of  the 
same  independence  in  other  rational  beings  as  in  ourselves ; 
the  Love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whose  essence  consists  in 
actively  showing  that  we  recognise  the  image  of  God  in  other 
rational  beings  as  much  as  in  ourselves ;  Patriotism,  which 
imites  the  two  former  virtues,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
harmony  of  society ;  Veneration  for  Nature,  so  far  as  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom.  These 
are  the  manifestations  of  wisdom,  which  relate  to  the  outer 
world.  If  we  turn  our  attention  inwardly,  it  is  evident  that 
wisdom  must  love  herself,  in  her  independence,  as  Truth ; 
in '  her  active  principle,  as  Science  and  Art ;  and  in  her 
harmony,  as  a  republic  of  Learning. 

The  limits  of  this  address  are  far  too  narrow  to  develop 
this  subject,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  how  applicable  is  the  justice  of  the  old  saying,  that 
truth  proceeds  from  God ;  and  that  our  love  of  the  Divkie 
Being  includes  a  love  of  science  and  art,  which  are  only 
acknowledgments  and  demonstrations  of  his  nature.  We 
now  perceive  that  we  must  endeavour,  according  to  that 
same  love,  and   the    love    of  our  fellow-creatures,  which 
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Springs  from  it,  to  spread  that  knowledge  still  farther  to 
whose  attainment  we  were  impelled  by  love.  We  can  now 
conceiye  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  labourers  in  science 
have  risked  all  that  man  otherwise  holds  dear  and  precious, 
to  discover  truths  whose  value  could  alone  be  understood  by 
the  purest  love  of  truth ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  this  great  experience,  that  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  first  development  of  science,  and  in  its  greatest 
jpurity,  it  has  always  been  in  the  closest  connection  with 
Teligion,  a  connection  which  could  only  be  temporarily  in- 
terrupted by  wandering  in  one  or  the  other  direction. 

The  laws  of  art  themselves  which  we  make  use  of  in  the 
practice  of  science,  that  its  truths  may  be  fundamentally 
proved,  clearly  explained,  and  systematically  connected,  here 
receive  a  higher  signification,  so  that  we  may  safely  maintain 
that  it  is  our  true  duty,  1  do  not  say  to  attain,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  reach,  this  perfection.  The  independence  of  Eternal 
Reason  in  science  is  testified  by  this,  that  all  things  are  made 
to  rest  upon  the  knowledge  peculiar  to  reason,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  truth  must  be  carried  to  its  most  imme- 
diate foundation ;  that  is,  that  we  are  not  alone  contented  to 
find  one  ground  of  conviction,  but  we  also  seek  out  the  true 
foimdation  for  the  existence  of  all  things  that  require 
a  proof.  The  active  principle,  or  the  life,  which  we  have 
called  the  second  attribute,  is  thus  preserved,  so  that  truth 
is  represented  with  that  clearness  which  is  the  actual 
operating  power  of  truth,  as  it  is  that  of  light.  Harmony  is 
at  last  attained  by  truth,  through  that  intimate  and  justly 
proportioned  alliance,  which  we  would  rather  call  accordance. 
The  agreement  of  perfect  reason  is  again  shown  when  we  per- 
ceive how  each  of  these  virtues  when  it  has  attained  perfection 
carries  along  with  it  all  the  others,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  the  other ;  for  if  every  truth  was  grounded 
on  a  correct  chain  of  thought,  it  would  then  be  clearly 
defined  and  in  its  proper  position,  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  perfect  clearness  and  the  perfect  accordance  would  include 
the  other  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  with  our  limited 
faculties,  we  can  only  attain  these  virtues  in  a  high  d^ree 
in  so  far  as  they  are  sought  in  company  with  the  otiiers. 

I  was  not  a&aid  that  you  would  accuse  me  of  having  allowed 
myself  to  wander  too  far  in  a  train  of  thought,  when  I  main- 
tained that  the  search  after  perfection  in  science  and  in  art. 
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which  has  been  just  described,  might  be  designated  as  an 
exercise  of  duty.  How  could  I  fear  this,  in  such  an  assembly 
of  the  worshippers  of  science ;  among  whom  there  are  so 
many  who  have  themselves  made  researches  in  the  higher 
inquiries  after  truth  ?  Who,  in  the  development  of  an  im- 
portant succession  of  truths  has  not  felt  it  to  be  a  conscien- 
tious duty  to  himself  or  to  others,  to  attain  that  perfection  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  ?  But  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  scientific  man  to  attain  it,  but  only  to 
wish  to  attain  it. 

But  have  I  not  here  proved  more  than  I  intended  ?  have  I 
not  proved  by  this  that  aU  men  should  be  men  of  science  ? 
and  have  I  not  thus  contradicted  an  innate  feeling,  which 
cannot  be  opposed  without  subjecting  all  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at,  after  many  reflections  and  conclusions,  to 
suspicion  ?  My  answer  however  is  easy,  for  misapprehension 
alone  could  thus  explain  my  words.  We  have  seen,  that  from 
the  position  we  have  chosen,  there  are  many  duties  incum- 
bent on  all  men,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  and  each 
with  regard  to  the  particular  situation  in  life  which  he  may 
bold ;  for  the  maintenance  of  mental  independence  requires 
that  each  man  should  choose  a  particular  sphere  of  action, 
and  his  feeling  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole  bids  him  select 
that  one  by  which  he  can  most  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole. 

Whilst  therefore  most  people  labour  in  various  directions 
to  impress  the  stamp  of  reason  on  the  material  world  sur- 
rounding them,  and  others  exert  their  powers  to  maintain 
social  independence,  inward  activity,  or  harmony,  the  real 
labourer  in  science  chooses  knowledge  as  his  highest  aim.  A 
love  of  knowledge,  which  some  are  frequently  obliged  to 
place  secondary  to  other  duties,  with  the  man  of  science  must 
DC  the  occupation  of  his  life ;  he  is  destined  to  nourish  the 
holy  flame  of  wisdom,  which  shall  diffuse  its  rays  amidst  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  it  is  his  nightly  lamp  which  shall  enlighten 
the  earth.  Woe  to  him  if  he  does  not  consider  his  vocation 
to  be  a  voice  from  heaven. 

Let  this  feeling  of  your  high  calling  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  you,  my  young  friends,  who  to-day  are  to  be  received 
as  members  of  our  scientific  union.  It  is  only  the  conviction 
that  while  you  devote  yourselves  to  science  you  are  at  the 
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.same  time  honouring  Gk>d,  that  will  enable  you  constantly  to 
preserve  the  courage  and  the  power  which  your  calling  re- 
quires, and  which  jon  will  fruitlessly  seek  in  incentiyes 
from  without. 

Each  of  you  who  have  deliberately  chosen  the  path  of 
science  must  have  felt  that  riches,  whose  glitter  is  so  alluring 
to  most  people,  must  not  be  the  highest  aim  of  your  endea- 
vours ;  for  it  is  too  evident  that  this  road  leads  least  of  all 
towards  that  idol  of  dazzled  mortals.  Many  among  you  will 
perhaps  find  a  richer  reward  in  honour,  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  that  of  the  moment,  but  that  which  carries  a  name  over 
the  waves  of  time  to  distant  races ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  say,  with  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  most  religious  poets  of  the  past  century,  (Jean 
Paid)  ^'  that  immortal  fame  is  a  grand  thought,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  toil  of  the  noble-hearted."  But  if  the  immor- 
tality of  a  name  were  not  borne  up  by  a  higher  hope  of 
immortality,  if  it  were  not  an  earthly  type  of  an  eternal  life, 
what  would  it  be  but  an  empty  vision,  a  shadow  coming  from 
no  body,  a  rainbow  without  promise,  which  revealed  no 
higher  fight  through  the  drops  of  earthly  matter.  No,  my 
friends,  nothing  but  the  conviction  that  our  love  of  knowledge 
is  an  endeavour  after  a  true  reality,  and  that  it  is  true  life, 
and  true  harmony,  can  give  you  a  genuine,  enthusiastic  love 
of  wisdom.  The  conviction  that  when  you  diffuse  knowledge 
you  are  instnunental  in  the  consolidation  of  God's  kingdom 
on  earth,  can  alone  give  you  a  true  and  unalloyed  desire  to 
lead  those  around  you  towards  a  higher  light  and  higher 
knowledge. 

This,  my  young  friends,  is  the  important  vocation  for  which 
you  have  begun  to  educate  yourselves.  Continue  your  en- 
deavours with  holy  seriousness,  and  you  will  become  capable 
of  participating  in  a j  oy  which  the  world  cannot  bestow,  and 
your  works  will  be  a  blessing  to  your  Fatherland ;  yes,  and 
will  confer  a  benefit  on  the  whole  human  race. 


THE    RELATION    BETWEEN    NATURAL 
SCIENCE  AND   POETRY.* 


A  BOOK  which  intends  to  produce  a  change  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  world,  usual  at  the  present  period,  must  expect 
opposition ;  not  alone  from  him  who  is  unable  to  alter  his 
former  mode  of  thought,  but  also  from  many  a  highly-gifted 
man,  who  does  not  feel  convinced  of  the  validity  of  fiie  new 
direction  of  ideas ;  for  even  should  the  author  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  right  in  all  essential  matters,  we 
may  be  sure  that  in  many  individual  facts  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  not  escaped  falling  into  error ;  and  it  is  still  less  pos- 
sible that  he  can  have  throughout  expressed  his  thoughts 
vrith  such  perfect  clearness  and  with  such  entire  consideration 
of  the  doubts  which  might  be  raised  against  him,  that  it  shall 
satisfy  every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
not  (done  for  the  author,  but,  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, for  the  distribution  of  truth,  when  he  is  openly  opposed 
by  a  highly-gifted,  learned,  and  generally  respected  man.  A 
contest  may  then  be  carried  on  worthy  of  truth,  which  be- 
comes important  to  those  who  follow  the  inquiry  with  atten- 
tion. It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  welcome  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  my  respected  friend  Bishop  Mynster  against 
my  work,  "  The  Soul  in  Nature."  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  this 
critique,  which  everywhere  bears  the  stamp  of  the  intellectual 
and  acute  mind  of  the  author,  with  the  most  earnest  love 
of  truth,  and  with  the  warmest  desire  to  place  all  which  I 
hold  to  be  truth,  in  the  clearest  light. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  my  readers, 
if  I  tell  them  at  once,  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  much  dis- 
agreement between  my  respected  adversary  and  myself,  as  he 
imagines.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 

*  The  reraainder  of  this  volame  appeared  some  months  later  than  the 
preceding  papers,  and  was  published  in  consequence  of  a  criticism  made 
on  the  former  part  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Mynster,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  **  Remarks  on  the  Soul  in  Nature,"  which  has  appeared 
in  the  New  Theological  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  291-395. — TV. 
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poetical,  which,  with  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  just,  he  has 
chosen  as  the  first  point  of  his  observations. 

If  my  comprehension  of  the  world  were  to  produce  such 
an  effect  on  poetry  as  he  assumes,  my  whole  book  would,  in 
many  respects,  have  a  yery  different  meaning  than,  in  fact, 
was  intended.  My  views  are  stated  in  the  critique  already 
cited  as  follows. — ^p.  292. 

**  The  author  is  of  opinion,  namely  (see  p.  71),  that  the  progpress  of 
Natural  Science,  ami  the  universal  distribution  of  the  Icnowledge  apper- 
taining to  it,  has  rendered  a  great  number  of  ideas  which  have  been  made 
uso  of  by  poets,  not  only  useless  now,  but  must  also  make  them  so  in 
future,  and  drive  them  back  into  the  poetry  of  past  days;  but  he  also 
considers  that  science  offers  a  rich  compensation  to  poets  for  this  loss, 
if  they  will  only  understand  how  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves." 

The  opinion  here  attributed  to  me  is  very  fiir  removed  fixMn 
that  which  I  in  reality  hold.  This  may  be  perceived  in  the 
following  passage  of  my  own  writing.  (See  p.  72,  "  There- 
fore natural  science,"  &c.,  to  '*  past  days.") 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I  was  not  of  opinion  that 
natural  science  ought  to  render  useless  a  great  number  of  the 
ideas  which  poets  employ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  small 
portion  of  them.  The  words  I  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to 
prove  this ;  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  the 
connexion  of  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  my  opinion  had 
embraced  more  than  I  have  here  expressed.  That  such  is 
not  the  case  I  will  now  show.  The  examples  which  I  cited  of 
ideas  which  could  seldom  be  appropriately  used  in  poetry  of 
the  present  day,  do  not  consist  in  sensational  apprehensions, 
but  in  opinions  of  things.  Not  alone  the  poet,  but  often  the 
orator,  indeed  not  unfrequently  the  scientific  author,  may 
employ  the  purely  sensational  apprehension  of  an  object. 
This  is  already  shown  in  the  example  introduced  in  the  lines 
that  have  been  just  referred  to  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun ;  but  some  further  examples  will  make  the  case  still 
more  evident. 

The  heavens  do  not  really  form  an  arch,  but  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  they  are  exhibited  to  our  external 
senses  as  an  arch,  we  can  therefore  make  a  very  extensive 
use  of  this  idea ;  but  '  the  firmament  of  heaven'  refers  to  a 
view  of  the  heavens  as  a  fixed  arch,  borne  on  pillars,  &c. 
This  is  an  opinion,  and  not  a  purely  sensational  perception. 

Were  any  one  to  assert  that  the  invariability  of  the  heavenly 
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arch  rouses  a  sensational  idea  of  something  fixed,  I  would 
remind  him  that  this  arch,  in  the  course  of  eyery  cloudless 
day,  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  form — an  entirely  different 
one  by  night  than  by  day ;  but  were  he  still  to  maintain  his 
opinion,  I  should  be  forced  to  confess  that  to  him  my  example 
would  be  useless.  The  idea  that  the  sky  is  a  fixed  arch  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  most  ancienf  times ;  at  a  later  period 
it  was  imagined  that  there  were  eight  heavens.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  idea  is  also  the  ruling  one  in  the  Bible ;  yet  I 
must  observe  that  the  Hebrew  word  "rakiah,"  which  is 
translated  in  our  Bible  as  *' firmament,"  according  to  the 
explanation  of  competent  judges,  comes  nearest  to  the  meaning 
*•  extension." 

We  are  of  course  not  treating  here  about  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  expression,  but  on  the  employment  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  of  a  thought  of  ancient  days. 

If  the  sensational  perception  is  kept  within  certain  limits, 
we  conceive  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  level,  and  thus,  not 
not  alone  in  poetry,  but  also  in  many  scientific  combinations 
of  ideas,  WQ  may  speak  of  the  siu'&ce  of  the  earth  as  if  it 
were  flat.  But  if  any  one  says  that  the  earth  has  four  cor- 
ners, they  express  an  opildon,  and  not  a  sensational  percep- 
tion. The  expression  may,  perhaps,  within  certain  limits,  be 
used  to  distinguish  the  four  directions  of  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  the  most  appropriate  expression. 

The  idea  of  the  foimdation  of  the  earth  is  again  an  opinion 
and  not  a  perception.  "We  scarcely  ever  imdcfJ-stand  by  the 
'^  foundation  of  the  earth "  its  centre,  as  is  assumed  in  the 
Remarks ;  but  those  who  first  made  use  of  this  expression 
surely  meant  that  the  earth  rested  on  a  good  foundation,  like 
a  well-built  house;  if  this  had  not  been  the  meaning,  the 
"  pillars  of  the  earth  "  would  not  be  mentioned  in  different 
passages.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  man, 
this  idea,  little  as  it  can  bear  a  close  examination,  is  yet  per- 
fectly natural ;  but  now,  indeed,  we  are  all  of  one  opinion 
that  the  earth  does  not  rest  on  any  foimdation  at  all.  If  it 
were  said  that  the  expression  might  still  be  used,  as  a  sen- 
sational image,  I  answer,  that  this  may  sometimes  be  the 
case,  but  oidy  when  we  speak  to  men  who  are  ignorant 
that  the  freely- moving  earth  wanders  in  her  path  without 
coming  in  contact  with  other  bodies,  or  we  must  speak  to 
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tbose  who  do  not  think  at  all  about  the  matter ;  bat  to  an 
inu^nation  possessed  with  a  living  and  present  image  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  the  expression  *'  the  foundations  of  the 
«arth/*  is  no  better  than  to  talk  of  the  foundation  of  a  well- 
suspended  lustre,  or,  if  possible,  it  is  still  less  appropriate. 

All  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  discovering  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  Sublime  in  those  passages  of  the  Bible,  where 
the  thought  of  the  foimdation  of  the  earth  is  employed, 
for  here  it  has  no  reference  to  the  opinion  concerning  it, 
but  to  the  thought  that  God  has  given  the  earth  her  place, 
and  preserved  her  fixed  in  the  same.  That  the  position 
assigned  to  the  earth  does  change,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
present  question,  because  it  is  still  God  who  gives  the  earth 
ner  proper  place  in  the  heavens.  For,  indeed,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Job,  where  (in  chapter  xxxviii,  verse  4)  God,  as  it 
were,  asks  Job,  *'  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  fbimda- 
tions  of  the  earth  ?"  and  in  verse  6,  "  Whereiqwn  are  the 
foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  the  corner-stone 
thereof?"  and  in  chapter  xxvi,  verse  7,  it  is  said  as  a  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Ood,  that  he  ^'hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothmg."  » 

This  seems  entirely  to  confirm  t^  method  I  Jbave  followed 
in  comprehending  such  passages  of  the  Bible.  If  we  read 
the  Bible  rightly,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the  times 
there  spoken  of,  and  be  willing  to  forget  the  knowledge  else- 
where obtained.  Yes,  we  even  do  this  with  more  worldly 
objects;  for  instance,  we  forget  the  enlightenment  which 
rejects  the  belief  in  witches  and  ghosts,  when  the  poet  carries 
us  back  to  the  period  or  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
beloDg.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  preacher  may  also 
make  use  of  the  old  BibHcal  expressions  at  the  present  period, 
without  any  danger  of  being  misunderstood;  for  his  auditors 
or  readers  transfer  themselves  with  him  to  a  time  in  which 
later  opinions  retreat  into  the  shade. 

I  will  yet  add  an  other  example  to  show  how  little  scien- 
tific knowledge  ought  to  lower  our  feeling  of  the  exalted 
impression  which  the  Bible  gives  us  of  God.  When  David 
iiays,  in  Psalm  xc,  verse  2,  "Before  the  moimtains  were 
brought  forth,  thou  art  God,"  the  expression  is  far  too  small 
for  pure  thought ;  but  for  the  senses,  it  has  a  much  more 
comprehensive  magnitude  than  many  far  greater  images. 
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David,  who  has  himself  so  often  used  grander  representa- 
tions, did  not  consider  it  too  small,  because,  to  our  senses, 
almost  imprisoned  in  the  finite,  it  so  nearly  approaches  the 
idea  of  magnitude.  It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  Dayid 
made  use  of  this  expression  from  a  want  of  penetration,  for 
besides  the  far  more  sublime  words  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  many  other  exalted  expressions  in  the  Psalms  must 
occur  to  us.  No  thought  was  too  high  for  him  who  says  in 
Terse  4  of  the  same  Psalm,  "  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy 
sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night." 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
that  Science  should  forbid  the  Poet  to  employ  real  sensa- 
tional expressions,  though  not  scientifically  true;  but  we 
would  only  advise  that  there  should  be  certain  limitations  in 
the  use  of  such  opinions  which  might  have  a  charm  for  the 
imagination,  but  which  yet  are  false.  Should  my  views  with 
regard  to  these  limitations  not  appear  clearly  defined  in  the 
wlK>le  connection  of  my  book,  they  will  not  now,  at  least, 
after  the  present  explanations,  be  easily  misunderstood ;  but 
yet,  to  be  quite  secu|p  from  a  misunderstanding  which  might 
be  greater  than  would  appear  at  first  sight,  I  will  still  add  some- 
thing more.  The  Poet,  in  my  opinion,  must  only  so  far  avoid 
ancient  and  false  opinions  which  have  been  adopted  in  poeti- 
cal language,  when  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  present  day ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  these  opinions  very  numerous,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ideas  which  are  awakened  by  the  imme- 
diate impression  of  the  senses,  are  by  no  means  classed 
with  them.  Science  cannot  certainlv  forbid  the  Poet  to  make 
use  of  these  false  opinions ;  but  she  may  tell  him  that  the 
more  true  scientific  education  is  spread — ^which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  strict  science — so  much  the  more  will  these  false 
opinions  weaken  or  destroy  the  character  of  his  work.  It 
win.  also  spoil  the  impression  which  is  produced  by  such  a 
work.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an  intellectual  poetical  com- 
position, the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  who  is  in  possession  of 
Solomon's  ring,  and  can  raise  storms  and  spread  wild  devas- 
tation over  the  earth,  and  of  a  good  spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  can  produce  the  opposite  efiect,  can  make  no  impression 
on  that  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Nature, 
because  the  impossibility  of  it  stands  clearly  before  his  face. 

l2 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  certain  poems  we  submit  to  the 
greatest  impossibilities ;  but  then  we  must  be  carried  to  a 
world  where  we  entirely  forget  the  Natural ;  if  Nature  herself 
approaches  us,  the  enchantment  ceases. 

If  I  have  mentioned  some  poetical  works,  in  which  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  appear  to  be  placed  together  in 
too  great  juxtaposition,  I  willingly  grant  that  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  be  wrong  here,  although  for  my  own  part  I  retain 
my  own  opinions ;  but  I  do  not  here  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  correctness  of  this  judgment,  as  on  the  principle  that 
poetry  will  lose  its  effect  on  men  who  have  received  a  true 
scientific  education,  if  the  Supernatural  and  the  Natural  are 
placed  directly  togetber. 

I  have  also  blamed  the  daring  manner  with  which  some 
poets  have  caused  the  Supernatural  to  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  Natural.  The  way  in  which  Schiller's  poem,  **  The  Gods 
of  Greece,"  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Kemarks,  permits  me 
to  explain  this,  and  many  other  points  in  my  expressions, 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  poetry  and  science.  With 
reference  to  our  present  object,  I  divide  Schiller's  poem, 
"  The  Gods  of  Greece,"  into  two  paits ;  the  first,  and  the 
greatest,  in  which  he  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  times  of  Greece ;  the  second  part, 
which  comprises  the  four  last  stanzas,  in  which  he  complains 
of  the  present  time. 

The  first  part  is  a  glorious  inspired  expression  of  a  poet's 
tone  of  thought,  in  which  he  resigns  himself  entirely  to  the 
beautiful  Grecian  poetical  world,  and  he  is  fully  justified  in 
omitting  all  that  would  lead  us  not  to  wish  tiiose  days  to 
return.  The  second  part  may  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  poetical  theme ;  but  here  it  turns  anta- 
gonistically against  the  present  time,  not  against  its  errors 
and  mistakes,  but  against  its  religion  and  science.  I  agree 
with  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  Remarks,  that  Schiller's 
thought,  in  the  antagonistic  expression  of  the  poem  against 
Christianity,  was  probably  directed  against  a  soulless  com- 
prehension of  the  Unity,  and  the  transcendent  nature  of 
God ;  and  I  must  add,  that  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  his  expressions  on  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  it,  he  has  given 
room  for  misimderstanding.     Let  us  read  the  last  part :— 
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All  those  blossoms,  late  so  fair,  haye  perish'dy 
^  Scattered  by  the  North^s  ungentle  blast; 

While  one  Great  Supreme  is  only  cherish'd^ 
And  the  pageant  host  of  Heaven  overpast. 
Sadly  now  I  scan  the  starry  cave — 
There  no  more  art  thou,  Selene,  found ! 
Through  the  woods  I  call,  and  through  the  wave. 
They  give  back  an  empty  sound. 

All  unconscious  of  the  joys  she  renders. 
Of  the  spirit  that  rules  her,  unaware; 
Heedless  of  her  own  surpassing  splendours, 
Senseless  to  the  bliss  she  bids  me  share; 
E'en  unmindful  of  her  Maker's  praise—- 
Like  the  dead  beat  of  the  swinging  hour, 
Nature,  of  her  gods  bereft,  obeys 
Slave-like,  mere  mechanic  power. 

To  renew  at  room  her  course  diurnal, 
Every  night  she  digs  her  grave  profound, 
Whilst  encircling  moons,  in  flight  eternal. 
Wheel  their  one  unvarying  axle  round. 
To  their  home — ^the  realm  of  song — ^retiring, 
Have  the  gods  on  flagging  pinions  flown. 
Useless  to  a  world  no  more  requiring 
Other  guidance  than  its  own. 

Yes !  they've  home  returned,  and  with  them  vanish'd 

All  the  beautiful  and  all  the  great : 

All  sweet  hues  and  tones  of  life  are  banish'd. 

And  a  soulless  world  usurps  their  seat. 

Rescued  from  the  flood  of  time,  they  hover 

Freely  o'er  the  tops  of  Pindus  high. — 

What  shall  live  in  song  when  life  is  over,  : 

First  in  mortal  life  must  die.* 

I  repeat  that  the  whole  poem  is  to  me  but  the  representa- 
tion of  a  poet's  tone  of  thought.  The  author  of  the  Kemarks 
also  does  not  appear  to  wish  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  where  there  is  an  argument 
for  the  impoetical  in  astronomy,  but  I  cannot  grant  tins  ex- 
ception. There  might,  perhaps,  be  groimds  to  treat  the  case 
ill  such  a  manner  as  if  it  were  of  more  importance,  not  for 
the  intelligent  author  of  these  Bemarks,  or  for  other  inteU 
ligent  men,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  neglected  to 

*  Translation  of  Schiller's  Minor  Poems,  by  J.  H.  Merivale,  1844« 
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acquire  a  thinkiDg  comprehension  of  the  world  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  their  poetical  Acuities.  I  shall  soo& 
return  to  this  case,  but  I  will  first  take  notice  of  one  passage 
which  permits  me  to  point  out  an  agreement,  exactly  where 
the  Remarks  would  suppose  the  contrary.  It  is  said  in  the 
Remarks,  page  314, — 

'*  The  author  has  by  this  work  increased  the  merit  which  he  previ> 
OQsly  had  acquired  by  his  theory  of  the  BeautifoL  Bat  however  justly 
and  ingeniously  he  has  proved,  that  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  the 
presence  of  beautiful  forms  and  sounds,  proceeds  from  a  hidden  Reason, 
whidi  appeals  to  us  frouk  them,  still,  this  scarcely  explains  the  whole  im- 
pression. The  connection  of  Reason,  '  the  co-operation  of  a  variety  of 
natural  laws  omder  one  governing  unity'  (see  above,  p.  36),  may  be  a 
conditio  rine  gud  noni  without  which  an  object  cannot  give  us  the  plea- 
sure which  always  accompanies  the  Beautiful;  but  the  deeper  impression 
which  the  Great  Artist  places  in  His  work,  and  by  which  it  appeals  to, 
and  stirs  our  whole  nature,  can  scarcely  be  expluned  from  this  alone. 
Not  merely  the  harmony  of  the  artistic  work  gives  us  pleasure  as  rational 
beings,  but  the  imagination  of  the  Artist  influences  us,  and  leads  the  soul 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Present ;  and  the  feelhigs  ¥nth  which  the 
breast  of  the  Artist  was  penetrated  when  He  created  his  work,  rouse^ 
corresponding  feelings  in  us." 

In  the  praise  which  has  been  here  conferred  upon  me,  I 
acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  agreement  that  subsists  be- 
tween my  respected  Mend  and  myself;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  snow  that  this  is  even  greater  than  he  thought.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  from  my  Dialogue  on 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Beauty,  published  among  the 
papers  of  the  Scandinayian  Literary  Society  for  1808,  (see 
page  347,  of  this  volume).  Though  the  question  in  that 
paper  is  only  of  the  creative  part  of  music,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it 
shows  that  my  opinion  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  during  the 
production  of  actual  poetical  works  is  not  opposed  to  it. 
(See  p.  347,  from  "  Do  you  not  think  it  probable,"  to  p.  348, 
"  requiring  such  a  calculation.") 

It  is  now  easy  to  perceive,  that  what  I  understand  as  the 
activity  of  the  poet's  mind,  comprises  the  most  entire  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  freedom.  The  dissimilarity  which  is  dis- 
covered in  our  comprehension  of  the  relation  between  human 
and  divine  freedom  lies  higher,  and  belongs  to  a  circle  of 
thoughts  in  which  the  profoimdest  thinkers.  Christians  as 
well  as  those  that  are  not  Christians,  have  always  followed 
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dissimilar  paths.  All  the  friends  of  truth  will  gratefully 
welcome  the  mind  which  can  throw  some  light  upon  this 
point. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  useful,  if  in  a  few  words  I  can  com- 
prize the  results  of  the  preceding  observations.  Contrary 
to  the  conjectures  of  the  author  of  the  Remarks,  I  agree  with 
him  in  the  following  points.  The  poet,  with  perfect  justice^ 
creates  a  supernatural  world  for  himself^  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation, and  not  the  understanding,  has  the  mastery.  The 
entire  freedom  with  which  the  imagination  acts  in  the  poetic 
world,  mui^  not,  however,  be  wild  and  unbridled,  but  rather 
should  offer  a  complete  world  of  beauty,  whose  laws  must 
not  be  transgressed.  AU  nature,  as  it  is  pictured  to  our 
senses,  is  at  the  poet's  command,  notwithstanding  that  science, 
in  many  cases,  shows  that  that  which  to  the  comprehension 
of  our  senses  seems  to  exist,  is  actually  entirely  different.  I 
still  hope  that  he  will  concur  with  me  in  the  limits  I  here 
place,  namely,  that  poetry  should  not  set  herself  in  intentional 
and  manifest  contradiction  with  that  reality  which  know-* 
ledge  points  out,  and  that  thus  it  must  not  introduce  the 
supernatural  alternately  with  the  natural,  so  that  the  mutual 
contradiction  of  both  should  appear  in  strong  colours  before 
the  imagination. 

That  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  us  always  to  agree  in  the 
application  of  individual  cases  need  not  be  considered  here, 
as  this  IB  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  application  of  truths. 

I  leave  to  the  author  of  the  Remarks,  and  to  those  who 
agree  with  him,  whether  the  limitations  which  I  have  offered 
must  not  be  accepted;  namely,  whether  opinions  which  have 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  man  during  centuries,  but 
which  yet  come  into  collision  with  an  imagination  which  has 
^rived  at  a  distinct  view  of  a  different  reality,  ought  not  to 
be  avoided  in  poetical  works  of  the  present  period,  unless 
they  take  us  back  to  a  former  age,  or  remain  in  a  purely 
supernatural  world. 

Finally,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  I  do  not 
deny  the  free  activity  of  the  mind  during  the  production  of 
beautiful  works,  but  that  I  rather  acknowledge  it  as  a  con- 
sequence of  my  mode  of  comprehension.  I  may  now  pass 
on  to  the  assertions  on  poetry,  in  which  I  cannot  agree  with 
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the  author  of  the  Remarks.     I  have  said,  (p.  73,)  "  Since 
the  greatness  of  science,*'  &c.,  to  "  poetical  world." 

I  afterwards  gave  numerous  examples  in  confirmation 
of  this,  which,  however,  I  must  pass  over  now,  but  for  which 
I  refer  to  my  former  paper.  (See  pages  73  to  76.)  I  must 
the  more  particularly  beg  the  reader  will  turn  his  attention 
to  it,  as  the  argument  in  the  Remarks  might  easily  lead 
the  thoughts  away  from  what  seems  to  me  die  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  matter.  After  I  had  introduced  some  expla-> 
natory  examples  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  I  foimd  it 
necessary  to  say,  "it  is  natural,"  &c^  to  "love  its  admirers." 
(See  page  75). 

The  Remarks  are  almost  exclusively  turned  to  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  astronomy  to  poetry.  In  page  294  it 
is  said  :— 

"  If  the  Laws  of  Reason,  which  through  Science  we  have  learnt  to 
recognise  in  the  order  and  movements  of  the  Solar  System,  were  suitable 
matter  for  poetic  treatment,  why  has  it  not  been  so  employed,  as  indeed 
many  poets  have  by  no  means  been  deficient  in  the  attainments  necessary 
for  that  object.  One  great  poet  has  certainly,  viewed  Nature  in  con- 
formity with  *  modern  knowledge,'  and  what  he  saw  he  has  expressed  in 
the  well-known  lines — 

'All  those  blossoms,  late  so  fair^  have  perished,'  &c." 

(See  p.  149.) 

While  I  reserve  for  a  later  occasion  what  I  may  have  to 
say  on  Schiller*s  authority,  I  pause  at  the  thing  itself.  I  am 
misunderstood  if  I  am  supposed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  laws 
of  the  order  and  movements  of  the  solar  system,  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  poem;  whereas  this  beautiful  order  may 
be  well  exhibited  in  short  poetical  strokes  of  imagination, 
and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  unfrequently  happened. 
If  I  also  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  laws  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  system  of  the  world  are  not  in  them- 
selves suitable  for  a  comprehensive  poetical  representation ; 
still  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  with  the 
thought,  that  a  clear  view  into  the  arrangement  of  the 
system  of  the  world  might  furnish  a  motive  to  a  great  poetical 
mind  for  the  most  glorious  poetic  themes. 

But  why  has  such  a  work  never  appeared?  I  cannot 
indeed  answer  this  with  cei-tainty ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  celebrated  poet  has  possessed  the 
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distinct  information  necessaiy  for  it.  If  we  must  consider 
the  poetical  condemnation  of  astronomy  before-mentioned  as 
seriously  intended,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  Schiller 
clearly  showed  that  he  mistook  the  skeleton  for  the  whole  body. 
How  much  astronomical  knowledge  he  possessed  I  will  leave 
undetermined,  but  every  one  will  perceive,  if  but  reminded  of 
it,  that  during  the  composition  of  his  poetry  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  known  of  the  organic  beauty  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  probability,  almost  bordering  on  certainty, 
of  the  existence  of  rational  beings  on  other  planets,  lay  for 
removed  from  his  consciousness.  Above  all,  we  may  remark 
in  the  argument  here  contended  for,  that  the  deep  reason 
which  science  during  her  progress  has  always  more  and  more 
discovered  in  Nature,  has  been  only  latterly  comprehended 
in  such  a  connected  manner  that  it  appears  to  us  as  a  whole; 
and  not  merely  in  an  ideal  sense,  but  as  a  whole  which  is 
intimately  bound  up  witb  the  manifest  operations  of  Nature. 
In  short,  the  Spiritual  in  nature  Jias  never  been  so  revealed  by 
experimental  natural  science  as  in  our  own  century.  I  mUst 
mention  the  author  of  "  *Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen^^  as  a  glo- 
rious example  of  the  powers  to  seize  and  to  represent  this 
spirit.  One  of  his  miner's  songs  admirably  exhibits  the  loving 
and  confidential  intimacy  with  nature,  in  the  higher-educated 
miner;  another  depicts  in  a  more  strange  manner,  but  yet 
with  thought  and  truth,  the  relation  of  man,  to  the  hidden 
powers  and  treasures  of  the  mountain,  and  in  many  passages 
where  the  stanza  does  not  indicate  the  poetical  comprehension, 
this  romance  gives  us  glorious  poetical  representations  of  the 
internal  history  of  the  globe.  His  song  to  wine,  gives  us  a 
beautiful  poetical  picture  of  the  process  of  fermentation.  In 
this  way  he  far  anticipated  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  his 
period.  Goethe,  who  joined  to  his  great  poetic  spirit  a  true 
insight  into  many  branches  of  science,  with  a  mind  fitted  for  a 
thinking  comprehension  of  Nature,  has  represented  in  his 
poem  *'  The  Metamorphoses  of  Plants,"  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  which  as  naturalist  of  the  world  he  had  proposed 
on  the  same  subject;  his  poem  on  Howard's  comprehension 
of  the  forms  of  clouds  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned.  In 
many  other  passages  of  his  writings  we  meet  with  poetical 

*   Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  better    known   by  his  literary  name 
Novalis. 
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comprehensions  of  those  conditiotis  in  Nature,  which  he  had 
regarded  in  a  sci^itific  light,  and  which  only  needed  the  form 
of  verse  to  be  recognized  by  all,  to  be  what  they  really  are. 
Had  it  not  been  that  that  great  poet  entirely  misunderstood 
mathematical  physics,  perhaps  misled  by  the  one-sided 
manner  of  representation  of  certain  philosophers,  he  would 
probably  have  done  much  more  for  the  poetical  representation 
of  the  views  of  Nature.  But  I  should  say  fiar  too  little  of 
Goethe,  as  a  poet  who  was  enlightened  and  guided  by  a 
thinking  comprehension  of  Nature,  if  I  merely  noticed  the 
poems  in  which  his  science  appears  most  forcibly.  What 
other  German  poet  has  shown  himself  such  a  thorough 
observer  of  Nature?  Even  in  his  delineations  of  men  we 
see  that  he  gave  a  character  to  the  being  created  by  his  own 
poetical  imagination,  which  the  profound  observer  could  alone 
have  given.  This  great  man,  with  his  comprehensive  science 
and  luiowledge  of  tiie  world,  was  in  truth  a  poet  of  Nature, 
taking  the  word  in  the  full  extent  in  which  I  used  it  in  my 
condemned  book ;  he  therefore  has  made  far  less  use  of  the 
poetic  garb  of  past  days  than  most  other  poets,  but  furnished 
himself  with  means  direct  from  Nature  herself.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  I  understand  by  the  poetic  dress  of  past  days 
the  tenor  of  the  "  poetic  inventions  "  which  past  times  have 
left  behind.  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  it  has  been  often 
used  by  the  great  poets  with  true  and  masterly  skill;  but  I 
think  that  poets  would  exercise  a  far  higher  influence  if  they 
did  not  so  frequently  take  refiige  in  it.  Goethe  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  nature-loving  poetic  imagination  and  of  his 
poetic  love  of  nature,  and  expressed  this,  among  other 
passages,  in  the  following  epigram- 
Is  botany — ^are  optics  thy  Tocation  ?  What  doest  thou  ? 
Is  it  not  greater  gain  to  move  one  tender  heart  ? 
•  Ah,  tender  hearts !  a  fool  can  on  them  play. 
.    Be  mine  the  joy  alone  to  touch  thy  chords,  O  Nature ! 

I  certainly  trace  the  expression  of  a  poetic  whim  in  the 
distinct  one-sidedness  of  this  declaration,  but  take  that  away, 
and  it  reminds  us  of  his  true  love  of  an  insight  into  Nature, 
of  which  besides  his  writings  in  themselves  bear  the  most 
evident  proofs.  I  do  not  venture  to  bring  forward  more 
examples  lest  I  should  choose  such  whose  value  might  be  less 
acknowledged ;  but  at  all  events  I  must  repeat  what  I  have 
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already  said,  that  it  is  only  from  the  future  that  we  must 
expect  the'  eomprehensive  and  poetical  application  of  an 
insight  into  Nature. 

I  now  again  return  to  the  poem  of  Schiller  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  venture  to  bring  fcHrward  csie  passage  from 
my  earlier  writings  ia  which  I  have  attempted,  in  a  poetical 
form,  to  counteract  the  impression  of  this  poem,  and  many 
poetical  attacks  on  our  century  and  its  science,  which  have 
been  produced  by  misapprehension. 

To  imderstand  it  properly  I  must  mention  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  fragment  from  my  poem  "  The  Balloon,''  in  which 
I  attempt  to  depict  the  spirit  of  discovery,  in  one  poetically 
comprehended  event,  or  in  a  series  of  events.  The  scene  of 
of  the  conversation  lies  in  Samos,  where  there  is  a  promon- 
tory which  points  to  Icaria,  and  reminds  us  of  the  unfortunate 
attempt  of  Icarus  to  fly,  well  known  from  the  legends  of 
poets. 

The  Characters  are  :-^ 

Ernest,  a  German  Antiquarian. 

Frankman,  a  German  Naturalist. 

C ALCH AS,  an  Athenianf  who  has  been  educated  in  Germany. 

Then  gladly  Ernest  spoke,  lor  be  was  vexed 
At  former  intemi{>tion  of  his  words : 
**  A  nation's  worth  is  not  by  lavish  wealth. 
Nor  e'en  by  power,  or  nrnmbers,  to  be  measured ; 
The  well- skilled  labour  of  the  swarming  bees 
Wins  not  the  prize;  theirs  not  the  noblest  end; 
Ripeness  alone,  and  energy  of  life 
t  Can  be  the  measure  of  a  nation's  worth. 

And  how  displayed  to  him  who  takes  delight 

In  greatness  ?     Solely,  in  the  arts  divine. 

And  self-ennobling  efforts — all  may  see 

The  glory  of  great  Hellas ;  she  who  stands 

Upon  the  pinnacle  of  art,  and  verse 

Inspiring  to  high  deeds.     Where  lives  the  sage 

Who  would  not  to  the  Past  award  the  palm  ? 

Then  had  man  reached  in  fresh  and  youthful  prime 

Life's  highest  summit.     Art,  and  chivalry, 

And  tales  of  love  sung  in  a  later  age, 

Their  shadows;  for  th'  impoverished  Present 

Nought  then  remains,  but  strife  and  learned  lore 

And  the  sad  story  of  State  Policies. 

£dep  has  passed  from  earth  and  left  us  here 

A  weary  hermitage  of  misery." 
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Then  Frankman  rose  and  met  their  looks  expectant* 

<*Well  hast  thou  said,  if  nations  should  be  judged 

By  energy  of  life  in  them  displayed ; 

If,  then,  thou  seekst  the  stamp  of  life  alone 

In  beauty,  or  adornments,  such  as  add 

A  charm  to  make  life  brighter,  surely  thou 

Hast,  with  a  dazzled  eyesight,  life  beheld: 

For  he  alone  can  form  a  judgment  true 

Who  does  not  fix  his  eye  upon  one  object 

Of  shining  splendour,  but  with  vision  large 

Embraces  the  great  whole,  while  carefully 

Each  separate  part  he  views. — Upon  thy  Ups 

Already  I  perceive  the  impatient  word; 

Beauty,  thou  wilt  assert,  does  of  itself 

Comprise  a  whole ;  but  Science,  Virtue,  Faith — 

Each,  I  maintain^  are  as  complete  as  Beauty. 

If,  to  our  mortal  sense,  it  were  allowed 

Truth  to  behold,  entire,  and  undisguised. 

We  then  should  live  in  Beauty,  and  our  fidth 

To  perfect  vision  changed,  our  virtue  be 

Divine ;  Faith  perfect^  would  Knowledge  hold| 

And  Art,  and  Virtue,  and  all  heavenly  things 

In  her  embrace.     But  here,  all  that  is  great 

Is  but  as  piece-work,  which  to  comprehend. 

The  parts  must  first  be  known.     If  justly,  then. 

The  merits  of  all  ages  thou  would'st  try, 

Let  thy  fieir-searching  eye  wander  around 

The  wide  domain  where  life  its  power  declares ; 

Never  before  was  there  a  time  so  rife 

With  thought,  that  moves  in  all  life's  varied  scenes. 

Piercing  each  channel  of  man's  social  being. 

As  this,  which  thou  with  so  much  scorn  hast  named 

'  Th'  impoverished  Present.'  From  sublimest  searcli 

Into  the  source  of  Thought,  or  after  suns 

Whose  light  illumines  worlds  beyond  our  ken. 

Or  into  laws  which  here  in  silence  rule 

Great  Nature's  mysteries  concealed  from  man, 

Down  to  the  labourer,  who  his  daily  bread 

Earns  by  hard  toil  and  sweat  upon  his  browj 

The  Spirit  of  Invention  lives  and  moves ; 

Thought,  ever  active,  works  in  each  and  all. 

I  will  not  pause  to  speak  of  deeds  of  fame, 

Of  glory  won  by  warrior  and  by  prince. 

Since  such  alike  have  ev'ry  age  adorned ; 

But  turn  to  Love,  that  spirit  which  unites 

Man  to  his  brother ;  slaVry  hating. 

Not  for  himself  alone,  but  all  mankind. 

My  friends  !  it  is,  then,  Love  which  doth  exalt 

The  Present,  and  ennobles  it  above 
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All  that  the  admirers  of  the  Past  can  praise." 

**  The  Present  speaks  in  thee,"  Ernest  replied, 

The  Past  in  me.     Enough. ''     Then  Calchas  ruse 

By  fiery  youth  impelled ;  with  glowing  cheek 

He  combated  the  stranger's  cautious  words. 

'*  Think  not  thy  soul  can  fully  comprehend 

The  Beautiful  which  lived  in  ages  Past ; 

Thou,  who  oanst  not  perceive,  far  less  admire. 

The  Beautiful  and  Great  of  later  times. 

Wilt  thou  the  world  with  other  eyes  behold — 

Eyes  of  the  Past  ?     Then  summon  to  thine  aid 

The  Spirits  of  the  Past,  and  let  them  here, 

With  vision  clear  and  open,  look  upon 

The  labours  of  the  Present.    Thales  call, 

He,  whose  inquiring  mind  paused  musingly 

On  the  mysterious  power,  to  action  roused 

By  amber  rubbed.     This  power  (to  him)  a  spirit 

Woke  from  its  slumbers  by  all-wondrous  art. 

See  how  that  spirit  by  our  nurture  grows ! 

Let  him  behold  it  now  as  lightning  gleam ; 

Teach  him  to  look,  led  by  the  clearer  light 

Of  deep  investigation,  how  the  power, 

W^hich  in  the  flashing  lightning  blinds  the  si^ht. 

Or  in  the  rolling  thunder  deafening  peals. 

Doth  silent  dwell  in  all  material  things 

Be  it  in  water,  or  in  air,  or  earth. 

Or  in  the  gifted  ore ;  as  the  spark  lives 

In  stone,  by  art  from  darkest  night  drawn  thence, 

And  to  the  senses  wonderful  revealed 

In  all  its  varying  forms ;  tasted  in  salt. 

In  heat  and  Ught  perceived  ;  now  in  the  flame 

It  writhes,  and  in  the  faithf^  magnet  now 

Points  a  sure  pathway  to  the  mariner; 

It  lives  in  branch  and  leaf,  in  muscle  strong. 

And  shrinking  nerve ;  the  eye  material 

Cannot  detect  it,  yet  is  it  revealed 

To  the  soul  luminous.     Let  him  behold — 

Then  do  thou  well  reflect  how  such  a  sight 

Will  move  him.     Call  Pythagoras  and  bid 

The  sage  to  mark  the  laws  divine  which  rule 

Each  planet's  course;  and  when  he  reads  and  sees 

Such  harmony  amidst  the  countless  worlds. 

Trembling  with  joy  his  heart  will  overflow 

Before  the  sacred  concert  of  high  reason. 

What  Mathematics  have  for  us  achieved 

Let  Euclid  see  ;  and  how  on  Nature's  steps 

They  follow  dose,  their  constant  progress  marked 

Neitiier  by  sadden  pause  or  forward  bound 

But  leading  on  to  infinite  results 
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Of  compntation  whidi  lie  dreamt  not  of. 

Then  Aristotle,  once  the  king  of  nen^ 

Great  prophet  of  the  heathen !  through  the  lapse 

Of  ages  past,  Christian,  and  Islamite, 

Thee  as  their  master  owned,  and  nnto  thee 

The  leam'd  do  homage  still ;  who  first  to  man 

RevealM  the  depths  of  thought,  and  did  unfold 

The  secret  laws  which  guide  the  hear'n-taught  poet 

In  his  creations ;  and  with  equal  skill 

And  clearness  did  the  policy  declare 

And  laws  by  which  a  kingdom  may  be  ruled. 

Great  Spirit  I  thou  with  fearless  eye  surveyed 

All  nature,  still  by  thy  light  we  read 

Wisdom  in  ey'ry  living  creature's  form. 

Consider  us  aright,  and  thou  wilt  find 

No  pause  in  our  deep  earnest  search  for  Truth ; 

And  thy  free  spirit  a  diarm  will  ever  hear 

In  verse  romantic,  produce  of  our  age. 

But  what  the  Present  time  has  best  oonceived 

For  the  State's  good,  and  for  the  gen'ral  weal, 

(.However  from  perfection  far  removed,) 

Thou  wilt  assuredly  confess  to  be 

A  progress  great  and  glorious,  although 

Such  knowledge  may  appear  of  little  worth, 

Compared  with  all  philosophy  has  gained 

Of  Nature's  works."    Here  Ernest  spoke  in  haste. 

Nor  could  contain  his  words  impetuous. 

**  Thy  eloquence  is  always  moved  to  speak 

In  praise  of  the  one  knowledge  which  belongs 

Unto  the  Presoit,  though  of  spirit  and  soul 

Sterile  and  void."     Then  Frankman  straight  replied- 

The  man  of  wise  and  comprehensive  soul: — 

'*  Hadst  thou  this  question  duly  weighed,  then  ne'er 

So  crude  a  judgment  couldst  thou  have  pronounced. 

He  who  has  found  the  end  of  his  research, 

A  soul  oppressed  with  knowledge  there  to  end. 

Has  only  read  the  book,  not  grasped  the  sense. 

If  ancient  Greece  had  nature's  secrets  known 

As  we,  then  would  not  her  famed  poetry. 

Or  proud  philosophy  have  now  become 

Degenerate ;  for  scarcely  thou  wilt  doubt, 

That  to  harp  ever  on  one  fav'rite  theme. 

Will  by  degrees  lead  us  away  from  truth. 

Let  the  eye  always  contemplate  one  form — 

How  soon  'tis  dazzled ! — and  the  image  gained, 

Desire  increased  for  more,  in  eager  quest 

Falls  into  wild  extravagance  and  falsehood; 

\nd  even  mayhap  the  brain  in  madness  reels, 

£'en  where  the  soul  is  never  thus  profieuied 
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By  rach  desire ;  yet  fixed  on  one  idea. 

Closing  the  mental  eye  to  all  besideB, 

Rejecting  the  vast  wealth  nature  presents^ 

And  gazing  as  one  in  a  waking  droam, 

The  soul  will  pass  away.     Too  long  within 

Our  native  Germany  there  have  been  somey 

Who  striye  with  daring  wing  aloft  to  soar 

Over  the  barriers  safe  of  certainty. 

Which  here  inclose  Art  and  Philosophy. 

Ye  fools !  intoxicated  with  desire 

To  gain  what  Nature  placed  b^ond  our  reach, 

Truth  ye  reject  for  wisdom's  semblance 

And  empty  phantoms.     In  Philosof^y 

And  Art  no  power  can  dieck  the  wayward  flight 

Of  the  wild  viuonary,  save  the  search 

Into  the  depths  of  Nature's  laws  profound. 

Here,  life  of  action — here  the  eye  beholds 

Reality.    With  rapid  strides  she  comes, 

And  with  new  weapons  ever  armed,  subdues 

Con(^ts,  and  silly  fancies  which  have  grown 

To  be  revered  through  age.    In  deeds,  not  words, 

Not  in  the  meditations  of  the  hnin 

Sophistical  sl^  rests ;  but  each  day  tells 

How  she  by  countless  works  her  power  retains. 

Dost  thou  not  now  behold  the  bulwark  fall. 

The  dreams  of  him — the  visionary,  fade  ? 

Oft  has  the  voice  of  Wisdom  been  decried. 

When  she  hath  dared  some  fond  conceit  to  quench, 

Which  by  the  multitude  has  been  embraced ; 

Opinion  then  alone  can  be  subdued 

When  seen  by  all ;  for  else  Truth's  staff  of  office 

Is  snapped  in  twain.     How  many  a  prejudice 

Has  vanished  when  the  lightning's  flash  is  led 

By  the  slight  wire  obedient  to  the  ground. 

Since  we  have  learned  the  motion  of  the  earth, 

What  baseless  theories  have  been  destroyed  ! 

Since  we  created  visions  for  ourselves. 

How  many  a  wandering  sprite  has  disappeared  !" 

Ernest  replied:  "  I  never  have  denied 

That  Intellect  has  triumphed  ;  yet,  vrith  life 

Adorn  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  inmost  soul 

Still  cleaves  unto  the  golden  time,  when  life 

Was  not  a  mere  reflection  of  cold  reason. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  still  maintain,  that  Helios, 

Guiding  his  fiery  steeds,  still  rouses  in  me 

A  more  poetic  ardour,  than  the  sage 

Who  tells  me  of  a  lifeless  circling  ball. 

Blind  to  its  own  effulgence^  and  which  spreads^ 
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Rich  blessings  o'er  the  land,  yet  feels  no  power 

Or  pleasantness ;  rejoices  not  to  hear 

The  voice  of  praise,  nor  can  itself  retnm 

Thanks  to  the  Giver.     Darkly  it  moves 

As  the  mechanic's  wheel ;  the  heavens  are  empty. 

And  the  wide  space,  on<;e  dwelling  of  the  gods, 

Now  tenantless,  serves  but  the  slavish  law 

Of  Gravity.    Away  with  learned  lore ! 

Leave  me  in  peace,  free  to  enjoy  and  live 

Within  the  golden  dreams  of  days  long  past; 

When  Oreads  filled  the  heights,  and  Dryads  dwelt 

Amidst  the  groves,  and  water  from  the  spring 

Bippled  from  vases  held  by  lovely  Naiads. 

Leave  me  the  Poet's  song,  e'en  as  himself 

Immortal ! "    With  generous  ardour  then 

Calcbas  replied :  '*  Where  is  the  man  so  rude 

Who  has  not  followed  in  the  poet's  train 

Into  a  world,  his  own  imagining, 

Adorned  by  him  with  wisdom  and  with  beauty  ? 

And  shall  we,  then,  despise  the  inspirations 

Of  that  exalted  nation  which  upheld 

The  torch  to  Europe  ?    Think  not  such  there  be. 

Yet  the  poetic  splendour  of  the  Greek 

Shall  not  our  eyes  delude.    Is  there  no  power 

In  Truth,  beauty  divine,  which  thou  in  scorn 

Rejectedst  ?     When  in  mockery  thou  sayest, 

'  Our  sphere  by  Gravity  is  ruled,'  thou  hast 

The  great  first  cause  of  Nature  overlooked ; 

The  wondrous  force  which  binds  all  things  to  earth 

Alone  thou  saw'st.     This  force  is  but  a  witness 

Of  the  great  principle,  which  in  itself 

All  doth  unite.     The  origin  of  power 

Connecting,  ever  present  in  us  all. 

The  pious  soul  points  to  th'  Eternal  Ruler, 

He  whose  Omniscient  Wisdom  ordereth  all. 

The  watch — an  image  of  the  vast  machine 

Which  moves  a  world.     Thought  is  the  origin 

Of  each ;  but  with  this  difference — the  first, 

The  work  of  man ;  his  brain  inventive,  learns 

To  apply  the  powers  his  Maker  lent,  for  good ; 

While  in  the  last,  a  work  divine  we  see. 

Gifted  with  ever-germinating  life. 

Truly,  within  the  world  each  separate  part 

Obedient,  without  self- volition  acts ; 

As  in  the  body,  not  a  limb  can  move 

Unless  directed  by  the  sovereign  will ; 

The  mind  within  gives  life  unto  the  whole. 

post  thou  perceive  nought  but  machinery 
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In  laws  which  g^de  the  course  along  heaven's  paths  ? 

Look  with  a  lai^er  view  around  ;  behold 

The  unity  of  living  thoughts,  displayed 

In  countless  varying  forms.    The  mighty  sun 

Is  but  a  twinkling  star  amidst  the  space 

Infinite  filled  with  worlds,  whose  suns,  heaven's  lamps. 

Shine  in  our  night.     The  sphere  which  bears  us  on, 

A  planet  only.    They  the  %ht  of  worlds. 

Whose  forms  gigantic,  to  our  human  sight 

In  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  as  lesser  lights 

Appear ;  as  on  its  axle  turns  our  earth, 

Each  planet  turns— «ach  in  the  space  assigned. 

Till  to  the  eye  of  him  who  dwells  on  earth 

The  arch  of  heaven  itself  appears  to  move  ; 

Alternate  day  with  night,  motion  with  rest. 

Each  planet  moves  with  path  unvarying; 

And  each  rejoices  in  the  changing  year 

And  season,  as  the  sun  is  near  or  far. 

Again, — call  on  the  souls  of  men  long  dead. 

And  through  the  telescope  let  them  behold 

Valleys  and  mountains  on  the  pale  moon's  fetce, 

Moons  circling  other  planets  far  removed. 

Let  the  astonished  gazers  turn  and  look 

Upon  the  spangled  heav'ns,  there  to  discover 

Thousands  of  blazing  suns^  encircled  by 

Companions  numerous ;  then,  if  amidst 

This  region  infinite,  the  i^irits  there 

Should,  prophet-like,  a  race  of  beings  behold. 

Straggling  for  mental  power,  knowledge  divine. 

Would  they  with  longing  eyes  seek  for  the  steeds 

Which  draw  Apollo's  car,  or  wish  to  see 

Diana,  with  her  hunting-spear  and  nymphs  ? 

Oh !  they  would  gladly  in  that  hour  renounce 

Dryads,  and  Nymphs,  fair  guardians  of  the  stream 

Could  they,  like  us,  behold  the  hidden  course 

Of  Nature,  whch  provides  the  flowing  spring, 

Bedews  the  grass,  where  we  may  almost  hear 

The  breathing  of  the  silent,  scented  flower ; 

And  where  the  sage  may  trace  the  active  course 

Of  things  with  life  replete ;  the  rushing  wind 

Plays  well  his  needful  part.    Turn,  then,  and  look 

Upon  the  varied  business  of  man's  being, 

Where  the  inventive  spirit  finds  fit  work 

For  the  free  hands  to  do.     In  sooth,  we  might 

A  thousand  wonders  add  unto  the  seven 

Which  the  past  world  astonished.     Now  no  more, 

Since  wonders  are  so  rife,  that  one  alone 

Seems  but  the  little  vessel  which  hath  borne 

Us  through  the  misty  way.    What  Nature  lent 
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Hfer  featbered  difldfwii  of  Uie  air,  to  boat 

With  outipread  tmug,  frtt  m  heaven's  azure  vaalt, 

Art  has  outdone ;  and  now  majestic  floats 

The  dwdler  of  the  eardi  in  regions  where 

The  kingly  eagle  has  not  dared  to  soar. 

Did  not  the  ha^plesa  fate  of  leams 

The  poet  warn,  that  svch  an  airy  flight 

Secure  he  cattiiot  dare.    Praised  he  the  age 

When  wonders  are  so  rife,  that  one  like  this 

Is  lost  among  tiieir  number  manifold." 

I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  ha^ng  introduced  this  lon»^ 
quotation,  as  it  may  serve  to  place  the  scientific  and  aesthetic 
mode  of  thought,  which  it  seems  to  me  must  proceed  from 
the  proper  cultivation  and  nurture  of  natural  science,  in  a  clear 
point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  intended 
now  to  reject  either  that  which  in  ancient  or  modem  times 
has  been  considered  beautiful ;  but  to  acknowledge  the  co- 
operation of  the  discoveries  of  natural  science  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  more  extensive  kingdom  of  beauty  which  is  de- 
manded by  our  own  period.  I  have  spoken,  not  only  here, 
but  in  earlier  writings,  of  the  extension  and  the  union  which 
is  thus  produced  between  the  comprehension  of  science  and 
beauty.  The  tendency  oi  my  thoughts  has  generally  led  me 
to  illustrate  the  case  from  the  univwsal  laws  of  nature,  and 
thence  to  point  to  that  which  is  exhibited  to  the  sensational 
apprehension.  There  will  soon  be  an  inclination  to  admit 
the  reciprocal  influence  which  must  exist  between  science 
which  has  originated  from  a  description  of  nature  on  the 
one  side,  and  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts  on  the  other; 
but  it  has  not  yet  excited  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Humboldt  has  represented  this  in  a  masrterly  style  in  his 
Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  370 — 465.*  I  must  refer  you  to  this,  and 
will  only  mention  the  principal  idea  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  works  and  active 
laws  of  nature  which  our  period  possesses  above  every  other 
preceding  it,  and  the  ocular  knowledge  of  ^stant  countries 
which  is  now  gained  by  so  many  wefl  educated  travellers, 
must  give  occasion  to  representations  in  which  scientific 
accuracy  is  immediately  comprehensible  to  the  imagination. 
This  union  is  not  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  extraneous 

*  See  Translation  from  the  German,  by  B.  C.  Ott^,  (Bohn's  Scientific 
Library.) 
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omamenis,  which  would  be  in  opposition  to  all  true  art ;  but 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  nature  of  the  locality  may  be  com- 
prehended in  its  many  and  various  relations ;  which  neces- 
sarily requires  a  combination  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  The  representation  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  must 
in  that  case  harmonize  with  it. 

**  Without  leaving  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  not  only  learn  to  know 
how  the  earth's  suHace  is  fashioned  in  the  remotest  zones,  and  by  what 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  it  is  occupied,  but  we  may  even  hope  to 
have  delineations  presented  to  us  which  shall  vividly  reflect,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of  external 
nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions.  To  satisfy  this 
demand — to  comply  with  a  requirement  that  may  be  termed  a  species  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  is  an  object  for 
which  modem  times  are  striving;  and  it  is  an  object  which  wiH  be 
crowned  with  success,  since  it  is  the  common  work  of  all  civilised 
nations,  and  because  the  greater  perfection  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion by  sea  and  land,  renders  &t  whole  earth  more  accessible,  and 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  most  widely  separated  parts." — (See 
Translation  of  Humboldt's  Cottnos,  vol.  ii.  p.  436.) 

The  poet,  when  he  wishes  to  place  the  scene  of  his  events 
in  a  distant  land,  will  also  be  enabled  by  the  yiyid  compre- 
hension of  all  conditions  of  existence  offered  to  him  by 
science,  to  give  that  clear,  visible  truth  to  his  description, 
which  so  much  contributes  to  charm  his  readers  and  his 
auditors.  It  is  the  wish  of  Humboldt  that  landscape-painting 
should  be  much  extended  by  the  numerous  and  remarkable 
varieties  which  are  afforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  He  wishes  that  the  landscape-painter,  aftei- 
having  prepared  himself  with  an  appropriate  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  should  reside  a  considerable  time  at  the 
different  localities^  and  then  produce  his  works,  with  that 
freedom  of  art  which  is  suggested  by  the  mind  which  lias 
been  thus  enriched. 
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THE   BELATIOK  OF 

NATURAL  SOIBNCB 

TO  TAKIOUS 

IMPORTANT  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


1. — The  Invariability  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 

With  a  full  persuasion  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
inyariability  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  how,  in  my  opinion, 
this  incontrovertible  trutli  by  no  means  leads  to  a  denial  of 
religion  and  morality,  'which  many  have  been  led  to  believe, 
by  a  false  comprehension  of  what  is  required  by  Mature;  but 
that  well  grounded  Natural  Science  shews  that  these  laws  are 
dictates  of  reason,  originating  from  divine  reason  itself,  and 
this  doctrine,  if  properly  imderstood,  is  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  true  morality  and  religion.  The  highly 
esteemed  author  of  the  Remarks  is  not  convinced  by  my 
representations,  but  disputes  the  invariability  of  -natural 
laws.  The  principal  objection  is  put  in  the  following  words : 
(p.  299.) 

**  No  one  doubts  that  the  laws  of  reason,  if  we  may  use  a  theological 
expression — those  ad  intra,  namely,  the  laws  which  constitute  the  nature 
of  reason,  are  eternal,  for  reason  cannot  deny  itself.  At  the  same  time  a 
law  may  be  quite  rational,  and  yet  only  be  valid  for  one  particular  period, 
whilst  the  actions,  as  the  author  says,  must  be  different,  if  we  act  in 
different  circumstances,  according  to  the  same  principles.  The  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  of  past  ages  was  created  according  to  natural  laws, 
but  this  has  now  passed  away,  and  is  replaced  by  other  animals  and  plants, 
also  created  by  natural  laws,  which  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  as  those 
which  nature  obeyed  in  those  former  ages.  Some  people  will  say — only 
differently  modified,  according  to  times  and  circumstances  ;  for  those  laws, 
being  variable,  were  not  fundamental  laws.  We  must  indeed  at  length 
reach  invariable  laws, — the  fundamental  laws  of  the  whole  of  existence ; 
but  the  question  is :  how  high  shall  we  mount  in  order  to  find  laws  which 
are  independent  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  ? 
Nay,  why  may  we  not  indeed  question  whether  the  nature  of  this  whole 
world,  however  long  its  duration  may  be,  is  yet,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  which  can,  and  will  be  changed,  whilst  the  reason, 
which  is  revealed  in  it,  remains  the  same  V* 
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It  ia  undeniably  true,  tliat,  "  the  actions  must  be  different,!/ 
we  act  in  different  circumslaTicea  accordinff  to  lite  same  prin- 
ciples;" but  ^  the  principle  remains  the  same,  then  it  has  not 
certainly  been  changed.'"  The  actions  are  certainly  not  llie 
prineiple,  but  ecenls,  which  obey  the  laws. 

The  subject,  hoirerer,  is  far  too  important  to  allow  it  to  be 
decided  in  any  way  which  gives  it  the  sbghtest  appearance  of 
a  dispute  about  words.  So  far  as  I  understaud  the  author,  he 
wished  to  say,  that  the  altered  circumstancos  were  not  pro- 
duced by  invariable  laws;  and  we  must  thence  infer,  that  the 
gradually  developed  effects  wore  not  neceasary  consequences 
of  fiindamental  laws.  But  this  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
what  nature  teaches  us;  our  researches  there  shtw  ua,  that 
altered  circumstances  are  in  themselves  the  consequences  of 
natural  laws.  In  the  Remarks  an  example  was  selected  of  the 
altered  circumstances  by  which  animals  and  plants  which 
have  arisen  at  different  periods  of  the  earth  were  differently 
formed.  Since  the  reader,  in  order  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  esplanation  of  this  example,  must  behold  several  examples 
viviSly  before  him,  in  which  it  is  evident  how  closely  natmiil 
laws  are  united  with  one  another,  and  what  an  immense 
variety  of  unusual  phenomena  may  arise  Irom  this  cause,  so 
that  effects  which  occur  under  difierent  natural  laws  mutu- 
ally influence  one  another,  I  will  introduce  the  subject  witii 
a  suitable  illustration. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies 
mutually  attract  each  other;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  the 
attraction  between  two  points  is  inversely  the  same  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  The  force  with  which  two  points 
attract  one  another,  is  therefore  a  hundred  times  less  at  a 
distance  of  ten  feet,  than  at  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The  dis- 
tance may  undei^  innumerable  changes,  the  law  remains  the 
same.  But  from  this  law  it  further  foUowa,  that  all  bodies 
fall  perpendicularly  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  namely 
towards  that  aurface  which  the  earth  would  have,  if  ail  its 
inequalities  were  away,  a  aurface  such  as  every  expanse  of 
water  exhibits.  If  ii  is  now  proved,  that  a  body  falling  very 
near  a  large  mountiun  deviates  slightly  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, de«a  this  shew  that  the  law  is  changed  !  or  does  it 
not  rather  shew,  that  in  consequence  of  the  law,  the  deviation 
takes  place  from  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  ?  We  further 
find  that  a  body  docs  not  fail  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  with  equal  Yelocitj,  althoagh  it  is  the  same  mass  of 
earth  which  attracts ;  but  does  this  shew  a  change  in  the  law 
of  Nature  ?  No ;  it  is  because  another  fixed  natural  law  inter- 
feres with  it ;  namely^  the  law  of  centrifugal  force,  which,  itself 
a  necessity  of  reas(m,  is  only  a  part  of  the  combined  laws  of 
motion.  By  this  law,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  velocity 
in  fidliBg,  increases,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  poles ;  and 
we  should  not  forget  that  this  inequidity  had  been  calculated 
long  before  it  was  discovered  by  experience.  I  say  an  inequa- 
lity, because  its  foundation  rests  upon  a  unity,  namely  on  a 
unity  of  law,  and  by  the  necessity  of  reason  is  formed  out  of 
generally  prevailing  laws.  The  law  of  attraction  is  recogni- 
sable under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  many  other  natural  events. 
If  we  set  a  body  in  motion,  attraction  acts  upon  it  every 
moment  as  much  as  if  we  had  not  given  it  this  motion ;  but 
from  the  union  of  these  two  influences,  there  arises  a  new 
velocity  and  direction  from  the  laws  of  the  motion  imparted, 
and  from  the  subsequent  &11.  Thus  an  obliquely  ascending 
motion  imparted  to  a  body,  causes  it  to  describe  a  paraboliccd 
figure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  example,  I  have  for  some 
minutes  paid  no  regard  to  different  co-operating  circum- 
stances, and  especially  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This 
produces  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  path  described,  but 
exactly  such  a  change  as  the  natural  law  of  resistance 
requires. 

Even  when  currents  of  air  change  the  path  of  the  projected 
body,  this  does  not  happen  because  the  laws  of  attraction,  of 
motion,  and  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  are  altered,  but 
because  an  effect  is  added,  which  is  regulated  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  currents  of  air.  Bearing  in  mind  the  same 
laws,  if  we  now  imagine  a  body  which  has  received  motion 
far  above  the  earth,  beyond  the  region  of  our  atmosphere, 
we  can,  from  the  same  principles,  mathematically  prove  that 
it  must  describe  an  ellipse,  whose  size  and  deviation  from  the 
figure  of  a  circle  is  determined  by  its  velocity  and  distance 
from  the  earth.  In  this  manner  we  can  calculate  the  ellipse 
described  by  a  body,  which  is  as  distant  from  us  as  the 
moon,  and  behold,  it  is  the  same  path  which  the  moon 
actually  describes !  A  few  centuries  ago,  the  inequalities 
which  were  discovered  in  the  path  of  the  moon  appeared  so 
inconceivable  that  they  were  compared  to  freaks.  The  laws 
of  attraction;  discovered  by  Newton,  gave  him  the  means. 
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even  at  tkat  time,  to  accouDt  for  many  of  thes^  inequalities, 
and  to  find  there  existed  still  more  inequalities  which  obser- 
vation had  not  then  discovered,  but  which  were  afterwards 
confirmed ;  and  now,  by  means  of  the  higher  cultivation  of 
ma^matics,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  beforehand  all  th^se 
inequalities,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  calculation  satisfies  ^ 
far  more  ddioate  power  of  observation  than  we  formerly  po8« 
sessed. 

But  our  thoughts  cannot  stop  here.  The  moons  of  the 
other  planets,  and  the  earth,  wiUx  all  the  planets  roimd  the 
sun,  move  according  to  the  same  laws,  I  will  not  exphdn 
this  more  minutely,  but  will  only  remark  that  we  find  in  all 
this  variety  innumerable  inequalities  in  distances,  directions, 
vdocities,  &c.,  which  all  follow  the  same  laws.  Science,  by 
her  predictions,  defies  the  arguments  which  ignorance  haia 
occasionally  produced;  these  predictions  are  not  few,  ob- 
scure, imdetermined,  or  only  accidentally  coincident,  but 
numerous,  clear,  determined  in  point  of  time  and  place,  and 
never*failing.  We  here  see  a  great  e:(ample,  and  yet,  when 
compared  with  the  richness  of  its  ccmtents,  but  slightly 
developed,  which  may  explain  to  us  the  important  truth, 
that  the  consideration  of  Nature  offers  to  us  a  connected 
view  of  the  ever-present  manifestation  of  divine  reason  in  the 
Finite.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  signs  and  presentiments, 
but  of  mental  demonstration. 

After  this  great  example  I  shall  be  able  to  treat  those 
which  follow  more  briefly,  and  to  employ  them  principally  as 
an  illustration  in  various  ways  of  the  character  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

We  learn  ftom  chemistry  that  the  natural  action  by  which 
iron  is  rusted  is  Combustion.  But  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that 
combustion  produces  heat;  do  we  not  here  meet  with  an 
exception  ?  It  only  appears  so ;  for  this  combustion  takes 
place  so  slowly  that  the  heat  which  is  every  minute  evolved 
is  too  little  to  be  proved  by  our  instruments  of  measurement. 
The  answer  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  can  receive  another 
support,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  from  without.  By 
means  of  chemical  experiments,  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  restore  some  iron-rust  to  its  metallic  condition,  the  metal 
was  changed  into  the  form  of  powder.  When  the  innu- 
merable small  sur&ces  of  the  iron-dust  come  in  contact  with 
the  air,  they  become  rust^  with  a  rapidity  a  thousand  tiioe^ 
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greater  than  tliat  which  took  place  in  the  solid  mass  of  iron ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  a  powerful  evolution  of  heat  is  not 
wanting. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  that  fire  produces  heat;  but  if  we 
put  water  into  a  red-hot  crucible  which  contains  liquid  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  be  changed  into  ice.  To  those  who  are 
not  versed  in  science,  this  appears  an  extraordinary  excep- 
tion to  the  law.  But  the  scientific  man  may  note  it  down  as  a 
triumph.  He  knows  that  actions  here  take  place  which 
obey  different  laws.  The  one  is  the  commimication  of  heat, 
by  which  water  receiyes  a  higher  degree  of  heat ;  the  second 
is  evaporation,  which  produces  cold.  Liquid  sulphuric  acid 
evaporates  with  a  greater  rapidity  than  most  bodies,  and 
produces  such  intense  cold  that  tne  water  not  only  loses  all 
the  heat  which  it  receives  out  of  the  hot  crucible,  but  a  great 
deal  more,  and  thence  arises  the  effect,  so  astonishing  to  the 
imt^ination,  that  water  becomes  ice  in  the  midst  of  fire. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  will  see  that  I  do 
not  here  enter  into  all  the  minute  circumstances ;  but  they 
will  also  know  that  they  are  not  of  that  description  that  from 
them  an  exception  can  be  made,  in  the  constancy  of  natural 
laws. 

Such  a  imion  of  several  powers,  where  each  acts  according 
to  its  own  law,  is  so  far  from  being  of  rare  occurrence,  that 
it  is  rather  the  usual  mode  of  action  in  Nature ;  thence  an 
infinite  variety  of  effect  ia  produced;  but  with  all  this 
variety  in  time  and  space,  it  is  only  the  effects  which  suffer 
a  change,  the  laws  which  they  obey  remain  the  same. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  must  look  at  the  more  com- 
plicated actions  in  nature,  for  example,  the  life  of  plants. 
The  plant  feeds  itself  upon  certain  materials,  whose  circula- 
tion and  chemical  combination  is  promoted  by  heat  and  light. 
The  laws  by  which  heat  and  light  operate  in  the  plant  are 
inevitable,  but  the  effects  springing  from  them  are  various. 

Heat  produces  many  changes  in  the  chemical  reciprocal 
action  of  matter,  and  this  is  also  naturally  the  case  with  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
These  effects,  as  well  as  evaporation,  are  caused  by  heat,  in 
accordance  with  determined  natural  laws,  which  are  the  same 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  in  all  the  rest  of  nature. 

In  the  dry,  hot  seasons  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  evaporation 
produced  by  heat,  both    in  the    ground    and    in  plants^ 
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hns  such  a  preponderating  tendenoy  to  dry  up,  that  the 
water  which  dissolves  at  last  loses  the  chemicij  action  by 
which  the  uouriBhing  materiola  are  carried  through  the 
different  parts  of  vegetables.  Now,  if  the  chemical  action  in 
these  plants  ceases  for  a  period,  it  is  not  caused  t 
sation  of  those  chemical  laws — these  remain  unaltered— 
because  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  chemical  effects  conse- 
quent to  the  natural  laws  of  heat  has  been  arrested.  If  an- 
other season  brings  with  it  the  necessary  moisture,  the  mutual 
action  of  the  dissolved  materials  again  begins :  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  seasons  themselves  originate  in  natural  laws, 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  if  I  were  here  to  treat  of 
the  laws  by  whlui  light  affects  plants,  by  which  t^  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  is  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  and  i^in  by  which 
these  fill  the  atmosphere  with  osygen,  and  many  olher  laws 
which  are  of  importance  in  the  active  forces  which  influence 
the  ItvcB  uf  plants.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  not  the  laws  of  action  which  undei^o  a  change,  but  the 
actions  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  coincide  with  the 
course  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  whole, 

I  found  it  necessary  to  make  this  preliminary  notice  before 
I  could  venture  to  pass  to  the  example  introduced  in  the 
Remarks,  for  this  is  borrowed  from  a  branch  of  science  which 
is  not  nearly  so  well  understood  as  the  doctrine  of  motion  or 
astronomy,  or  as  the  observations  upon  the  life  of  plants  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  might  therefore  bo  possible,  that 
any  one  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  a  part  in  the 
present  discussion,  might  make  use  of  the  points  of  dispute 
offering  themselves  here,  and  thus  peipIcK  the  whole  mattcr- 
Wc  must  next  show,  how  it  was  possible  that  the  numerous 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  development  of  the 
earth,  usually  happened  under  the  same  laws.  A  glance  at 
the  present  theory  of  the  development  of  the  earth  which  i» 
now  generally  adopted,  will  suffice.  I  consider  it  essentially 
correct ;  but  if  we  hod  not  such  indisputable  proo&  from  so 
many  other  aides,  of  the  invariability  of  natural  laws,  an 
example  borrowed  from  a  less  developed  branch  of  science 
might  be  easily  mystihcd,  not  to  the  true  natural  philoso- 
pher, but  to  many  who  justly  desire  to  participate  in  the 
explanations  which  may  be  here  given.  It  will  now  be 
evident,  that  it  would  not  destroy  the  intention  of  the  foUow- 
ing  statement,  if  it  were  contended  that  the  planets  were  in 
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a  itate  of  Tapour  bef(»re  the j  became  liquid ;  but  it  is  still 
easier  to  prove  that  they  were  liquid  before  they  became 
solid.  If  we  were  to  give  up  the  idea  that  the  vaporous 
condition  first  existed,  we  certainly  could  not  account  for  the 
greater  degree  of  heat  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  that  it  did 
exist,  and  that  it  gradually  cooled  in  the  course  of  time, 
would  still  remain  certain  by  other  proo&.  £ven  if  other 
influences  occasionally  produced  some  interruption  in  the 
gradual  cooling,  our  explanation  in  the  present  example 
would  equally  serve  as  an  illustrati(m,  and  from  our  c^ertain 
knowledge  of  the  invariability  of  natural  laws,  it  would  not 
fkfl  in  its  power  of  conviction.  The  earih  was  developed  by 
laws  which  nave  never  changed,  but  its  condition  has  undei^one 
incessant  change.  In  the  many  thousands — indeed,  perhaps, 
millions  of  years,  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  first 
organic  bodies  on  the  earth,  it  was  converted  by  a  series  of 
condensations  from  an  enormous  ball  of  vapour  to  one  much 
smaller,  not  vexy  unlike  the  size  of  our  present  earth.  Ac- 
COfding  to  a  well-known  natural  law,  these  condensations 
emitted  a  great  deal  of  heat,  far  surpassing  what  was  at  the 
same  time  lost  by  radiation.  When  the  contraction  had 
fulfilled  the  principal  part  of  its  work,  and  the  earth  was 
brought  nearly  to  its  present  density,  it  was  in  a  very  heated 
condition.  The  condensing  action  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  produce  as  much  heat  as  was  radiated ;  its  surface  became 
liquid ;  a  great  part  of  the  vapour  surrounding  it  was  con- 
densed ;  it  now  became  an  inwardly  liquid  ball,  surrounded  by 
a  firm  crust,  covered  with  such  a  hot  sea,  that  neither  plants 
or  animals  could  exist  on  it.  But  the  process  of  cooling 
always  continued;  and  when  the  surface  was  reduced  to  a 
temperature  which  probably  little  exceeded  what  now  exists 
in  the  torrid  zones,  plants  and  animals  began  to  develope 
themselves.  We  learn,  from  the  oldest  strata  in  which  these 
remains  are  found,  that  it  was  only  the  least  developed 
organic  forms  which  then  existed.  The  atmosphere  at  that 
period  was  of  a  very  different  quality  from  what  it  afterwards 
became :  it  aboimded  in  carbonic  acid,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  air  necessary  for  respiration,  whose  principal  element 
was  chemically  united  with  the  carbonic  acid.  On  account  of 
the  intense  heat,  the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour ;  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  this  vapour  was  con- 
densed by  giving  out  heat  to  the  heavens,  and  therefore  for 
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(leneer  tloaiiB  muet  have  been  formed  than  now  exiat,  and  thus 
IcsB  sunlight  could  penetra.I«  them.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  invariable  laws  of  heat,  the  cooling  process  continued;  a 
jtreat  part  of  the  vapour  was  thus  condensed,  the  atmosphere 
became  clearer,  whlcli  enabled  the  sunlight  to  act  more 
powerfully  upon  the  earth,  and  by  that  means  to  produce 
unequal  effects  on  the  different  parts  of  ita  surface.  During 
the  various  changes  of  condition  which  arose  ia  consequence 
of  what  we  have  here  described,  more  organic  fonns  were  con- 
tinually developed ;  sunlight,  so  favourable  to  the  life  of 
jilantB,  increased ;  the  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  gradually  gave  more  and  more  of  its  carbon  towards 
ihe  nourishment  of  plants,  whence  its  oxj^en  became  sepa- 
rated as  vital  air.  and  the  atmosphere  became  better  adapted 
to  the  life  of  animals.  It  thence  follows,  that  each  natural 
period  must  have  prepared  for  the  Bucceedinj;  one.  We  find 
in  the  remains  preserved  in  the  earth  a  series  of  forma  mora 
and  more  developed,  which  succeed  one  another,  till  at  length 
that  condition  was  prepared,  in  which  man,  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  could 
prosper.  It  is  probable  that  this  began  when  the  proportion 
of  heat  was  such  that  the  globe  did  not  annually  radiate  more 
heat  to  the  heavens  than  was  restored  by  the  sun.  or  that  this 
equilibrium  was  so  nearly  attained,  that  our  observations 
could  not  discover  any  perceptible  change ;  and,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  different  countries  is  communicated  to  us  through  history, 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  this  was  the  case. 

I  do  not  ieel  myself  called  upon  to  investigate  here  the 
ideas  which  are  exhibited  and  further  developed  in  that  part 
of  the  Remarks  which  we  have  considered  (p.  198,  fee.)  eon- 
oeming  the  present  world  being  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  future  world  of  a  completely  different  nature.  I  shall 
be  satisfied  if  people  wUl  believe  with  me.  as  a  certainty,  that 
the  world  in  which  the  human  race  was  created,  and  has 
been  developed,  in  which  it  has  received  so  many  revelations 
of  the  all-pcnetiating,  all-ruling  Divine  Reason,  and  in  which 
reason  rouses  so  many  presentiments  of  the  numerous  habita- 
tions which  are  promised  us  in  the  house  of  our  Father — that 
that  world,  I  say,  ie  governed  by  an  eternal  Reason,  whose 
mode  of  operation  is  recognized  by  us  as  the  invariable  laws 
of  nature. 
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I  am  well  aware  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  world  here  exhibited^  which,  though  of  old 
date,  is  still  very  imperfect,  leads  to  terrible  consequences, 
and  threatens  to  deprive  them  of  many  notions  in  which  they 
formerly  found  consolation.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  subject  to  prove  the  existence  of  that  which  could  remove 
this  fear,  without  first  mentioning  that  our  wishes  should  not 
determine  what  we  desire  to  receive  as  truth.  Should  we  not 
feel  inwardly  ashamed  if  we  caught  ourselves  in  the  endeavour 
to  desire  a  different  truth  than  that  which  actually  exists  ? 
And  what  folly  it  would  be,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
determined  in  our  opinions  by  our  desires.  Our  wishes  and 
desires  could  not  make  it  true !  No ;  let  us  honour  truth :  it 
is  indissolubly  imited  with  virtue.  The  whole  truth  brings 
its  own  consolation  with  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  this 
in  regard  to  this  very  subject.  I  know  very  well  that  this 
undertaking  which  has  been  so  often  attempted,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  executed  to  general 
satisfaction ;  but  still  I  hope  that  those  who  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  what  I  have  already  said  upon  this 
subject,  (p.  121-127,)  will  afterwards  follow  the  explanations 
which  I  shall  here  give,  and  through  them  see  that  image 
of  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  the  world  of  reason,  which 
they  brought  with  them,  still  farther  carried  out. 

2.— Can  the  government  of  God  dispense  with  his  Arbitrary 

Will? 

The  opinions  of  philosophers  have  always  been  very  much 
divided  upon  this  most  difficult  question.  It  is  a  dispute 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  decided  before  the  tribunal  of 
mankind,  and  will  probably  be  often  renewed,  as  it  is  at 
present  between  my  most  respected  friend  and  myself.  We 
are  of  course  agreed  in  believing  that  God  governs  the  world 
with  infinite  wisdom ;  but,  on  one  side,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
incalculable  encroachments  which  are  made  by  man's  free- 
dom in  the  progress  of  things,  produces  irregularities  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  an  all-embracing  divine  legislation, 
but  that  they  require  particular  decrees  demanded  by  the 
events,  as  is  the  case  in  the  government  of  earthly  states ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  assimied  that  the  divine  government  of 
Beason  is  so  perfect  that,  without  any  after-aid,  it  arranges 


those  events  produced  by  tbo  irrationality  of 
rational  plan  of  the  whole.  It  might  therefore  appear 
that  the  mode  of  comprehension  which  I  follow  attributes 
RTeater  wisdom  to  God  than  the  one  opposed  to  it,  bat 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  allow  such  aa  appearance  to  rest 
upon  the  opposite  mode  of  comprehension.  Those  who 
assert  the  necessity  of  the  arbitrary  dealings  of  God.  attri- 
bute to  him  the  gre&te&t posiibk  wisdom;  but  they  think  that 
an  eternal  legislation  can  only  regnlate  those  actions  which, 
roust  of  necessity  occur,  and  that  it  would  be  an  imposaOiilily 
that  such  a  legislation  could  remedy  the  abuses  of  freedom. 

While  I  caa  with  perfect  conviction  maintain  what  I  laid 
in  the  division  of  an  earlier  paper,  entitled  "The  essential 

Srinciples  of  morality  the  same  tliroughout  the  Universe," 
jp.  122-125),  I  yet  think  it  advisable  now  to  develope  and 
ddend  my  opinions  far  more  circumstantially. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  that  the  perplexing  en- 
croachment  of  accidental  causes  in  the  progress  of  things 
cannot  be  adjusted  without  the  supervision  and  assistance  of 
aa  arbitrarily-acting  Being;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea:  if 
we  only  know  the  nature  of  the  disturbing  cause,  or  of  the 
disturbing  causes,  we  can  frequently  prevent  their  effect. 
This  is  more  certain  to  happen,  the  greater  the  understanding 
and  the  insight  which  are  thus  put  into  action.  If  all  that 
we  can  accomplish  as  men  be  ever  so  little,  still  it  shows  tis 
the  possibility.  To  Infinite  Reason  infinitely  more  will  be 
possible, 

I  will  illustrate  the  case  by  a  scries  of  examples,  and  shall 
of  course  begin  with  those  which  are  easiest  of  comprehension. 
Let  us  transport  ourselves  back  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It 
was  required  that  a  clock  should  be  carried  on  a  voyage 
round  the  earth,  aud  that  it  should  constantly  retain  its 
regular  course.  If  we  only  consider  the  principie,  we  must 
find  that  this  is  impossible;  from  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature as  well  as  other  circumstances,  the  length  of  the 
delicate  spring,  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  pendulum  which 
regidatee  the  watch  are  altered;  it  is  therefore  declared  im- 
possible that  it  can  preserve  its  regular  course :  the  maker  of 
liie  clock,  or  some  one  sent  by  him,  must  accompany  it  to 
correct  the  irregularities.  But,  no ;  this  ia  not  only  uune- 
,  but  would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the    purpose. 
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for  the  artist  who  understands  the  laws  by  which  the  e§kcts 
happen,  is  able  to  add  particular  parts  which  extend  by 
heat  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  error ;  and  now,  whether 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  may  choose  to  go  to  a  hotter  or  a 
colder  dimate,  the  course  of  the  dock  remains  the  same.  The 
case  is  sufficiently  familiar  in  our  own  times,  but  we  have 
here  regarded  a  past  period  when  it  was  unknown ;  a  century 
and  a  half  has  not  elapsed  since  then. 

By  the  use  of  steam-engines,  great  powers  are  put  into 
activity;  but  a  mistake  in  their  management  may  be  dan- 
gerous. The  engineer  may  increase  or  lessen  the  fire  as  he 
pleases,  he  can  even  increase  it  to  an  unreasonable  degree, 
and  by  that  means  give  such  an  expansion  to  the  steam  that 
it  would  burst  the  boiler,  if  a  contrivance  had  not  been  dis- 
covered to  prevent  it.  That,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  safety- 
opening,  with  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler,  which  allows  the 
steam  to  escape  when  its  expansion  is  too  great.  In  the 
earliest  constructions  of  the  steam-engine,  some  one  was 
always  obliged  to  be  at  hand  to  turn  l£e  cock  which  either 
opened  or  dosed  the  opening  for  the  steam.  Neglect  or 
oversight  must  have  produced  evil  consequences;  arrange- 
ments were  afterwards  contrived  in  which  the  engine  did 
the  work  itself,  and  with  greater  security.  The  amount  of 
resistance  which  the  steam-engine  has  to  overcome,  fre- 
quently changes  considerably.  If  the  resistance  were  sud- 
denly to  cease,  the  velocity  of  the  engine  would  be  increased 
to  a  dangerous  degree,  but  a  plan  has  been  invented  which 
immediately  lowers  the  steam  if  the  rapidity  increases,  and 
raises  it  again  if  the  rapidity  lessens. 

These  examples  will  perhaps  be  thought  far  too  insignifi- 
iSKiit  to  be  mentioned ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  right  to  despise  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  subject.  If  it  had  been  prophesied  that  exactly 
these  counter-effects  and  these  means  of  prevention  would 
be  discovered,  most  people  would  have  thought  it  impossible. 
Such  examples  may  at  least  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
confidently  wish  to  prove  a  thing  is  impossible,  because  they 
cannot  imderstand  how  it  can  be  accomplished;  a  totally 
different  design  from  that  which  deduces  the  impossibility 
of  a  thing  from  an  actual  inward  contradiction. 

But  we  will  now  turn  to  an  example  which  more  nearly 
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concerns  the  subject,  and  which  is  so  great  that  it  embraces 
within  it  innumerable  smaller  ones.  Let  us  transp(»i;  oar- 
selyes  back  to  a  time  when  men  were,  either  everywhere  or 
on  a  ku^  portion  of  the  earth,  in  a  very  savage  condition, 
without  laws  or  a  civilized  society.  Each  individual  man 
endeavoured  to  use  his  unbridled  will  against  others ;  there 
reigned  universal  civil  war,  in  which  murder,  robbery,  and 
every  kind  of  oppression  met  with  no  more  opposition  than 
the  resistance  which  was  offered  by  the  sufferer  to  those  who 
attacked  him.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  following  ques- 
tion is  put  to  a  man  in  this  condition : — Could  we  not  intro- 
duce such  a  happy  condition  in  which  the  powerful  would 
allow  the  weak  to  retain  their  own,  the  exasperated  would 
renounce  murder  and  other  violent  deeds,  and  the  impas^ 
i»o&ed  man  would  curb  his  dedbres  when  they  injured  others  ? 
Roused  to  thought  by  the  question,  he  would  undoubtedly 
reply : — ^We  can  never  ourselves  produce  such  a  condition : 
such  a  happy  state  of  things  'could  only  be  attained  if  a  Qod 
were  to  come  among  us,  who  would  protect  the  weak,  and 
would  threaten  and  severely  punish  the  strong,  if  they  did 
not  obey  him.  We  who  know  what  may  be  performed  by 
laws,  and  by  regulations  for  upholding  the  laws,  are  only 
astonished  when,  lo(^ng  from  them,  we  cast  a  glance  at  the 
wUd  forces  which  they  have  subjected  in  such  a  renmrkable 
degree.  Every  desire  which  originates  in  the  human  breast 
to  possess,  or  to  enjoy,  what  is  the  object  of  desire  of  another, 
challenges  a  dispute ;  a  dispute  arouses  more  violent  passions, 
and  even  grows  easily  into  a  contest  for  life  and  death. 
What  innumerable  germs  of  wicked  passions !  If  it  were 
possible  that  men  could  assemble  together  in  numbers  in  a 
locality  which  iiad  not  been  previously  prepared  for  them  by 
some  legislation  and  civilization,  the  most  frightful  crimes 
would  be  of  daily  occurrence.  But  when  we  look  back  at 
the  succession  of  different  conditions,  which,  as  far  as  it 
reaches  is  displayed  to  us  by  history  in  every  country  in 
which  a  higher  social  condition  has  been  developed,  we  sec 
how  estraordinarily  great  are  the  difficulties  which  legislation 
has  to  overcome.  However  distant  we  are  from  being 
satisfied  with  even  the  best  social  condition  hitherto  attained, 
still  those  who  preceded  ns  at  a  great  distance,  are  to  be 
regarded  in  comparison  as  savage  and  lawless.  It  would 
occupy  far  too  mach  time  were  I  to  explain  this  here ;  ewry- 
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one  will  be  more  strongly  conTinced  of  it  by  his  own 
reflections  on  tbe  social  condition  which  history  describes, 
the  more  detailed  the  historical  pictmre  which  he  forms  for 
himself.  In  return  it  will  not  be  useless  to  observe  at  pre- 
sent, though  only  in  a  few  examples,  the  manner  in  which 
laws  operate. 

Man's  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  whateyer  pleases 
him,  belongs  to  the  first  objects  of  legislation ;  it  must  be 
restrained  Inr  severe  punishments  directed  against  the  seizure 
of  property  oelonging  to  others.  The  immediate  effect  is  only 
to  deter  l^  terror ;  but  he  who  would  place  therein  the  whole, 
or  even  the  most  powerful  effect  of  the  law,  is  much  mistaken. 
Law  countenances  man's  feeling  for  the  justice  of  rational 
claims.  He  found  it  was  necessary  for  the  common  wel£u:e, 
indeed  for  common  rational  intercourse,  thateyery  one  should 
be  secure  of  that  which  in  accordance  with  reason  he  had 
gained  for  himself.  It  was  not  requisite  for  this  end  that  his 
ideas  should  be  perfectly  clear;  it  was  sufficient,  that  he 
remembered  with  displeasure  every  encroachment  made  upon 
his  rights,  perhaps  even  those,  likewise,  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  rights  of  his  friend,  in  order  to  give  his  approbation 
to  the  protecting  law.  But  this  law  was  also  directed  against 
many  desires  wmch  he  might  himself  feel  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  property  of  others.  He  woidd  now  be  restrained 
by  that  law,  but  not  by  its  menaces,  for  he  has  himself  already 
approved  of  it;  and  he  must  now  possess,  although  but  dimly, 
a  feeling  for  the  reasonable  demands  towards  which  he  should 
aim.  llie  more  the  social  arrangements  are  developed,  se- 
curing the  rights  of  each  individual  man,  the  stronger  grows 
the  inward  consciousness  of  right,  and  this  supports  the  laws. 
It  originates  in  the  inner  mind  of  man ;  but  it  is  awakened 
and  strengthened  by  being  outwardly  realized.  Therefore 
the  regulations  for  upholding  the  laws,  and  the  disposition  to 
approve  them,  strengthen  one  another,  so  that  the  security 
becomes  greater,  alUiough  the  punishments  are  made  less 
terrible. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  other  dangerous  pro- 
pensities of  man.  What  a  desire  of  vengeance  exists  in  him ! 
This  desire  is  often  a  natural  feeling  for  justice,  but  its  abuses 
are  fearful.  The  laws  place  a  barrier  to  it;  they  protect  one 
man  from  the  vengeance  of  anothd,  but  when  justice  requires 
it,  they  further  offer  a  satis&iction.  However  imperfect  this  may 
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Bometiines  be,  the  universal  knowledge  of  it  softens  and  les- 
sens the  desire  of  vengeance  in  man.  Henee  it  arisoB,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  outward  reason  protecting  him,  elevates 
hia  oim  rational  life,  and  his  respect  for  reason,  which  ia 
connected  with  it. 

These  examples  sufficiently  point  out  many  others,  so  that 
every  reflecting  mind  will  perceive  that  laws  do  not  only 
produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  that  olso,  by  unfolding  a  di*. 
position,  conformable  to  law,  they  weaken  and  estinguiah  the 
force  of  evil  designs,  even  when  they  are  the  moat  extravagant; 
and  should  a  whole  people  simultaneously  disturb  the  existing 
regulations,  this  disposition  yet  strengthens  those  who  labour 
for  law  and  order,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  entirely 
extirpated  by  those  who  are  seized  with  a  mania  for  destruc- 
tion, but  often  restrains  them,  and  indeed  calls  them  back. 

If,  therefore,  we  now  consider  that  laws  have,  we  may  say 
many  thousand  times,  prevented  various  crimes,  and  that 
therefore  the  foresight  of  human  lawgivers  has  often,  for  cen- 
turies, indeed  thousands  of  years,  prevented  the  abuse  of  the 
free  will  of  man,  we  thus  see  the  possibility  of  his  actions 
being  governed  without  his  being  himself  oppressed.  The 
direction  which  laws  have  given  to  the  free  will  of  man,  in 
many  respects  beneficial,  has  been  no  oppression,  for  he  is 
free,  and  can  resist  the  laws  ;  but  even  when  he  goes  astray 
he  is  Btili  the  expression  of  a  rational  being,  who  cannot  en- 
tirely escape  from  Reason  and  from  respect  to  the  surround- 
ing government  of  Reason. 

However  small  we  may  esteem  all  that  human  wisdom  has 
here  accomplished  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  divine  government  of  the  world — I  agree 
most  entirely  with  this : — yet  multiply  this  performance  of  the 
limited  wisdom  of  man,  with  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  you  will 
find  the  result  of  the  calculation  to  be,  that  the  infinite  \vis- 
dom  of  the  eternal  almighty  God  is  able  to  guide  everything 
without  makii^  casual  alterations.  Do  not  let  us  be  disturbed, 
because  much  remains  in  the  government  of  the  world  which 
we  cannot  conceive,  because  the  finite  being  cannot  grasp  the 
Infinite  in  its  totaUty,  indeed  that  it  is  only  oble  to  comprehend 
some  of  its  great  features.  Those  who  believe  in  an  arbitrory 
government,  are  accusfflmed  to  bring  forward  examples 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  universal  laws  of  exisi 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  events  thus  selected  may  be 
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plicable  to  us  with  our  present  knowledge ;  indeed  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  instances  of  event,  which  can  never  be  ex- 
plained by  human  knowledge ;  but  such  inexplicable  things 
cannot  refute  a  mode  of  comprehension  which,  in  accordance 
with  its  nature,  does  not  pretend  to  explain  each  individual 
event.  When  our  opponents  triumphantly  brin^  forward 
inexplicable  events,  we  can  reply  to  them : — In  conmion  with 
us,  you  cannot  understand  these  events,  but  you  fancy  you 
understand  them;  you  believe  that  you  are  initiated  into  God's 
decrees,  and  speak  accordingly :  we  know  that  we  do  not  im- 
dcrstand  them,  and  openly  declare  it.  They  may  perhaps 
assert  that  they  are  guided  by  religion ;  that  tiiey  judge 
by  the  will  of  God  revealed  to  them  by  religion ;  but  only 
let  them  shew  us  a  single  instance  of  an  event  where  it 
«an  be  applied  without  the  addition  of  some  of  their  own 
wisdom. 

History  has  been  often  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
presents  the  most  extravagant  inventions  of  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  God  in  the  course  of  events ;  but  the  more  the 
historian  understands  his  art,  and  exhibit  things  connectedly, 
still  more  we  learn  from  him  to  understand  the  laws  by 
which  the  events  of  the  human  race  and  human  society  are 
directed.  Former  times  have  bequeathed  to  us  several  his- 
torical works  composed  in  this  spirit,  but  at  no  period  have 
there  been  so  many  and  such  general  demands  for  histori- 
cal  representations,  or  such  means  to  fulfil  them,  as  in  the 
present  day.  Our  mode  of  contemplation  is  far  from  denying 
divine  influence ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  accoimts  for  the 
laws  by  which  events  happen,  for  example,  those  by  which 
the  Roman  empire  fell,  the  Stuarts  were  banished  from 
England,  and  the  North  American  states  were  formed,  it  pre- 
supposes that  these  laws  originate  in  the  will  of  God,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eternal  nature  of  this  will,  not  in  consequence 
of  arbitrary  decrees  produced  by  the  errors  of  human  freedom. 
It  is  acknowledged  as  an  imavoidable  imperfection,  that  we 
cannot  explain  each  individual  part  in  the  laws  deduced  from 
the  history  of  events  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  neither  intellect 
nor  true  piety  gains  anything  by  attempting  to  conjecture  the 
designs  of  God  in  incomprehensible  events. 

Many  imagine  it  is  a  greater  comfort  to  suppose  we  are 
under  the  protection  of  a  master  who,  humanly  speaking,  has 
a  constant  watchful  eye  over  us,  than  if  we  only  place  our 
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« 

trust  in  the  eternal  laws  of  the  will  of  God.  It  appears  td 
me  that  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  I  will 
first  examine  it  by  an  example  taken  from  earthly  circum- 
stanoes.  Let  us  imt^ine  a  man  who  intends  to  make  a 
journey,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  road  he  has  to  travel,  he 
must  choose  between  two  which  lie  in  different  countries ;  .in 
one  personal  safety  rests  upon  wise  laws^  and  in  regulations 
appertaining  to  them ;  whilst  the  other  is  so  constituted,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  prince,  although  wise,  powerM, 
and  good,  to  introduce  the  same  laws  as  in  Uie  former  state, 
though  he  is  ready  to  remedy  this  defect  by  giving  the 
traveller  a  strong  watch  for  his  protection :  in  which  of  these 
two  coimtries  can  he  expect  to  travel  with  the  greatest 
security  ?  We  may  easily  apply  this  to  the  two  methods  of 
representing  the  government  of  the  world.  The  one  assumes 
that  the  reasonable  management  of  the  world  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  all  the  security  which  is  really  found  in  existence ; 
the  second  requires  the  assistance  of  arbitrary  inspection.  In 
order  to  judge  correctly  in  this  case,  we  must  above  all 
remember  that  we  must  not  demand  a  more  secure  protection 
than  that  which  is  in  reality  met  with. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  those  who  do  not  find 
in  tiieir  first  comprehension  all  the  security  they  desire, 
reqiure  a  far  greater  security  than  what  in  reality  exists. 
We  should  misunderstand  that  mode  of  comprehension  if 
we  did  not  remember  that  security  does  not  exist  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accumtdation  of  the  scattered  laws  of  Nature, 
but  by  means  of  legislation  in  its  entire  connection  and 
order,  determined  by  eternal  Reason.  When  Martensen* 
says,  "  that  we  are  everywhere  surrotmded  by  supernatural 
holy  powers,  which  are  able  to  influence  nature  apart  from 
God,''  we  may,  if  we  wish,  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  by  the  more  particular  explanation,  that  we  then 
understand  by  nature,  finality  alone;  not  the  whole  of  nature, 
of  which  however  finality  is  but  a  revelation.  It  would  not 
be  impossible  to  imagine  that  higher  endowed  beings  formed 
a  part  of  the  eternal  reasonable  arrangement,  who,  unseen  by 
us,  watch  over  inferior  beings  like  magistrates  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state;  but  the  experience  which  we  possess  of 
what  really  happens,  does  not  appear  to  demand  this  idea. 
We  certainly  often  hear  things  related,  which  would  be 

*  Professor  of  Theology  at  Copenhagen. 
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inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  believe  in  higher  arbitrarr 
arrangements ;  but  that  anything  is  inexplicable  without  a 
certain  presupposition  is  generally  a  yery  weak  proof  of  its 
reality.  We  can  only  safely  come  to  this  conclusion,  where 
we  are  certain  that  we  penetrate  all  the  possibilities  concern- 
ing the  thing ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  here ;  for  there  are 
innumerable  conditions  and  CTents  whose  importance  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  individual  man,  we  cannot  explain 
out  of  this  presupposition.  Here  belong  all  those  effects, 
which  in  consequence  of  imiversal  laws,  act  upon  innumerable 
individuals.  The  same  storm  passes  over  great  tracts  of  land 
and  sea,  destroys  ships,  tears  up  trees,  throws  down  houses, 
throughout  following  the  same  laws.  Sometimes  floods  have 
desolated  great  tracts  of  land,  and  in  one  night  consigned 
many  thousand  human  beings  to  death.  Earthquakes  have 
produced  as  universal  destruction.  The  same  drought,  the 
same  untimely  rain,  the  same  severe  winter,  happens  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  Now  we  can,  and 
must  believe,  that  the  effect  of  all  such  events  which  happen, 
in  common  to  very  different  people,  belong  to  the  imiversal 
harmony  of  reason,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  ouj: 
want  of  capacity  to  comprehend  the  individual  parts  of  the 
event.  If  there  is  therefore  such  an  unexampled  overpower- 
ing number  of  such  events  which  we  cannot  explain,  how  can 
we  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that 
it  is  exactly  this  great  sum  of  inexplicable  events  which  com- 
pels us  to  believe  in  an  arbitrary  higher  interference ;  but  if 
we  believed  in  this  pre-arrangement,  and  attempt  to  compre- 
hend the  possibility  of  an  arbitrary  perfect  power  which 
balances  all  the  contradictions  which  the  oneness  of  the 
occurrences  has  here  brought  together,  we  shall  certainly  feel 
our  weakness.  Then  let  both  parties  confess  their  incapacity 
to  comprehend  this  part  of  existence,  and  let  not  the  one 
attempt  to  procure  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
by  merely  pointing  out  his  incapacity. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  from  another  point  of 
view  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  comprehension 
here  defended.  In  consequence  of  this  idea,  they  think 
that  God  has  no  more  to  do,  after  he  has  created  the 
world  Although  this  is  imimportant  as  an  objection,  and 
although  I  believe  we  shoidd  rather  consider  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  eternal  government  of  Eeason,  than  enter  into 
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inquiries  about  the  nature  of  God,  I  must  still  show  out  of 
what  a  misunderstanding  the  comprehension  here  defended 
originated.  It  presupposes,  namely,  that  God  only  once 
acted  and  then  ceased;  in  place  of  which  he  constantly  acts, 
and  constantly  makes  laws ;  were  it  possible  for  this  to  cease, 
the  world  would  inmiediately  cease ;  he  incessantly  creates  the 
entire  infinite  manifold  existence,  and  this  lives  in  him.  The 
human  notions  of  repose,  fatigue,  &c.,  which  we  can  never 
apply  to  God,  have  nothing  in  conmion  with  these  views. 

3. — The  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

In  the  Remarks  (p.  299)  thfe  question  is  put :  "  But  why  is 
it  a  law  of  reason  that  everything  should  proceed  from  the 
irrational,  even  from  what  is  contrary  to  reason?"  I 
answer,  that  I  never  admitted  this.  On  the  contrary,  the 
connection  shows  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  things  in 
existence  proceed  from  something  imdeveloped,  to  pass 
through  an  imperceptible  series  of  developments.  K  I  am 
now  asked  why  everything  in  the  world  proceeds  from  some- 
thing in  which  the  reasonable  is  concealed  like  a  hidden 
germ,  I  answer,  that  I  need  not  explain  why  reason  is  as 
it  is ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  nature,  will,  I  think,  in  vain  be 
denied.  Each  individual  man  first  begins  his  existence  as 
a  wholly  unconscious  embryo,  and  after  birth  as  an  irrational 
infant.  If  the  author  of  the  Remarks  will  apply  this  to  the 
human  race  in  general,  he  will  not  find  it  contrary  to  experi- 
ence. He  is  certainly  of  opinion  that  histoiy  should  point  to 
an  original  state  of  perfection.     At  p.  300  he  says, 

'*  As  far  back  as  history  reaches^  we  never  find  that  a  people  have  ex- 
tricated themselves  by  their  own  strength,  from  a  savage  and  barbarous 
state,  bat  the  elevating  germ  of  civilization  was  always  brought  from 
other  countries  where  it  already  existed ;  even  where  it  met  with  such  a 
favourable  soil  in  the  new  locality,  that  it  far  surpassed  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  taken.  We  can  imagine  the  imperfect  gradually  developed  to 
greater  perfection;  on  the  other  hand,  I  confess  that  I  can  never  bring 
myself  to  think  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  life  is  developed  from 
that  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  or  the  good  out  of  the  evil.'' 

I  must  here  remark  that  history  (I  do  not  say  legends) 
does  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  earliest  civilization  of  nations. 
The  reciprocal  influence  they  exercise  on  one  another  is  lost  in 
the  dark  ages,  of  which  we  gradually  learn  to  divine  some- 
thing by  ^e  aid  of  their  languages,  the  similarity  of  their 
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legends  and  their  opinions ;  but  we  hardly  ever  arrive  at  the 
fint  steps  of  civilization.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  germ  of 
reason  in  the  earliest  race  of  man  lies  hidden  as  in  the  child, 
we  by  no  means  admit  that  the  rational  is  developed  out 
of  the  irrational,  but  that  a  conscious  reason  is  developed 
out  of  something  of  which  it  is  as  yet  imconscious.  Accord- ' 
ing  to  this  mode  of  comprehension,  there  existed  no  separate 
higher  developed  reason  in  the  earliest  race  of  men,  from 
which  intellectual  cultivation  could  commence ;  but  the  asser- 
tion that  this  must  be  a  necessary  condition,  appears  to 
me  incapable  of  being  proved.  According  to  natural  laws, 
the  reasoning  powers  of  man  must  be  developed  by  reciprocal 
intercourse  with  the  exterior  world ;  when  he  perceives  an 
object  with  his  eye,  he  stretches  out  his  arm  towards  it  like 
the  child;  after  various  attempts  the  remembrance  of  the 
impressions  received  by  his  sight,  and  the  forms  and  distances 
which  he  has  discovered  by  his  senses,  will  be  impressed  on 
his  memory,  and  his  reasoning  powers  will  produce  thoughts 
concerning  it.  The  different  animals  will  each  make  a  peculiar 
impression  upon  him ;  he  will  receive  the  same  kind  of  im- 
pressions from  the  same  species  of  animal,  but  dissimilar  from 
different  species.  His  memory  preserves  these  impressions, 
his  reasoning  faculties  cultivate  them.  It  is  naturally  the 
same  with  all  other  objects :  plants,  stones,  &c.  The  more 
highly  endowed  among  mankind  will  first  develope  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  extend  their  influence  over  others. 
Man,  in  obedience  to  his  instinct,  is  impelled  by  certain  im- 
pressions, to  produce  soimds.  This  is  even  the  case  with 
animals,  but  in  consequence  of  his  higher  faculties,  maii 
distinguishes  them  more  accurately,  preserves  them  more 
perfectly  in  his  memory,  and  uses  them  to  express  his  feelings 
and  his  thoughts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  how 
many  ages  may  have  elapsed,  before  uiere  arose  from  this  a 
tolerably  comprehensive  language;  it  is  sufficient  to  see  the 
commencement  of  the  path.  If  we  now  observe  what  has 
happened  in  the  historical  period,  it  will  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  people  who  have  not  had  some  other  nation 
as  an  instructor,  but  no  one  wiU  deny  that  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  men  who  have  discovered  new  truths,  and  who 
have  everywhere  made  new  mental  progress.  This  indicates 
that  such  must  have  been  the  case  before  the  historical  period, 
and  perfectly    agrees  with  what  we  have  seen,    that  the 
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human  faculties  only  require  the  influence  of  the  entire 
universal  arrangements  of  reason,  foimded  upon  the  divine 
nature,  in  order  to  develope  themselves. 

Theologians  have  been  generally  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  nature  itself  was  degenerated  by  the  fall  of  man ; 
but  this  opinion  cannot  be  combined  with  the  determined 
knowledge  that  we  possess.  It  is  certain  that,  before  man  was 
created,  the  laws  of  nature  vcre  the  same,  that  matter  had 
the  same  properties,  and  that  the  living  beings  were  subject  to 
suffering  and  death.  I  have  said  things  with  reference  to 
this  in  many  parts  of  my  book,  and  especially  in  pp.'  125-127, 
but  very  briefly,  because  I  regard  it  as  an  acknowledged 
thing;  but  I  feel  myself  now  called  upon  to  say  that  our 
numerous  investigations  on  the.  interior  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  laws  of  its  development,  have  shown,  that  long 
before  man  came  into  the  world,  many  great  and  destructive 
changes  had  taken  place,  in  which  whole  species,  indeed 
whole  races  of  animals,  perished ;  that  in  those  times  also 
many  animals  swallowed  one  another,  and  indeed  in  the 
bones  of  the  earliest  creatures  distinct  marks  of  disease  have 
been  traced.  Such  are  the  clear  proofs  we  possess  that  suffer- 
ing, destruction,  sickness,  and  death  are  older  than  the  Ml 
of  man !  If  any  part  of  the  Bible  appears  to  contradict  this, 
it  may  undoubtedly  be  reconciled  by  a  correct  interpretation ; 
but  should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
we  must  leave  such  passages  as  unexplained  mysteries,  until 
a  higher  knowledge  is  attained.  I  leave  it  to  dogmatists  to 
consider  how  far  their  doctrine  of  sin  may  be  regarded  in 
every  way  as  indisputably  correct,  or  whether  they  would 
profit  by  a  further  investigation. 

4. — Some  explanations  in  reference  to  what  I  Tiave  said  about 

Faith. 

Id  the  Remarks  (p.  309),  it  is  assimied,  that  in  what  I 
have  said  in  my  book  (pp.  126-127)  on  faith,  I  have  really 
had  in  view  the  so-caUed  faith  upon  authority,  but  this  was 
not  my  intention.  In  the  Remarks,  a  passage  from  my  book 
is  certainly  quoted  in  part,  but  with  some  alterations  of  words 
and  with  omissions.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  as  it 
stands. — (Seep.  127.  "With  respectto  much,"  to  "  for  truth"). 
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By  faith  upon  authority  we  must,  I  think,  understand  a 
faith  which  has  its  foundation  in  a  blind  submission  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  word/aith  is 
ill  applied  here,  and  that  the  term  /aith  upon  authority 
should  be  more  especially  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
opinion.  He  who  allows  himself  to  be  guided  with  regard 
to  disputed  scientific  opinions  by  the  views  of  great  men, 
may  be  accused  of  holding  faith  upon  authority.  It  may  also 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  everywhere  between  this  blind 
£uth  upon  authority,  and  the  rational  confidence  which  we 
place  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  truth  in  others,  where  we 
ourselves  are  not  able  to  inquire.  Happily,  the  case  here 
does  not  require  this  sharply  defined  boundary :  no  one  will 
apply  the  term  faith  upon  authority,  to  a  faith  which  is 
excited  in  individuals  by  the  commimications  of  the  Pro- 
phet of  the  human  race,  which  really  reveals  "  that  which 
before  was  hidden  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  his  own 
nature." 

Hence,  an  embryo  faith  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
rational  nature  of  man.  If  we  were  merely  to  call  this 
embryo  faith  a  faculty  of  believing,  it  would  not  sufficiently 
express  its  true  condition  :  it  is  a  disposition  and  a  necessity 
to  feel  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Reasonable,  although  it 
is  not  brought  under  our  cognizance.  The  more  compre- 
hensive the  unity  of  reason  of  which  we  are  treating,  so  much 
more  intimately  is  it  connected  with  our  own  nature,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  speaking,  so  much  the  more  numerous  are 
the  points  of  union  in  which  the  unity  of  reason,  which  stands 
before  us  as  an  object,  amalgamates  with  our  own  rational 
nature.  Our  expressions  are  far  too  poor  to  say  at  once,  all 
that  ought,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  at  once  expressed.  In  the 
expressions  which  I  have  used,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  tempted 
to  raise  our  thoughts  only  to  the  form  of  Reason,  but  both 
the  rational  within  us,  as  well  as  the  rational  without  us, 
is  an  act  of  Reason.  It  is  only  the  imperfection  of  our 
intellect  that  causes  us  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
eternal  creative  power  and  eternal  reason ;  in  reality  they  are 
inseparable.  The  creative  power  gives  the  thing  its  action^ 
reason  gives  this  action  its  form,  which  comprises  in  each 
thing  a  variety  of  subordinate  forms,  just  as  an  idea  can  con- 
ceive in  itself  many  subordinate  ideas.  If  we  turn  to  our 
own  essence,  we  must  then  acknowledge  that  all  its  faculties 
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taken  togeiber  couBtitute  one  work  of  the  eternal  creating 
Keaaon,  or  rational  creative  power,  both  espresaiona  denot- 
ing the  eome  thing.  If  we  now  view  God  as  that  esseiice, 
of  whose  being  we  must  be  convinced  by  our  own  essence,  we 
must  then  bear  in  mind  that  the  former  as  much  as  the  ktter 
is  an  entire  living  Beins,  though  in  every  respect  infinitely 
more  glorious.  From  Him  we  receive,  through  the  whole  of 
existence,  innumerable  influences ;  but  our  conviction  of  this 
springs  from  the  iiilcllectual  faculties  of  our  nature.  By  the 
hidden  power  of  all  these  united  effects,  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  awakened  within  us-  Some  people  have  such  a  strong 
internal  life  of  reason,  that  this  consciousness  is  very  easily 
eicited;  most  people  require  many  and  powerful  means  of 
excitement ;  to  these  belong  communications  from  otherinde- 
pendent  beings.  Were  such  only  beheved  as  communications, 
a  £iith  upon  authority  would  alone  be  produced,  which  is 
almost  useless  to  our  rational  existence ;  but  if  these  commu- 
niontions  awako  those  hidden  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
adapted  tn  faith,  so  that  these  are  developed  into  a  lively 
consciousness  of  God,  and  the  consequent  endeavour  to  live 
in  God,  then  this  foith  would  never  be  designated  a  faith  upon 
authority.  When  our  reason,  acting  with  eonaciousness, 
endeavours  with  all  its  jjowers  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  the  actions  of  the  God  we  believe  in,  and  all  that  is 
effected,  a  force  and  clearness  of  conviction  proceeds  &om  it, 
by  which,  as  I  might  say,  iaith  is  changed  into  knowledge. 

From  this  esalted  subject  we  will  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  to  the  conditions  by  which  faith 
still  more  easily  jinsaes  into  kuowtedge.  The  consciousness 
of  what  vii'tue  and  duty  are,  undoublcdiy  begins  with  the 
human  race,  as  it  does  witli  each  individual  man,  in  faith.  For 
example,  we  feel  the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth  long  before 
we  can  prove  that  it  id  necessai-y  for  the  human  race ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  did  not  discover  a  strong  love  of 
truth,  and  a  sincere  veneration  for  this  virtue,  among  all  esti- 
mable men,  although  among  miUions  only  individuals  are  met 
*  with,  who  have  turned  this  belief  into  knowledge.  I  must 
Etill  add  this  remark,  that  we  must  not  confound  this  true 
knowledge  with  the  nominal  knowledge  which  is  occasionally 
acquired  by  finely  imagined  proofe,  if  along  with  it  we  lose  sight 
of  the  source  of  existence.  'Hie  knowledge  which  we  possess 
of  a  virtue  must  be  rather  founded  upon  natural  faith,  than 
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on  itself;  otherwise  it  is  dead  and  powerless.   What  we  have 
said  of  one  yirtoe  may  be  easily  applied  to  others. 

5. — Reason  hidden  in  the  powers  of  the  Soul. 

In  page  314  of  the  Remarks  it  is  said  : 

"  It  appears  to  lu  as  if  the  author  had  kept  exclasivelj  to  the 
notion  of  '  Reason.'  God  is  certainly  eternal  Reason ;  bnt  onr  notion 
of  the  Divine  Being  does  not  end  in  Reason ;  not  even  onr  notion  of  the 
perfect  man,  for  man  has  also  Imagination  and  Feeling ;  and  although 
these  cannot  eadst  where  there  is  no  Reason,  and  here  espedallj  there 
fhonld  be  no  separation,  as  if  the  one  could  exist  without  the  other,  yet 
the  mentid  nature  of  man  is  not  suffidentiy  designated  in  the  word  Reason.  *  * 

I  hope  that  after  all  I  have  said,  no  very  great  explanation 
•is  necessary  in  order  to  show  YthsX  I  understand  by  the  word 
*  Reason,'  although  I  may  appear  to  give  it  too  much  im- 
portance. I  Thus,  I  conceive  that  there  is  eternal  infinite 
Reason,  which  comprehends  all  the  laws  of  existence ;  through 
it  everything  receives  its  whole  individuality,  its  whole 
form,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense;  but 
that  which  bestows  being  on  things,  is  the  creative  power ; 
inasmuch  as  this  power  acts  imder  different  forms,  it  has 
its  individuality  in  each  case  by  the  law  of  reason,  or  the 
sum  of  the  laws  of  reason,  according  to  which  it  acts. 
So  I  think  we  are  to  imderstand,  when  we  talk  of  crea- 
tive powers.  Besides,  the  creative  reason,  and  the  creative 
power,  are  not  really  two  separate  things ;  we  are  only 
obliged  by  our  reasoning  powers  to  separate  them  while  imder 
our  observation.  When  in  speaking  of  man,  we  attribute 
to  him  Reason,  Imagination,  Feelings,  we  use  the  word 
'  Reason'  in  a  ^  more  limited  sense.  It  is  the  same  eternal 
Reason  which  gives  form  to  our  intellectual  creative  power, 
and  its  mode  of  perception  to  our  faculty  of  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  but  both  in  imagination  and  in  feeling  it  acts 
unconsciously,  namely,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legis- 
lating faculty  of  reason;  in  human  reason,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  conscious  of  its  own  nature.  In  the  same  way  Reason 
acts  secretly  and  imknown  in  the  other  faculties  ;  that  it  does 
so  in  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  in  many  investigations ;  and  must  we  not  confess  that  con- 
science is  likewise  an  inward  feeling  which  is  able  to  guard 
against  the  imreasonable,  and  justifies  the  reasonable,  even  in 
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iimumeiable  eaaeB  where  ire  do  not  perceive  the  whole  con- 
dition  of  Beason  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  etteh  of 
our  feculties  is  also  in  conscious  co-operation  with  Beason. 

I  have  not  here  endeayoiured  to  give  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.  I  have  not  ventured  upon  it.  I  will 
not  either  attempt  it,  but  only  say  that  when  we  rorm  our  idea 
of  Grod  from  man,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  idea  must  con- 
tain all  that  is  glorious  in  the  human  being,  but  with  infinite 
power,  fulness,  and  perfection.  We  must,  however,  be  espe- 
cially on  our  guard  against  the  errors  which  may  creep  into 
such  attempts,  when  we  are  apt  to  attribute  properties  to  the 
Divinity  which  far  too  strongly  bear  the  stamp  of  human 
limitation. 

6. — God  and  the  World. 

It  is  said  in  the  Remarks,  p.  818 : 

"  In  what  we  h&ve  last  said^  we  have  deriated  slightlj  from  what  actnaUy 
belongs  to  the  paper  before  us.  We  return  to  it,  and  repeat  that  our 
principal  divergence  from  the  author  consists  in  this^  that  he  has,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  unjustifiably  identified  the  nature  of  this  world  with  the 
eternal  order  of  reason,  which  is  doubtless  revealed  elsewhere,  but  in  our 
nature  is  obscured  and  disturbed,  and  cannot  be  again  self-restored.  It  is 
therefore  our  belief,  that  Eternal  Love  was  desirous  to  restore  it  to  this 
world  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  farther  wiU  restore  it^  but  with  con- 
ditions of  independence  granted  to  the  finite  rational  being.  It  is  not  a 
human  invention,  but  the  distinct  announcement  of  Christianity,  that 
**  God  has  reconciled  the  world  with  himself  through  Christ." 

To  this  I  answer,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  manner  than  has  been  done  before,  that 
the  eternal  order  of  Season  reveals  itself  through  all  finite 
existence.  Theologians  certainly  teach  us  that  God  has 
created  and  wisely  regdated  the  world ;  even  in  many  of  their 
combined  ideas,  they  mention  how  it  is  regulated  with  infinite 
wisdom;  but  their  attention  is  generally  so  occupied  and 
carried  away  in  other  directions,  tlmt  they  bring  it  less  clearly 
forward ;  and  this  effect  has  been  most  particidarly  produced 
by  their  views  on  the  misery  and  fall  of  man,  introduced  by 
sin.  The  opinion  that  man's  sin  has  corrupted  the  whole 
of  nature,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  distinct  evidence  of  natural 
science.  It  is  quite  certain,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  were  the  same  before  the  fall  as  they  are 
now ;  man  even  in  his  state  of  innocence  is  represented  as 
designed  to  take  nourishment  and  to  multiply  his  race.     The 
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naturalist  cannot  doubt  that  the  human  body  was  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  now.  To  bring 
the  thing  more  Tividly  before  us  we  shall  mention  some  of  the 
principal  arrangements  of  the  human  body :  there  must  have 
existed  then,  as  now,  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  respiration,  muscles  for  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  nerves 
to  excite  the  action  of  these  muscles,  and  to  receive  impres- 
sions, as  at  present ;  the  nerves  of  the  senses  must  have  had 
their  origin  as  they  now  have  in  the  brain,  and  have  distributed 
themselves  thence  to  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
kc.  &c.  If  any  one  were  to  deny  this,  we  certainly  should  not 
be  able  to  bring  forward  any  proof  which  could  convince  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  connection  in  nature,  which  is 
proved  by  science ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  naturalist  to 
feel  convmced  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  from  the  earliest 
times  till  man  arose,  and  later,  even  to  our  own  days,  has  de- 
veloped itself  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  that  the  human 
body  is  comprehended  in  this  connection.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  man  was  altered  after 
the  fall ;  this  has  perhaps  been  asserted  by  no  one.  We  must 
therefore  rest  upon  the  destructive  influence  which  sin  has 
exercised  on  the  spiritual  powers ;  and  even  here  we  must 
guard  against  exaggeration  by  remarking  how  man,  already 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  showed  that  he  was  as  easily 
seduced  on  the  side  of  piety,  as  he  was  beguiled  on  the  side 
of  his  understanding. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  shew  that  the  world  is  in  its 
nature  perfect ;  and  that  as  a  divine  work  it  must  be  so ;  but 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  limited  powers,  easily  adopts 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  world  aroimd  him,  and  so  much  the  more, 
the  less  he  strives  after  the  divine  light,  the  world  appears  to 
him,  as  something  separate  and  apart  from  God.  So  the 
world  appears  through  the  guilt  of  man,  but  not  corrupted  and 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  its  own  nature. 

I  must  beg  the  reader  to  compare  here,  the  short  notice, 
which  I  have  given  in  p.  121,  and  the  following  pages. 

Neither  Christy  nor  any  of  the  biblical  writers  who  benefited 
by  his  oral  instruction,  have  mentioned  the  corruption  of  nature 
by  the  fall.  When  we  therefore  refer  to  the  Bible,  we  must 
rely  on  St.  Paul  alone.  I  will  leave  it  to  theologians  to 
determine  the  right  interpretation  of  his  expressions;  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  only  intended  the  abuse  of  nature^  on 
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man's  part,  a,nd  the  great,  iiuprovcnient  in  our  nature  -which 
miu<t  foUow  from  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  A 
comprehenHve  realization  of  this  thought  can  only  exist  in  it 
Tcry  distant  fiiture.  Most  of  what  theologians  teach  us,  of  the 
corruption  of  nature,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  bo  clearly 
and  decidedly  brought  forward  in  the  Biljlc  as  in  their  com- 
mentaries, and  that  it  derives  its  origin  from  mistaken  philo- 
sophicol  investigations.  I  will  not  lead  the  rcoder  into  long 
disputes  on  this  point,  but  rather  prove  my  opposite  convic- 
tions with  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  The  whole  M-orld 
was  always  finite ;  and  no  one  ever  believed  that  it  first  became 
so  by  man's  sin;  but  all  finite  existence  is  by  its  nature  im- 
perfect. Every  finite  object  is  limited  and  transitory,  and  when 
viewed  separute  from  its  connection  with  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  we  have  sufflcient  cause  to  lament  over  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Finite ;  but  if  we  do  not  onlyregard  the  individual 
objects  merely  apart  from  the  whole,  and — if  I  may  so  express 
it — as  if  it  were  their  duty  to  be  independent,  we  shall  be  led 
to  another  mode  of  contemplation.  The  more  ati  object  con- 
Btitutes  an  exclusive  whole,  the  more  we  see  in  it  the  revela- 
tion of  eternity.  In  the  totality  of  the  Finite  we  first  see  the 
revelation  of  its  eternal  origin,  so  far  of  course  as  it  is  possible 
to  see  it  &om  our  point  of  view. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  have  Ecalously  brought 
forward  and  depicted  the  misery  of  the  Finite,  not  excepting 
the  profound  thinker  Pascal,  have  failed,  because  they  have 
placed  the  thing  in  a  false  point  of  view;  they  spoke  of  the 
Finite  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  Independent  and  the  Eternal,  and 
therefore  showed  how  infinitely  it  is  removed  from  it.  Fain, 
death,  and  destruction  are  spoken  of  as  the  fate  of  all  finite 
beings,  and  I  am  asked  if  I  consider  all  this  as  nothing.  I 
reply  that  all  this  is  sufficiently  felt  in  finilfi  existence,  but  I 
doubt  that  any  one  can  prove  that  it  ought  to  he  different ; 
whereas  our  consolation  in  this  finite  life  must  he  our  hope 
in  a  life  of  infinite  duration.  But  if  existence,  properly  un- 
derstood, is  an  undisguised  revelation  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  this, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  vividly  apprehend  it,  and 
taJie  a  lesson  from  history,  which  proves  to  ua  how  the  human 
race,  in  the  must  di^rent  periods  of  time,  and  amongst 
entirely  dissimilar  races  of  people,  has  received  instructions 
from  these  revelations.      An  intelligent  use  of  this  know- 
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ledge  will  serve  to  strengthen  ns  in  our  happiest  conyictions, 
and  at  the  same  time  elucidate  and  punfy  those  opinions 
which  are  mixed  up  or  ohscured  with  error. 

Post8cryc)t. 

While  I  read  here  in  print  what  I  have  said  (p.  18^) 
on  the  relation  between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  I  think 
that  some  fiirther  explanations  are  desirable.  Let  us  first 
imagine  the  intellectual  image  which  a  man  of  small  or  slightly 
deyeloped  faculties^  must  form  to  himself  of  existence.  This 
image  will  comprehend  little  more  than  the  necessities  of 
external  Hfe,  and  the  humaa  relations  most  nearly  approaching 
it.  Whence  the  benefits  proceed  which  he  receiyes  from 
society,  he  scarcely  knows;  he  has  a  still  less  clear  idea  of 
the  arrangement  and  government  of  the  state;  of  course 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  a  survey  of  the  population  of  the 
earth,  and  the  reciprocal  intercourse  of  nations.  Let  our 
thoughts  now  turn  to  the  picture  which  a  well-infonned 
citizen,  or  merchant,  paints  of  existence;  this  will  nearly 
comprise  the  objects  which  we  mentioned  as  excluded  from 
the  former  limited  view.  Much  which  there  was  crude 
experience,  in  which  man  saw  no  thought  or  connection  of 
thought,  becomes,  from  this  higher  point  of  view,  part  of  the 
human  world  of  thought.  Let  us  now  proceed  further,  and 
imagine  the  picture  which  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
worldly  experience,  forms  of  existence :  the  connection  of 
reason  which  we  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  events  of  time, 
stand  clearly  before  him ;  his  world  of  reason  is  now  far 
more  comprehensive:  however  large  may  be  the  mass  of 
experience  which  his  thoughts  can  embrace,  it  is  of  less  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  reason  revealed  in  him,  than  was 
the  case  on  the  lower  points  of  view.  Let  the  same  man 
now  combine  with  this  knowledge,  a  general  view  over  the 
arrangement  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  his 
conception- of  the  world  will  be  still  further  enlarged. 

There  may  be  various  degrees  of  this,  but  we  will  pass 
over  most  of  them,  and  imagine  that  he  sees  the  events  of 
the  human  race  in  their  inward  connection  witiii  the  opera- 
tions of  nature ;  how  large  and  important  now  will  be  his 
rational  view  over  the  whole  of  earthly  existence !   Let  us  still 
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make  another  great  leap  in  our  ideas,  and  imagine  that  he 
possesses  a  deep  insight  into  the  whole  structure  of  the 
world ;  now  again  much  which  was  formerly  a  mere  expe- 
rience to  him,  will  form  itself  into  an  idea,  and  thus  his 
nitional  view  of  the  world  will  be  wonder^ly  increased. 
We  shall  now  pause,  to  make  the  proper  application  of  all 
this.  It  is  evident,  so  fu:  as  a  man  perceives  the  necessity 
of  Reason  in  what  he  has  experienced,  it  will  not  appear  to 
him  as  something  merely  Finite ;  he  sees  in  it  a  portion  of 
the  Infinite.  Inasmuch  as  all  perceptional  existence  stands 
before  him  as  a  kingdom  of  reason,  in  the  same  proportion 
he  comprehends  its  eternal,  rational  being.  But  this  tran- 
sition of  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth  into  eternal  existence  is 
nevertheless  infinitely  limited,  partly  by  the  limitation  of  his 
faculties,  partly  by  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  external 
world.  It  is  certainly  in  his  power  considerably  to  strengthen 
his  rational  existence,  and  to  allow  the  impressions  of  tiie 
external  world  to  have  a  smaller  influence  txj^u  him  than  it 
usually  has  upon  the  multitude;  but  he  is  very  far  from 
becoming  a  completely  free  citizen  in  the  world  of  Reason. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  Finite  must 
entirely  disappear  before  God,  who  sees  things  at  once  in 
their  whole  rational  being,  and  who  is  not  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  senses  in  their  finite  form,  but  only  knows 
them  because  the  creative  powers,  whence  they  derive  their 
existence,  live  in  his  consciousness. 


ON  THE 

INTELLECTUAL  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED 
BY  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

IN  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 


A  Speech  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
on  the  5th  November,  1829,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Frederick  VL 

Most  oraciotts  King, 

The  Institation  whose  fotuidation  we  are  now  celebrating 
is  one  of  those  which  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
intellectual  development  which  has  been  latterly  exhibited  in 
Europe.  Such  establishments  for  instruction  have  been  either 
introduced,  or  are  in  process  of  introduction,  in  all  enlightened 
<M>imtries.  Your  Majesty  was  desirous  that  Denmark,  which 
holds  such  an  honourable  place  in  enlightenment  and  intellec- 
tual development,  should  not  be  behind-hand  in  this  instance. 
Your  paternal  eye  was  directed  towards  these  Institutions 
from  their  very  commencement ;  and  as  experience  has  con- 
firmed the  hopes  which  were  then  entertained  on  their  behalf, 
you  determined  to  add  this  important  link  to  the  chain  of 
beneficial  plans,  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
general  education,  for  which  Denmark  is  already  in  your 
debt. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  duty,  which  my  office  imposes 
on  me,  to  be  the  spefier  at  this  festival.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  lot  could  have  fallen  on  no  one  who  is  more  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  object,  or  more  desirous  for 
its  execution.  How  sincerely  do  I  desire  at  this  moment  to 
possess  the  skill  and  eloquence  which  might  correspond  with 
the  ardour  of  my  wishes. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  about  to  speak  before  the  king,  and 
in  presence  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  before  so 
many  enlightened  citizens  of  my  country.    How  can  I  expect 
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to  satisfy  the  demands  which  such  a  festival  brings  along 
with  it.  It  is  only  the  consideration,  that  it  is  my  office 
which  claims  my  services  out  of  the  actual  circle  of  my 
ordinary  duties,  which  inspires  me  with  confidence  that 
credit  will  be  given  for  my  zeal  in  the  important  subject 
before  us,  even  if  my  powers  should  be  otherwise  found  too 
small  for  the  task. 

Europe  has  already  decided  by  the  testimonials  of  general 
experience,  on  the  importance  of  those  different  branches  of 
natural  science,  which  enter  so  intimately  into  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government,  and  of  the  utility  of  institu- 
tions for  their  distribution.  Should  there,  however,  yet  re- 
main a  doubt,  it  is  no  longer  the  time  to  contest  the  point 
with  words,  as  we  indulge  the  more  certain  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  so  now  with  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  attempt 
to  draw  attention  to  one  side  of  the  subject  which  has  hitherto 
been  little  noticed,  namely,  to  the  great  influence  which  such 
an  Institution  as  the  one  now  under  our  consideration  must 
exercise  on  general  education  and  enlightenment,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  show  that  this  mental  development 
must  also  tend  to  improve  the  industrial  arts  and  trades, 
and  especially  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Experimental  natural  science,  by  which  the  efforts  of  our 
institution  are  almost  supported,  cannot  boast  of  a  venerable 
antiquity.  It  is  contented  to  hold  a  place  in  modem  science, 
and  rejoices  in  the  recollection  that  it  was  bom  during  the 
great  period  of  the  regeneration  of  the  sciences;  but  precisely 
on  account  of  its  novelty,  the  influence  which  it  has  hitherto 
exercised  is  but  smaU  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  may 
expect  from  it  in  future ;  partly  because  it  is  yet  far  removed 
from  that  internal  perfection  which  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
attain  in  the  course  of  several  centuries ;  partly,  because  man- 
kind have  hitherto  only  appropriated  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  it  offers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this,  in 
spite  of  the  great  improvements  which  our  science  has  pro- 
duced in  all  that  concerns  our  material  comfort,  and  by 
which  Europe  during  the  last  few  centuries  has  acquired  an 
entirely  new  aspect ;  but  it  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  actual  subject  of  our  discourse,  namely,  to  the  influence  of 
experimental  natural  science  on  the  development  of  the 
mind.     It  is  indeed  true  that  what  has  been  already  accom- 
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plished  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  tmimportant.  How  much 
has  it  not  contributed  to  banish  superstition.  Even  though 
it  may  sometimes  haTe  happened  that  an  exa^erated  zeal  was 
called  superstition  by  many,  who,  itt  a  certain  stage  of  know- 
ledge, were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  cause  whence  it 
arose,  still  the  extirpation  of  that  mental  malady  is  no  less  a 
benefit  worthy  of  being  remembered.  For  to  Bscribe  to  a 
powerftil  irrational  being  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
eternal  order  of  reason,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness that  which  comes  from  the  Father  of  lights,  can  never 
be  united  with  good.  No ;  the  dominion  of  superstitton  is 
injurious  to  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  subject. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  intellectual  influence 
exercised  by  science  in  the  variety  of  her  discoveries  in 
which  a  superficial  observer  would  only  perceive  new  know- 
ledge of  individual  natural  wonders.  When,  however,  the 
tjircle  of  man's  corporeal  vision  was  enlai^d  by  artificial  optical 
instruments,  did  they  not  at  *t^e  same  time  enlarge  his  mental 
Yision  ?  For  must  wot  his  idea  of  existence  have  been  imme*- 
diately  extended  when  he  teamt  that  the  planets  are  heavenly 
bodies  like  our  own,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  moons 
similar  to  ours,  and  alternating  with  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  as  on  oUr  globe  ?  IMust  it  not  have  awakened  a 
new  conception  of  the  hidden  glory  of  nature,  when  the  «ame 
variety  of  form  and  movement  was  perceived  in  the  smallest 
portions  of  bodies,  as  men  had  previously  been  in  the  habit 
of  beholding  in  a  space  of  considerable  extent?  What  a 
sum  of  accurate  ideas  have  been  spread  among  mankind 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  two  centuries  on  the 
atmosphere ;  since  the  barometer  has  proved  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  then  aissisted  us  in  cletennining  the  heights 
of  mountains,  and  the  depths  of  wells ;  since  the  air-pump 
has  taught  us  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  things  in  a 
vacuum ;  since  the  balloon  has  carried  men  through  the  air 
far  above  heights  to  which  the  eagle  can  soar ;  since  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  hais  finally  convinced  us 
that  it  shares  in  all  the  properties  of  matter !  How  often 
the  thermometer  has  corrected  the  mistf&jen  indications  of 
our  sensations,  and  brought  us  to  the  knowledge,  that  both 
the  opinion  that  in  past  days  mai^nd  enjoyed  a  milder 
climate,  or  that  they  endured  a  seveitr  one,  is  wholly  ground- 
less ;  and  that  nature  has  preserved  the  isame  sublime  con- 
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stancy  in  her  path  with  regard  to  heat,  as  in  all  her  other 
works  ?  But  I  should  wander  too  far  from  my  subject,  were 
I  now  to  mention  all  the  explanatory  instances  which  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  doctrine  of  heat.  But  I  wall  not 
occupy  more  of  our  limited  time  in  quoting  examples.  If  I 
only  mention  the  electrical  machine,  the  lightning-oondnctor, 
the  steam-engine,  the  prismatic  colours  in  the  rainbow,  the 
celebrated  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  every  man  will 
at  once  feel  many  chords  struck  in  the  harmony  off  his 
knowledge,  and  will  easily  complete  what  I  hanre  h)Nfe 
alluded  to. 

But  great  as  is  the  impoitoice  of  all  this,  I  yet  Tentare  to 
Tepe«t  my  assertion,  that  our  science  has  only  begun  to  show 
the  influence  that  she  may  possess,  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race. 

I  hope  that  onr  enthusiasm  for  the  intellectual  influence  o 
the  natural  sciences  will  not  be  found  an  empty  and  ground- 
less zeal,  but  a  well-founded  effort  in  the  development  of 
the  present  epoch.  Other  sciences  ih»ve  hitherto  guided  th«i 
mind  of  man  on  the  path  of  its  development,  with  prepon- 
derating influence,  almost  bordering  on  sovereignty.  We 
will  noft  forget  the  great  things  that  they  have  accomplished. 
We  will  not  entirely  quit  our  former  teacher,  as  if  he  were 
grown  old  and  useless ;  but  we  will  also  not  orerloc^  the 
£Etct,  that  each  development,  taken  in  itself  alone,  is  one-sided ; 
and  that  this  one-sidedness,  if  brou^t  to  an  extreme  point, 
becomes  dangerous.  If  we  except  those  rare  individuals  who 
can  mature  the  very  deepest  knowledge,  a  certain  amount 
of  one-^ded  perfection  and  refinement  leads  to  exaggeration, 
which  again  easily  passes  into  slackness  and  satiety.  In  this, 
condition  we  grasp  at  the  supernatural,  the  imnataral,  and  at 
sickly  exaggeration,  and  we  despise  the  true,  the  simple,  and 
the  wholesome.  Our  own  period  oflers  distinct  traces  of  ihis 
false  tendency,  and  would  ofler  many  more,  had  not  natural 
science  sown  a  seed  during  the  last  two  centuries,  which  has 
!not  been  wholly  fruitless.  It  places  an  invigorating  know- 
ledge, foimded  on  countless  experiences,  >as  a  barrier  to 
4he  weak  extravagances  of  enthusiasm^  and  had  it  not  been 
as  *firm  and  indestructible  as  it  is,  we  should  have  already 
%eheld  astrology,  magic,  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  imagina- 
tion from  the  Middle  Ages,  seated  on  ike  throne  of  reason, 
tmd  supported  by  a  pvetended  poetical,  philosophiical,  and 
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religious  spirit.  Every  one  who  has  watched  the  signs  of 
the  present  day,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  nature, 
will  feel  how  much  has  still  to  be  accomplished ;  for  nothing 
can  strengthen  the  soul  so  much  as  the  great  truth  which 
this  science  does  not  only  teach,  but  proves, — not  merely 
proves,  but  places  clearly  before  our  view, — that  Nature  acts 
according  to  eternal  laws,  and  that  these  laws  are  constituted 
as  the  mandates  of  an  infinite  perfect  reason,  so  that  the 
Mend  of  nature  lives  in  a  constant  rational  contemplation  of 
the  Omnipresent  Divinity.  This  habit  of  keeping  before  our 
eyes  the  eternal  reason  which  exists  in  nature,  instils  us  with  a 
dislike  to  all  extravagant  enthusiasm,  and  fills  our  souls  with 
a  quiet,  clear  confidence,  which  inspires  mankind  with  courage 
and  ardour  for  important  undertakings. 

ITiere  is  also  something  really  refreshing  to  the  mind,  in 
the  increasing  progress  of  natural  science  by  various  disco- 
veries. It  brings  every  year  new  delight  to  the  friend  of 
truth,  and  never  allows  error  to  establish  herself.  How  many 
victories  has  not  the  natural  science  of  our  century  gained 
in .  this  respect  for  the  cause  of  truth.  There  was  an 
entire  school,  composed  in  part  of  very  intellectual  men, 
whose  eflforts  for  the  promotion  of  science  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge; but  who,  in  the  most  rash  and.  youthful  arro- 
gance, would  have  overturned  everything.  They  endeavoured 
to  cause  experimental  science  to  be  viewed  as  an  object  which 
was  dead,  and  which  had  not  sufficient  power  to  compass 
nature.  How  then  has  our  science  asserted  its  rights  ?  It 
made  a  series  of  discoveries  on  light,  on  the  metallic  bases  of 
earths,  on  the  mathematical  relation  in  the  combination  of 
the  elementary  parts  of  matter,  on  magnetism,  &c.,  in  which 
these  deriders  of  science  had  discovered  nothing,  though  they 
^ad  indeed  dreamt  of  much,  which  little  suited  the  newly 
discovered  facts. 

One  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  influence 
which  is  imparted  by  experimental  natural  science,  is,  that  it 
leads  to  action.  The  tendency  to  dwell  in  general  observations 
and  in  mental  contemplation,  is  especially  visible  in  those 
countries  where  experimental  natural  science,  particularly  the 
experimental  part,  has  only  lately  begun  to  have  an  influence 
on  life,  while  other  branches  of  education  have  been  brought 
to  unusual  perfection.  It  certainly  would  be  lamentable  if, 
throughout  a  whole  nation,  there  was  no  one  who  resigned 
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himself  solely  to  on  intellectual  life,  if  I  may  so  express  it ; 
but  it  is  not  indeed  adapted  to  every  one,  smee  vhere  it  is 
aimed  at  by  many,  it  generally  becomes  an  artificial  dream, 
which  leads  people  away  from  the  mental  and  bodily  activity 
which  constitutes  human  life,  and  from  those  e£Ports  to 
impress  the  stamp  of  Reason  on  everything  surrounding 
them,  towards  which  most  people  are  called,  and  by  which 
they  can,  in  various  ways,  adorn  their  existence. 

Our  Institution  enables  the  cultivated  man  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  Nature  which  are  made  use  of 
in  manufactures;  it  offers  him  practical  instruction  in 
chemistry,  in  the  art  of  drawing,  in  the  use  and  application 
of  mathematics,  and  in  the  study  of  machinery ;  it  opens 
workshops  to  him,  in  which  the  most  important  mechanical 
arts  are  taught ;  it  gives  him  a  general  survey  of  all  the  ma- 
nufactures, and  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  The 
young  man  who  possesses  some  talent  and  industry,  by  aid  of 
the  preparatory  knowledge  and  expertness  which  he  will  here 
gain,  will  easily  succeed  in  whatever  business  he  may  select. 
He  will  indeed  still  have  to  pass  through  the  school  of  expe- 
rience, but  he  is  spared  the  year  of  apprenticeship,  which 
has  frightened  away  so  many  cultivated  young  men  from  busi- 
ness, to  the  great  injury  of  the  progress  of  the  country  io; 
the  industrial  arts  and  in  prosperity.  How  few  there  are  in  our 
kingdom  who  venture  to  spend  their  means  on  industrial 
skill !  They  are  right ;  for  they  neither  imderstand  how  to 
form  a  plan  respecting  it,  nor  are  they  capable  of  judging  of 
the  proposals  which  are  laid  before  them.  But  if  natural 
science  and  its  application  were  viewed  as  a  study  which  was 
suitable  alike  to  young  men  of  higher  stations  in  life,  this 
incongruity  would  soon  cease,  and  many  would  find  a  new 
and  useful  occupation. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  your  Majesty,  that  many 
persons  in  office  would  have  been  far  more  fitted  for  the 
duties  imposed  on  them,  if  they  had  possessed  that  kind  of 
education  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  You,  most  gra- 
cious King,  have  been  desirous,  by  the  foundation  of  this 
Institution,  to  provide  for  this  important  division  of  the 
administration.  It  is  quite  evident  that  languages,  legal  know- 
ledge, and  practice  in  Chancery,  do  not  afford  all  the  prepa- 
ratory knowledge  that  is  requisite  for  the  holder  of  those  offices 
which  are  intimately  connected  with,  and  have  a  direct  infiu* 
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eace  on  trade.  At  the  best  he  acquires^  at  a  later  period,  and 
iNit  gradually,  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  in  which  he  is 
defi^ent ;  but  if  he  has  no  taste  £»  business,  he  win  be  easily 
led.  to  look  down  on  it,  asa  thing  beneath  his  dignity  to  notke ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feand,  that  he  will  not  only  neglect  that 
whieh  may  promote  it,  but  that  by  wrong  directions  he  wiU 
also  stifle  in  the  ecmmiencement  much  that  is  useful.  Whilst 
he  who,  with  dil%ence  and  understanding,  has  benefited  by 
our  Institution,  will  bring  to  his  post  knowledge  and  a  love 
for  business,  and  will  soon  complete  by  experience,  that  in 
whidi  he  then  is  wanting:  he  will  frequently  be  the  kind  and 
niional  adviser,  where  another  would  ooly  have  been  the 
man  in  office ;  by  his  respect  for  industry,  he  will  contribute 
to  remove  the  undeserved  contempt  which  is  such  an  obstacle 
to  its  progress;  he  will  reply  to  the  questions  which  his  sove^- 
veign  may  lay  before  him  relative  to  trade  and  the  welfare  q£ 
the  people,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  make  useful  propo^ds^  not  alone  for  the 
removal  of  impediments  which  still  oppress  the  industrial 
arts,  but  also  for  new  means  to  elevate  them. 

Men  who  have  thus  acquired  a  Eving  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy  will  spread  a  taste  for  it  in  their 
own  circle.  No  science  swords  more  opportunities  for  daily 
conversation  and  communication;  the  objects  lie  so  closely 
around  us,  they  offer  so  much  variety  and  novelty,  they  are 
so  attractive  by  their  utility ;  finally,  they  do  'not  so  easily 
involve  mankind  in  quarrels  as  other  subjects  of  reflection, 
which  sometimes  encourage  dispute  by  their  imcertainty,  and 
sometimes  by  the  share  which  is  taken  in  them  by  human 
passions.  This  distribution  of  a  taste  for  natural  science  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  natural  history  of  our  country 
to  be  inquired  into  more  narrowly,  for  its  productions  to  be 
better  employed,  and  fcx  ford^  discoveries  to  be  more 
rapidly  circulated. 

That  which  was  formerly  alone  designated  as  education 
must  always  remain  imknown  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Our  science  is  more  accessible  to  the 
artisan ;  it  is  more  within  his  reach  on  its  material  side,  if  I 
may  so  express  it;  and  from  its  intellectual  nature,  which 
scarcely  requires  any  extraordinary  preparation,  it  elevates 
him  and  gives  him  a  higher  intellectual  cultivation.  A  certain 
degree  of  the  education  which  is  usually  given,  is  apt  to  lead 
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many  of  the  labourmg  classes  away  hom  iheir  object  in  life ; 
it  makes  them  dissatisfied,  and  give»  them  a  distaste  for  their 
daily  duties ;  it  eoitiees  them  to  employ  tini^aiselyes  in  arts 
and  seiences  which  they  are  neither  able  to  imderstand  nor  to 
use;  it  evei^  mdeed.  leads  them  to  taJke  part  isi  religious  and 
p(^tical  controY^sies,  by  which  they  are  changed  firom  being 
useful  m^abers  of  society,  to  useless  and  even  injurious  ones. 
Our  scienee  leads  the  artisan  to  his  business :  should  he  have 
superior  abilities,  and  that  restless  thirst  for  action  whieh 
iisually  accompanies  them,  he  then  sees  immediately  sur- 
rounding him  a  wide  £eld  in  which  his  mind  may  revel,  and 
where  he  may  earn  riches  and  honour  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  scorned,  and  of  making  hi^ftself  ridiculous,,  or 
even  of  being  involyed  in  culpable  enterprises. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
learned  men  of  my  country  &ncy  that  scientiQe  knowledge  m 
unsuitable,  and  even  injurious,  to  men  in  business,  and  that 
we  should  only  communicate  fragments,  or  recipes^  so  to 
speak,  of  the  material  portion  of  science  to  the  labouring 
classes.  This  view,  held  by  so  many  distinguished  men, 
would  be  alarming,  if  I  did  not  perceive  a  balance  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  particularly  with  the  improvement  of  the  labour- 
iag  classes,  and  who  most  of  them  live  in  countries  where  it 
is  proved  by  long  experience.  I  confess  that  at  the  first  step 
in  my  path  as  teacher,  I  embraced  the  opinion  which  I  now 
defend,  but  I  treated  it  with  doubt,  and  submitted  it  to  a  long 
trial  of  experience  and  reflection.  It  has  not  escaped  my 
attention  that  different  people  from  among  the  labouring 
classes,  who  have  employed  some  of  their  leisure  on  science, 
have  become  unruly,  neglectful  of  their  occupaticms,  and  have 
pursued  mere  visions ;  but  I  never  was  convinced  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  ascribing  the  fault  to  science.  Such 
people  woidd  have  otherwise  wasted  their  time  just  as  much 
on  things  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  whether  they 
might  have  chosen  as  the  object  of  their  unfortunate  activity 
the  perpetuum  mobile,  or  the  c<mstitution  of  the  State,  or 
religion.  In  short,  there  are  some  men  who  have  a  natural 
capacity  to  pervert  everything  they  touch,  and  who  could 
hardly  be  improved  without  recommencing  their  education. 
But  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  were  we  to  believe  that 
these  kind  of  men  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  leiai 
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refined  classes  of  society ;  they  are  found  everjrwhere,  even 
among  those  whose  station  demands  a  learned  education. 
But  in  the  present  case  it  is  evident  the  misfortune  does  not 
proceed  from  too  much  learning.  Science  is  often  repre- 
sented as  too  difficult,  and  the  comprehensive  faculties  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  too  limited.  There  are  many  of  the  laws 
of  nature  which  are  as  easy  to  understand  as  to  apply,  and 
which  are  within  the  capacity  of  every  soimd  understanding ; 
for  instance,  that  all  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  that  tJle 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  raises  quicksilver  in  the  barome- 
ter, and  the  water  imbibed  in  the  pump ;  that  motion  is 
determined  by  the  weight  of  a  body  multiplied  into  its  ve- 
locity. Besides,  every  man  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
proportionate  power  to  comprehend  that  which  most  nearly 
concerns  him ;  and  this  is  why  scientific  laws  are  so  often 
employed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  a  manner  that  we  did 
not  expect.  Experience  has  also  taught  me  by  numerous 
examples,  that  a  good  head,  even  with  the  smallest  degree  of 
preliminary  knowledge,  is  able  to  make  great  use  of  science, 
if  only  diligence  is  not  wanting. 

While  the  labouring  classes  are  to  be  excluded  from  scien- 
tific instruction,  it  is  at  the  same  time  required  that  the 
scientific  man  should  discover  what  use  can  be  made  of 
science  in  the  workshops.  He  must  accordingly  draw  up 
rules,  whose  principles  may  remain  unknown  to  the  work- 
people. The  distinction  is  then  oflfered  to  him  of  becoming 
the  guardian  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  he  must  decline  it 
both  on  his  own  and  on  their  account.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible that  the  philosopher,  even  if  he  should  combine  prac- 
tical views  with  his  deep  knowledge,  should  keep  his  eye 
open  to  all  the  small  individual  circumstances  on  whose  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  depend  any  new  arrangement  in  the  work- 
shop. Let  us  even  assume  that  we  should  find  in  the  man 
of  science  the  singularly  rare,  if  not  impossible,  union  of  all 
those  talents  which  are  necessary  in  science  or  in  the  work- 
shop—-for  the  workshop  also  requires  talents,  which  only  a 
narrow  arrogance  can  look  down  upon  with  contempt ; — if  he 
unite,  I  say,  all  these  natural  endowments,  how  can  he  find 
time  to  use  them  all  ?  If  he  is  to  form  rules  for  the 
workshop,  to  be  followed  by  ignorant  masters,  must  he 
not  live  in  them  that  he  may  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  render  these  rules  comprehensible?     If  he  is  to  pur- 
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sue  higher  science,  must  he  not  retire  to  a  solitude  which  is 
dedicated  to  reflection  and  research  ?  But  even  supposing  the 
^philosopher  had  drawn  up  rules  as  comprehensible  as  rules  can 
possibly  be  made,  still  would  not  many  unforeseen  circimi-. 
stances  appear,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  employed 
them?  It  is  an  actual  impossibility  to  foresee  all  these 
circumstances,  especially  when  new  arrangements  are  being 
introduced.  There  are  many  complaints  of  the  inutility  of 
rules  which  ai*e  found  in  books,  and  they  are  too  frequently 
either  incorrect  or  insufficient.  But  the  fault  often  lies  in  the 
artizan  himself;  sometimes  from  being  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule,  he  overlooks  a  circumstance  which,  though 
apparently  insignificant,  is  really  very  influential ;  sometimes 
he  thinks  that  he  is  wiser  than  the  author  of  the  rules, — for 
self-conceit  is  the  companion  of  ignorance, — and  while  he 
believes  that  he  has  made  an  improvement,  he  makes  use  of 
alterations  which  are  in  contradiction  with  the  end  intended ; 
sometimes,  as  we  have  said  before,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
remedy  unforeseen  difficulties.  It  is,  besides,  almost  incre- 
dible to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  what  false  ideas 
not  only  uneducated  but  educated  men  mingle  with  what  is 
imparted  to  them  as  the  results  of  natural  science,  imless  they 
have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  accurate  and  connected 
knowledge  of  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ignorant  artisan,  from 
his  false  notions,  easily  selects  imperfect  rules  in  preference  to 
perfect  ones  ;  an  accidental  circumstance  which  I  venture  to 
say  is  not  only  of  frequent,  but  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Were  science  to  exercise  a  great  and  comprehensive  influ- 
ence on  industrial  skill  and  trade,  those  even  who  pursue  it 
would  necessarily  themselves  be  drawn  into  some  scientific 
knowledge.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  scientific  man  who 
makes  great  and  extensive  discoveries  for  the  artisan ;  but  the 
latter  must  have  scientific  knowledge  to  understand  these 
discoveries  and  to  recognize  their  value ;  he  must  even  make 
a  nimiber  of  small  after-discoveries,  that  he  may  introduce 
the  principle  of  the  inquirer  into  the  involved  labours  of  the 
workshop. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  difficult  relation  that  subsists 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  philosopher  and  the  artisan, 
has  given  rise  to  an  indescribable  amount  of  confusion.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  see  clearly  what  is  gained  by  both 
parties,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  true  relation  to  one 
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another.  The  philosopher  has  this  advantage  in  such  reciprocal 
oommvmcation,  that  his  attention  is  thereby  constantly  turned 
to  the  individual  facts  of  experience,  which,  though  himself 
starting  from  experience,  he  yet  easily  loses  sight  of,  while, 
building  conclusions  upon  conclusi<His,  he  endeavours  to  raise 
htawelf  to  the  highest  attainable  knowledge.  It  is  a  part  of 
human  nature  that  during  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  we  are 
easily  led  astray,  not  so  mueh  on  account  of  an  inward  fiiuHt 
but  &r  more  because  we  overlook  the  conditions  which  must 
be;  in<duded  in  order  to  respond  to  nature,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  tiie  diains  of  thought,  we  have  indeed  proved  something 
correctly,  only  that  this  something  is  not  found  in  this 
particular  manner  in  the  great  connection  of  nature.  Our 
science  must  therefore  be  diligently  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience.  All  efforts  in  trade,  when  we  become  connected 
with  them,  present  similar  experiences,  which  are  indeed 
very  urgent,  and  in  a  certain  manner  unavoidable.  While 
iHoiie  scientific  man  is  hence  led  to  notice  many  things  on 
which  theory  has  hitherto  not  been  able  to  discourse,  he  is 
impelled  to  make  new  researches,  which  now  correct,  now 
extend  his  knowledge  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  he  experiences 
a  new  and  beneficial  pleasure  in  his  science,  while  he  per- 
ceives how  it  embellishes  our  actual  life. 

The  artisan,  by  his  scientific  acquirements,  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  principles  of  those  things  which 
pass  before  him,  and  on  that  account  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
much  which  was  before  impossible  to  him.  But  this  is  not 
all;  the  higher  development  which  his  reason  has  attained 
during  the  acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge,  allows  Him  to 
labour  with  greater  imderstanding;  and  to  labour  with  under- 
standii^  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rules  in  the  world.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  artisan  works  with 
greater  knowledge,  that  he  performs  his  work  with  love  and 
delist,  consequently,  better  and  more  diligently.  He  will 
feel  himself  improved  and  worthy  to  be  nimibered  among  the 
thinking  and  enlightened  men  of  his  country.  He  will  not 
therefore  blush  for  his  peculiar  occupation,  and  what  belongs 
to  it ;  but  will  feel  more  ashamed  of  the  shabby  artifices  by 
which  many  people  in  business  endeavour  to  gain  unjust 
advantages.  This  reflection  and  this  noble  self-respect  will 
be  beautiftiUy  combined  with  the  spirit  of  invention,  which  is 
so  powerfully  excited  by  our  science.    The  inventive  faculty 


is  inherent  to  our  nature  ;  every  moment  it  calls  forth  ques*^ 
tions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  fresh  efforts.  Many  of 
these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  even  the  less  intelligent  are 
able  to  discover  them.  Here  the  artisan  has  a  gl(»:ious 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  powers,  and  to  develop  the  greata: 
or  less  spirit  of  invention  which  may  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 
It  is  this  spirit  which  produces  improvements  in  all  kinds 
of  industry  and  trade.  With  it  alone  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  rival  the  industrial  skill  of  foreign  coimtries*. 
No  nation  can  ever,  by  imitation  only,  attain  the  rank  of 
another.  If  it  desires  to  compete  with  a  country  which  im^ 
proves  its  trade  by  invention,  it  must  itself  invent,  or  it  will 
always  remain  a  century  behind.  It  is  only  by  inventive 
activity  that  the  honourable  rivalry  and  fraternal  intercomrse 
is  produced,  which  more  and  more  connects  the  people  of 
different  countries. 

Thus  our  Institution  appears  to  offer  an  entire  system 
of  beneficial  influences.  The  teachers  have  here  the  most 
desirable  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  with  experiences, 
and  to  perfect  their  science  by  fresh  experiments.  The  few 
vfha  are  bom  with  talents  peculiarly  adapted  to  science, 
will  find  abundant  means  of  assistance  to  lay  a  foundation  oii; 
which  they  may  continue  to  build.  The  friture  holder  of 
office,  who  is  one  day  to  have  an  influence  on  business,  will 
here  gain  the  knowledge,  the  facility,  and  the  peculiar  kind 
of  intellectual  development  which  is  requisite.  The  young 
man  of  education  flnds  a  school  where  he  can  prepare  him- 
seK  for  business,  without  submitting  to  the  rough  treatment 
which  a  gradually  declining  barbarism  has  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  among  the  different  guilds.  Those  men  who  have 
not  been  favoured  by  a  high  education,  will  here  find  an 
opportunity  to  devel(^  their  mental  faculties,  to  improve 
their  power  of  action,  and  to  raise  th^nselves  to  a  merited 
distinction.  Those  who  leave  our  Institution  will,  each  from 
his  position  in  the  coimtry,  form  new  starting-points  for  the 
distribution  of  useful  knowledge  ;  even  though  it  may  not  be 
their  principal  object,  the  national  spirit  will  gradually  assume 
a  more  practical  direction ;  the  spirit  of  invention  wiU  be 
more  and  more  exalted;  the  natural  productions  of  our 
country  will  be  better  and  more  diligently  employed ;  the  dis- 
coveries of  strangers  will  be  more  rapidly  circulated  among 
us ;  and  by  all  these  united  efforts,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
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prosperity  will  flourish  more  abundantly,  and  the  love  of  our 
mther-land,  and  our  duties  as  feUow-citizens,  will  be  nurtured 
and  increased. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  thus  see  our  country  continu- 
ally advancing  on  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  intellectual 
derelopment,  and  the  honourable  progress  it  has  already 
made,  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions,  and  in  spite  of  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  considering  this, 
we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  long  succession  of  Danish 
sovereigns  who,  dating  from  him  who  fotmded  our  univer- 
sity, have,  with  such  true  patriotic  zeal,  established  so  many 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  education;  but  it  is  not, 
most  gracious  king,  because  your  benefits  concern  us  so 
nearly,  or  because  your  philanthropy  and  condescension  have 
won  all  hearts,  that  your  majesty  is  accompanied  by  the 
gratitude  of  your  people.  No !  impartial  history  will  one  day 
comfirm  the  truth  which  we  utter  to-day,  when  it  relates 
that  Frederick  VI,  already  in  his  youtii,  when  standing 
beside  the  throne,  was  the  benefactor  of  his  coimtry,  who 
powerfully  used  his  influence  to  break  the  chains  which  kept 
the  peasantry  in  servitude,  and  who  thus,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  made  Denmark  a  shining  example  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  when  she  has  exhibited  to  pos- 
terity the  number  of  schemes  for  justice  and  true  civic  free- 
dom that  this  king  has  brought  to  light,  she  will  not  forget 
to  mention  his  peculiar  interest  in  the  national  schools ;  the 
important  and  comprehensive  improvement  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  education  of  the  army ;  the  new  and  progres- 
sively improved  form  which  the  learned  schools  owe  to  him; 
the  important  extensions  and  reforms  which  our  university 
has  received ;  and  the  various  plans,  not  only  for  the  arts, 
but  for  the  sciences,  whose  existence  or  increased  life 
and  vigour  are  owing  to  the  same  beneficent  hand.  That 
which  history  will  one  day  relate  of  your  majesty,  is  grate- 
fully felt  by  our  hearts  to-day.  The  Institution  whose  foun- 
dation we  are  now  celebrating,  adds  to  our  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, and  inspires  us  with  fresh  resolutions  to  contribute  our 
assistance  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  intention  of  the 
father  of  our  country.  May  heaven  bless  the  king  and  his 
family!  May  our  country  prosper,  and  this  Institution 
contribute  to  that  end ! 
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SCANDINAVIAN  SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS. 


1. — Speech  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Scandinavian  Naturalists 

at  Copenhagen,  3rd  July,  1840. 

We  commence  to-day  with  a  series  of  commmiications  and 
transactions  which  will  be  favoured  by  the  good  wishes  of 
all  Scandinavia.  It  is  not  only  as  an  undertaMng  to  benefit 
natural  science  that  it  excites  all  this  sympathy:  were  this 
alone  considered,  there  would  still  be  no  want  of  sympathy ; 
but  it  would  not  be  so  strong  and  so  living,  and  exciting  the 
interest  of  all  the  enlightened  men  of  the  North.  No,  indeed, 
we  here  see  at  once  a  great  and  significant  expression  of 
the  northern  national  spirit,  daily  developing  itself  more 
and  more,  by  which  we  clearly  perceive  tiiat  we  who  are 
sprung  from  one  stem,  and  speak  one  language  understood 
by  all,  (even  though  it  be  in  various  dialects,)  and  who  pre- 
serve venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  conmion  to  us  all, 
have  doubtless  also  great  ends  to  attain  in  common,  have 
one  common  position  to  reach  in  the  world,  and  by  proofs 
of  mutual  love  and  respect,  have  to  maintain  one  common 
brotherhood,  during  a  life  of  prosperity. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  we  already  saw  a  manifestation  of  this  spirit 
in  a  Society  founded  by  a  Scandinavian  philosopher;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  continually  expressed,  partly  by 
the  mutual  appropriation  of  mental  discoveries,  partly  by 
numerous  Mendly  meetings :  but  nothing  ever  happened  in 
this  direction  so  great  and  so  comprehensive  as  the  formation 
of  the  present  Society.  The  meeting  at  Gotheborg,  for  which 
there  was  so  little  preparation,  proved  at  once  how  much 
might  be  expected  from  it;  and  we  need  only  survey  this  nu- 
merous assembly,  which  embraces  so  many  forces,  to  feel 
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convinced  that  our  hopes  will  be  fulfilled.  I  will  not  mention 
here  the  influence  it  exercHsee  on  the  success  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  north,  to  which  the  attention  of  every  one  has  been 
already  turned,  but  I  shall  beg  you  to  side  with  me  upon 
the  influence  which  science  exercises  on  ordinary  northern 
life,  which  has  been  certainly  felt  by  all,  but  hitherto  not 
sufficiently  expressed ;  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be  disinclined 
to  follow  me  from  this  central  point,  on  u  more  extensile 
flight,  into  wider  circles. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advantage  derived  from  meetings  like 
ours,  is  not  alone  directly  scientific,  but  that  it  possesses, 
perhaps  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  a  universally  humanizing 
effect ;  indeed  we  may  csongflder  lAiis  to  be  its  most  important 
function.  This  was  already  remarked  by  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  first  scientific  meetings,  and  has  been  since  acknow- 
ledged by  men  of  the  soundest  judgment.  Meantime,  pai*« 
tkmlarly  in  latter  years,  a  different  opinion  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  itself,  not  indeed  by  means  of  open  oppositicm,  birt 
by  all  kinds  of  condemnations  and  propositions,  which  pvd- 
toeeded  from  an  opposite  view  of  the  case.  The  public  meetings 
were  by  some  considered  nearly  superfluous,  ana  it  was  thei^ht 
better  that  we  ^ould  confine  ourselves  to  sectional  -meet- 
ings, in  order  that  each  person  might  keep  to  his  own  par- 
ticular department.  Although  the  voices  who  advocated  this 
opinion  were  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect,  I  nevertheless 
feel  myself  summoned  in  the  strongest  manner  to  oppose 
them.  I  willingly  allow  that  they  were  raised  from  a  desii<e 
to  promote  fundamental  knowledge,  and  a  self-restraint 
which  is  favourable  to  it;  but  upon  a  nearer  examination 
we  find  that  this  self-restraint  is  much  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  circumscribes  man's  whole  mode  of  comprebensdon, 
and  more  or  less  excludes  from  his  perception  all  that  lies 
beyond  a  self-made  narrow  horizon,  within  whose  boundaries 
much  besides  may  have  been  performed.  At  all  ev^ents 
we  ought  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  public  meetings  can 
be  as  little  replaced  by  the  •sectional  meetingfii,  as  these  othen 
by  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  each  departm^t  there  are  varieus 
euhjects  which  may  possess  an  interest  to  idl  labourers  in 
science ;  and  how  ooidd  a  better  opportunity  be  presented  to 
obtain  a  desirable  view  over  a  portion  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  latterly  made,  and  to  pursue  the  spirit  of  develop- 
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inent  which  governs  the  "whole,  than  at  these  larger  meetings, 
where  new  ideas  and  discoveries  are  proclaimed  abroad. 

By  the  exclusion  of  these  public  meetings,  in  which  we 
must  always  be  desirous  to  hear  short  reviews  on  many 
subjects  which  o«ght  to  be  treated  more  circumstantially 
in  the  sections,  our  whole  undertaking  would  lose  its  unity ; 
and  this  would  not  alone  be  the  case,  if  they  were  entirely 
laid  aside,  which  perhaps  no  one  woidd  propose,  but  even  if 
t3iey  were  treated  as  a  secondary  consideration,  only  to  be 
retained  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 

By  the  public  meetings  we  also  place  ourselves  in  dctive 
connection  with  the  whole  people.  I  know  that  by  many 
this  is  regarded  rather  as  injurious  than  beneficial.  It  is 
thought  that  the  communications  thereby  assume  a  less 
learned  appearance,  a  less  definite  scientific  form,  «nd  we 
must  certainly  allow  that  this  does  sometimes  happen,  indeed 
must  occur,  although  by  no  means  always ;  but  it  is  ano<lier 
question  whether  they  are  right  to  consider  this  as  a  ctear 
irreparable  loss.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the  plea- 
sure which  enlightened  men  who  do  not  belong  to  any  par* 
ticular  department  derive,  from  their  participation  in  them; 
and  the  utility  it  is  to  ourselves,  to  have  truth  represented  in 
new  forms,  is  still  less  considered.  It  is  trae  that  there  is  H 
felse  striving  after  popularity,  a  mere  chase  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  to  produce  an  effect,  which  is  unworthy  of  ti«e 
man  of  science,  and  that  by  such  means  entertainment  is 
af^rded,  which,  in  place  of  being  useful,  only  confuses  aad 
prejudices  those  who  participate  in  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  a  true  statement  of  science  may  be  wrongly  com- 
prehended by  the  uninitiated,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  who 
resolves  to  raise  objections  by  exposing  the  blunders  of  such 
expounders  and  recipients  of  science,  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty; but  neither  would  it  be  difficult  for  him  who  wiik 
equally  hostile  intentions  were  to  peruse  profound  discourses, 
or  learned  books.  However,  a  coi^ict  of  this  kiad  does  not 
lead  to  a  correct  determination,  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  comprehending  the  thing  in  its  true  spirit ;  and  to  this  i 
must  now  call  your  attention. 

By  this  predilection  towards  a  one-sided  conclusion  tliere 
also  arises  the  complaint  expressed  by  some,  that  the  assembled 
naturalists  have  not  met  with  the  repose  which  is  necessary, 
to  enable  them  to  spend  their  time  exclusively  for  the  puv- 
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poses  of  science,  but  that  they  were  impeded  and  disturbed 
by  the  feasts  which  were  given  them,  and  by  other  tokens  of 
hospitality  and  regard  with  which  they  were  received.     I 
believe  that  such  complaints  were  only  made  on  the  occasion 
of  one  meeting  in  Germany,  at  which  I  was  not  present ;  but 
even  if  occasionally  there  have  been  some  foilures  owing  to 
this,  the  assertion  nevertheless  betrayed  in  its  gcnerali^ng 
tone,  an  over-valuation  of  the  knowledge  that  is  collected, 
and    a    want   of    proper   feeling    for    the    imiversal    and 
humanizing  effect  in  the  undert^ddng.     The  whole  meeting 
is  itself  a  festival,  replete  with  the  highest  intellectual  enjoy, 
ments,  naturally  combined  with  others  of  a   lighter  lund, 
which  occurs  with  greater  gain  than  loss,  if  all  is  regulated 
with  moderation  and  with  a  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  spread  this  mis* 
imderstanding,  in  an  assembly  where  the  kindly  feelings 
with  which  the  hospitality  of  Sweden  was  last  year  accepted, 
and  where  the  scientific  activity  which  was  so  vividly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Gotheborg  meeting,  is  still  so  fresh  in  oiu: 
memories ;  but  whenever  a  false  notion  is  proclaimed  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  that  might  gain  adherents  to  its  cause,  it 
is  no  useless  matter  to  bring  ^rward  a  contradiction ;  for 
although  the  comprehension  of  the  purpose  of  such  societies, 
which  is  founded  in  their  nature,  will  undoubtedly  rise 
against  all  attempts  to  replace  them  by  anything  of  a  one- 
sided character,  yet  the  approbation  which  such  objections 
have  gained  from  individuals,  more  or  less  distuibs  the  beau- 
tiful harmony  which  is  a  fundamental  element  of  the  essential 
character  of  our  society. 

But  1  return  to  the  effects  which  I  think  we  may  venture 
to  expect  from  our  undertaking  in  Scandinavia.  Should  it 
appear  to  you  that  I  wander  too  far,  I  beg  you  will  first  con- 
sider, that  thought  naturally  leads  us  to  the  most  extreme 
boimdaries  of  that  which  is  attainable,  and  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  anything  great  and  glorious,  we  must  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  aim  it  holds  before  us,  although  we  know  that  Reality 
everywhere  places  great  obstacles  in  our  path,  which  only 
permits  us  slowly  and  imperfectly  to  approach  this  aim. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mutual  services  which  naturalists 
Tender  one  another,  and  by  which  they  are  so  strongly  bound 
together,  must  be  immensely  increased  by  our  meeting ;  and 
while  science  is  thereby  promoted,  friendship  also  becomes 
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more  cordial  and  more  vigorous,  and  congenial  kindly  dis- 
positions will  be  distributed  by  means  of  lectures,  speeches, 
or  writings,  through  extensive  spheres  of  activity,  by  all 
who  enter  into  such  alliances. 

At  these  meetings  people  from  one  country  behold  the  scien- 
tific arrangements  of  another,  and  discourse  about  them,  now 
with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  these  coimtries,  now  with 
enlightened  fellow- coimtry men,  who  see  things  along  with 
them,  and  therefore  share,  with  the  whole  force  of  a  fresh  im- 
pression, in  the  criticism  and  correction  of  ideas.  In  every 
place  we  shall  find  something  to  imitate,  and  when  nations 
receive  good  from  one  another,  everybody  gains,  and  mutual 
respect  and  kindliness  is  increased. 

One  nation  also  hears  the  tongue  of  the  other  spoken,  not 
merely  in  daily  language,  where  it  is  often  carelessly  treated, 
but  in  carefully  studied  lectures ;  and  when  they  do  hear  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  it  is  in  its  noblest  form,  in  the  more 
enlightened  circles  of  society.  In  all  this  we  may  constantly 
learn  something  from  one  another.  This  is  even  the  case 
in  the  pronimciation ;  for  without  any  unreasonable  attempt 
at  amalgamation,  we  might  with  equal  advantages  smooth 
the  path  towards  it,  if  guided  by  the  example  of  others,  we 
laid  aside  those  inexactitudes  in  language  which  have  not 
hitherto  taken  root ;  and  if,  wherever  custom  was  wavering, 
we  endeavoured  to  agree  upon  that  mode  of  pronimciation 
which  appears  best  adapted  to  the  common  character  and 
law  of  development  of  the  northern  languages. 

We  shall  also  derive  this  benefit  from  our  meetings,  that 
we  shall  gradually  abstain  from  censuring  certain  expressions 
employed  by  our  neighbours,  which  is  such  a  frequent  prac- 
tice between  nations  whose  languages  are  nearly  allied ;  and 
often,  where  a  very  ridiculous  or  disagreeable  association  of 
ideas  is  awakened  in  the  people,  by  some  particular  word 
in  use  among  their  neighbours,  we  might  ward  off  the  offence, 
by  abstaining  from  its  employment  in  written  language. 

The  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage are  still  more  extensive,  if  one  nation  were  to  adopt 
some  of  the  words  belonging  to  the  other.  Sprung  from  one 
root,  the  one  may  in  many  cases  be  easily  and  properly 
enriched  from  the  other.  A  successful  commencement  has 
already  been  made  during  the  last  half  century.  The  Danish 
language  has  adopted  several  happy  expressions  from  the 
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Swedish.  In  spite  of  my  diligent  study  of  Swedish  literature, 
I  do  not  trust  myself  to  say  with  certainty,  whether  some- 
thing similar  has  not  occurred  on  the  part  of  Sweden ;  but 
I  imagine  that  it  is  so.  Among  a  variety  of  means  which 
may  promote  this  mutual  enrichment  of  our  languages,  our 
present  meeting  will  also  hold  a  place,  and  by  no  means 
an  insignificant  one ;  for  language  is  of  essential  use  in  the 
powerful  development  of  natural  science. 

The  importance  which  must  be  attributed  to  our  under- 
taking appears  still  more  forcibly,  when  we  turn  our  looks 
inwardly.     The  manner  in  which  natural  science  searches  for 
reason  which  is  revealed  in  nature,  namely,  by  investigating, 
collecting,  arranging,  and  weighing  all  that  is  offered  by 
experience,  has   this  important  advantage,  that  we  earlier 
arrive  at  an  agreement  in  this  than  in  any  other  science, 
except  mathematics;  for  no  sooner  have  we  discovered  a 
new  condition  of  nature,  or  have  corrected  a  former  mode 
of  comprehension,  than  it  immediately  gains  acceptance,  not 
always  without  opposition,  but  seldom  with  one  more  obsti- 
nate than  is  requisite  for  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
truth.     Misapprehension  cannot  easily  endure  long  where  the 
subject  imder  consideration  can  be  represented  in  its  sensible 
existence ;  and  self-love,  by  which  men  are  often  led  to  the 
most  obstinate  assertions  of  previously  adopted  opinions,  has 
not  here  such  strong  temptations  to  resist,  where  men  are  not 
60  often  conquered  by  the  superior  power  of  another  mind,  as 
by  the  sentence  of  nature  herself.     Therefore,  also,  in  all 
communications  between  naturalists,  the  feeling  is  evident 
that  we  do  not  merely  communicate  something  of  our  own, 
but  something  which  is  discovered  in  nature ;  thus,  however 
great  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  it  does  not  come  forward 
so  strongly  as  in  most  other  sciences.      But  if  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  repose  in  the  natural  sciences  in  com- 
parison with  most  others,  it  is  yet  no  sign  of  a  listless  quiet. 
If  we  have  fewer  struggles  with  one  another,  we  have  greater 
need  to  struggle  with  the  obscurity  which  conceals  from  us 
the  revelation  of  reason,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  physical 
world.     Our  ancestors  have  left  us  many  weapons  for  this 
purpose.     Each  new  discoverer  teaches  again  something  new 
to  his  fellow-combatants.     There  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
progress,  a  constant  development  in  the   natural  sciences, 
and  we  may  say,  a  constant  fermentation;  in  short,  a  mighty 
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activity  of  life,  in  which  the  destructive  forces  are  not  allowed 
to  prevail,  but  are  rapidly  compelled  to  become  constituent 
parts  of  new  creations. 

With  this  inner  life  Natural  Science  approaches  a  great 
future.  The  influence  it  has  hitherto  exercised  in  human  a£&irs, 
however  powerful,  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  which 
is  still  to  be  developed.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  great 
expectations  which  are  cherished  by  every  one,  of  the  con- 
tinued improvement  that  Natural  Science  must  shortly  pro- 
duce, in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war — ^I  share  these  expecta- 
tions, even  with  the  most  sanguine-^but  their  influence  upon 
general  intellectual  improvement  alone  claims  our  attention 
here.  The  numerous  discoveries  which  conduce  to  the 
business  of  life,  are  not  unprofitable  in  this  respect.  Many 
who  formerly  lived  constantly  imder  the  stupii}dng  yoke  oi 
habit,  are  roused  by  each  of  these  discoveries  to  the  necessity 
of  thinking,  and  many  others  are.  also  awakened  to  a  trgsb 
powerful  activity  of  their  minds,  by  their  endeavour  to 
discover  something  new.  We  easily  perceive  hpw  extraordi- 
narily extensive  and  prevalent  this  mental  animation  may 
become ;  but  Natural  Science  itself,  regarded  as  a  means  of 
inteUectual  improvement,  claims  a  far  greater  and  wider 
ii^uence  than  it  has  hitherto  exercised.  It  is  not  yet 
included  in  the  usual  course  of  education ;  at  least  not  in  that 
e£  our  northern  countries.  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion 
that  this  want  may  be  repaired  in  a  riper  age;  to  whicli  I 
reply  that  this  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other 
bmiches  of  education,  but  by  no  means  more  easily.  With, 
the  exceptions  which  are  always  made  for  men  of  remark- 
able talent,  learning  does  not  properly  combine  with  our 
natures,  unless  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for  it  in  childhood. 
So  long  as  people  talked  of  introducing  the  natural  sciences 
into  education  merely  because  they  saw  that  they  contained 
a  tolerable  amount  of  acquirements,  they  repelled  the  most 
intelligent  instructors,  and  with  justice,  for  education  ought 
to  be  intellectual  improvement.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  there  are  talents  in  the  child  which  cannot 
be  fully  developed,  wkhout  the  assistance  of  Natural  Science. 
These  talents  proceed  from  a  natural  apprehension  in  the 
senses;  they  are  developed  in  the  most  various  ways  in 
daily  life,  though  witiiout  arriving  at  that  unity  or  that  in- 
tensity which  Natural  Science  can  bestow  on  them.    But  since 
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education,  by  the  greater  requirements  of  later  centu- 
ries, must  unavoidably  be  very  artificial,  the  soul  is  pre- 
vented fV'om  freely  yielding  itself  to  nature ;  it  must  now  be 
again  led  back  by  artificial  means,  and  this  only  takes  place 
through  Natural  Science. 

As  a  branch  of  education,  it  has  this  higher  aim  to  reach, 
to  mingle  the  sensational  with  the  rational  comprehension, 
and  so  to  succeed,  that  we  may  comprehend  things  as  if 
lioaaon  herself  perceived  them.  I  know  that  to  attain  this 
in  prrA^otion  is  impossible  upon  earth;  but  to  endeavomr 
to  attain  it— to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  this  intellectual  life 
—in  nossible,  and  to  that  point  the  future  education  of 
pontiTity  should  more  and  more  incline.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  tuning  the  methods  of  school  instruction  in  the  natural 
nctvnoes  to  the  same  perfection  as  we  have  brought  them  for 
lan|Cua|KtNi»  ai\d  other  older-established  portions  of  education. 
Hutt  neverthelesSf  we  shall  succeed,  if  we  are  only  first 
Itt^ui^rally  sensible  of  their  importance. 

I  b«4ieve  that  if  Natural  Science  were  thus  to  constitute  a 
1a^  pcu*tiim  of  general  education,  it  would  be  followed  in  a  far 
litroi\||«^r  dt^gree  by  that  e£fbct  which  it  has  already  begun  to 
i»K^nniH!»  dui'ing  several  centuries ;  namely,  by  opposing  that 
tV4\d«M\ey  towaiiis  subtilt^  and  artifice,  which  is  promoted  in 
im>|H^tiwi  to  the  one-^ded  development  of  other  talents. 
Of  ^Hmi^ttt't  1  by  no  means  say  that  other  sciences  should  be 
lU'ttUH^t^l;  ivn  the  eoutrory,  I  think  that  the  development 
uf  N«t\«^l  8eien(H>  would  be  also  defective,  if  it  were  not 
iuliu\Atv(y  uuiteil  with  the  others.  Of  this  I  am  convinced, 
thai  thi*  ^ww*^tii\  pn^itent  reality,  the  practical  spirit,  and, 
I  UU^Y  avUI%  th^  jH^w^rfUU  onward-striving,  yet  glorious  repose, 
whiv^v  way  b^  im^moteil  by  natural  science,  ought  to  form 
\mvl  vvt"  vnu*  t^xwtt^xct^  AV  nen  this  comes  to  pass,  natural 
m^tmuH^  will  ^x^vi;^  a  totally  different  and  a  greater  influ- 
v^u^H^  U)HM\  Ut^^tU)^  and  exi^rated  life  than  it  has  hitherto 
iUMUM  auvl  Ih^  VHv,\\pi^mtum  of  the  naturalist  in  this  future 
\s  III  \\Ui,\  ii^taiu  a  \uvH'h  grater  influence  than  that  which  we 
havM  Uh^^  hilh^^o  uu^lin^  to  grant  it 

U  it  lh^'^'^^^  ^vvid^M^t  to  me^  that  the  just  view  concerning 
|lu«  a^lvautH|g[i^  that  woukl  «^»sue  firom  die  greatest  possible 
Mivily  \vf  S^H^uvliuaviau  literatur«^>  which  has  arisen  from  the 
^ulighti^uu^t  i^'  \h»  %iixm^  has  been  greathr  strengthened  and 
ml^vliH)  by  uvw  ^sl^Y.    I  iepe«t  that  I  do  not  aim  at  an 
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amalgamation.  EacK  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  will  natu- 
rally form  its  own  literature  and  its  own  character ;  but  by- 
means  of  a  well-considered  co-operation  the  literature  of 
Scandinavia  will  be  distinguished  from  that  of  other  nations 
by  important  peculiarities,  so  that  with  a  noble  self-conscious- 
ness we  may  appear  as  united  Scandinavians  to  the  whole 
world. 

If  our  literatures,  with  their  valuable  treasures,  are  but  little 
known  beyond  the  north,  it  is  because  they  are  many  litera- 
tures, and  not  one;  if  our  language  is  only  imderstood  in 
some  few  countries,  it  is  because  we  allow  strangers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  North  possesses  several  languages ;  because  we 
do  not  represent  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  namely,  that  we 
possess  one  common  language,  formed  by  our  literature  into 
two  dialects.  By  a  mistaken  national  pride,  we  have  sepa- 
rated ourselves,  and  caused  strangers  to  imdervalue  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  minds.  Let  us  unite  together ;  let  six  millions 
of  Scandinavians  place  their  power  in  one  scale,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  found  wanting. 

But  the  same  spirit  which  does  not  allow  us  to  be  only 
Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians,  but  requires  that  we  should 
likewise  feel  our  unity  as  Scandinavians,  does  not  again  per- 
mit us  to  be  merely  Scandinavians,  but  requires  that  we  should 
feel  ourselves  members  of  the  great  confederation  of  all 
enlightened  nations.  Our  meetings  should  not  serve  to  isolate 
us  from  this,  but  to  participate  in  it  more  independently,  and 
with  greater  vigour.  The  scientific  meetings  of  each  nation 
may,  in  an  European  sense,  be  regarded  as  provincial  meet- 
ings, but  they  must  be  again  united.  This  may  be  effected  by 
several  among  us  frequently  attending  foreign  meetings,  even 
without  any  definite  arrangement  being  made  for  the  purpose; 
but  it  would  be  beneficial  if  such  a  imion  could  be  secured  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  state.  I  therefore  consider  it  desi- 
rable, that  the  Governmeot,  which  has  already  honourably 
supported  these  meetings,  should  contribute  to  this  end  by 
pecuniary  assistance,  whether  it  were  agreed  that  it  should 
select  those  persons  who  are  to  be  assisted  on  their  journey, 
or  ^^  hether  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  them  to  be  chosen 
by  the  scientific  association  to  which  they  belong. 

It  might  perhaps  conduce  to  a  more  comprehensive  imity, 
if,  every  fifth  year,  persons  selected  from  different  coimtries, 
assembled  at  a  still  greater  meeting:  the  elections  for  this 
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imrpose  might  he  dfitermined  hy  the  assoeiations  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries. 

I  will  venture  upon  one  more  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Scandinavian  meeting,  in  hopes  that  its  members 
will  examine  it  more  closely,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  greater 
maturity,  or  that  they  will  enlighten  us  upon  its  defects.  I 
believe,  namely,  that  it  would  be  very  useful,  if  our  Scan- 
dinavian Naturalist  Association  were  to  choose  a  committee 
for  each  division  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  interval  of  the 
meetings  might  secure  our  interests.  This  might  be  called 
the  Senate  of  the  Scandinavian  Naturalists  and  Physicians, 
and  would  be  in  some  meastire  to  us  what  the  "  Council" 
is  to  the  great  English  societies.  The  members  might  be 
chosen  every  two  years. 

I  conclude  my  address  by  welcoming  our  guests,  who 
are  fraternally  united  with  us,  and  with  the  desire  that  the 
hope  which  we  entertain  of  a  harmonious  and  vigorous  co- 
operation in  our  great  purpose,  may  be  confirmed  by  an 
abundant  and  productive  fulfilment. 

2. — Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the 
Scandinavian  Naturalists, 

It  is  with  the  utmost  delight  that  I  fulfil  the  honourable 
duty  imposed  on  me,  to  welcome  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the 
Scandinavian  Naturalists  within  these  walls,  where  we  retain 
such  a  lively  and  happy  recollection  of  a  former  Meeting.  I 
had  also  the  honour  to  open  that  Meeting,  and  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  the  sentiments  which  I  believe  prevailed  among 
every  one  present.  However  much  I  may  have  failed  in  the 
manner  I  executed  this  duty,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  was  not  considered  that  I  had  mistaken  those 
sentiments.  We  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that 
with  which  we  commenced  our  work,  and  which  has  ruled  it 
ever  since.  Our  principal  aim  was  to  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  Natural  Science  in  the  North ;  but  as  northern 
naturalists,  we  necessarily  and  gladly  united  another  end, 
namely,  to  labour  for  a  fraternal  spirit  in  the  North.  We 
were  desirous  and  were  compelled  to  keep  within  those 
bounds  which  were  set  before  us  by  our  own  principal  aim, 
and  to  leave  to  each  individual  member  what  he  chose  to 
attempt  for  the  same  object,  which  lay  out  of  our  own  sphere 
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of  action.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  that  these  bounds  are 
not  so  narrow  as  they  might  at  first  sight  appear,  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  have  this  important  advantage,  that  they  exclude 
every  addition  which  might  offer  any  occasion  for  disputes. 

The  development  of  language  is  not  the  least  of  the  en- 
deavours by  which  our  Association  can  produce  a  fhitemal 
spirit  in  the  North. 

I  have  ventured  to  touch  on  this  subject,  both  in  our  meet- 
mgs  at  Gotheborg  and  in  the  last  meeting  at  Copenhagen ; 
but  however  frequently  it  may  be  treated,  it  is  still  never 
exhausted.  It  was  my  intention,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to 
c&H  forth  reflections  which  might  serve  to  make  our  efforts  in 
tlie  cause  of  Natural  Science  as  useM  as  possible  to  our  com- 
mon language.     I  call  it  common,  with  the  same  right,  by 
w^ch  all  the  dialects  which  were  spoken  in  ancient  Hellas 
were  called  Greek.     There  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect 
agreement  amongst  us,  that  our  language  is  common  to  U8 
aU ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  this  recognition  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  alive.     That  the  mental  efforts   of  the  North 
may  have  a  really  great  appearance  beyond  our  own  bounda- 
ries, and  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  North,  we  must 
stand  forth  as  one  commimity.  ^  We  can  imagine  in  what  light 
the  spirit  of  Germany  would  be  exhibited,   if  the  love  of 
home  was  carried  to  such  a  length  in  every  German  state,  that 
its  inhabitants  only  desired  to  bear  its  own  particular  name ; 
if  the  Brandenburger,  the  Hessian,  the  Saxon,  the  Wiirtem- 
berger,  &c.    &c.  would  no  longer  be  called  Germans,  but 
each  be  denominated  according  to  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  if  each  maintained  that  he  wrote  the  language 
of  Brandenburg,  of  Hesse,  of  Saxony,  or  of   Wiirtembei^, 
and  thus   in   all  the  other  States    of  Germany.     Without 
descending  to  the  smallest  States,  we  might  easily  obtain  a 
dozen  names,  but  the  distinction  of  names  would  have  led  to 
a  real  distinction.    Each  of  these  divisions  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  bring  forward  its  own  peculiarities  of  dialect, 
and  particularly  those  which  deviated  in  the  greatesi  degree 
from  the  rest.   Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  separation  would 
have   been  broi^ht  about,    which,   if  it  did  not  entirely 
obscure,  would  yet  have  disturbed,  in  a  perplexing  manner, 
the  glorious  name  of  Germany.     Luther,  Copernicus,  Albert 
Durer,    Opitz,   Kepler,  Stahl,  Leibnitz,  Winkelmann,   Les- 
sing,    Goethe,   Schiller,   Mozart,   Kant,   Bessel,  would  not 
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then  have  become  names  which  constitnjtc  the  ornament  of  a 
great  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  is  already  divided  between  two 
dialects,  which  are  distinguished  by  numerous  works  of  talent; 
and  that  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated  into  one ;  but  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
which  subsists  between  brother-nations,  and  familiarity  with 
their  mutual  works,  will  gradually  draw  them  together,  and 
thus  both  literatures  will  be  accessible  to  any  one  who  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  one  of  the  two  dialects,  which  we 
may  justly  call  languages,  so  far  as  they  have  each  of  them 
attained  a  high  cultivation.  In  two  of  the  kingdoms  we 
have  a  perfect  unity  of  language.  Let  us  preserve  this !  It 
certainly  tends  to  our  own  well-imderstood  common  good, 
whereas  the  intellectual  gifts  and  knowledge  which  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  an  opposite  direction  decidedly  produce 
general  harm.  This  warning  against  every  endeavour  which 
aims  at  separating  the  languages,  is  naturally  accompanied 
by  no  prohibition  against  the  improvement  which  each  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  may  bestow  on  its  language  by  its  own 
independent  development :  but  the  aim  must  be  improvement, 
not  separation,  and  the  fraternal  spirit  must  be  its  protection. 
This  is  not  ftmdamentally  different  from  what  has  happened 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  language  which  is  written  in 
Denmark  and  Norway  is  formed  by  the  common  works  of 
their  citizens,  and  so  it  must  also  remain. 

We  shall  then,  besides,  derive  the  advantage  that  one  nation 
will  be  able  to  appropriate  the  discoveries,  and  the  acquisitions 
which  belong  to  the  language  of  the  other.  There  are  many 
natural  objects  in  Norway  which  do  not  appear  in  Denmark ; 
how  willingly  would  we  not  adopt  the  words  used  to  designate 
them !  indeed  how  often  have  we  not  done  so !  Our  Danish 
language  may  in  the  same  way  borrow  from  the  Swedish,  but 
in  doing  so  we  must  make  a  few  alterations  with  respect  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  two  dialects.  But  such  appropriations  are 
not  alone  confined  to  natural  objects.  There  exists  in  each  of 
the  three  neighbouring  nations  an  independently-active  spirit 
by  which  new  effects  and  new  mental  creations  are  produced, 
and  which  must  find  means  of  expression  in  the  different 
languages ;  but  this  should  not  separate  us  from  one  another; 
for  the  spirit  of  the  North  dwells  in  the  combined  languages 
of  the  three  neighbouring  nations.     The  more  we  properly 
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understand  ourselves,  the  nearer  we  shall  approach  one 
another ;  and  yet  this  approach  will  not  prevent  each  from 
retaining  his  own  essential  nature.  But  tnis  must  be  main- 
tained in  love,  and  with  a  brotherly  feeling. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  quit  my  particular  subject  for  some 
moments,  though  only  to  make  such  preparations  for  it, 
that  its  importance  may  appear  in  a  stronger  light,  and  that 
many  misimderstandings  may  be  removed,  to  which  I  was 
exposed,  when  those  exaggerations  were  ascribed  to  me, 
which  are  so  often  united  with  the  endeavour  which  I  ad- 
vocate so  warmly. 

On  a  hasty  glance  it  appears  as  if  the  development  of 
Natural  Science  was  not  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
languages.  The  greatest  part  of  science  is  replete  with  foreign 
words,  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  native  ones  without  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  an  effort  which  would  bring  with  it  but 
small  reward,  and  woidd  also  cause  the  most  extreme  con- 
fusion. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  science  which 
would  lose  its  European  utility,  if  it  were  too  much  clothed 
in  the  peculiar  language  of  each  nation.  It  would  be  blind- 
ness to  deny  this ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  shotdd  fall  into 
a  still  greater  and  more  injurious  error  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nice  the  national  view  of  Natural  Science,  and  its  claims 
in  consequence,  to  a  national  treatment,  and  to  a  national 
development  of  language. 

Whilst  a  mass  of  knowledge  is  imdoubtedly  exhibited  in 
the  numerous  details  of  Natural  Science,  which  must  always 
remain  inaccessible  to  the  midtitude,  even  to  the  multitude  of 
educated  people,  which  knowledge  is  expressed  in  words, 
everywhere  understood  by  scientific  men,  there  is  also  a  part 
of  science  which  ought  to  become  universal  property.  Some  of 
the  subjects  belonging  to  this  class  have  already  received 
a  name  for  ordinary  life ;  but  as  science  progresses  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  invent  new  terms,  and  to  disinter  many 
old  expressions.  Those  parts  of  science  which  are  gene- 
rally popular,  and  which  form  such  a  large  proportion  of 
that  which  is  able  to  be  communicated,  most  particularly 
require  that  the  expressions  should  be  borrowed  out  of  the 
language  itself;  for  language  contains  a  hidden  philosophy 
which  secretly  animates  the  words  so  far  as  they  are  formed 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  essence.  We  must  beware  of 
adopting  the  translations  of  foreign  words,  imless  the  trans- 
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lated  expression  is  so  constituted  that  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  form  it  ourselves,  even  if  the  foreign  model  had  not 
been  before  our  eyes.     We  must  almost  as  much  beware  of 
forming  words  which  express  too  much,  and  become  a  sort  of 
defbution.     Such  words  are  frequently  hard,  and  still  more 
frequently  unmeaning,  that  is  to  say,  unfit  to  denote  all  the 
distinctions  which  the   development  of  tiie  idea  requires. 
Finally,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  those  words  which  are 
difficult  to  pronounce,  and  which  generally  have  an  impleasant 
soimd.     Natural  Science  frequently  places  us  in  a  position 
where  we  are  obliged,  like  the  first  man,  to  give  a  name  to 
a  thing  with  whose  existence  we  were  previously  unacquainted. 
We  are  naturally  unable  to  make  use  of  the  original  fii^edom 
of  man,  or  even  of  that  great  freedom  which  is  employed  in 
the  formation  of  systematic  names  in  Natural  History  and  in 
Chemistry,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  drawing  our 
expressions  from  the  means  which  our  language  presents  to 
us.    All  that  we  are  authorised  to  do  is,  to  employ  them  with 
a  true  mental  f^dom.     Before  any  one  attempts  to  form  an 
expression  for  a  scientific  idea,  he  must  first  be  complete 
master  of  the  idea,  and  see  the  thing  clearly  before  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  discourse  about  it  to  an  assembly  of 
his  distinguished  fellow-countrymen.     He  must  also,  so  to 
speak,  search  the  language  to  discover  whedier  it  already 
contains  a  word  which  is  fit  to  denote  the  idea,  or  whether 
perhaps  certain  laws  of  language,  or  only  intimations  of 
such,  may, serve  him  as  a  guide.     The  more  an  expression 
directly  and  from  the  commencement  speaks  to  the  natural 
sense  of  the  language,  we  may  according  to  rule  be  the  more 
certain  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  right  expression,  and  that 
we  have   placed   our  ideas  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.      But  we  cannot  form    such 
words  and  expressions  with  the  rapidity  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  systematic  names,  which  are 
formed  according  to  certain  rules :    no  ;  here  every  suitable 
pew  expression  is  either  a  fortunate  discovery  or  a  welcome 
invention.     These  are  collected  together  in  the  course  of  time 
by  the  united  efforts  of  many.     The  co-operators  in  this  work 
must  not  be  discouraged  if  many  words  do  not  afterwards 
prove  suitable ;  they  must  learn  to  know,  that  the  less  happy 
expressions  may  in  the  course  of  time  harmlessly  pass  away; 
but  they  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  justice  of  theirf  ellow- 
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citiaeiiBy  tliat  tiie  good  which  has  been  sttBined  will  not  be 
foigotten  amidst  tlieir  less  fbrtonate  efforts.  Meetings  such 
as  the  present  appear  to  me  peculiarly  adapted  for  snch  oon- 
sideratioDS,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  we  may  aooom- 
plish  sometiung  to  this  purpose  in  the  present  association. 

I  mii^  pefhaps  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  that  jou  approve 
of  all  tibat  I  have  said,  but  that  you  still  regard  Uie  influence 
vdiioh  Natnnl  Seienoe  exercises  upon  languages  as  slight.  It 
is  of  no  small  in^ortance  to  proTe,  that  the  extent  of  its 
influence  is  vexy  great  and  significant. 

Every  one  who  contemjdates  the  history  oi  science  will 
see  wluit  a  great  influence  it  has  already  had  upon  lan- 
guage, although  it  at  first  received  but  slowly  and  step  by 
step  a  popular  representation,  and  although  hitherto  it  has 
reached  but  a  small  part  oi  the  extent  to  which  it  is  destined 
in  time  to  attain.  How  many  names  of  scientific  objects  which 
were  fimnerly  only  known  to  a  few,  it  has  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  all  educated  people,  and  how  many  others  it  has  itself 
ooostmcted,  and  by  that  means  given  us  expressions  which 
nmj  be  also  empkyed  beyond  the  limits  of  actual  Natural 
Seienoe!  We  must  also  recollect  that  it  is  very  little  more 
tium  two  centuries  since  attempts  were  seriously  made,  though 
tiiey  were  at  first  but  feeble,  to  express  scientific  things  in  po- 
pilar  language,  independent  of  the  primitive  Roman  tongue. 

When  the  great  astronomer  Kepler  in  die  year  1616  pub- 
fiahed  a  German  extract  from  Archimedes,  he  found  it  neces- 
waarj  to  give  Latin  translations  of  the  German  technical  terms 
tivni  in  use,  in  order  that  those  who  had  been  hitherto  accus- 
toned  to  the  Latin  should  understand  it  easier.  Among  these 
we  meet  with  **Bjraias,— circularis  linea  ;'*  '*  Umbkraiss, — cir- 
eomferenlia ;"  *•  Bogen, — arcus ;"  "  Winkel, — angulus ;"  and 
several  still  more  fiimiliar  words,*  which  were  certainly  not 
new,  bat  now  appeared  with  that  precision  which  must  pecu- 
liflily  briong  to  technical  words.  They  became  much  more  ex- 
tmnv^dy  used  as  they  were  employed  on  innumerable  occa- 
noofl,  where  formerly  only  Latin  wends  were  admitted.  It  will 
be  at  onee  understood  how  much  the  use  of  German  words 
ffiMiMi^d  thousands  to  gain  admittance  to  the  fundamental 
tmtliaof  mathematics,  to  whom  the  Latin  words  of  the  science 
alwiqns  lenuiin  somewhat  strange.     If  we  were  only  treating 

*  I  have  bommed  this  example  from  Carl  Ton  Ranmer's  "  Venoch 
A3.C.— Bncfas  der  CrystaUkonde.''     (Berlin,  1820.) 
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about  a  few  teclinical  words,  for  instance,  only  about  terms 
used  in  mathematics,  it  would  not  be  a  thing  of  any  great  im- 
portance, but  we  speak  here  of  a  universal  law  for  the  com- 
mimication  of  science.  I  am  aware  that  those  philosophers 
who  have  not  been  engaged  in  popular  communications, 
attribute  very  little  importance  to  this  transference  of  tech-, 
nical  words  into  the  mother-tongue ;  but  the  importance  is 
sufficiently  decisive  to  those  who  have  themselves  attempted 
popular  commimication.  Bat  we  do  not  here  speak  of  tech- 
nical words  alone.  This  effort  to  introduce  popular  tech- 
nical words  is  only  part  of  a  comprehensive  endeavour  to 
introduce  popular  modes  of  expression  and  popular  represen- 
tations. I  do  not  here  refer  to  that  endeavour  towards  a 
universal  comprehensibility,  which  often  leads  to  a  discur- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject,  but  only  to  such  as,  with- 
out sacrificing  brevity  and  precision,  attains  its  popularity 
alone  through  the  simplicity,  the  aspect,  and  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  naturalization  of  its  expression.  Even  men  of 
great  learning  in  those  departments  where  no  communica- 
tion occurs,  and  whose  knowledge  of  languages  gives  them 
the  key  to  foreign  technical  words,  will  find  that  by  means 
of  that  kind  of  popular  communication  we  have  here  men- 
tioned, they  wiU  arrive  at  a  far  more  lively,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  direct  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It 
will  not  be  useless  to  illustrate  this  with  a  few  examples. 
It  is  sufficiently  known  what  is  meant  by  the  words  barometer 
and  thermometer ,  even  the  origin  of  these  terms  is  familiar 
to  those  who  understand  Greek,  and  to  many  more  besides. 
Nevertheless  we  frequently  hear  these  words  confounded, 
which  does  not,  however,  proceed  from  ignorance,  but  because 
the  ideas  are  not  directly  or  sufficiently  attached  to  the  words; 
if  we  were  to  say  air-pressure-indicator,  heat-indicator,  these 
mistakes  would  cease.  Foreign  technical  words  also  frequently 
lead  to  an  artificial  representation  of  things,^  for  example, 
"  In  order  to  judge  of  the  weather,  we  must  know  the  barome- 
trical, thermometrical,  and  hygrometrical  condition  of  the 
air,  and  therefore  we  must  make  observations  upon  the  baro- 
meter, thermometer,  and  hygrometer."  Whereas  if  we  keep 
closer  to  the  mother- tongue,  we  shall  say,  *'  In  order  to  judge 

*  I  have  not  taken  these  examples  from  any  particular  book,  but  I 
formed  them  from  expressions  used  in  certain  German  and  Danish 
works. 
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of  tie  weather  we  must  know  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
the  amount  of  heat  and  damp,  which  may  be  observed  by 
means  of  the  instruments  intended  for  that  purpose." 

But  it  may  still  be   objected  that  this  cannot  act  very 
extensively,   since  Natural  Science  is  not  an  affair  of  the 
people.     I  confess  that  hitherto  it  has  been  too  little  so ; 
but  the  whole  course  of  development  of  the  hiunan  race 
necessarily  obliges  it  to  become  so  more  and  more.     I  repeat 
what  I  already  said  at  our  first  meeting  in   Copenhagen, 
with  regard  to  this,  that  there  is  a  great  future  before 
Natural  Science.     Regarded  on  one  side  this  future  already 
reveals  itself  in  strong  features;  namely,  that  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  of  natural  science  impels  so  many  people  to 
work  in  accordance  with  its  dictates.     Undoubtedly  most 
people  will  do  this  without  any  knowledge  of  science,  but 
they  tmconsciously  gather  fragments  of  it,  which  distribute 
many  seeds  for  reflection.     Others  will  strive  after  the  know- 
ledge which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  labours,  and  will 
thence  have  their  minds  directed  towards  science,  and  among 
these  some  will  also  be  induced  to  cultivate  that  knowledge 
with  a  higher  aim  in  view.     But  all  these  aids  in  its  support 
are  not  the  chief  object  here.     Our  attention  is  particularly 
turned  to  the  influence  which  science  may  possess  over  general 
intellectual  development,  and  indeed  in  consequence  of  its 
own  nature.    Although  much  has  been  already  said  upon  this 
subject,  it  wiU  still  be  necessary  to  recur  to  it  for  a  long 
time  to  come.     Man  is  connected  with  nature  in  coimtless 
ways.     All  the  organs  of  his  understanding  are  indeed  natural 
objects,  and  subject  to  natural  laws.     Even  most  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  Natural  Science,  are  aware  of  many  results 
which  science  has  supplied  on  the  meaning  of  what  we  witness 
by  our  senses,  by  the  commimications  which,  so  to  speak,  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  hand  to  hand ;  for  instance,  that 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  is  not  fixed,  that  the  rainbow  is  only  a 
phenomenon  of  light,  that  the  echo  is  a  reverberation  of  soimd, 
and  innumerable  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  living  bodies.     Much  knowledge  has  passed  out  of 
Natural  Science  into  daily  life,  and  frequently  indeed  in  a  very 
obscure  manner ;  the  more  our  mental  life  is  developed,  we 
shall  feel  still  further  impelled  to  obtain  a  clear  and  connected 
knowledge  concerning  it,  and  the  more  science  is  enabled  by 
its  progress  to  satisfy  such  desires,  they  will  assume  a  more 
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'  animated  and  determined  position ;  but  tliis  will  also  happen 
with  respect  to  all  our  relations  with  the  outer  world.  We 
are  incessantly  receiying  impressions  from  the  weather,  and 
we  stand  in  the  most  various  relations  to  the  climate  in 
which  we  live.  Were  we  not  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
universal  ignorance  of  the  laws  whence  these  effects  proceed, 
would  it  not  appear  absurd  ?  But  this  ignorance  begins  to 
be  dissipated  by  a  desire  for  knowledge,  which  will  continue 
to  increase  with  the  development  of  tide  mind,  as  well  as  by 
the  advancing  aids  of  science,  through  which  our  questions 
may  be  answered.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  our  relations 
with  the  whole  of  nature,  with  a  few  alterations  which  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Every  step  on  earth  causes  us  to  per- 
ceive a  testimony  of  the  past  ages  of  the  globe.  The  clearer 
the  insight  we  possess  by  means  of  which  we  cultivate  the 
earth  by  agriculture,  so  much  the  more  shall  we  endeavour  to 
understand  its  condition,  and  this  will  be  the  case  in  a  still 
bigher  degree  with  respect  to  the  natural  laws  of  vegetation. 
Ought  there  not  to  come  a  time  when  every  enlightened 
labourer  may  delight  in  his  knowledge  of  the  inward  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  and  the  laws  of  germination,  the  laws  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  their  silent  respiration,  &.c.  ?  In 
a  superficial  comprehension  of  the  subject  it  will  be  said, 
and  not  without  an  apparent  foundation,  that  what  science 
is  able  to  communicate  upon  all  these  things  is  partly  too 
meagre  and  partly  too  learned ;  but  they  forget  that  we  here 
speak  of  a  future  time,  and  of  one  indeed  which  is  tolerably 
£stant.  It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  in  the  course  of  time 
science  will  yield  a  much  more  perfect  knowledge,  but  I  must 
add  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  its  results  will  be  also  much  more 
clearly  expressed,  according  to  the  greater  degree  of  inward 
perfection  which  it  has  reached.  In  the  endeavours  which 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time  which  lies 
before  us,  to  render  science  accessible,  many  new  ideas  must 
offer  themselves,  and  along  with  them  also  numerous  occasions 
for  new  expressions.  We  must  remember  that  we  here  speak 
of  all  that  can  be  comprehended  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth, 
which  is  matter  of  instruction  to  mankind  in  general.  Even 
the  science  of  language  wiU  by  this  means  make  a  new  start, 
and  in  certain  directions  gain  a  previously  unknown  richness, 
which  will  also  exercise  an  influence  in  many  other  ways. 
With  all  this  development  before  our  eyes,  I  can  only  desire 
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that,  as  true  Scandinavian  brothers,  we  may  work  together 
for  the  improvement  of  our  northern  language,  or  if  you  will, 
for  our  several  northern  languages. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  leave  imdisturbed  the  thought  of  much 
that  has  been  already  done  to  remove  the  impediments  for 
such  a  future,  as  well  as  the  steps  which  we  have  already 
begun  to  malce  in  its  advance.  How  much  the  dark  prc^ju- 
dices,  which  the  mists  of  ancient  times  have  spread  over  our 
north,  and  which  have  been  cherished  and  nmtured  by  aver- 
sion and  hostility  between  neighbouring  countries,  have  now 
vanished  before  the  light  of  knowledge,  which  we  may  hope 
will  never  be  again  obscured.  Our  Naturalist  Associations 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  greatest  of  those  pub- 
lic demonstrations,  but  they  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
We  have  seen  youth  with  generous  eniiiusiasm  wander  from 
one  kingdom  to  the  other,  only  to  form  acquaintance,  friend- 
ship, and  brotherhood.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  so  many 
pilgrimages  for  the  sake  of  enlightenment  and  love,  however 
small  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  events  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  large  mass  of  the  people  step  forward.  It  may  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all,  to  see  the  North  governed  by 
two  enlightened  and  highly-cultivated  sovereigns,  who  pro- 
mote this  Scandinavian  endeavour  towards  intellectual  im- 
provement. This  feeling  receives  a  still  greater  life  and 
Btrength  by  the  presence  at  this  our  opening  Meeting  of  the 
noble  king  of  the  coimtry,  who,  if  his  exalted  position  did 
not  call  him  to  other  du£es,  would  be  a  distinguished  par- 
ticipator in  our  labours,  and  who  has  besides  in  many  ways 
favoured  our  imdertaking  with  his  enlightened  benevolence. 
I  am  convinced  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all  when  I  here  offer 
him  our  earnest  and  respectful  thanks. 

Therefore,  with  the  most  joyful  anticipations,  I  open  this 
our  fifth  Scandinavian  Naturalist  Association. 
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The  two  following  addresses  are  not  indeed  of  a  scientific  nature,  but 
they  spring  from  a  scientific  contemplation  of  the  world,  in  which 
religion  and  morality  are  both  included.  No  new  religion  or  code  of 
morals  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  but  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  written.  One  of  the  most  enlightened  and  reflecting 
naturalists  of  the  North  thus  comprehended  them,  after  reading  the  first 
of  the  two  addresses  which  are  now  communicated.  We  only  insert 
these  works  in  the  present  collection,  with  the  desire  to  prove  more  and 
more  how  the  comprehension  of  the  highest  aim  of  the  human  mind, 
which  proceeds  from  a  scientific  view  of  the  world,  not  only  accords  with 
the  convictions  which  We  all  possess  in  common,  but  may  also  contribute 
to  throw  greater  light  upon  the  silbject. 


I.— TAd  relation  between  the  Young  and  Oldf  toith  especial 
reference  to  Young  Men  on  their  first  entrance  into  the 
World,  A  Speech  delivered  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Society  ''for  Posterity;'  the  4th  Marchy  1844. 

I  HAVE  been  mucli  gratified  by  the  honourable^invitation 
which  I  have  received,  to  address  this  highly  respected  circle 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  consider  it  a  summons  to  speak 
at  the  meeting  of  a  society  whose  foundation  originated  in 
disinterested  love  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  our  coimtry, 
and  which  owes  its  steady  support  to  a  social  spirit  which 
did  not  expire  with  the  foimder,  or  with  the  first  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  whose  present  condition  is  not  less  pros- 
perous and  hopeful  than  in  the  period  of  its  vigorous  youth. 
Its  greatest  achievement,  the  schools  whence  so  many  active 
and  in  part  highly  meritorious  men  have  proceeded,  continue  to 
labour  for  youth,  with  undiminished,  we  may  indeed  say  with 
increasing  effect,  and  thence  to  sow  seeds  which  will  germi- 
nate and  branch  out  into  an  imseen  future.  We  ought  never 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  praise  on  the  silent 
conquests  which  are  made  in  the  service  of  mankind,  by 
sowing  the  seed  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  as  these  are  outshone  in  the  daily 
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course  of  things,  by  the  glare  surrounding  many  other  under- 
takings which  are  often  far  less  beneficial. 

In  connection  with  these  sentiments,  I  am  naturally  desi- 
rous that,  by  my  present  address,  I  may  be  able  to  contribute 
luy  small  portion  to  the  object  of  the  society.     I  have  there- 
fore chosen  a  subject  for  my  discourse  to  which  I  have 
been  long  attached.     It  has  grieved  me  much  latterly  to 
observe  how  frequently  the  relative  position  of  the  young  and 
old  has  been  comprehended  with  opposite  prejudice,  which, 
not  permitting  the  conciliating  truth  to  be  constantly  and 
openly  displayed,  has  therefore  prevehted    it  from  being 
developed  as   strongly  as   it  ought  to  be,  though  it  has 
often  silently  asserted  its  practiced  validity.     I  have  viewed 
this  relative  position  with  the  same  eye  as  the  natural  philo* 
sopher  views  nature.     He  first  endeavours  to  discover  the 
law  by  which  all  things  are  governed,  and  afterwards  more 
readily   distinguishes  the  meaning  of  each  individual  law. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  are  able  in  our  investigations  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  law  of  existence,  by  which  the  life  and 
action  of  the  rational  being  is  governed,  and  by  that  means 
we  most    clearly    perceive   the  rights    of  each    individual 
portion. 

The  extent  of  the  subject,  the  narrow  limits  of  a  speech, 
and  even  the  purpose  of  the  present  meeting,  must  determine 
me  to  confine  my  task  to  the  relation  which  exists  between 
those  of  our  own  sex,  and  especially  between  those  who 
belong  to  an  earlier,  and  those  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
life. 

I  request  the  patience  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  my  young  friends ;  for  even  if  I  bring  forward  many 
things  which  are  not  specially  intended  to  apply  to  them, 
we  shall  yet  mention  some  which  are  nearly  connected  with 
their  own  welfare  ;  and  with  reference  to  those  of  a  riper 
age,  I  hope  that  the  chief  substance  of  my  address  may  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  them.. 

There  have  been  many  wise  proverbs  and  maxims  on  the 
relation  between  the  young  and  old,  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  known  since  the  most  ancient  times^  and  which 
circulate  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  however,  exercising 
a  proper  influence  on  human  life ;  indeed,  the  full  truth  of 
their  meaning  is  only  first  clearly  understood  when  the 
proper  time  for  their  application  is  past.   A  thorough  exami- 
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nation  of  this  remark,  whose  influence  extends  fbr  beyond 
the  range  of  thought  within  which  we  will  at  present 
keep,  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  of  my  address ;  I  can 
here  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  those  proverbs  arc 
usually  proflTered  in  the  form  alone  of  experiences.  This 
contributes  much  to  weaken  their  effect.  They  have  not 
actually  been  experienced,  and  therefore  fail  in  the  sensibly 
restraining  power  which  they  otherwise  possess.  To  those 
who  have  not  themselves  mentally  comprehended  and  exa- 
mined the  experiences  from  which  these  maxims  are  taken, 
they  exist  as  empty  abstractions,  and  are  treated  with  indif- 
ference as  trivialities.  Added  to  this,  those  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  these  maxims  have  been  frequently  led  to  th^ 
adoption,  merely  by  an  indistinct  variety  of  impressiona^  so 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  proverb 
that  is  cited,  and  consequently  cannot  properly  apply  it.  Al} 
these  misapprehensions  may  be  of  course  remedied,  if  the 
matter  is  placed  in  the  light  of  reason.  This  may  be  done, 
and  has  happened  in  various  ways ;  but  I  have  selected  one 
method  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  been  tried, 
and  which  seems  to  me  capable  of  placing  my  object  in  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  life  itself. 

In  all  that  occurs,  for  which  we  can  trace  a  general  pur- 
pose and  a  rule,  we  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  obeys  a  law. 
That  an  unsupported  body  falls,  that  the  seasons  continually 
succeed  one  another  in  the  same  order,  that  our  blood  is  in 
constant  circulation,  are  all  examples  of  such  laws ;  which 
have   besides   been    better  developed    and    determined,   by 
Natural  Science.     But  the  same  fixed  laws  prevail,  not  alone 
in  mere  material  nature,  but  also  wherever  the  spiritual  is 
expressed,  although  they  are  often  concealed,  because   the 
effects  which  take  place  in  conformity  to  very  different  laws, 
here  cross  each  other  far  more  frequently  than  in  material 
nature ;    but  it  is  easy  to   find  a  considerable   number  of 
examples  even  here,  which  in  spit^  of  those  causes  are  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  for  instance,  that  light  rejoices,  that  darkness 
terrifies,  that  uniformity  fatigues,  that  arn^ance  excites  ene- 
mies.    Further,  the  whole  of  existence,  and  not  merely  por- 
tions of  it,  is  governed  by  laws,  and  these  again  are  not  a  mere 
collection  of  laws,  but  one  whole,  in  which  one  part  cannot 
be  considered  without  the  other.     They  are,  finally,  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  a  blind  irrational  necessity,  which 
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is  in  itself  a  chimera,  but  they  constitute  one  whole  all- 
embracing  and  penetrating  dominion  of  Reason,  in  which  even 
the  abuse  (that  is,  the  unreasonable  employment)  of  freedom, 
may  awaken  powers  which  cause  the  efibcts  of  evil  to  serve 
the  ends  of  Reason. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  those  things  which  seemed  to  be  only 
connected  with  the  material  world,  receiye  a  spiritual  sag- 
nification,  and  those  precepts  which  appeared  arbitrary  bear 
a  stamp  of  reason,  without  which  they  would  be  viewed  with 
dislike  by  the  free  i^irit.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
impression  thus  made,  we  must  retain  a  lively  and  active 
contemplation  of  it  in  our  minds.  The  mere  recognition  of  it 
is  useless. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  considerati(m  to  the  different  ages  of 
man.  Each  is  designed  to  make  a  peculiar  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  being  which  it  embraces ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  exercises  a  very  important  influence  on  thoae 
beings  which  are  in  other  stages  of  life. 

We  all  know  that  the  child  is  not  merely  appointed  to 
replace  the  loss  which  death  occasions  in  the  numbers  of 
mankind,  or  to  increase  those  numbers,  but  that  it  is  also 
destined  to  take  part  in  the  advancing  development  of  the 
human  race.  I  may  pass  very  briefly  over  such  well-known 
things ;  I  might  indeed  omit  tiiem  entirely,  if  I  did  not  wish 
this  very  hour  to  recall  them  vividly  to  our  contemplation. 
We  should  be  astonished  at  the  rapid  development  of  the  child, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  if  habit  had  not  familiarised  us 
to  it.  But  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  liveliest  interest 
being  awakened  in  those  who  daily  watch  the  child.  It  has 
been  often,  and  truly,  remarked,  that  at  the  earliest  age, 
it  leams  proportionately  more  than  in  any  period  of  equal 
duration  in  after-life ;  and  even  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  childhood  great  progress  is  made,  if  proper  nourishment 
is  afforded  to  the  mind.  Actual  childhood,  which  natundiy 
does  not  last  equally  long  with  all  children,  has  clearly  its 
own  peculiar  method  and  mode  of  development,  only  to-  a 
certain  degree  disdmiiar  in  all.  If  anything  is  neglected  at 
this  period,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  retrieved  than  it  would 
have  been  to  acquire  it  at  the  proper  time ;  and  if  the  natural 
measure  of  capacity  is  overstepped  in  any  one  direction — ^for 
instance,  if  the  child  is  given  too  much  instruction-— the  true 
and  healthy  equilibrium  is  often  lost  during  the  whole  of  life. 
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Quldhood,  thus,  has  its  peculiar  scheme  of  deyelopmeat, 
which  can  neitber  be  perfectly  repkced  at  another  period  of 
li&,  nor  can  it  be  usefully  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  the 
extent  within  which  all  this  holds  good  is  limited,  and  that 
we  may  sometimes  successfully  recover  what  at  an  earlier 
period  was  neglected.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
recognising  the  natural  law,  although  an  exception  may 
indeed  be  made  for  those  endowed  with  unusual  powers  of 
mind. 

We  might  be  easily  led  to  think  that  the  child  only  lives  fin- 
its  own  development ;  but  we  need  only  consider  the  matter 
somewhat  more  closely,  to  discover  that,  unconsciously,  it 
bestows  much,  while  apparently  it  only  receives.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  pleasure  which  men  derive  from  children,  is 
not  confined  to  the  parents,  but  is  shared  by  all  around.  This 
pleasure  embraces  elevating  impressions,  which,  though  they 
are  seldom  accounted  for,  are  nevertheless  received.  The 
picture  of  innocence  which  we  behold  in  the  child,  is  not 
without  its  influence  on  us.  The  feeling  of  a  disposition 
and  an  inclination  to  kindly  actions,  which  is  awakened  with- 
in us  by  the  sight  of  a  child,  and  which  is  connected  with  a 
sensation  of  power,  though  apart  from  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
the  feeling  of  love  which  is  thence  aroused  within  us;  all 
this  is  not  lost  on  ourselves,  though  we  do  not  express  it  in 
books.  The  parents,  silently  and  unnoticed,  become  teachers, 
in  endeavouring  to  assist  the  child  in  its  powers  of  compre- 
hension and  tlurst  for  knowledge;  and  thoughts  previously 
slumbering  are  frequently  roused  within  them.  As  the 
child  advances,  new  tasks  are  imposed  on  the  grovm-up  man, 
which  are  not  without  their  use  to  him ;  for  he  must  indeed 
be  more  attentive  to  his  own  improvement,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  inwardly  ashamed  of  himself  before  the  child. 
But  this  shame  does  not  arise  from  vanity, — ^it  is  not  produced 
by  the  child ;  it  is  allied  to  that  modesty  which  we  could 
imagine  a  man  would  feel,  were  he  conscious  that  an  angel 
stood  beside  him. 

So  closely  is  the  life  of  the  child  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  grown-up  man.  And  yet  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  say  upon  this  subject  is  far  from  exhausting  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  quit  the  youthful  period  in  the  life  of 

man  without  mentioning  that  the  love  which  springs  from  the 

.reciprocal  influence  between  the  child  and  those  of  a  riper  age 
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surrounding  it,  is  itself  a  lair  of  existence,  whose  connection 
■with  the  nature  of  things  we  have  now  partly  beheld,  and 
which  exercises  a  wide  imd  comprehensive  influence  on  the 
life  of  society  in  general.  It  need  searealy  be  mentioned, 
that  all  this  exists  even  in  greater  force  in  the  love  between 
parents  and  children.  We  now  pas^s  from  the  period  of 
actual  childhood,  to  that  whicli  exists  between  it  and  youthful 
manhood. 

I'here  is,  of  course,  here  also,  a  certain  education  best 
adapted  to  this  stage  of  life.  I  may  be  very  brief  on  this 
point.  It  is  that  kind  of  education  which  is  afforded  by  the 
best  schools,  and  which  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  to  which  also  must  be  added  the  stc^e  of 
derelopment  of  that  particular  time;  hut  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  condition  of  our  schools  may  stilt 
deviate  mach  irom  what  they  ought  to  be  if  they  followed 
the  path  of  nature;  which  deviations  either  may  and  must 
be  removed  at  no  short  distance  of  time,  or  at  any  rate 
must  be  cleared  away  at  a  somewhat  further  stage  of  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  when  the  youth  begins  to  look 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  he  feels  an  ardent  desire 
to  be  able  to  step  at  once  into  the  rank  of  young  men  of  a. 
riper  age,  and  in  order  that  he  may  share  their  Ireedom, 
he  gladly  chooses  their  labours.  This  desire  may  sometimes 
proceed  from  a  good  motive,  but  it  is  often  merely  an  un- 
seasonable wish  to  free  himself  from  a  useful  restraint,  and 
it  is  then  to  be  lamented  if  the  parents  or  guardians  yield 
to  it.  My  situation  in  life  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
gather  experiences  with  regard  to  this,  which  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  we  have  already  learned  bom  the  reflec- 
tion and  experience  of  many  centuries ;  for  instance,  that  at  a 
certain  age  the  bodily  labour  which  a  young  man  is  usually. 
subject  to,  cannot  be  undertaken  benefieially,  but  that  it 
rather  injures  the  health,  and  along  with  it  the  physienV 
development;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  mental  labour. 
The  studies  which  are  assigned  to  the  youth  at  the  age  when 
he  leaves  the  more  advanced  schools,  do  not  merely  require 
preparation,  but  also  a  certain  maturity  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  without  which  the  more  independent  manner  of  study- 
ing does  not  lead  to  the  object  in  view.  Many  young  men 
who  can  make  considerable  progress  in  various  and  difficult 
sciences,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  daily  assistance  which  the  school* 
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afford,  will  advance  but  lamely  and  insecurely  in  the  Toy 
Mune  branches,  if  they  study  under  those  conditacnis  which  aie 
offered  by  the  university. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  influence  between  the 
boy  and  the  adult,  we  will  for  the  sake  of  brevity  espeaaXty 
notice  the  relation  between  &ther  and  son.  The  former 
has  tQ  overocnne  fresh  difficulties  during  the  transition  of  the 
child  to  the  age  of  boyhood ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  enten 
on  a  new  and  higher  sphere  of  action.  Along  with  the 
understanding  of  ^  boy  a  force  of  will  is  developed  whidi 
may  lead  to  evil  or  to  good ;  he  must  be  guided,  even  some- 
times compelled,  to  suhnmit  to  reason,  but  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  be  not  weakened.  The  amiable 
feelings  on  which  severity  is  founded,  are  often  imperceptible 
to  the  son  who  submits  with  inward  dislike  to  the  paternal 
power.  The  instruction  which  the  son  must  now  receive 
is  more  varied  and  of  a  superior  order.  Even  if  the  father  is 
able  to  commit  part  of  his  anxiety  to  a  school,  there  still 
remains  no  small  proportion  <^  guardianship  and  responsi- 
bility in  his  own  hands.  But  the  ^Either  is  not  alone  led 
to  reflection  and  anxiety  by  affection  for  his  son;  mucii 
self-denial  and  many  powerful  exertions  are  also  required  of 
him.  By  this  means  his  mind  rises  to  a  higher  degree  of 
maturity,  and  the  dignity  of  a  parent  becomes  to  him  more 
than  an  empty  name. 

He  is  thus  self-rewarded.  But  how  infinitely  more  the 
son  himself  gains  by  this  conduct,  without  especially  noticing 
the  afiection  whence  it  proceeds.  It  is  a  beneficial  thing  for 
him  if  he  recognises  it  at  the  proper  time. 

The  relation  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  is  allied  to 
the  relation  between  £Either  and  son.  If  the  tocher  is  not  a 
mere  hireling,  he  will  be  inspired  both  with  a  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  for  him  whom  he  instructs,  and  thus  he 
will  entertain  only  fatherly  feelings  to  his  pupil;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  child-like  love  will  be  developed  in  the  youth, 
which  will  be  the  more  vividly  excited,  the  more  he  is  a  true 
disciple  of  his  teacher. 

In  order  not  to  render  my  address  too  extensive,  I  have 
been  forced  to  confine  it  within  such  narrow  limits  that 
maternal  love  could  find  no  place.  I  have  thus  omitted  a 
great  deal  that  would  have  promoted  the  end  I  have  in  view ; 
but  my  young  auditors  vdll  nowhere  find  it  so  easy  to  supply 
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the  gap  as  her^,  where  the  constant  recurrence  of  maternal 
love  and  care,  in  the  numerous  benefits  which  are  obvious 
even  at  the  moment  of  acceptance,  will  always  be  vividly 
remembered  by  the  young ;  whereas  the  father,  more  fre- 
quently restraining,  commanding,  and  chastening,  is  in  fact 
compelled  to  express  himself  in  actions  where  the  kindly  feel- 
ings which  prompted  them  lie  more  deeply  concealed.  Yet 
the  force  and  the  determination  of  the  father  sometimes  make 
a  greater  impression  on  the  son.  This  is  not  a  bad  sign; 
but  let  him  at  the  same  time  remember  the  gratitude  and 
reverence  which  he  owes  to  the  infinite  love  and  care  of  the 
modier*s  heart. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  period  of  youth.  Its 
earlier  portion  conmiences  in  the  more  advanced  schools,  and 
therefore  has  already  been  considered ;  but  the  independent 
li£e  of  a  young  man  after  he  has  quitted  school,  which  I  call 
in  a  more  limited  sense  the  period  of  youth,  has  a  new 
signification.  There  generally  Ues  between  school  and  this 
young  man's  life  a  period  of  study  for  those  who  do  not 
complete  all  the  instruction  offered  by  the  more  advanced 
schools,  which  in  spite  of  important  differences,  is  a  kind  of 
protracted  school.  Of  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  treat 
liere.  The  period  of  youth  which  we  are  now  considering 
has  naturally  its  determined  limits.  It  ought  freely  to  de- 
velop the  character  till  it  has  reached  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood. The  physical  powers,  the  faculty  of  the  judgment,  the 
experience  of  ike  world,  here  make  giant  strides,  if  a  proper 
regulation  is  maintained.  Next  follows  the  slower  develop- 
ment of  manhood.  The  bloom  of  youth  and  the  maturity  of 
manhood  are  similes  which  have  been  often  used,  and  they 
really  accord  with  nature ;  we  must  not,  however,  foi-get  that 
here,  also,  the  limits  are  not  sharply  defined,  but  that  they 
admit  of  various  transitions. 

In  other  words,  youth  is  the  nearest  preparation  for  that 
period  of  life  which  is  the  longest  in  duration,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  influences  most  deeply  the  condition  of  human 
society.  The  self-development  which  the  youth  has  to  ac- 
complish at  that  age  is  already  pointed  out  for  him  by 
human  society,  in  accordance  with  that  which  is  prompted  by 
rcHection  and  experience,  although  in  every  century  it  naturally 
receives  farther  improvement.  There  also  exists  at  this  age 
a  strong,  natural,  onward-striving,  which  often  degenerates 
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into  a  desire  to  meddle  with  that  which  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  stage  of  life,  and  a  wish  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  society  or  science ;  but,  if  we  make  some  excep- 
tions in  &vour  of  a  few  extraordinary  men,  this  is  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  brings  along  with  it  its 
own  punishment  Many  of  my  young  auditors  are  now  ap- 
proadiing  the  age  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating.  Resist 
the  insidious  seductions  which  would  tempt  you  to  sacrifice 
your  youth  to  the  occupati(ms  of  manhood!  You  thence 
overleap  a  period  of  life  rich  in  joys,  and  still  richer  in 
seeds  for  a  more  important  future.  Be  persuaded  that  he 
only  who  has  been  a  genuine  youth,  in  the  actual  sense 
of  the  word,  will  afterwards  become  a  genuine,  many-sided, 
and  well-cultivated  man,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  path 
be  a  truly  wise  old  man.  But  I  do  not  wish  that  you 
should  accept  this  from  my  words  alone ;  I  challenge  you  to 
inquire  with  me  into  the  case  itself,  and  to  examine  whether 
I  represent  it  to  you  in  a  false  light.  The  law  of  existence, 
towards  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  rests  on  what  we 
have  already  said.  Every  period  of  life  has  its  essential  sig- 
nification in  the  life  of  man ;  something  peculiar  happens  in 
each  to  further  the  development  of  mankind,  and  that  which 
is  contributed  by  one  age  cannot  be  perfectly  supplied  by  any 
other.  Hence  he  who  admits  the  justice  of  this  law,  believes 
at  once  in  a  regulated  order  in  life.  But  a  truth  is  not  always 
accepted  with  that  vivid  appropriation  which  determines  our 
actions.  This  only  happens  when  the  thought  coincides  with 
the  mental  perception.  I  therefore  invite  you  to  take  part  with 
me  in  an  ideal  experiment.  Let  us  imagine  a  young  man, 
in  the  transition  between  school  and  the  independent  period  of 
youth,  in  such  a  position  that  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  sup- 
port an  otherwise  helpless  family— for  instance,  young  orphan 
brothers  and  sisters ;  let  us  also  suppose  that  he  possesses 
sufficient  abilities  to  acquire  all  that  is  necessary  for  himself, 
and  the  proper  consideration  to  procure  superintendence, 
education,  and  instruction  for  these  brothers  and  sisters. 
Will  he  then  have  an  opportimity  to  improve  himself  in  the 
same  way  as  other  young  men  who  have  no  such  duties  to 
perform  ?  He  certainly  will  not  stand  still  during  this  period : 
in  a  very  short  time  he  virill  reach  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
and  he  will  find  a  great  reward  in  the  affectionate  gratitude 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


and  above  all,  in  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience.  Who 
■would  estimate  these  rewards  lightly  ?  They  may  balnneo 
the  loss,  they  may  even  for  outweigh  it ;  hut  there  has  been 
,  a  logs  and  a  severe  one.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  obstacles 
■which  the  youth  may  have  to  overcome  in  order  to  attain  a 
cerlaiii  degree  of  success,  I  will  even  suppose  that  some  turn 
of  fortune  fully  repaired  this  want;  he  will  still  lose  the  pecu- 
liar development  which  always  accompanies  youth.  Cheerful 
and  free  from  care,  the  period  of  youth,  if  not  abused,  develops 
an  inward  health  and  strength  which  does  not  flourish  in  un- 
favourable conditions.  The  youth  in  ordinary  circumslanceB 
vastly  enlai^cs  hia  store  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  of  still 
mote  importance,  he  forms  his  world  of  thought  with  an 
independence  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  during  the  immatu- 
rity of  his  faculties,  was  denied  to  him,  nnd  which  in  man- 
hood he  never  again  possesses  in  such  freedom,  even  should 
he  be  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune ;  for  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  development  of  his  faculties,  he  makes 
other  demands  on  himself,  and  enters  into  greater  intercourse 
■with  the  world,  so  that  he  must  learn  and  practise  totally 
different  things.  If  such  a  one,  contrasted  witli  him  who  too 
early  becomes  a  man,  were  only  to  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
the  manly  faculties  developed,  he  may  probably,  unless  com- 
])elled  hy  external  cironmstances,  reraaia  longer  a  youlh : 
but  this  18  far  from  being  an  advantage,  and  is  only  a  want  of 
participation  in  a  higher  stage  of  development.  The  imajji- 
nation  and  the  world  of  thought  in  the  youth  are  gradually 
developed  beyond  the  healthy  barriers  within  which  inter, 
course  with  the  world  would  confine  them ;  he  acquires  an 
over-refinement  in  eertain  thoughts  and  feelings — a  certain 
false  and  hollow  cultivation  which  is  neither  adapted  to  youth 
or  manhood,  nor  indeed  to  any  age.  In  every  highly-eultii'ated 
period  of  time  there  is  a  tendency  towards  this  perversion; 
and  the  present  is  far  from  being  exempt  from  it. 

I  dwelt  above,  for  some  time,  on  the  loss  which  the  young- 
man  sustains  who  nobly  sacrifices  his  youth  at  the  command 
of  duty.  We  all  felt  that  he  also  received  a  great  compensa- 
tion for  a  great  loss  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine  a  youth 
who,  with  thoughtless  confidence  in  his  own  talents,  was  de- 
Biroua  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  state.  What 
compensation  doea  he  receive  for  having  overleapt  the  most 
importajit  age  of  preparation  ?     He  must  not  allow  himself  to' 
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b«  misled,  by  a  deceptive  imaginatioii,  to  suppose  that  the 
power  of  doing  something  great  for  mankind  is  immediately 
within  his  grasp.  It  is  imneoessary  to  overleap  the  short 
period  of  youth.  While  he  is  making  his  preparation,  the 
world  does  not  pass  so  rapidly  that  he  will  lose  the  oppftr- 
tunity  of  performing  a  great  action,  if  he  has  the  requisite 
ability.  To  be  perfectly  free,  the  young  man  must  revel  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  thought  and  imagination;  there  is  a  struggle 
there,  in  which,  if  he  falls,  it  is  easy  fot  him  to  rise  again ; 
there  is  freedom  of  utterance  there,  which  draws  after  it  no 
inseparable  consequences  on  society,  and  therefore  imposes 
neither  that  inward  nor  outward  responsibility  which  .disturbs 
the  soul  and  enfeebles  its  cheerful  elasticity.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  recur  to  that  happy  existence,  when  I  lived 
in  this  onward- striving  contest,  where  each  day  overcame 
a'  new  difficulty,  gained  a  new  truth*  or  banished  a  pre- 
vious error.  That  I  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  business 
of  the  state,  threw  no  cloud  over  this  world  of  light.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  doubt  that  an  efficient  cultivation 
of  my  faculties  would  certainly  afterwards  pbtain  for  me  a 
suitable  place  in  society.  The  history  of  my  youth  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  many  others  who  have  had 
the  happiness  not  to  deviate  from  the  path  appointed  to  them 
by  nature.  I  merely  relate  my  own  experience  because  it  is 
mine,  and  on  that  account  is  the  most  visibly  certain  to 
myself;  but  I  know  that  you  may  see  it  conj&rmed  by  many 
other  examples. 

However,  you  scarcely  require  them ;  for  each  of  you  who 
already  look  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  school,  will  find  that 
nature  and  truth  testify  to  this  within  yourselves. 

We  must  turn  towards  the  reciprocal  influenpe  which  exists 
between  the  youth  and  his  parents.  If  the  father  has  not 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  son,  and  if  the  son  has  no  secrets 
tohide  from  his  father,  a  friendship  is  developed  between 
them,  which  improves  and  elevates  both  parties.  Of  course, 
this  must  not  happen  with  the  sacrifice  of  character  on  either 
side  ;  but  rather  with  the  resignation  of  one-sided  inclinations. 
If  the  proper  relation  is  observed,  the  father  is  enabled, 
through  the  son,  to  regard  the  younger  portion  of  the  world 
with  increased  sympathy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son,  by 
the  aid  of  the  father  on  one  side,  obtains  a  view  into  the  world 
q£  action,  in  which  he  himself  is  one  day  to  be  a  useful 
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co-operator,  and  on  the  other  obtains  a  retrospectiire  view  of 
the  life  of  young  men  in  past  days,  which  must  enlarge  his 
present  contemplation  of  the  world.  Confidential  intimacy 
increases  with  age.  The  son  himself  becomes  a  man  and  a 
father;  and  his  children  again  throw  the  light  of  another  dawn 
on  the  evening  of  the  old  man*s  life. 

Jn  accordance  with  this,  we  shall  gladly  confess  that  all 
true,  kindly  intercourse  between  the  old  and  young,  exercises 
an  elevating  influence  on  both  sides ;  for  it  adorns  life,  and 
counteracts  the  wearying  onensidedness  which  so  entirely 
exhausts  the  life  of  youth. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  im^ne  that  I  would  do 
away  with  the  natural  divisions  of  life.  No,  the  old  proverb 
that  like  should  sort  with  like,  is  an  actuid  law  of  life.  It  is 
rather  the  complete  separation  which  I  condemn,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  as  we  often  see,  young  men  avoid  scientific 
communications  with  their  elders,  and  these,  in  a  similar 
manner,  shun  all  social  intercourse  with  the  young.  This 
division  is  injurious,  and  is  opposed  to  the  true  nature  of 
things,  which  requires  a  kindly  afiEectionate  oo-<^)€aration ;  for 
such  is  the  rational  law  of  life  in  reject  to  this  relative 
position.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  an  imconsoious 
nature,  but  we  ourselves  are  directed  to  practise  and  to  main- 
tain it  with  independence.  Inhere  exist  within  us  fiEiculties  and 
powers,  which  are  designed  to  obey  this  independent  Reason, 
which,  however,  we  often  exercise  without  its  guidance,  and 
thus  disturb  the  harmony  of  Reason.  How  can  I  name  all 
the  inclinations  and  passions  which  must  here  be  guided 
and  led  in  the  right  direction  ?  Let  me  only  mention  one, 
which  is  connected  with  many  others— our  necessary  inclina- 
tion to  maintain  our  independence.  How  <^ten  does  this 
not  degenerate  into  an  unjustifiable  mortification  at  seeing 
the  same  impulse  in  anotiier  !  How  often  has  either  the 
father's  love  of  ruling,  or  the  s<m*s  pride,  caused  two  hearts 
to  be  estranged  which  ought  to  have  been  most  intimately 
attached  to  one.  another!  Still  the  requisite  condition  of 
Reason  conspicuously  preponderates ;  partly  because  we  are 
reasonable  beings,  tiiiough  often  very  limited  ones,  partly 
because  all  existaioe  is  an  infinite  reasonable  whole  in 
which  the  unreasonable  destructively  works  against  itselfl  . 
A  perfect  and  pure  existence  of  Reason  is  an  Ideal,  which 
never  can  be  attained  on  earth ;  but  let  any  one  regard  what 
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most  immediately  surrounds  him,  and  he  must  be  Tery  unfor- 
tunate, or  have  a  very  indistinct  vision,  if  he  does  not  dis- 
cover in  this  reality,  poor  though  it  be  compared  to  the 
Ideal,  a  large  sum  of  kindness,  co-operation,  and  mutual 
assistance,  by  which  one  age  is  bound  to  the  other.  He 
will  then  see,  that  if  he  contributes  to  the  dominion  of  the 
law  of  Reason,  he  attaches  himself  to  that  which  forms  the 
truth  of  Existence. 

While  I  continue  to  turn  towards  that  class  of  my  young 
auditors  who  in  a  short  period  are  going  to  make  their  entrance 
into  the  world,  I  must  yet,  before  I  conclude,  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  elder  portion  of  the  world  must 
be  judged  with  regard  to  their  activity  in  science,  society,  and 
amidst  mankind.  There  are  many  who,  from  a  praiseworthy 
zeal  for  the  progress  of  himian  society,  desire  a  more  rapid 
fulfilment  of  things  than  is  really  possible.  They  expect  all 
from  the  fire  of  youth.  It  is  said,  the  improvement  of  the 
world  should  begin  with  youth.  This  saying  is  self-evident, 
if  we  imderstand  by  it  that  a  great  portion  of  the  defects  w& 
are  not  now  able  to  remedy  will  be  removed  by  the  young* 
men  of  the  present  day,  when  they  have  so  far  advanced 
towards  the  stage  of  manhood  as  to  have  gained  sufficient 
influence  on  the  course  of  a&irs  ;  but  if  it  is  expected  that 
youths,  as  such,  should  govern  the  events  of  the  world,  then 
it  is  every  way  opposed  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  Let 
us  consider  the  true  state  of  the  matter.  Each  period  receives 
from  the  preceding  one,  various  arrangements  and  conditions 
which  no  longer  suit  the  development  which  is  then  attained; 
and  the  more  rapidly  the  development  advances,  so  much 
the  more  sensibly  will  this  be  felt.  By  the  progress  peculiar 
to  the  period,  many  things  will  gradually  become  obsolete. 
Some  errors  may  be  removed,  but  there  are  a  great  number 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  require 
several  generations  to  be  overcome ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  others  should  not  be  added,  as  the 
removal  of  certain  errors  is  apt  to  create  fresh  ones.  In  the 
inheritance  which  our  predecessors  have  left  behind  them, 
there  is  much  which  we  must  struggle  against,  and  remove  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  dwell  on  this  exclusively,  and  hence  allow 
our  mental  vision  to  be  so  confused  that  we  yield  to  that 
false  view  of  the  world  which  would  make  us  believe  that  our 
ancestors  were  men  of  limited  capacities,  without  independ- 
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ence  and  without  power.   Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  immense 
inheritance  of  laws,  sciences,  and  regulations,  which  we  have 
received  from  them.    Our  century,  as  each  preceding  one,  will 
do  no  more  than  leave  this  inheritance   enlarged  and  im- 
proved.     The  next  generation   will  again  be  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  and  how  really  can  it 
be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  human  race  is  in  progress? 
Only  he  who  closes  his  eyes  to  the  great  reality,  and  who 
with  mental  blindness,  desires  to  be  other  than  a  part  in 
the  natural  arrangement  of  human  society,  can  be  displeased 
with  this  view.     But  you,  my  yoimg  friends,  may  rejoice 
that  this  century  offers  you  a  richer  inheritance  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual   development  than  any  previous  period  of 
time  had  left  to  its  succeeding  one.      Along  with  this,  it 
summons  you  to  far  greater  labours,  which  you  will  have 
to  overcome,  now  to  clear  away  the  refrise  of  former  times, 
now  to  co-operate  in  new  creations.      Rejoice  in  the  power 
which  you  feel  unfolded  within  you,  and  in  the  promising 
time  which  lies  open  to  you ;  but  do  not  forget  that  those 
who  retire    from    the    theatre   of   the   world  at  your  en- 
trance, have  struggled  and  laboured,  as  you  in  your  turn 
will  have  to  struggle  and  labour,  and  as  again,  in  a  period 
which  is  short  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  will  be  the  task 
of  your  descendants.      In  your  judgment  of  the  old,   and 
especially  of  those  who  have  done  much  to  benefit  human 
society  and  science,  I  beg  you  will  always  remember  that 
every  one  of  these  men  have  had  their  appointed  mission  in 
this  world,  and  for  their  fulfilment  of  this  we  must  thank  and 
honour  them.     He  who  in  the  best  years  of  his  life  has  given 
a  direction  to  his  powers  by  which  something  very  excellent 
has  been  accomplished,  afterwards  appears  to  the  multitude 
so  much  the  more  superfluous,  the  more  perfectly  he  has 
executed  his  task;  should  he  still  possess  great  and  usefrd 
faculties,  he  is  in  a  manner  expected,  after  the  completion 
of  liis  work,  to  commence  a  new  path.     I  beg  you  will  also 
consider,  that,  except  his  inner  consciousness,  there  is  no 
fairer  possession  for  a  man  to  gain,  than  the  acknowledg- 
ment from  his  fellow-creatures,  of  the  services  which  he  has 
done  to  the  world.     Never  abuse  this  holy  property,  though, 
as  may  easily  happen,  you  should  stand  opposed  on  the  field 
of  politics  or  science,  to  men  of  well-earned  reputation. 
Truth  does  not  require  the  abuse  of  what  is  right  in  order  to 
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obtain  the  victory.  Should  any  one  feel  the  power  within 
hini  to  produce  something  extraordinary,  let  him  consider 
that  by  the  abuse  of  this  property  he  prepares  to  commit  a 
robbery  on  that  which  he  himself  is  desirous  to  gain. 

As  the  whole  of  this  address  has  been  given  to  exhibit  the 
bond  of  love  and  reciprocal  dependence  which  binds  all  ages 
of  human  life  to  one  another,  it  may  appear  as  if  I  were 
desirous,  on  principle,  that  all  struggles  in  the  world  were 
removed.  This  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  hope  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  ctU  in  the  finite  world.  I  cannot  deny  the 
truth  which  the  poet  has  so  happily  expressed,  that  all, 

Even  to  the  smallest  part, 
Changes  between  Hate  and  Lote. 

But  the  number  of  false  notions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained  concerning  the  relations  between  the  different  periods 
of  human  life,  and  which  by  a  sort  of  half  truth  have  crept 
into  favour,  weaken  the  bonds  of  love,  and  scatter  the  powers 
which  ought  to  be  united.  ^If  the  present  time  were  a  period 
of  kindliness  and  love,  which,  however,  tended  to  pass  into 
an  effeminate  state  of  thought,  I  would  then  be  on  the  side 
of  those  who  might  desire  to  introduce  a  more  stirring 
activity  into  the  repose  which  threatened  stagnation;  but 
this  is  unnecessary  now :  we  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
obliged  to  look  roimd  amidst  a  variety  of  party  strifes  in  life 
and  in  science^  to  judge  correctly  how  we  shall  maintain 
peace,  that  we  may  be  able  to  fight  with  undivided  powers 
for  the  real  good. 

Let  the  old  remember  that  they  have  once  been  yoimg, 
and  that  Youth  is  the  seed  of  the  Future :  let  the  young 
consider  that  they  themselves  will  one  day  be  old,  and  that 
they  will  then  see  a  new  generation  before  them.  Finally, 
let  all  remember  that  every  age,  in  spite  of  many  differences, 
is  still,  in  consequence  of  the  eternal  law  of  Existence,  bound 
together  by  a  common  bond  of  love. 
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2. — A  speech  delivered  on  the  reception  of  Young  Students  as 
Academical  Citizens*     November  1821.f 

The  illustrious  Plato  viewed  the  state  as  a  living  being,  in 
which  each  class  of  the  citizens  represented  a  particular  mem- 
ber, so  that  the  whole  state  appeared  as  an  image  of  human 
nature.  In  the  same  manner  every  smaller,  yet  efficient  and 
well-ordered  society,  may  be  represented  with  deep  significa- 
tion as  the  image  of  a  living  organic  being ;  for  has  not 
every  one  of  its  members  the  advantage,  that  all  the  others 
are*  forced  to  work  for  it  ?  and  again,  is  it  not  also  obliged  to 
work  for  all  the  others  ?  so  that  every  part  is  the  end  as  well 
as  the  means,  as  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  last 
eentury  so  strikingly  exemplifies,  in  the  nature  of  organism. 
But  this  organic  body  owes  its  life  to  the  spirit  and  the 
power  of  its  limbs,  and  the  preservation  of  this  life  in  undi- 
minished health  to  the  incessant  addition  of  new,  sound,  and 
active  members.  Thus  I  view  with  pleasure  the  annual 
reception  of  new  citizens  into  the  University,  as  an  annual 
regeneration  or  renovation  of  our  upper  school,  which, 
though  indeed  long  established,  is  yet  in  imdiminished  youth- 
ful vigour ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, that  the  annual  restoration  of  our  society  should  be 
imited  with  the  remembrance  of  its  former  great  restoration, 
in  which  its  religion  was  purified,  and  its  regulations  were 
improved. 

This  image  of  our  University  does  not  appear  to  me  empty 
or  barren,  but  particularly  adapted  to  place  before  us  all  the 
holy  bonds  which  ought  to  unite  the  members  of  this  vene- 
rable institution. 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  imagine  the  different 
elevating  feelings  with  which  the  older  or  younger  men,  who 
are  now  present,  must  each  be  inspired  according  to  his  posi- 
tion. The  teacher  may  be  reminded,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  he  labours  at  an  eternal  edifice,  and  may  rejoice  in  the 

*  The  academical  citizen  in  foreign  nnivenitiefl  is  subject  to  peculiar 
laws,  and  a  police  appertaining  to  the  uniTeraity  itself,  before  which  he 
is  liable  to  be  brought  if  he  tran^resses  the  laws. — ^Tr. 

f  By  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  an  address  of  some 
length  is  delivered  on  the  day  commemoratiDg  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion,  by  one  of  the  Professors,  after  which  the  Rector 
addresses  himself  more  particularly,  in  a  short  speech,  to  the  students. 
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thought,  that  amidst  the  Toriety  of  young  men  who  are  to-day 
received  into  the  bosom  of  our  society,  there  will  be  some 
who  are  appointed  to  labour  at  the  farther  completion  of  this 
glorious  edifice.  He  may  reflect  that  a  still  greater  number 
will  be  enabled  to  distribute  science  by  word  and  by  writing, 
and  thence  will  lead  their  fellow-creatures  still  fiurtner  on  the 
path  towards  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  who  would  not  be  un- 
worthy of  his  high  vocation,  will  at  least  contribute  something 
to  introduce  the  maxims  of  wisdom  into  human  life  ;  for  the 
stability  and  the  development  of  social  life  is  connected  by 
innumerable  fine  threads,  invisible  to  the  unassisted  vision, 
with  the  learning  which  springs  from  the  deepest  researches, 
but  frequently  through  so  many  ramifications  that  the 
enquirers  alone  can  trace  the  commencement.  How  can  the 
teacher  believe  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  assist  in  conse- 
crating the  blooming  season  of  youth  to  such  fair  destinies,  if 
he  does  not  at  the  same  time  feel  inspired  with  a  delight 
which  is  closely  connected  with  his  zeal  for  the  True  and 
for  the  Beautiful  ?  and  how  can  he  implant  a  desire  in  the 
young  to  meet  this  consecration,  if  he  does  not  himself  feel 
drawn  towards  his  pupils  with  feelings  of  kindliness,  and  if 
his  greatest  pleasure  does  not  consist  in  being  of  use  to  them? 
This  celebration  must  be  still  more  memorable  to  those 
young  men  who  first  receive  their  academic  rights.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  becoming  cheerfulness  which  every  one  of  them 
may  feel,  when  he  beholds  his  industry  rewarded  by  his 
reception  into  a  new  and  higher  rank  of  fellowship ;  but  I 
can  well  conceive  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  may  flow 
through  those  who  are  of  an  earnest  disposition.  He  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  mere  surface  of  things  must  perceive  that 
in  the  transition  from  the  restraint  of  school  to  the  freedom 
of  the  imiversity,  he  makes  a  most  important  step  in  advance. 
It  is  important  with  respect  to  his  position  in  life  to  ex- 
change the  restriction  of  education,  with  that  condition  in 
M'hich  he  is  actually  the  master  of  his  own  actions ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  still  more  important  with  respect  to  his  scientific 
life,  to  exchange  the  leading-strings  of  the  school,  with  that 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  which  is  oflered  by  the 
University,  though  not  indeed  without  a  judicious  mode  of 
transition.  In  the  schools,  young  men  have  only  to  learn 
and  to  understand ;  at  the  University,  they  must  accustom 
themselves  to  assist  in  investigation ;  and  yet  our  regulations, 
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without  imposing  restraint,  enjoin  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves first,  by  those  studies  which  most  encourage  indepen- 
dent  thought,*  The  young  man  is  thus  encouraged  to  extend 
his  acquaintance  willi  the  dead  languages,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  penetrate  their  spirit ;  he  will  be  induced  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  that  science,  without  which 
Plato  permitted  none  to  be  admitted  to  his  Academy.  The 
entrance  into  the  depths  of  philosophy  is  revealed  to  him: 
the  eternal  circulating  motion  of  the  Universe  is  laid  open  to 
his  eyes ;  the  most  simple,  and  hence  the  most  comprehensive, 
laws  of  nature  are  unveiled  before  him.  In  truth,  the  young 
man  who  reflects  with  indifference  that  he  is  to  participate 
in  such  glorious  knowledge,  should  rather  inscribe  his  name 
in  an  ordinary  guild  than  attempt  to  become  a  citizen  in  the 
kingdom  of  science ;  for  he  wOl  be  just  as  indifferent  to 
those  branches  of  science  towards  which  he  afterwards  turns, 
and  which  are  to  form  the  business  of  his  life. 

Indifference  towards  science  in  him  who  ought  to  be  its 
guardian,  is  generally  the  greatest  proof  of  his  being  im- 
worthy  to  participate  in  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feels 
a  real  delight  in  the  knowledge  he  gains,  without  regard 
to  the  advantage  and  the  honours  which  it  may  procure  him, 
is  justified  in  believing  that  he  has  entered  the  sanctuary  of 
science,  and  he  will  certainly,  by  continued  efforts,  penetrate 
to  its  sacred  depths. 

I  entreat,  my  young  friends,  that  you  will  keep  your  high 
vocation  in  view,  and  thus  continue  to  nourish  the  holy  flame 
of  enthusiasm.  You  must  never  forget  that  it  is  our  spiritual 
nature  which  renders  man  the  image  of  Gk)d,  and  that  it  is 
science  which  constantly  develops  this  divine  spark  within 
us,  partly  by  showing  us  our  own  internal  being  as  in  a 
miiTor,  piartly  by  keeping  before  our  eyes  the  impression  of 
the  Divinity,  which  is  everywhere  manifested  around  us  in 
nature.  Let  the  conviction  of  our  glorious  spiritual  nature  be 
always  present  to  you,  not  only  in  the  study  and  in  the  lecture- 
room,  but  through  the  whole  of  life.     All  that  you  witness 

*  The  more  advanced  scliooU  have  latterly  been  so  much  improved, 
that  they  also  embrace  the  Disciplines  we  here  allude  to,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Philosophy ;  yet  many  stUl  attend  the  more  comprehensive  lectures 
on  Natural  Science,  which  are  afforded  by  the  popular  lecturers  at  the 
University,  without  reference  to  the  particular  branch  which  they  are 
ftndying. 
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in  its  events,  in  the  society  of  your  fellow^oreatiires,  and  in 
nature,  you  must  refer  to  the  eternal  'laws  of  Reason.  By 
this  means  you  will  gain  in  two  different  ways :  on  the  one 
hand,  you  will  pursue  the  most  difficult  researches  without 
weariness,  even  with  pleasure,  and  you  will  not  esteem  that 
to  be  insignificant  which  the  feebler  eye  regards  as  such, 
because  your  vision,  rendered  clearer  by  science,  will  distin- 
guish the  dawn  of  the  light  of  Reason,  by  which  it  is  illu- 
minated: on  the  other  hand,  your  conviction  that  Reason 
is  everywhere  manifested,  in  great  as  much  as  in  small  things, 
will  lead  you  to  trace  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  £he 
soul,  where,  without  the  light  of  the  soul,  you  would  not  have 
suspected  them  to  Gxiat;  so  that  what  appears  to  the  im- 
initiated  as  dead  matter,  will  to  you  be  a  living  source  of 
knowledge. 

With  the  belief  that  you  are  inspired  by  this  true  love  of 
science,  and  that  your  spirit  thirsts  after  wisdom,  I  wish 
you  success  in  the  new  path  of  life  now  opening  before 
you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  distinguish  you  who  have  gained 
the  peculiar  approbation  of  your  examiners,  and  I  must  bestow 
on  you  the  well-deserved  public  approbation.  Rejoice  in  the 
distinction  you  have  gained,  by  the  honourable  use  of  your 
talents;  but  do  not  forget  that  it  gives  your  fellow-citizens 
the  right  to  expect  much  from  you.  You  have  proved  your- 
selves to  be  distinguished  youths ;  your  country  expects  you 
to  become  distinguished  men.  Always  bear  in  mind  the 
honour  it  would  be  to  be  numbered  among  her  ornaments, 
and  the  disgrace  it  will  be  to  deceive  her  expectations.  Yet, 
above  every  external  consideration,  however  promisii^  it  might 
appear,  hold  fast  to  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  for 
themselves ;  love  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  then  you 
will  always  be  in  the  path  to  true  happiness,  of  which  external 
lustre  is  but  a  feeble  reflection.  You,  who  have  given  proofs 
of  distinguished  knowledge,  without  having  attained  the  right 
to  public  reward,  will  also,  in  the  eyes  of  your  teachers  and 
fellow- students,  participate  in  the  honour  claimed  by  those 
of  good  abilities,  and  thus  have  to  maintain  an  honour 
already  gained,  and  to  strive  after  a  still  higher  one. 

And  you  also,  who  have  not  reached  3ie  same  degree  of 
perfection,  or  who  have  not  been  so  h^py  in  your  power  of 
giving  forth  your  knowledge,  do  not  be  afraid  of  aiming  at  the 
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highest  end;   a  strong  will,  like  strong  Mth,  may  remove 
mountains. 

Eyen  you,  fewer  in  number,  who  may  feel  your  powers  too 
weak  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  do  not  despair.  He  who  is 
pure  in  his  intentions,  and  who  has  an  upright  love  of  wisdom, 
ought  never  to  imdervalue  himself,  and  will  not  be  undervalued 
by  others,  nor  wiU  he  be  a  useless  member  of  society. 

And  thus  we,  your  future  teachers,  receive  you  with  the 
best  hopes  and  wishes.  Attach  yourselves  to  us,  and  we  will 
not  throw  you  off.  Attach  yourselves  to  your  older  fellow- 
students,  that  you  may  benefit  by  their  matured  knowledge 
and  experience.  They  will  meet  you,  just  so  far  as  you 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  their  confidence,  or  they  of  yours. 
Attach  yourselves  to  one  another,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  guild 
or  caste,  but  in  a  common  love  for  science.  Support  and 
guide  one  another.  And,  finally,  never  forget  that  we  all, 
teachers  and  scholars,  should  be  united  by  one  bond  of 
spiritual  relationship  and  love. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES, 


FROM  THE  ALMANAC  FOR  1835. 


Is  the  World  degenerated? 

There  are  many  people  who  imagine  that  the  world  is 
always  degenerating.  This  is  not  a  new  complaint ;  we 
meet  with  many  passages  in  very  ancient  books  that  were 
written  two  or  three  ^ousand  years  ago,  in  which  we  per- 
ceive that  the  old  people,  even  of  that  time,  asserted  that 
men  were  neither  so  strong,  so  wise,  nor  so  upright,  as  in  their 
younger  days.  We  find  that  the  same  was  asserted  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times.  Now,  if  the  world  continued  incessantly  to  dete- 
riorate to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  perceptible  in  the  course 
of  one  generation,  what  an  immense  difference  there  must  be 
between  those  men  who  lived  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  cen- 
turies ago,  and  us  who  live  now !  Must  we  not  then  be 
very  miserable  when  compared  with  them  ?  If  it  were  true, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it — ^for  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  fancy  ourselves  better  than  we  are ;  but  if  it  is  not 
true,  we  must  equally  beware  of  believing  it.  We  often  hear 
a  thing  extolled  and  placed  before  us  as  an  example,  and  for 
our  imitation,  merely  because  it  is  old ;  now,  if  we  fiilsely 
imagined  that  every  thing  was  formerly  so  much  more  excel- 
lent than  at  present,  we  should  not  have  the  courage  to 
examine  ancient  times,  as  we  confidently  feel  we  have  a 
right  to  examine  modem  times. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  has  not  altered, 

I  will  first  mention  an  unfavourable  change,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people  has  taken  place  in  the  external 
world,  but  which  if  it  was  really  the  case,  would  have  a  great 
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influence  upon  man.  Thus,  many  people  imagine  that  in  the 
course  of  time  heat  more  and  more  diminishes  on  the  earth, 
-while  there  are  also  some  who  imagine  that  the  earth  is 
gradually  becoming  warmer  ;  but  we  shall  soon  perceive 
that  neiUier  party  is  right.  Frequently,  indeed,  a  succession 
of  unusually  cold,  or  imusually  warm  years,  succeed  one 
another ;  but  this  does  not  last.  The  question  is,  whether, 
in  very  ancient  times,  it  was  constantly  warmer  or  colder  than 
in  our  days,  or  whether  a  perceptible  change  has  generally 
taken  place. 

Every  one  knows  that  Greenland  is  a  very  cold  coimtnr, 
full  of  icebergs,  which  never  melt,  and  that  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  ice,  which  makes 
the  voyage  thither  dangerous,  even  in  summer.  It  has 
hitherto  frequently  been  said,  that  this  country  was  formerly 
much  more  mild  and  fruitful;  that  even  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Margaret,  more  than  four  himdred  years  ago,  it  was  so 
fertile  that  food  could  be  exported  from  it  into  Denmark.  We 
have  now  accurately  searched  whence  this  information  pro- 
ceeded, and  have  found  that  it  rests  upon  a  misunderstand- 
ing :  as  in  an  old  book,  that  was  written  in  Norway  five 
or  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  called  *'  The  Mirror  of  a  King," 
we  find  the  ice  in  Greenland  so  described,  that  we  can  per- 
ceive no  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  and  the  present.  We  may  take  another  example 
from  the  Bible.  We  there  see,  that  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  vine  was  cultivated,  as  well 
as  the  sweet  fruit  called  the  date ;  but  dates  do  not  ripen  in 
any  country  which  is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  Judeea, 
and  in  no  country  which  has  a  greater  heat  can  we  have  a 
vineyard  which  will  produce  grapes  in  abimdance,  without 
peculiar  care.  We  therefore  see  that  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  must  have  been  neither  warmer 
nor  colder  than  in  our  days.  We  need  only  remember  that 
we  are  in  the  year  1834,  to  see  how  long  the  temperature  of 
Judaea  has  remained  the  same;  and  yet  we  may  go  still 
farther  back,  and  say  that  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  which 
was  1500  years  before  Christ — therefore  more  than  3300 
years  before  our  time — ^it  was  not  warmer  than  it  is  now ;  for 
those  men  who  Moses  sent  out  to  explore  the  land,  reported 
that  it  was  rich  in  grapes,  and  brought  with  them  examples 
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of  an  unusually  large  sort.  If  it  had-  been  at  that  time 
imrmer,  it  could  not  have  been,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
a  rich  wine-country. 

Some  believed  they  had  discovered  a  proof  that  vineyards 
formerly  existed  in  difierent  countries  where  none  are  now 
met  with,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  training  of  the 
vine  is  mentioned  among  the  privileges  which  the  Pope  granted 
to  the  monasteries  of  those  places ;  but  this  arises  only  because 
the  secretaries  of  the  Pope  dispatched  similar  privileges  to 
the  monasteries  of  different  countries,  without  considering 
that  there  were  no  vineyards  in  the  nortii. 

The  olive,  from  which  sweet  oil  is  obtained,  growsin  those  conn- 
tries  of  Europe  which  enjoy  the  warmest  climate,  in  Greeoe, 
Italy,  and  in  a  part  of  France,  but  it  does  not  prosier  in  colder 
countries.  It  does  not  extend  farther  north  than  the  chain 
of  mountains  in  France  which  are  called  the  Cevennes,  but 
even  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  seen  ferther  north. 
We  learn  this  from  an  ancient  Grreek  book,  written  by  Strabo, 
a  learned  man  who  lived'  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

I  might  still  cite  many  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind, 
fbom  ancient  writings,  to  show  that  the  earth  has  neither 
become  warmer  nor  colder  during  the  long  period  that  man 
has  kept  a  record  of  events  which  have  come  down  to  us ; 
but  we  have  not  space  for  more  at  present. 

Professor  Schouw,  who  reports  upon  the  weather  of  the 
past  year,  has  collected  and  examined  many  such  ancient 
records,  and  has  laid  before  the  Royal  Scientific  Society 
a  treatise  about  it,  from  which  I  have  borrowed  these 
examples. 

Men  were  neither  greater  nor  stronger  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  related  that,  in  former  times,  men  were  on  a  greater 
scale  than  they  are  now ;  but  this  also  rests  upon  imagination 
and  false  conclusions.  Remains  of  ancient  bones  were  found, 
which,  as  some  believed,  must  have  belonged  to  enormous 
giants ;  but  these  bones  have  since  been  more  acciuBtely 
examined,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  were  not 
human  bones,  but  that  they  belonged  to  large  fourfooted 
beasts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  various  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  bodies  and  skeletons  of  people  who 
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died  many  hundred,  indeed  two  thousand  y^an^tigo,  and  it 
has  thence  been  ascertained  that  those  people,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  neither  greaternor  less  than  they  are  at  present. 
In  Egypt,  a  country  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
people  had  the  art  of  embalming  their  dead  bodies  in  such 
a  skilful  manner,  that  they  were  able  to  preserve  them 
to  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  These  embalmed  bodies, 
which  are  called  mummies,  were  either  kept  by  their  con- 
temporaries as  holy  relics,  or  were  placed  in  large  and 
strong  public  buildings  destined  for  that  pxirpose,  or  in 
vaulted  graves,  which  were  hewn  out  in  the  rocks.  For 
this  reason,  we  find  them  in  great  numbers  even  now.  By 
examining  these  mimmiies,  we  perceive  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  size  of  men  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  at  the  present  time.  The  careless  observer,  who  does 
not  reflect  tibat  the  body  must  shrink  in  drying,  will  even 
believe  that  they  were  smaller ;.  but  when  we  eotamine  their 
bones,  we  see  that  the  people  who  then  dwelt  in  Egypt 
were  neither  on  a  greater  nor  smaller  scale  than  they  are 
now ;  indeed,  taken  altogetiier  they  were  rather  smaller  than 
we  are  in  the  north. 

In  many  other  coimtries,  skeletons  and  scattered  bones  are 
found,  of  which  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  they 
have  belonged  to  men  who  died  many  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  wherever  such  are  foimd,  an  accurate  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances  shows  that  the  size  of  man  has  not  altered. 
Moreover,  we  often  hear  that  people,  in  old  days,  were  stronger 
than  they  are  now.  But  this  is  not  proved.  It  is  alleged, 
amongst  other  things,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  ancient 
armour  is  often  discovered,  which  is  so  heavy  that  in  our  times 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  horseman  to  move  in  it.  In  the  first 
place  I  must  remark,  that  we  learn  from  ancient  writings  that 
this  armour  was  considered  burdensome,  even  at  that  time, 
and  that  it  made  the  cavalry  so  imwieldy,  that  they  were 
unable  to  def^d  themselves  against  coinrageous,  lightly-armed 
troops,  if  the  latter  succeeded  in  breaking  through  their  ranks. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that  it  was*  only  by 
practice  that  they  learned  to  wear  this  armour ;  people  who 
exercise  their  powers  on  any  one  particular  point,  often  gain 
great  strength  in  it.  We  have  also  had  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  keeper  of  an  armoury,  who,  when  he  was  first  appointed 
to  the  charge,  was  not  remarkable  for  strength,  but  who 
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attained,  by  constant  practice,  such  an  ease  in  wearing  and 
using  this  old  armour,  that  he  gave  proofs  of  it,  even  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  the  armour, 
which  was  carefully  preserved,  belonged  far  more  frequently 
to  the  most  robust  warriors  than  to  weak  and  feeble  people. 
Old  swords  are  also  mentioned,  of  such  a  size  that  it 
would  be* difficult  for  men  of  our  times  to  brandish  them; 
but  this  ceases  to  be  wonderful,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
warriors  of  those  days,  when  powder  and  shot  were  still 
unknown,  often  carried  swords  which  were  wielded  with  both 
hands.  Now  that  heavy  helmets  and  armour  are  no  longer 
worn,  since  they  would  be  of  little  use  in  the  manner  that  war 
is  at  present  conducted,  such  heavy  swords  have  been  like> 
wise  dispensed  with.  We  also  meet  with  ancient  swords 
of  enormous  size,  which  were  borne  on  certain  solemn  state 
occasions.  Those  who  regarded  these  as  warlike  weapons, 
must  indeed  have  had  a  great  idea  of  the  strength  of  our  fore- 
fathers. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  swords  which  we  so 
often  find  in  the  graves  of  ancient  heroes,  and  generally  most 
-of  the  arms  which  have  descended  to  us  from  olden  times, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  strength  of  men  in  past  ages  was 
not  greater  than  in  our  own  days. 

The  duration  of  Life  is  not  diminished.     We  now  enjoy  better 

Health, 

Another  idea,  as  unfounded,  though  similar  to  that  above 
mentioned,  was,  that  people  formerly  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than  they  do  now.  I  beg  you  will  remark  that  I  do  not  go 
back  further  than  3000  years,  that  I  may  not  have  occasion 
to  quote  anything  from  the  investigations  of  learned  men  who 
refer  to  the  accounts  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  which  might  perhaps  render  me  unintelli- 
gible to  some  people.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  last  3000 
years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  to  every  one,  that  during  this 
period  the  usual  duration  of  the  life  of  man  has  remained 
the  same.  I  can  here  quote  the  Bible  again,  as  the  most 
.  important  testimony ;  in  fact,  the  90th  Psalm,  over  which  is 
inscribed  "  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  in  which 
it  is  expressly  said  that  the  age  of  man  is  seventy,  and 
-  sometimes  reaches  eighty  years !  Other  very  ancient  scribes 
k£x  the  age  of  man  about  the  same  period.     In  all  these  things 
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we  must  admire  the  divine  wisdom,  which  has  bestowed  on 
nature  such  a  perfect  contrivance  that  it  does  not  decay,  like 
the  work  of  man,  but  is  preserved  from  century  to  century. 

I  must  here  add  another  remarkable  thing.  If  we  compare 
a  number  of  very  old  records,  among  others,  old  parish  regis- 
ters, and  notices  of  births  and  deaths  from  the  time  when 
they  were  first  recorded,  we  find  that  in  later  times,  out  of  an 
equal  number  of  births,  fewer  die  without  becoming  old  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  greatest  age  that  man  reaches, 
is  not  certainly  increased ;  but  the  number  has  risen  of  those 
who  attain  a  great  age.  Nature  has  remained  imchanged; 
but  the  regulation,  and  the  mode  of  living  among  men,  have 
produced  alterations. 

I  will  cite  the  principal  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

1.  Men  have  by  degrees  accustomed  themselves  to  more 
cleanliness.  If  we  retrograde  five  or  six  centuries  in  time, 
we  find,  that  even  in  cities  the  streets  were  unpaved,  and  that 
they  were  besides  narrow  and  dark. 

The  dirt  was  great  both  in  the  streets  and  within  the 
houses ;  on  that  account,  all  great  towns  were  at  that  time 
constantly  visited  by  pestilential  diseases,  which  brought  many 
thousands  to  the  grave.  Besides,  the  improvement  in  the 
ventilation  and  purification  of  towns  advanced  but  slowly ; 
though  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  progressed,  infectious 
diseases  became  fewer  and  less  fiital.  Such  a  sickness  as  the 
last  great  cholera,  would,  500  years  ago,  have  probably  been 
as  frightful  as  the  Black  Death,  especially  as  the  common 
people,  even  at  that  time,  lived  much  worse  than  they  do 
now.  They  were  also  clothed  in  a  less  cleanly  manner* 
Many  people  knew  little  about  linen,  consequently  the  skin 
was  in  want  of  a  great  means  of  refreshment  and  of  cleanli- 
ness, that  cannot  now  be  dispensed  with.  On  that  account 
diseases  of  the  skin  of  all  kinds  were  very  general,  and  that 
ten-ible  scourge,  the  leprosy,  made  great  devastations.  Im- 
provements proceeded  slowly;  and,  even  now,  the  streets, 
houses,  clothes,  or  the  body  itself,  are  not  kept  as  clean  as  is 
desirable ;  but  what  has  gradually  taken  place  is  nevertheless 
of  importance,  and  has  been  productive  of  good. 

2.  Men  were  formerly  less  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking 
than  they  are  in  our  time.  Many  are  certainly  of  a  contrary 
opinion;  but  such  peoule  only  consider  how  much  luxury, 
which  is  still  permitted,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  do  not 
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rememberthe  long  descriptions  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  lis  of  what  was  formerly  consumed  at  feasts.  Men  were,  in 
past  ages,  particularly  addicted  to  intemperance  in  drinking. 
At  that  time  beer  and  mead  were  the  principal  intoxicating 
drinks,  which  contained  more  powerful  ingredients  than  in 
our  times.  But  to  be  intoxicated  with  these  liquors,  which 
are  so  innocent  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  hr  more  inju- 
rious than  with  wine.  The  introduction  of  brandy,  and  the 
greater  fecility  with  which  wine  is  obtained,  has  certainly 
contributed  to  remove  the  intemperance  in  beer  and  mead ; 
Imt,  on  the  other  hand,  brandy  has  been  more  injurious  from 
its-  frequent  use,  owing  to  its  cheapness.  Intemperance  in 
drinking,  on  that  account,  during  a  certain  period,  rather 
increased ;  but  now  we  may  indeed  say,  that  in  the  last  gene- 
ration it  has  greatly  diminished.  In  this  respect  the  higher 
dasses,  particularly  in  the  last  century,  haye  set  the  lower 
orders  a  good  example.  Intemperance  in  drinking  is  now 
almost  entirely  abandoned  among  those  in  a  higher  class  of 
society,  and  on  that  account  a  greater  number  reach  a  healthy 
old  age  than  formerly ;  but  the  amendment  with  regard  to 
this  is  not  so  great,  with  many  people,  as  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  become.  He  who  does  not  obey  the  religious  precept 
concerning  temperance,  is  indifferent  to  his  health. 

3.  The  science  of  medicine  has  made  great  progress,  and 
we  have  a  greater  number  of  skilful  physicians  than  formerly. 
Hence  the  folly  of  seeking  to  save  one's  life  by  superstitious 
means,  more  and  more  disappears,  although  it  still  exercises 
too  much  power.  With  the  improvement  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  many  good  regulations  have,  at  the  same  time, 
arisen  about  health,  by  which  infectious  diseases  are  either 
kept  at  a  distance,  or  are  prevented  from  spreading  further. 
Among  these  improvements  the  regulations  for  inoculation 
must  be  particularly  mentioned,  which  were  so  strongly  pro- 
moted by  our  paternal  government,  and  which  have  saved  the 
lives  of  so  many  children. 

Mankind,  in  a  moralpoint  of  view^  has  not  receded,  hut 

has  advanced. 

We  see  that  in  what  concerns  material  things,  the  state 
of  man  is  not  worse,  but  better,  than  it  was  in  former  ages. 
The   question  now  only  remains,   whether  the   case  is  not 
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different  with  e^iritual  things?  I  know  tbat  msaxy  speak  of 
the  ancient .  times  of  liie  world  as  if  they  were  replete  with 
virtue,  and  as-  if  the  men  of  the  present. day  had  shamefully 
degenerated  from  their  fathers.  This  commendation  of  past 
times  has  even  less  foundation  than  what  is^said  about  the  size 
of  the  body,  its  strengtib,  and  its  health ;  but  I  should  act  un- 
advisedly, were  I  not  previously  to  explain  why  our  ancestors 
must  have  been  inferior  to  us  in  many  fiK)od  qualities.  They 
were,  namely,  less  enlightened,  which  was  latunl ;  foe,  t^ 
every  ordinary  man  grows  wiser  with  age,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  whole  hiunan  race.  Every  year  we  experience  something 
new,  and  we  invent  something  new ;  the  son  learns  from  liie 
fotiier,  and  the  young  genendly  from  the  old.  In  this  way 
an  increasing  treasure  of  knowledge  is  constantly  collected 
in  the  world,  which  cannot  be  lost,  imless  men  so  entirely 
surrender  themselves  to  folly  and  vice^  that  they  do  not  even 
endeavour  to  learn  anything  good  and  useful.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  men,  in  all  well-regulated  states,  must  im- 
prove, and  be  better  instructed,  and  that  their  understanding 
is  more  disposed  to  choose  the  good  and'  to  reject  the  evil. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark^  how  often  men  allow  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  a  name.  We  frequently  call  the  past 
ages,  "  the  olden  times,"  and  our  ancestors  "  the  ancients;" 
and  we  fancy  that  we  thus  pay  particular  respect  to  their  age 
and  their  wisdom.  But  what  are  called  liie  '*  ancient  days" 
were  exactly  the  "  young  days"  of  the  human  race;  man- 
kind is  now  older  and  more  experienced  than  it  was  in  past 
ages;  but  we  should  not  pride  ourselves  on  that,  for  our 
descendants  vnH^  be  8<dll  better,  and  more  experienced  than 
we  are.  Let  us  only  endeavour  to  leave  behmd  us  Ae  re^ 
membrance  liiat  we  have  not  di^raced  the  time  in  which 
we  lived. 

Valour  was  the  virtue  most  usually  met  with  among  our 
ancestors.  Exactly  because  men  were  less  enlighteneid  they 
were  more  easily  roused  into  a  dispute,  and  tempted  by  rapacity; 
and  since  countries  at  that  time  rarely  enjoyed  good  govern- 
ments and  wise  regulations,  people  lived  in  contiunal  warfkre. 
Each  petty  lord  could  wage  war  against  his  neighbour,  and 
several  petty  lords,  when  united,  were  able  to  join  against 
their  sovereign.  They  therefore  recognised  no  other  virtue  but 
valour,  which  they  constantly  strived  after.  In  our  days  the 
passions  of  men  are  more  curbed  by  reason,  and;  above  oil^ 
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intemal  peace  is  better  protected  by  laws  and  good  xeguk- 
tions.  We  are  abo  more  cautious  than  formerly  about  com- 
mencing a  war,  by  which  the  Utcs  and  welfiune  of  so  many 
men  are  at  stake.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  when  war  has 
been  waged  in  modem  times,  we  haTC  seen  great  actions 
perfoimM,  which  might  £uriy  take  their  place  b«ide  thoae  of 
former  days. 

The  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  honour  of  ancifint 
days,  has  fiir  less  foundation  than  that  bestowed  upon  their 
Tslour.  If  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  readingcertain  modem 
booksy  which  blindly  praise  the  past  ages,  but  if  we  rather 
read  older  writings,  which  are  composed  by  men  who  have 
aeen  the  eyents  inih  their  own  eyes,  or  heud  them  rdated 
by  men  who  have  themselves  experienced  them,  we  learn  that 
promises  were  often  broken,  that  even  peijury  was  not  un- 
common, and  that  near  relations  finequendy  deceived  one 
another.  We  also  find,  in  the  old  writings,  that  they  treated 
one  another  with  what  we  should  now  think  a  very  exi^ge- 
rated  distrust  The  petty  kings,  who  swarmed  in  the  North, 
before  each  country  was  subject  to  its  own  king,  eovertty 
attacked  each  other,  although  they  did  not  come  to  open  war. 
When  heroes  feasted  one  another,  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  ready  for  each  other's  destruction.  It  is  true  they 
were  heathens,  but  in  Christian  times  the  great  lords  in  these 
kingdoms  continued,  for  many  centuries,  to  act  almost  as 
bacQy ;  and  certainly  in  none  (^  the  succeeding  centuries  was 
artifice  so  much  detested  as  it  is  in  our  days. 

Men  of  the  present  day  should  not  fSear  a  comparison  with 
those  of  past  ages,  with  respect  to  their  probity  and  their  love 
of  truth;  but  they  might  well  fear  of  blushing  before  posterity, 
if  they  do  not  earnestly  strive  to  excel  their  ancestors  far  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  would  imbue  the  most  ignorant  among  its  followers 
with  a  horror  of  all  vices,  and  it  wiU  not  fidl  to  do  so,  wben 
man  devotes  himself  to  it  with  his  whole  heart.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  imperfection  of  human  nature 
makes  it  in  various  ways  difficult  for  us  to  receive  the  simple 
comprehension  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  as  clearly 
and  purely  as  is  intended.  The  enlightenment  odT  the  under- 
standing is  the  real  way  to  expel  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature,  which  allows  the  wild  desires  and  appetites  to  govern, 
.and  which  is  also  firequently  led  astray  by  fieJae  ideas.     If  we 
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consider  the  path  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  distribution  of 
Christianity,  we  see  with  admiration  how  everything  is  so 
arranged  as  to  oblige  man  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  use  his 
powers  of  reflection,  and  to  advance  in  enlightenment.  I 
do  not  however  deny  that  men,  in  their  endeavours  towards 
enlightenment,  have  frequently  fallen  into  great  and  detri- 
mental errors ;  but  if  many  honest  men  strive  after  truth, 
they  will  be  gradually  corrected. 

We  may  here  be  contented  to  see  how  much  good  has 
already  been  derived  from  the  enlightenment  of  the  imder- 
standing. 

Superstition  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  which 
prevailed  in  less  enlightened  times,  and  which  has  not  yet 
entirely  lost  its  power.  In  the  dark  ages,  an  extraordinary 
confidence  was  placed  in  astrologers,  who  foretold  by  the  stare 
portentous  events  and  the  destinies  of  man.  It  was  but 
slowly  perceived  that  these  prophecies  consisted  in  mere 
imagination  or  deception,  for  oidy  two  hundred  years  ago  most 
people  still  believed  in  them.  Equal  fEiith  was  placed  in 
the  power  of  magic.  There  were  many,  at  that  time,  who 
willingly  allowed  the  people  to  believe  that  they  understood 
the  diabolical  art ;  indeed,  some  few  put  faith  in  it  themselves ; 
namely,  they  had  learnt  from  wicked  men  some  secret  means 
of  injuring  others,  and  did  not  themselves  understand  the 
matter,  therefore  they  easily  believed  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  devil.  Some  also  learned  a  peculiar  way  of  preparing 
stupefying  drinks,  which  caused  a  kind  of  intoxication,  ana 
afterwards  a  sleep,  in  which  people  had  singular  visions, 
and  fancied  that  they  had  been  in  distant  countries,  although 
their  bodies  had  remained  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  now  well 
known  to  us  how  all  this  can  be  done,  but  its  practice  would 
at  the  present  day  be  as  much  ridiculed  as  it  would  be  shunned 
by  all  reasonable  people.  Must  we  not  shrink  from  the  idea, 
that  not  only  in  the  dark  ages  of  Catholicism,  but  even  whole 
centuries  after  Luther  had  restored  a  purer  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, people  yielded  to  such  foolish  notions;  and  above 
all,  that  60  many  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  classes  could 
seek  advice  and  assistance  from  men  whose  wisdom  and 
power  proceeded,  as  they  believed,  from  the  devil?  The 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  has  here  paved  the  way 
for  Christianity;  for  as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  evil  is 
folly,  it  is  held  in  the  greatest  contempt.     Future  enlighten- 
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ment  will  gradually  bring  tinore  and  more  people  to  the 
clear  knowledge  that  all  that  is  wicked  is  also  foolish ;  and 
he  who  constantly  keeps  this  truth  in  view,  which  is  taught 
both  by  religion  and  by  reason,  cannot  but  feel  himself 
through  it  strengthened  in  virtue. 

Enlightenment  contributes  powerfully  to  extinguish  revenge, 
cruelty,  and  pride,  among  mankind.     Christianity  condemns 
these  vices  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  exhorts  us  with  all 
its  power  towards  love.     We  must  be  mentally  blind,  if  in 
reading  the  events  of  the  world,  we  do  not  see  the  great 
effect  it  has  thus  exercised  on  the  numerous  nations  who 
have  been  received  into  the  Christian  church.     But  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  these  events  proves  to  us,  again,  that  enlighten- 
ment has  accompanied  Christianity.     The  more  Christians 
became  enlightened^  so  much  the  more  they  were  obliged  to 
fulfil  the  commandment  of  love  and  humility.     The  two  com- 
mandments  are  more  intimately  connected  than  at  first  sight 
would  appear;  for  he  who  thii^  a  great  deal  of  himself,  and 
but  slightly  of  others,  is  strongly  tempted  to  forget  love ; 
indeed,  to  undervalue  others  so  disproportionately,  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  a  want  of  love.    I  need  not  say  much  of  the  oontempt 
with  which  those  formerly  in  power  treated  the  common  people, 
and  especially  their  own  subjects;  the  case  is  sufficiently  well 
known.    A  great  many  bad  usages  are  connected  with  it ;  the 
pride  of  the  master  usually  demanded  the  greatest  humility 
from  those  beneath  him.     It  is  delightful  to  see  what  a  great 
change  has  been  introduced  by  the  increase  of  enlighten- 
m^it.     As  the  upper  classes  became  more  enlightened,  they 
found  less  delight  in  seeing  their  fellow-creatures  humble 
themselves  before  them  in  the  dust ;  and  as  the  lower  classes- 
became  more  enlightened,  their  superiors  foimd  that  they 
could  both  demand  as  well  as  deserve  better  treatment. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  in  nearly  all  Christian  coimtries, 
and  our  beloved  Denmark  has  not  been  behind  the  rest.  It 
must  be  well  known  to  every  Dane,  how  the  oppression  and  con- 
tempt in  which  the  peasants  formerly  Hved,  disappeared  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  share  which  Frederic 
VI.  took  in  its  extinction,  who,  long  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  had  already  done  so  much  for  his  people.  It  also 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  those  who  laboured  in  the 
cause  by  word  and  deed,  wereno  peasants,  and  therefore  were 
not  those  who  had  suffered  the  wrong,  but  that  they  were 
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men  impelled  by  iixtegrity,  and  love  to  their  fellow-creatuxes. 
The  most  distinguished  among  these  wete  the  noble  bene- 
factDrs  of  the  peasantry,  the  great  statesman,  Count  Andreas 
Peter  Bemsdorff,  Coimt  Christian  Jteventlow,  so  well  versed 
in  the  internal  constitution  of  his  country,  and  the  eloquent 
and  learned  lawyer,  the  general  procurator.  Christian  Col- 
bjomsen,  who  with  the  most  unselfish  zeal  promoted  this 
great  endeavour,  more  honourable  than  the  most  successful 
war.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  the  same  philanthropy,  we 
provided  for  the  interests  of  our  black  brethren,  who  in  another 
quarter  of  the  world,  had  been  previously  sold  like  cattle,  to 
be  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Christianity  and  humanity 
have  for  nearly  three  centuries  demanded  the  abolition  of 
this  shameful  trade  in  men ;  but  many  persevered  in  it,  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  until  the  numerous  and  zealous 
friends  of  humanity  who  fought  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
negro,  succeeded  in  their  e£Ports  in  enlightening  them.  The 
Danish  king  set  the  example  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  he  who  most  zealously  supported  him  in  this 
endeavour  was  Count  Ernest  Schimmelmann,  who  possessed 
large  West  Indian  estates,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
cultivated  by  slaves. 

I  only  reciedl  this  to  the  remembrance  of  my  countrymen 
in  order  that  they  may  see  in  some  of  these  well-known  ex- 
amples, how  powerfully  enlightenment  has  contributed  to  pro- 
mote the  Christian  precept  of  love ;  for  we  vainly  seek  during 
the  dark  ages  for  such  a  wise  and  philanthropic  actiou.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  examples  from  oth^r 
countries.  I  wiU  only  add,  that  the  niunber  of  those  who 
are  labouring  to  diminish  oppression,  to  alleviate  the  destiny 
of  the  poor,  and  even  to  reconduct  the  criminal  into  the  right 
path,  appears  constantly  to  increase.  The  zeal  with  which 
so  many  have  contributed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  guard  against  a  misinterpretation 
of  what  I  have  here  said.  I  should  be  greatly  misunderstood 
if  it  were  supposed  to  be  my  opinion,  that  much  good  did  not 
happen  in  past  ages,  and  that  many  pious  and  noble  men  had 
not  then  lived.  That  would  be  at  variance  with  clear  truth. 
I  should  as  little  believe  that  great  improvements  are  not 
wanted  in  our  days.  My  intention  was  only  to  show  that 
the  world,  taken  altogether,  is  advancing  towards  a  better 
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oonditiaii,  and  to  point  ont  the  way  by  wliich  man  lias  ap- 
proached a  more  desirable  state,  in  order  that  we  may  pursue 
our  path  so  much  the  more  courageously  in  future,  and  that 
erery  one  may  promote  in  his  own  circle  the  distribution  of 
useful  knowledge,  as  much  by  the  instruction  of  the  young  as 
by  the  enlightenment  of  the  old. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE 

IN  ITS   RELATION    TO   DIFFERENT   PERIODS   OP 

THE  WORLD,  AND  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

PREVALENT  IN  THEM. 


A    Critical  Notice  of  Steffens*   Polemical  Journal  for   the 
furtherance  of  Speculative  Physics,     First  Part.     Breslau^ 
1829. — From  the  '-^  Monatsschrift  fur  Literatur,'^  Vol.  IIL^ 
1830. 

The  best  dispute,  though  one  most  rarely  met  with,  is 
that  which  leads  to  reconciliation ;  and  tiiese  polemical 
papers  will  certainly  contribute  much  towards  this  end,  if  the 
author,*  as  we  may  venture  to  hope,  will  continue  them  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  commenced.  They  are  intended 
to  contain  copious  criticisms  on  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
physiological  theories  of  the  day,  as  they  appear  from  a  spe- 
culative point  of  view ;  but  the  author  will  not  speak  the 
language  of  any  one  philosophical  school.  "  Real  living 
speculation,'*  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  is  not  bound  to  the 
phraseology  of  a  school.  Each  important  part  of  the  science 
of  nature,  while  it  developed  itself  historically,  formed  for 
itself  a  peculiar  language.  Criticism  should  cling  to  this,  and 
verify  her  higher  position  through  the  prevailing  modes  of 
representation,  rather  than  by  speculative  formulas.  It  is  of 
course  understood,  that  we  would  not  meanwhile  sacrifice 
speculative  seriousness,  to  a  shallow  intelligibility." 

As  much  dispute  has  ensued  in  the  learned  world  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  mutual  understanding,  and  as  this  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  dispute  between  speculative 
science  and  those  natural  sciences  which  follow  the  path 
of  experience,  the  author's  principle  to  employ  the  adopted 
language  of  each  science,  will  contribute  much  to  imite  all 
minds.     The  first  part  is  chiefly  occupied  in  pointing  out  the 

*  Heinrich  Steffens,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Scandinayian 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Berlin. — TV, 
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roirit  in  wbich  Natural  Science  has  developed  itself  durinp^ 
tne  last  few  centuries.  We  see  in  this  representation  the 
man  of  enlarged  mind,  whose  view  is  not  limited  to  one 
single  science,  but  who  rather  surveys  the  relation  of  all  science 
to  the  development  of  the  human  race.  Should  he  even, 
in  his  bold  attempts  to  discover  the  internal  unity  of  things, 
occasionally  fall  into  error — from  which  indeed,  he  is  secure, 
who  does  not  venture  upon  any  bold  attempt  at  all — ^we  still 
cannot  be  surprised  that  there  are  many  who  would  rather 
dare  with  him,  even  if  they  were  to  fall  with  him,  than  share 
the  security  of  the  latter.  We  will  endeavour  to  follow  the 
author,  though  not  incautiously ;  but  whether  we  always 
preserve  the  right  mediiun  between  too  little,  or  too  much, 
this  must  be  decided  by  others.  Every  one  who  knows  our 
journal,  must  be  already  aware  that  the  author's  conviction 
of  the  great  mental  value,  and  the  deeply  influential  character 
of  Natural  Science,  as  we  have  now  to  pourtray  it,  is  by  no 
means  foreign  to  ourselves.  The  principal  idea  in  Steffens' 
pamphlet  is  given  for  the  most  part  very  briefly,  in  some 
passages  which  are  intended  either  to  be  still  further 
explained,  or  to  communicate  the  result  of  preceding  re- 
searches. We  therefore  can  generally  allow  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  so  much  the  rather,  as  we  may  feel 
convinced  that  our  readers  will  listen  to  him  with  pleasure. 

'*The  view  of  nature  generally  prevailing  at  any  deter- 
mined time,'*  says  the  author,  (p.  3,)  "as  it  appears  in 
different  nations,  marked  with  their  peculiar  stamp,  is  the 
foimdation  of  their  whole  science,  the  medium  of  all  their 
knowledge,  while  its  influence  spreads  over  every  department 
of  life.  It  has  an  important  influence  on  all  social  order,  on 
morals,  nay,  even  on  religion.  It  is  the  peculiar  mode  of 
viewing  nature,  which  especially  imparts  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity to  certain  periods,  by  which  they  are  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  and  stand  forth  as 
peculiar  and  distinguished  historical  phenomena.  We  may 
ventmre  to  assert,  that  although  the  influence  of  prevailing 
views  of  nature  cannot  have  remained  hidden  from  historians 
(so  that  the  more  faithfully  the  picture  of  a  period  is  delineated, 
so  much  the  more  distinctly  does  this  influence  appear),  yet 
they  have  not  yet  recognised  the  whole  depth,  and  the  immea* 
surable  force  of  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind.'* 

Pages  3  and  4.     "  Even  ihe  doctrines  of  the  schools  are 
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more  important  than  we  are  generally  inclined  to  admit. 
Principles  which  have  been  there  long  contested  as  mere 
conjecture,  which  are  grounded  on  investigations  that  in 
their  widest  extent  never  overstep  the  limits  of  the  schools, 
and  which  have  slowly  grown  up,  not  unfrequently  become 
the  prevailing  view,  and  exercise  a  power  over  the  minds  of 
all,  which  the  less  it  is  acknowledged  is  so  much  the  more 
forcible.  What  stiU  continues  to  be  doubtful  in  the  schools, 
or  at  the  most  seems  but  a  probable  hypothesis,  becomes  an 
important  guide  to  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  people  ; 
and  not  imfrequently,  views  which  have  been  formed  by 
earlier  schools,  have  been  most  powerful  when  they  were 
here  overset.  In  this  manner  historical  movements  have 
originated ;  violent  struggles,  now  of  one  school  in  its  growth, 
against  that  which  is  past ;  now  of  the  new  one,  already 
become  powerful,  with  the  prevailing  views  of  the  people. 
The  latter  have  resisted  a  change  to  which  they  are  destined 
in  the  ftiture  to  submit,  in  order  perhaps,  that  centuries  after- 
wards they  might  begin  a  similar  struggle  with  the  same 
violence,  and  with  the  same  results." 

The  physical  philosophy  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  tendency  in  the  hum^  mind,  is  modem, 
and  really  commenced  in  the  17th  century,  after,  however,  it 
had  undergone  a  long  system  of  preparation.  "  The  traces  of 
that  period,  now  supplanted,  have  not  even  yet  disappeared ; 
they  dwell  in  the  views  of  the  people :  banished  from  science, 
they  exist  modified,  though  not  essentially  altered,  in  poetry — 
indeed  few,  not  even  those  who  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
the  prevalent  doctrine  which  has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
development  of  their  minds,  can  entirely  ward  off  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mode  of  thought  to  which  they  are  directly 
opposed.'*  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  transport  ourselves 
wholly  into  the  mode  of  thought  of  those  times,  on  which 
account  the  author  thinks  his  representation  of  the  case 
must  be  very  deficient.  His  readers  will  certainly  find  it 
both  interesting  and  eloquent. 

P.  5.  "The  earth  reposed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
round  which  the  heavens  were  arched.  The  moon,  the  sun, 
the  planets  on  their  wandering  and  apparently  intricate 
paths,  had  each  their  peculiar  heaven,  their  peculiar  arch,  in 
which  they  moved,  and  the  action  of  this  arch  was  concen- 
trated at  that  point  where  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared, 
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and  therefore  they  came  forward  with  still  greater  power, 
when  they  were  united  (in  conjunction),  either  opposing  or 
supporting  each  other.     The  firmament,  with  countless  stars, 
stretched  like  a  vast  arch  over  the  heavens  of  the   planets, 
surrounded  by  the  transparent  crystal  heaven,  and   by  the 
light-giving  fiery  empyrean,  and  beyond,  in  mystic  distance,  lay 
the  primum  mobile.     But  the  earth  was  in  the  middle :  all 
the  planets  stood  related  to  her,  as  to  their  common  centre. 
The  universal  creation,  with  all  its  hidden  powers,  had  become 
more  closely  united  to  the  human  race ;  their  home  was  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe.     The  infinitude  of  existence 
was  not  directly  revealed  to  them,  but  it  was  only  as  a  pheno- 
menon fettered  and  bound  to  the  central  point,  and  shining 
forth  from  that  point,  that  it  received  in  limited  form  its 
original  importance.'* 

P.  6.  "  As  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  so 
that  all  sympathetic  forces  and  materials  here  united  to  pro- 
duce, to  preserve,  and  to  mould  the  completeness  of  existence; 
so  man  was  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  microcosm ;  and  the 
planets  acted  with  fiiendly  or  hostile  influence  at  his  birth, 
as  they  had  co-operated  at  the  birth  of  the  first  created 
being. 

"The  Father  had  disclosed  all  the  riches  of  his  creation  to 
the  earth,  had  entrusted  it  with  the  mystery  of  his  intentions, 
— even  the  announcement  of  salvation  through  the  Son  was 
manifested  in  an  earthly  form ;  and  as  the  whole  power  of 
the  Father  was  thought  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  visible 
earth,  so  all  salvation,  through  redemption,  was  to  be  united 
in  one  visible  church,  with  one  bodily  head ;  finally,  as  the 
whole  power  of  the  Father  was  repeated  in  a  limited  form  of 
creation  in  each  individual  man,  so  the  incarnation  of  the 
Saviour  was  repeated  for  every  partaker  of  the  Holy 
Supper. 

"And  as  nature  lived  and  was  preserved  under  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  planets,  so  all  that  was  mighty  in  history 
was  borrowed  firom  foreign  nations.  The  foreign  wisdom  of 
a  nation  which  had  perished,  and  which  could  scarcely  be 
recognised  through  the  glow  of  eastern  metaphor,  composed 
in  a  strangely  distorted  form  their  whole  science  ;  a  foreign 
imperfect  language  even  limited  their  thought ;  foreign  insti- 
tutions regulated  their  towns,  foreign  rights  their  social 
relations,  even  religion  itself  was  transmitted  to  them  from 
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a  foreign  eastern  nation ;  the  primum  mobile,  the  original 
producing  power  in  history,  as  well  as  in  nature,  was  removed 
entirely  out  of  their  own  hands." 

P.  7.  "And  yet  this  only  concerned  their  view  of  the 
subject.  They  were  penetrated  by  the  spiritual  principle, 
although  unconsciously,  for  they  felt  themselves  placed  in  a 
centre,  surrounded,  not  by  a  finite,  but  by  an  infinite  circum- 
ference. Hiort*  makes  the  correct  remark,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  organism  was  wholly  imknown  to  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  the  idea  failed  them,  because  they  felt 
themselves  absorbed  in  one  vast  organism.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  life,  in  which  all  was  swallowed  up,  was  the  uncon- 
sctous  support  of  their  views,  and  therefore  could  never,  as 
such,  become  the  object  of  their  consideration.  It  was  from 
this  tendency  of  the  spirit,  which  seems  so  one-sided  to  us, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  produce  such  great  and  mighty  things 
— ^to  produce,  that  is,  a  noble  era,  a  joyous,  significant  poesy,  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  art ;  in  short,  an  admirable  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  which  we  ventured  to  notice  in  a  former 
writing.  It  was  a  notice  which  may  seem  to  be  guided  by 
party  feeling,  to  those  who  can  never  raise  themselves  above 
the  individual  historical  facts,  and  who  are  not  capable  of 
bringing  out  in  purity  the  inward  producing  spirit  of  an 
extraordinary  period,  from  the  confusion  of  circumstances, 
and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration. 

"  But  this  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  the  thinker  felt  himself  boimd  by  nature,  with  which 
he  was  both  internally  and  externally  imited.  He  could  not 
separate  himself  from  it  to  make  himself  the  object  of  his 
own  exact  inquiry  ;  each  observation  ended  with  something 
inconceivable  and  transcendental ;  every  reflection  floated 
into  a  kind  of  prophetic  feeling,  and  all  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness vanished,  even  where  it  endeavoured  to  form  itself." 

After  the  author  has  spoken  of  the  four  elements  and 
their  qualitates  prtmartce  and  secundaria,  he  introduces  the 
adoption  of  a  horror  vacui,  as  a  first  attempt  to  explain  those 
phenomena  which  were  followed  up  by  experiment ;  a  theory, 
indeed,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Aristotle  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  of  which  we  find  nothing  in  the  older  physicists. 

P.  9.  "  Because  the  idea  of  the  organism  was  the  instinc- 
tive principle  of  all  their  perceptions,  and  on  that  account 

*  In  his  work  on  the  Exigena  of  Johannes  Scotus,  otherwise  known  as 
Duns  Scotus. 
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could  not  be  the  object  of  reflection ;  the  other  principle 
that  similar  things  seek  themselves,  did  not  appear  as  a  mere 
dead  attraction,  but  as  sympathy  and  antipathy.  For  those 
above-mentioned  qualities  were  the  external  forms  of  things ; 
the  deeper  foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  whence  this  attrac- 
tion originated,  sprang  from  the  internal,  actual,  living  forms.*" 

This  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the 
character  of  those  times.  It  was  not  believed  that  what  thus 
sought  or  shunned  each  other  were  different  in  the  living  and 
the  dead.  *'  When  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  at  the  birth 
of  a  man  seemed  particularly  favourable  ;  when  amber  after 
friction  attracted  light  bodies,  and  the  magnet  attracted  iron ; 
when  minerals  were  found  to  move  in  dissolving  liquids ; 
when  men  by  look,  by  word,  or  especially  by  secret  influence, 
worked  on  one  another,  these  effects  sprang  from  the  same 
principle.  Even  antipathy,  the  destructive  agent,  arose  from 
the  tendency  of  similar  things  to  unite  together.  But  they 
especially  recognised  one  great  separation,  one  original  con^ 
tradiction  in  existence ;  it  formed  the  basis  of  their  collected 
knowledge,  and  was  of  an  entirely  religious  nature.  It  was 
the  prevailing  view  of  God  and  the  Devil.  The  former  was 
the  principle  of  the  invariable,  the  all-supporting,  the  holy ; 
the  latter  was  the  principle  of  destruction  and  hostility." 

P.  11.  "This,  however,  was  the  important  peculiarity  of 
that  period, — ^that  as  the  earth  was  viewed  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  the  primwn  mobile,  embracing  all  matter,  and 
God  was  regarded  as  uniformly  penetrating  all  things;  so  also 
man  did  not  behold  the  eternal  in  the  spiritual,  and  raised 
above  all  earthly  consciousness,  but  as  bound  to  the  micro- 
cosm of  earthly  personality,  so  that  this  never  ceased  to  be 
the  centre  of  tdl  existence. 

"  Hence  even  their  religion  was  an  elevated  and  infinitely 
extended  sensationalism;  their  highest  feeling  could  not 
extricate  itself  from  a  form  of  consciousness  which  was  bound 
to  corporeal  existence,  and  thus  their  whole  physical  philo- 
sophy was  magic." 

P.  12.  **  What  were  then  considered  as  the  highest  scien- 
tific efforts  of  the  magician,  tended  to  separate  the  Divine 
Element,  wherever  it  was  found  to  be  sullied  by  opposing 
elements  in  visible  nature ;  in  order  that  the  divine  and  sus- 
taimng  principle,  which  lay  concealed  in  every  inner  form, 
might  freely  act.  This  is  alchemy,  no  chance  and  arbitrarily 
imagined  thought,  but  rather  a*  thoroughly  necessary  and 
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absolutely  essential  element  of  the  preyailiDg  physics.  All 
physicists  searched  for  the  philosopher's  stone, — nay,  were 
conceited  to  seek  for  it,  for  at  that  time  there  existed  no 
other  physics,  and  none  bther  could  arise.  The  production  of 
this  most  noble  centre  of  all  existence,  was  as  much  a  reli- 
gious act  as  a  physical  experiment ;  and  this  general  pre- 
Tailing  endeayour  offers  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  spirit  was  boimd  to  the  earthly.  This  purified 
matter,  in  which  lay  concentrated  the  original  i^rce  of 
creation,  when  applied  to  the  macrocosm  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  most  noble  materials,  such  as  jewels :  above  every- 
thing, gold ;  but  on  the  same  principle,  applied  to  the  micro- 
cosm (because  the  original  preserving  principle  is  the  same 
in  both)  it  was  likewise  conducive  to  health  and  to  the  pro- 
longation of  life." 

Pp.  12  and  13.  "  Superstition  never  arose  of  itself;  it  can 
never,  in  accordance  with  its  first  origin,  be  considered  as 
absolutely  arbitrary.  The  imiversal  reference  of  everything 
to  a  state  of  consciousness  fettered  by  sensationalism  (alUiough 
the  latter  was  nevertheless  penetrated  by  the  entire  fulness 
of  the  All)  generated  that  one-sided,  but  in  itself  powerful 
and  remarkable  tendency,  from  which  superstition  originated, 
and  was  compelled  to  originate.  Man  lives  in  a  constant 
internal  dissension  between  thought  and  inclination,  which 
he  is  never  entirely  able  to  overcome.  But  this  inward 
struggle  had  at  that  time  a  deeper  signification.  The  fulness 
of  existence,  the  whole  power  of  nature,  stood  opposed  to 
the  combatant,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should  decide.  That 
region  of  pure  contemplation  in  which  we  fed  ourselves,  if 
not  purified,  yet  still  at  rest,  so  long  as  we  remove  all  pheno- 
mena to  a  distance,  and  entirely  resign  ourselves  to  thought^ 
could  then  only  be  approached  from  i^ar,  or  the  whole  force 
of  an  undivided  life  was  compelled  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
effort.  Thus  the  inward  struggle  was  heightened,  and  there 
was  scarcely  ever  a  more  decisive  one.  He  who  yielded 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the*Divine,  without  quitting 
the  position  to  which  he  was  fettered  by  the  times,  who  sought 
that  purifying  process  through  Divine  assistance,  that  know- 
ledge of  the  signature  of  things  which  revealed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  stars  and  with  the  universal  ruling  powers ;  he 
was  at  once  the  wise  and  the  holy  man ;  his  superstition,  as 
we  call  it,  was  the  faith  of  his  time ;  he  was,  in  the  manner 
of  that  period,  scientifically  educated.    But  just  because  this 
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stru^le  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  existence,  to  the  sentiments 
as  much  as  to  the  thoughts,  it  was  rarely  completely  decided. 
That  which  we  now  enstamp  and  pardon  as  the  vanity  of 
philosophers ;  that  which  joined  to  great  talent  is  often  con- 
sidered as  a  useful  motive  to  evoke  what  is  most  important 
and  significant,  all  this,  at  that  time,  took  a  much  more 
dangerous  character.  The  antithesis  was  thus  formed  be- 
tween white  and  black  magic ;  between  that  which  originated 
in  the  preserving  principle,  and  which  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  might  be  called  orthodox,  and  that  which 
originated  in  the  destructive  principle,  which  even  in  the 
sense  of  that  period  may  be  called  superstitious^  for  all  that 
it  was  able  to  produce  was  only  illusion,  although  this  ex- 
tended £urther,  and  was  more  powerful  than  we  are  inclined 
to  admit." 

We  have  been  imwilling  to  hinder  our  readers  from  pur- 
suing the  train  of  the  author's  thoughts,  and  have  therefore 
repressed  every  remark  till  we  had  reached  this  resting-point, 
that  the  reader  might  behold  the  animated  and  powerful  pic- 
ture which  the  author  has  drawn  with  his  own  eyes,  not 
through  foreign  glasses.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a 
delineation  that  some  features  should  be  often  more  sharply 
exhibited  than  they  are  presented  by  nature ;  but  whether 
perhaps  there  are  not  certain  features  which  have  been  com- 
prehended with  a  preference  which  excludes  others  no  less 
important,  or  whether  certain  features  have  been  rendered 
too  prominent  in  their  relation  to  others,  we  will  now  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  more  especially  to  that 
of  the  author  himself. 

The  whole  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  Middle 
Ages  seems  to  produce  an  impression  as  if  it  owed  its  origin 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  views  of  nature  then  prevalent,  and 
yet  assuredly  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  author.  The  Middle 
Ages,  with  some  particular  exceptions,  had  almost  the  same 
views  of  nature  as  were  held  by  Asiatic  nations  before  Christi- 
anity, and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  many 
respects  very  different  from  that  of  Asia.  That  which  gave 
the  Middle  Ages  its  character,  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  more  ancient  times,  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
remarkable  intercourse  which  then  existed  between  imci- 
vilized  races  and  other  nations,  whose  intellectual  develop, 
ment  had  reached  an  excess  of  refinement  and  become  obso- 
lete, and  who  were  compelled  to  bend  before  the  brute  force 
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of  human  nature ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  not  merely 
imparted  to  them  the  small  portion  of  science  which  the 
others  were  capable  of  receiving,  not  merely  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  their  language,  laws,  and  government^ 
but  also  communicated  to  them  a  new  religion,  and  a  religion 
truly  which,  with  irresistible  though  slowly-acting  power,  was 
to  exercise  an  enduring  influence  over  them,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  caused  foreign  languages  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  East  to  become  a  constant  object  of  their  endeavours. 
Other  nations,  with  the  same  views  of  nature,  had  developed 
themselves  to  the  greatest  freedom ;  the  obstacle  which  fet- 
tered the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  that  men  were  then 
compelled  to  walk  in  the  leading-strings  of  foreign  nations. 
If  we  were  describing  the  Middle  Ages,  and  only  gave 
secondary  importance  to  the  views  of  nature,  we  should,  in 
the  first  place,  mention  what  the  author  himself  (pp.  6  and  7) 
has  said  in  such  a  striking  manner,  and  so  aptiy,  of  foreign 
influence  on  the  Middle  Ages.  That  which  was  peculiar  in 
their  views  of  nature,  and  different  from  still  older  periods, 
was  especially  to  be  ascribed  to  this  foreign  influence.  Even 
the  Eomish  church  could  not  have  reached  that  powerful 
hierarchical  form  to  which  it  afterwards  grew,  had  not  an 
ignorant  population  required  such  dominion,  and  gladly 
submitted  to  it. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  believed  that  the 
author  would  himself  overlook  this,  or  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing from  which  this  might  be  directiy  inferred ;  but  we  do 
not  very  clearly  see  how  far  his  idea  of  the  case  deviated  from 
our  own,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  explain  himself  more  clearly 
in  the  continuation  of  his  work.  That  we  may  not  prolong  a 
possible  misimderstanding,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  say, 
that  we  by  no  means  imderstand  by  what  we  have  just  said, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  composed  from 
those  co-operating  elements.  The  spirit  of  each  peculiar 
period  is  the  spirit  of  man  himself,  more  immediately  deter- 
mined by  the  development  which  it  must  receive  from  all 
preceding  and  contemporaneous  impressions,  as  well  from 
those  which  come  from  without,  as  from  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  various  elements  of  intellectual  development  them- 
selves ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  views  of  nature  influence  both 
religion  and  government,  as  these  react  on  them.  We  do 
not,  however,  present  these  as  chance  coincidences,  however 
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much  they  may  have  the  appearance  of  chance  in  our  eyes; 
but  as  produced  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  world, 
to  which  both  the  seasonable  development  of  the  bnmaii 
mind,  and  that  of  material  nature,  are  subordinate.  That 
these  laws  do  not  differ  from  the  Divine  Will,  we  consider  as 
dearly  proved.  But  as  we  always  express  ourselves  most 
distinctly,  when  what  we  have  to  explain,  points  to  that  which 
is  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  and  not  to  its  original 
source,  so  we  have  also  here  commenced  with  the  most  neaidy 
relajted  subject. 

That  wMch  the  author  says  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  160,  &c.,  is  indeed  most  admirably  ap- 
plied, and  he  can  hardly  speak  more  upon  the  subject ;  but 
it  must  be  expressly  told  to  the  many  blind  worshippers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  partictdarly  cling  to  the  reputati«a 
which  is  attributed  to  that  period,  and  who  scarcely  feel,  with 
sufficient  force,  the  actual  depth  of  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
picture  which  he  draws,  that  what  was  excdlent  in  those 
days  was  but  thinly  sown.  The  barbarism  and  vice  in  the 
history  of  that  period,  appears  to  preponderate  in  a  frightful 
degree.  Let  us  only  venture  on  a  comparison ;  the  limit  we 
fix  upon  may  certainly  be  arbitrary,  but  we  shall  not  be  very 
wrong,  if  we  choose  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  printing, 
which  is  so  remarkable  from  its  causes,  from  its  effects,  and 
from  the  events  which  occur  simultaneously  with  it.  Let  us 
now  collect  all  which  can  throw  glory  on  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  unless  we  entirely  close  our  eyes  to  later  times,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  they  were  &r  behind  us  in  all 
which  ennobles  mankind,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  as 
far  surpassed  us  in  examples  of  horror  and  vice ;  though  indeed 
it  is  with  sorrow  that  the  friend  of  humanity  beholds  a  fearful 
number  of  instances  of  vice,  even  in  later  times. 

The  author  discovers  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  fiict  that  reflection  by  the  understanding 
was  entirely  excluded.  He  will  not  allow  the  subtilty  of  the 
scholastics  to  serve  as  an  argument  against  this,  but  says, 
p.  25,  *'  If  reflection  by  the  understanding  now  pre-sup- 
poses  an  original  separation  of  being  and  thought,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thought  appears  originally  empty,  a  mere 
faculty  for  the  reception  of  the  impressions  of  sensation, 
notions,  therefore,  become  only  the  mere  abstractions  of 
concrete  perceptions,  and  through  these  receive  their  reality 
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as  they  tibemselyes  did  from  their  own  original  impressions ; 
yet,  in  those  earlier  days  there  was  no  question  of  such  a 
separation ;  notions  were  indeed  abstracted  from  things,  but 
the  unity  of  both,  if  not  recognised  with  distinct  conscious- 
ness, was  yet  admitted.  The  notions  formed  themselyes 
within  the  soul,  as  in  a  peculiar  world,  and  yet  this  wcHsld 
contained  all  its  external  forms  and  relations;  it  appeared, 
therefore,  as  the  primum  mobile,  which  embraced  and  ruled 
nature,  though  separated  from  her  as  the  eleyenth  heaYenf*<- 
and  struggled  for  an  internal,  as  here  for  an  external,  Infinity. 
On  this  account  we  perceiye  at  that  time  a  wonderful  richness 
of  the  inner  world  of  thought,  down  whose  precipice  we 
scarcely  venture  to  look,  while  the  external  world  was  less 
regarded,  and  was  only  able  to  excite  attention  where  it 
directly  set  in  motion  the  most  inward  world." 

With  regard  to  the  first  circumstance,  tihat  reflection  was  a 
stranger  to  that  period,  the  author  appears  to  us  not  to  haye 
been  fortunate  in  his  manner  of  expressing  what  he  would 
say ;  for  the  whole  dispute  between  Uie  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists,  which  so  much  agitated  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  so  many  ideas  lying  between 
the  two  extremes,  rested  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
notions.  Ajs  there  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  chief  object 
of  this  dispute,  we  may  borrow  for  our  purpose  the  following 
short  exposition  of  it,  taken  frt)m  the  first  and  best  work  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Nominalism  is,  according  to 
Buhle,*  as  follows : — "  Reality  only  exists  in  individual  exter- 
nal things.  Universals  are  merely  notions  of  the  understand- 
ing wi^out  reality,  which  are  only  designated  objectively 
through  language,  and  thence  receive  an  appearance  of 
reality,  although  they  themselves  neither  contain  a  reality^ 
nor  do  they  correspond  to  a  reality.  The  principle  of  Realism, 
on  the  contrary,  is  this:  There  is  no  reality  in  individual 
oxtemal  things.  Universals  are  the  true  reality,  and  indivi- 
duals  as  such,  are  only  distioguished  by  accidents." 

We  must,  therefore,  pause  at  .another  expression  of  the 
author: — ^' The  undesirable  impress  which  that  period  evinced 
of  a  limited  consciousness,"  an  expression  which  may  indeed 
be  defended  in  one  particular  signification  -,  but  which,  as  we 
believe,  he  ought  to  explain  more  exactly  and  historically,, if 

*  J.  6.  Buble,  Profesflor  at  Ctfttingen. 
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in  the  succeeding  numbers  he  would  make  a  more  extensive 
use  of  the  views  he  has  offered  on  the  relation  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Modem  Times. 

With  reference  to  the  form  which  in  that  age  the  inner 
world  was  compelled  to  assume,  we  indeed  partly  agree  with 
the  author,  but  yet  find  something  in  which  we  are  compelled 
to  differ  from  him.  We  will,  therefore,  offer  our  opinion  for 
comparison;  but  to  promote  that  mutual  understanding 
which  must  be  the  principal  object  in  every  controversy  where 
both  parties  trust  to  the  honest  love  of  truth  in  each  other, 
we  will  express  the  thoughts  which  we  borrow  from  the 
author,  in  our  own  words. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  spirits  such  as  guide  and  form 
a  period,  possess  in  themselves  a  creative  activity  which  they 
neither  can  nor  will  suppress ;  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  them 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  poorer  they 
are  in  their  knowledge  of  external  existence,  so  much  the 
more  must  they  limit  themselves  to  their  own  mental  creative 
power.  This  does  not  leave  them  entirely  at  a  loss,  for  it  has 
drawn  its  essence  from  the  same  source  as  all  the  rest  of 
existence,  and  will  therefore  frequently  conduct  them  to  the 
eternal  laws  by  which  internal  as  well  as  external  nature  is 
governed.  But  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation 
of  human  powers  that  this  occurs  very  imperfectly.  Truth  is 
only  now  and  then  exhibited  in  its  purity.  Far  more  fre- 
quently the  endeavour  takes  a  false  direction,  and  loses  itself 
amidst  countless  errors.  Mankind  slowly  advances  through 
history  and  science,  yet  with  a  firm  step,  in  spite  of  the  errors 
to  which  it  is  subject  on  the  path.  It  is  only  by  the  contem- 
plation of  real  existence,  that  man  receives  such  a  clear  view 
of  the  Divine  power  exerted  in  the  vastness  of  creation,  and 
of  the  inexpressible  depth  and  harmony  of  reason  in  the  laws 
of  the  world,  as  he  is  able  to  grasp  with  his  faculties.  But 
before  the  human  race  reaches  this  point,  where  the  spiritual 
that  is  hidden  is  clearly  comprehended  in  the  material,  it 
requii-es  other  aid.  It  is  a  well-founded  compensation  in  the 
rational  arrangement  of  the  universe,  that  man  discovers  a 
treasure  in  himself,  before  he  can  discover  that  other,  which 
lies  external  to  him  in  widely  scattered  elements.  We  must 
therefore  always  admire  the  multitude  of  great  thoughts  and 
happy  views,  which  are  displayed  to  us  in  the  earlier  contem- 
plations of  the  world  during  the  childhood  of  the  human  race. 
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Besides,  they  possess  this  peculiar  beauty,  that  the  mind 
of  man  produces  only  such  creations  as  can  be  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  mind  of  man.  Finally,  in  addition,  that 
these  almost  pure  productions  of  the  mind  do .  not  easily  lose 
themselves  in  a  mass  of  individual  objects,  but  present  the 
grand  ideas  with  appropriate  reciprocal  nearness  and  connec- 
tion to  one  another.  Much  indeed  of  this,  but  not  nearly  all, 
may  be  applied  to  the  productions  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Externally  it  was  imder  too  much  restraint  for  its 
productions  to  possess  the  same  nature  as  the  earlier  ones  of 
the  human  race.  The  spirit  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
nourished  on  foreign  opinions,  and  not  fertilized  by  mighty 
nature;  and  on  that  accoimt  the  intensity  of  spirit  which  we 
discover,  may  be  most  nearly  compared  to  the  splendour  of 
luxuriant  flowers.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  and  architecture 
bear  this  scholastic  stamp,  and  exhibit  a  certain  subtilty, 
though  we  cannot. deny  besides,  that  a  part  of  the  eternal 
glory  of  nature  (and  indeed  no  small  portion)  is  here  mani- 
fested in  the  same  degree  as  in  all  the  other  forms  in  which 
a  period  has  developed  itself.  But  in  our  own  century  we 
have  again  seen  a  similar  mistaken  tendency  to  appro- 
priate Qie  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages;  so  that  our  author, 
who  does  not  justify  this  himself,  will  certainly  agree  with 
us  in  warning  against  such  a  tendency ;  even  if  he  should 
not  quite  agree  with  our  views  of  the  period.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  whole  condition  of  our  natural  science  which 
strongly  induces  us  to  prefer  it  to  the  older  method  of  research. 
The  great  imiversal  truths,  which  should  proceed  from  our 
researches,  are  so  scattered  in  the  enormous  mass  of  facts, 
that  they  are  easily  overlooked.  We  cannot,  besides,  deny, 
that  the  majority  of  naturalists  lose  themselves  in  single 
inquiries,  and  but  too  rarely  look  upwards  to  the  whole.  In 
passing  this  judgment,  however,  we  must  admit  that  the 
reason  why  a  great  imiversal  truth  is  often  not  brought  for- 
ward, may  be  that  men  are  not  satisfied  with  its  certainty, 
until  it  has  been  proved,  in  clear  accordance  with  experience ; 
which  from  the  imperfection  of  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our 
experience,  frequently  does  not  happen  during  whole  genera- 
tions. It,  therefore,  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  men  of 
comprehensive  and  well-grounded  knowledge,  would  more 
often  attempt  to  commimicate  the  great  general  truths 
towards  which  science  has  led ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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oultiyated  world,  by  instraotioti  in  the  di£R?rent  branches  of 
natural  science,  must  be  better  prepared  for  its  reception,  a 
result  which  we  certainly  now  see  more  and  more  prospect  of 
realising. 

On  tbe  difference  between  the  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  physics  of  Modem  Times,  the  author  (p.  27,)  makes 
the  truly  accurate  observation,  that  in  former  times  it  was 
assumed  that  all  similar  things  sought  for  union ;  in  latter 
days,  on  the  contrary,  that  similar  things  avoid  each  other, 
and  that  dissimilar  things,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  imite. 
But  the  progress  of  the  last  few  generations  appears  to  have 
removed  this  contradiction.  Nothing  is  in  opposition  to  itself, 
except  so  far  as  it  at  the  same  time  possesses  something  in 
common;  a  line  cannot  be  an  antithesis  to  any  thing  but 
another  line, — ^not  to  a  surface,  nor  to  a  body :  one  kind  of 
electricity  can  only  be  in  antithesis  to  the  other ;  the  mag- 
netism of  the  noith  only  to  the  magnetism  of  the  south. 
The  same  is  proved  in  Chemistry.  Those  bodies  which 
hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  analyse  must,  therefore, 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  resist  all  our  decomposing 
agents,  even  the  most  powerful,  and  have  also  such  properties 
in  common  that  they  may  be  considered  as  one  peciiliar  class, 
which,  without  meddling  with  hypotheses,  we  may  name 
the  first  class. 

In  this  way  we  recognise  the  antitheses  of  combustible 
bodies,  and  those  capable  of  supporting  combustion.  These 
possess  a  great  mutual  chemical  attraction,  and,  by  uniting, 
form  bodies  of  a  new  order  of  composition,  which  makes  the 
second  class,  and  consists  of  oxides,  in  the  most  extensive 
signification  of  the  word,  of  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.  Acids 
and  alkalis  (in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  word)  are 
the  antitheses  here ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  tendency  to 
unite  between  these  two  groups  is  very  great.  These  form 
the  class  of  the  salts,  which  is  the  third  and  last  among  inor- 
ganic things,  at  least  so  far  as  our  arrangement  of  facts  has 
hitherto  reached.  It  is  now,  however,  remarkable,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  first  and  of  the  second,  or  of  the  first  and  third, 
cannot  generally  enter  into  direct  combination  with  one 
another.  Neither  is  it  usual  that  bodies  of  the  second  and 
third  class  can  be  combined,  if  we  except  that  which,  in  the 
second  class,  approaches  the  point  of  equilibrium  or  indif- 
ference  between  acids  and  alkalis.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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bodies  of  the  same  class,  which  stand  in  very  slight,  or  almost 
unknown  antithesis,  to  each  other  will  combine,  if  they  arc 
not  prevented  by  connection  or  something  of  that  kind.  In 
the  present  enormous  mass  of  combinations,  there  may  indeed 
still  exist  many  subdivisions,  in  which  the  law  to  which  we 
have  pointed  will  be  developed  with  far  greater  exactitude. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  bodies,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  arranged  without  fresh  inquiry,  point  to  the  law'  that 
there  can  be  no  union  without  a  certain  affinity;  nor  can 
there  be  a  lively,  well-marked  imion,  by  which  the  body 
assumes  properties  which  conduct  it  into  a  new  order 
of  composition,  and  make  it  a  new  product,  without  an 
antithesis  within  the  limits  of  this  group ;  so  that  the  same 
law,  only  far  less  deffiied,  may  be  foimd  to  exist  in  inorganic 
nature  as  much  as  in  organic,  where  new  productions  pre* 
suppose  a  imion  between  beings  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
opposite  sex.  Af&nitv  thus  would  be  the  condition  of  union, 
antithesis  of  their  action.  Thus,  the  views  of  older  times  on 
the  tendency  to  unite  have  some  correctness,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  times. 

With  reference  to  the  position,  that  things  which  possess 
opposite  properties  seek  to  imite,  the  author  says  that  this 
happens,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  in  order  to  restore  a  dis- 
turbed equilibrium;  according  to  others,  to  remove  a  real 
antithesis.  Ought  these  assertions  to  mean  more  than  an 
expression  for  the  same  things  in  two  different  modes  of  re- 
presentation ?  If  we  take  the  word  equilibrium  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  where  we  can  speak  of  electric  equilibrium, 
magnetic  equilibrium,  &c.,  then  every  egression  from  ihe 
state  of  equilibrium  is  the  result  of  antithesis,  and  every 
restoration  of  equilibrium,  the  destruction  of  antithesis.  If 
we  view  things  in  their  action,  we  may  call  antitheses  oppo- 
site tendencies,  and  the  co-operation  of  equal  opposite  ten*' 
dencies,  equilibrium.  If  we  are  right  here,  many  disputes 
between  natural  philosophers  and  physicists  woidd  fall  to 
pieces ;  for  the  same  persons  who  hold  it  to  be  incomprehen- 
sible when  we  say  that  all  antitheses  of  existence  pass  into 
an  identity,  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  granting  that 
all  moving  forces  form  an  equilibrium,  as,  for  instance,  all 
magnetic  forces,  all  chemical  forces,  &c.  But  as  naturalists 
have  gradually  become  more  acquainted  with  these  antitheses, 
and  have  seen  that  many  differences,  which  formerly  appeared 
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incapable  of  being  united  in  their  first  principles,  are  only 
different  kinds  of  the  antitheses  of  these  forces,  they  are 
obliged  to  allow  the  probability  of  the  fundamental  principle 
which  Natural  philosophers  represent  as  certain. 

We  here  find  ourselves  obliged  to  omit  much  which  deserves 
to  be  fully  treated ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves,  that  we  may 
not  find  it  necessary  to  write  an  entire  book.  We,  therefore, 
pass  over  what  has  been  said  of  Roger  Bacon,  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  new  condition  of  science,  &c.,  and  (what  we 
still  more  lament)  we  cannot,  without  being  too  diffuse,  treat 
what  the  author  says  on  the  Reformation,  of  which  most  of 
our  readers,  even  if  we  communicated  the  whole,  would  still 
be  desirous  of  hearing  a  still  farther  explanation.  We  will 
limit  ourselves  therefore  to  the  introduction  of  a  few  beau- 
tiful passages,  which  show  the  relation  in  which  he  places 
Religion  to  Science,  and  more  especially  to  Natural  Science. 
After  having  depicted  the  events  and  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Science,  which  were  prepared  by  the  new  period, 
he  says, — 

*'  The  true  regeneration  of  time,  the  germ  of  the  entire 
living  metamorphosis,  was  the  Reformation;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  develop  its  full  meaning  without  pointing  out,  in 
anticipation,  all  the  stages  of  its  development  even  to  our 
own  days ;  nay,  even  to  those  which  have  not  yet  unfolded 
themselves. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Reformation  would  not  have  come 
to  light,  without  the  frightful  deterioration  of  the  chiu-ch. 
But  this  deterioration  was  the  negative  condition  of  its  origin 
— the  covering  rent  in  twain,  from  which  the  new  birth 
stepped  forth.  As  the  Greek  wisdom,  the  enduring  basis  of  all 
mental  inquiiy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  termed  purely  human,  stepped 
forth  from  the  veil  of  disfigured  myths,  and  refreshed  the 
slumbering  spirit ;  as  the  book  of  Nature,  which  was  closed 
in  distorted  tradition,  opened  and  invited  spirits  to  direct 
research, — so  that  Holy  Book,  the  only  source  of  all  higher 
life,  was  now  to  be  presented  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  The 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  torn  from  the 
hands  of  sophistical  speculators,  the  book  of  Nature  from 
the  hands  of  fantastic  dreamers ;  then  also  appeared  once 
more  the  revelation  which  had  been  mischievously  suppressed. 
When  this  happened,  the  power  of  mere  sensible  phenomena, 
which  had  fettered  and  held  down  all  free  religious  deve- 
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lopment,  vanished;  when  the  Holy  Writings  poured  forth 
their  life  the  magic  which  had  infatuated  the  senses  lost 
it§  force;  the  enchantment  rose  to  a  pure  sentiment,  and  a 
living  faith  was  again  powerful  in  the  world.** 

On  the  relation  of  Science  to  Religion,  he  says,  among 
other  things,  (p.  57,^  *'  It  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
realisation  of  the  highest  idea  of  Christian  faith  only  then 
begins,  when  it  penetrates  all  those  movements  of  earthly 
life  which  are  rendered  capable  by  grace  of  a  higher  blessed- 
ness, and  not  when,  as  in  the  earlier  churches,  the  sensa- 
tional and  the  earthly  are  regarded  as  the  original  element, 
which  should  be  elevated  as  such  to  a  higher  position.  On  the 
contrary,  the  earthly  when  quickened  by  that  which  is  higher, 
by  grace,  appears  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  loftier  truth 
which  we  have  now  recognised,  gained,  and  believed  in. 
While  this  higher  idea  penetrates  the  earthly,  it  is  ennobled 
and  exalted  by  it,  and  is  viewed  not  as  a  good  in  itself,  but 
as  a  stage  of  development  towards  a  blessed  world.  The 
early  church  had  however,  entered  into  dangerous  league 
with  the  sensuous ;  it  was  against  this  that  the  struggle  of 
the  regenerated  faith  was  directed ;  and  it  was  natural,  indeed 
necessary,  that  it  should  at  once  abandon  all  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  view,  was  infected  with  error,  and  was  following 
a  mistaken  religious  tendency.  Thus  arose  a  separation  of 
all  science  from  religion,  imknown  in  earlier  times,  and, 
according  to  this  principle,  even  philosophy  for  the  first  time 
became  worldly  wisdom.*'  Every  believer  must  indeed  hope 
that  all  history  and  natural  science  will  at  some  period  be 
amalgamated  with  faith,  but  there  must  be  a  preparation  for 
this  expected  time.  Inquiry  had  become  free  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  earthly  from  the  divine,  and  even  the  somewhat 
narrow  view  with  which  Theology  was  studied,  could  not 
destroy  this  freedom. 

P.  59.  "  Every  inquirer  might  expect  that  farther  inquiry 
would  lead  to  deeper  insight  into  divine  wisdom,  but  none 
could  fear  that  a  weU-groimded  unfettered  research  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  feebleness  in  the  divine  giddance  of  his- 
tory, or  in  the  divine  order  in  nature. 

"  Thus  arose  that  flexibility  and  activity  in  all  inquiry  whicl^ 
created  a  new  era.  Natural  science  was  especially  promoted; 
for  it  could  not  remain  hidden,  that  when  historical  pheno- 
mena came  imder  consideration,  arbitrary  opinions  exercised 
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a  dangerous  power  over  the  subject  that  the  views  on  history ; 
on  the  social  relations  of  man,  as  much  in  the  great  circles  of 
the  state  as  in  the  smaller  ones  of  domestic  life,  thencp 
became  unsteady,  and  shared  the  insecurity  and  mobility  of 
opinions;  indeed,  where  they  became  fiuiatical  through  a 
dangerous  connection  with  religion,  they  exercised  a  most 
mischievous  influence  on  morality.  Nature,  however,  exhi- 
bited a  constant,  invariable  order,  which,  sublime  above  every 
erroneous  opinion,  by  continuous  research,  destroyed  every 
delusion  wluch  might  still  be  clung  to.  Each  opinion  that 
was  overthrown,  became  a  stimulus  for  further  inquiry  and 
more  careful  examination ;  the  more  insecure  a  prevalent  view 
became,  so  much  the  more  attractive  seemed  the  eternal  order 
and  immovable  harmony  of  nature  to  the  inquirers ;  and  every 
mistake,  instead  of  producing  inward  mental  concision,  gave 
a  new  and  more  independent  impulse  towards  that  which 
made  the  inquirers  always  more  distinctly  cognizant  of  their 
inner  affinity  with  the  spirit,  while  apparently  it  withdrew 
them  from  a  nearer  approach  to  it.  This  deviation  from  the 
opinions  generaUy  entertained,  did  not  produce  persecution, 
or  any  external  check,  because  the  highest  religious  interests 
were  only  attached  to  philosophy  by  the  hope  of  a  ftiture  con- 
nection with  knowledge  being  established,  not  by  any  distinct 
form  of  knowledge,  which  alone  was  to  be  considered  as 
religious." 

P.  61.  He  passes  to  the  particular  treatment  of  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  science  on  later  centuries.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"we  would  ask,  for  what  reason  the  present  time,  as  it 
has  &shioned  itself  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries, 
is  so  distinct  from  previous  centuries,  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  answer,  that  the  chief  reason  of  the  peculiarity  lies  in 
physics;  and  we  hope,  in  pursuance  of  our  representation, 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  who  passes  a  well-considered 
judgment  on  our  own  age,  if  he  overlooks  the  influence  of 
this  doctrine,  does  no  more  than  touch  the  surface.  Physics 
form  a  powerful  centre,  from  which  all  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge have  been  attracted,  as  they  imfolded  themselves  in  all 
spheres  of  mental  activity;  and  in  the  widest  circles,  even 
where  knowledge  lost  itself  in  action,  and  science  in  the 
product,  its  power  is  traced  in  every  mental  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal character  of  the  period." 

Copernicus'  discovery  on  the  system  of  the  world  is  of 
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infinite  historic  value.  Many,  perhaps  even  in  that  day,  felt 
how  much  would  fall  to  pieces  wiUi  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  system  of  astronomy. 

P.  64.  "  But  those  belonging  to  the  early  church,  where  it 
was  still  powerful,  must  have  most  deeply  felt  how  it  was 
shaken  by  these  views.  When  they  appealed  to  that  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Bible,  they  concealed  their  real  fears. 
The  immovable,  invariable,  visible  government  of  the  church 
could  find  no  secure  home  on  a  moving  planet,  which  circu- 
lated with  another,  roimd  one  common  and  more  distant  centre. 
The  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  all  existing  views  of  nature, 
the  deepest  foundation  of  all  previous  knowledge  was  under- 
mined. The  reflective  consciousness  of  the  age  was  becoming 
familiar  with  the  past  of  its  own  mental  history;  a  hopeful 
future  disclosed  to  the  inquiring  mind  the  endless  variety  of 
living  and  dead  forms ;  the  religious  consciousness  threw  off 
the  chains  of  a  fettering  tradition  and  the  dehisicm  of  works, 
and  recognised  the  inner  relation  of  its  eternal  personaHty  to 
a  loving  and  reconciled  Grod.  It  was  Copernicus  who  freed 
it  from  the  last  chains,  so  that  it  became  at  home  in  the 
whole  imiverse.  In  every  direction  infinitude  was  opened  to 
the  inquiring  mind." 

P.  66.  "  The  views  of  Copernicus  were  the  boldest  acts  of 
analyzing  reflection.  The  mind  took  root  in  the  reposing 
earth,  held  fast  in  an  embryo  state,  and  all  thoughts  shot  like 
the  vegetable  out  of  this  integument,  but  could  not  dissolve 
the  magic,  nor  break  the  bonds,  so  as  to  enable  themselves, 
like  the  animal,  to  have  a  movement  of  their  own."  (We  see 
that  the  author  compares  the  fettered  mind  to  the  plant  in 
the  ground,  which  cannot  leave  its  position;  whereas  the 
spirit  freely  moving  through  the  whole  imiverse,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  animtd,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
place.)  "Copernicus  destroyed  the  phenomenon,  in  order 
that  we  might  determine  it  as  one  for  ever.  We  say  the 
phenomenon,  for  that  which  sensibly  appears  to  all  men  in 
conmion  is  more  than  appearance.  As  he  was  the  first,  so 
also  he  remained  the  last.  Although  the  whole  of  that  period 
owes  its  peculiar  development  to  this  bold  idea,  no  one  had 
as  yet  ventured  to  suppose  a  semblance,  behind  other  pheno- 
mena, which  by  explknation  could  be  recognised  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  deepcY  reflection.  What  prevented  the  phy- 
sicists from  choosing  this  path  ?     It  was  this :  in  order  that 
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a  phenomenal  world  might  stand  in  correlatioii  wifli  the 
original  ideas  of  reflection,  this  world  must  appear  as  an 
outward  infinity  to  the  inward  reflection ;  the  original  ideas 
of  reflection,  however,  as  an  infinite  aggregate  of  finite  things. 
If  there  appeared  anything  in  this  aggre^te  recognised  as 
infinite,  and  not  brought  imder  the  conditions  of  sense,  then 
the  reality  of  the  chosen  point  of  view  would  have  been 
destroyed;  we  will  show  with  what  iron  consequence  the 
advancing  age  retained  the  once-chosen  point  of  view." 

We  have  selected  this  passage  because  it  forms  an  impor* 
tant  link  in  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  though  the  conclu- 
sion he  arrives  at,  does  not  seem  quite  clear  to  us.     Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  most  of  our  readers,   if  we 
endeavour  to  express  the  meaning,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  in 
other  words.    We  think  it  is  this  : — ^In  the  earlier  views  of 
the  world,  the  mind  was  accustomed  to  imagine  all  existence 
to  be,  as  it  appears  to  us,  visibly,  but  not  as  a  phenomenon  of 
very  diflferent  reality,  which  could  only  be  contemplated  by 
the  eye  of  reason.    There  was  no  question  here  of  a  common 
deception  of  the  senses,  but  of  a  necessary  conception  taken 
from  the  customary  point  of  view,  by  all  men ;  which  never^ 
theless  was  infinitely  separated  from  that  to  which  we  are  led 
by  a  deeper  insight.    But  if  reflection  were  to  stop  here,  then 
the  variety  of  objects  amongst  which  it  had  discovered  a 
connection,  must  at  once  appear  to  it  as  independent.     If  we 
attempted  to  resolve  them  again  into  phenomena,  we  must 
remove  the  reflective  point  of  view  somewhat  further  back, 
and  form  a  new  world  of  thought,  whose  greater  resolvability 
might  be  again  questioned ;  but  in  the  direction  which  was 
taken  in  the  first  mode  of  reflection,  we  should  scarcely  have 
felt  induced  to  advance  with  firm  footsteps.     The  author 
does  not  now  point  his  censure  against  that  extreme  solution 
of  all  reflection,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  of  exis- 
tence in  space  is  only  a  phenomenon,  whose  foimdation  is 
alone  foimd  in  the  eternal  forms  of  reason ;  for  no  physi- 
cist, but,  as  is  well  known,  the  philosophers  of  all  periods, 
have  ventured  to  hold  this  opinion.     But  physicists  would 
not  venture  as  physicists,  for  it  is  really  metaphysical ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  something  which,  in  the  ascending  order  of 
research,  follows  physics,  or,  in  other  words,  lies  beyond 
them.     But  by  various  hints  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  we 
might  perhaps  surmise  that  he  had  this  point  in  view,  namely> 
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that  as  the  movements  of  the  world  are  the  manifestations  of 
a  more  essential  existence,  so  also  we  should  consider  bodies 
not  merely  as  phenomena  of  a  super-sensual  existence,  as  in 
metaphysics,  but  as  active  forces  whose  existence  is  proved 
in  the  way  of  experiment.  Towards  this,  however,  the 
whole  of  chemical  science  tends,  although  hitherto  it  has 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  development  which 
corresponds  to  that  which  Copernicus  reached  in  astronomy. 
The  various  researches  in  science,  partly  such  as  were  insti- 
tuted many  generations  ago,  tend  more  and  more  to  such  a 
result.  It  was  known  long  ago  that  solidity,  liquidity,  and 
the  gaseous  state  were  forms  of  bodies  which  depended  on  an 
internal  condition  of  heat ;  but  we  arrived  at  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  solidity  was  the  fundamental  property  of 
bodies,  while  the  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies  were  viewed  as 
solutions  of  solid  bodies  in  the  admitted  caloric.  But  now 
that  the  conviction  became  more  general  among  the  physicists, 
that  heat  consists  in  radiated  action,  which  has  an  affinity 
with  that  of  light,  and  that  inner  heat  may  itself  depend  on 
heat-radiation:  then  this  theory  of  solution  falls  to  pieces, 
and  the  three  conditions  of  matter  may  depend,  as  we  may 
admit,  on  the  imequal  velocity  with  which  inner  heat-radia- 
tion takes  place.  It  is  supposed  in  this  representation  of  the 
case,  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  incessant  inner  movement, 
and  between  all  bodies  an  incessant  giving  and  taking  of 
radiant  heat,  an  uninterrupted  inner  action,  which  formerly 
the  mere  chemist  scarcely  dreamt  of,  and  to  which  he  now 
hardly  pays  sufficient  attention. 

Electro-magnetic  action,  on  the  one  hand,  has  proved  that 
a  circulation  accompanies  every  chemical  action,  whether, 
with  the  discoverer,  we  place  the  circulation  in  the  electric 
form  of  action,  or,  with  Ampere,  in  the  maguetic.  But  as 
everything  is  incessantly  occupied  with  a  reciprocal  chemical 
action,  so  also  electro-magnetic  action  flows  incessantly  through 
everything,  and  all  this  is  penetrated  by  a  hidden  circula- 
tion, invisible  to  the  eye,  but  clearly  apparent  to  the  mind. 

The  atomic  system,  which  is  a  completely  metaphysical 
system,  has  but  few  defenders  among  the  physicists.  They 
regard  it  as  a  question  which  does  not  concern  their  science, 
whether  a  continual  division,  carried  beyond  all  the  limits  of 
possible  experience,  would  at  length  lead  to  indivisible  small 
bodies  of  determined  form  and  infinite  hardness,  <&c.     But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  see  any  proofs  of  the  opposite 
system,  that  all  bodies,  at  least  all  liquid  bodies,  must  be 
perfectly  connected  (constant)  occupants  of  space.  They 
consider  it  much  more  probable  that  the  plastic  force  of 
nature  penetrates  the  inanimate  as  much  as  the  animate,  from 
the  larger  down  to  the  smaller  parts,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
peroeptiye  faculties.  Bodies,  in  their  opinion,  are  connected 
by  intervals  (discretfle).  The  position  maintained  in  Kant's 
dynamical  theory  of  nature,  that  chemical  union  is  an 
infinite  penetration,  in  that  every  constituent  in  chemical 
oomposition  fills  all  space  with  perfect  connection  (continuity), 
is  held  by  them  as  incompatible  with  chemical  experience, 
which  frequently  proves  that  the  same  materials,  even  where 
there  is  the  same  relation  of  the  multifarious  constituents, 
form  different  chemical  results. 

An  ample  experience  has  shown  a  connection  between 
chemical  compounds,  and  the  forms  which  bodies  assume. 
But  the  physicist,  who  is  tied  down  by  no  metaphysical  sys- 
tem, neidier  admits  that  the  crystal  is  produced  from  its 
elementary  parts,  as  the  house  from  bricks ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  each  crystal  is  a  perfect  connected  occupant  of 
space ;  but  he  admits  mutual  dependence  between  the  parts 
and  the  whole.  Every  body,  however,  has  a  tendency 
towards  a  certain  form^  and  so  far  as  the  different  forces 
neither  destroy  one  another,  nor  perish  together,  these  forms 
would  be  still  more  compounded,  the  more  numerous  the 
fundamental  constituents. 

Now  if  we  can  admit  that  there  is  the  smallest  possible 
space  for  each  figure  to  form  and  to  preserve  itself,  then  there 
must  exist  elementary  parts  (moleculsB)  of  a  certain  mag- 
nitude for  each  composition,  which,  however,  are  infinitely 
removed  from  an  atom.  The  elementary  part  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  divided  without  ceasing  to  be  a  thing  of  the  same 
kind  as  it  was  before ;  but  nothing  prevents  us  from  conceiv- 
ing that  it  may  be  resolved  by  division  into  parts  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind.  The  atom,  on  the  other  hand,  must  in  every  way 
be  indivisible.  This  manner  of  viewing  chemical  combina- 
tions has,  indeed,  come  into  such  bad  repute  with  dynamical 
philosophers,  that  many  chemists  do  not  venture  to  confess  to 
it ;  but,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  the  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  against  it  are  really  so  alarming,  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deterred. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  with  reference  to 
what  has  just  been  said,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author 
when  he  accuses  those  physicists  of  inconclusiveness  who 
have  assumed  moleculae  in  place  of  atoms.  Atoms,  namely, 
belong  to  a  supposition  which  lies  wholly  beyond  physics ; 
moleculee,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  supposition  which  claims 
no  more  validity  than  what  results  from  this,  that  they  are 
necessary  to  understand  observed  facts. 

Whether  the  fundamental  parts  are  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous, 
is  a  question  which  is  founded  on  misapprehension.  Solidity, 
liquidity,  or  the  gaseous  form,  are  conditions  which  only  refer 
to  masses  which  already  form  systems  of  fundamental  parts, 
and  not  merely  fundamental  parts  themselves. 

All  inner  heat-radiation  passes  between  these  fundamental 
parts.  The  greater  number  of  fundamental  parts  in  a  certain 
space,  and  the  greater  reflections  of  heat,  so  much  the 
greater,  it  is  evident,  is  the  inner  heat ;  in  other  words,  if 
all  other  things  are  alike,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  total 
amount  of  heat  (specific  heat).  We  see  that  this  doctrine 
agrees  with  the  beautiful  experiment  of  Dulong.  We  now 
also  easily  perceive,  that  when  a  body  is  placed  in  a  new  con- 
dition, in  which  the  fundamental  parts  either  approach  nearer 
to  one  another,  or  enter  into  a  relation  in  which  they  less 
easily  yield,  and  therefore  repel  more  powerfully,  aU  the 
mutual  radiations  are  completed  with  greater  Telocity ;  the 
body  thus  gives  out  more  heat-rays  from  itself,  but,  inwaxdly, 
retains  a  smaller  amount  of  them.  It  would  thus,  as  is  said, 
give  out  more  heat,  but  retain  less.  This,  however,  happens 
every  time,  when  the  body  is  either  brought  into  a  smaller 
space,  or  approaches  still  closer  to  the  condition  of  solidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  passes  to  a  less  degree  of  density 
or  to  a  greater  internal  mobility  of  its  particles,  according  to 
our  principles  as  well  as  our  experience,  the  contrary  effect 
takes  place. 

If  we  unite  all  this  to  our  more  generally  extended 
knowledge,  we  see  that  the  physicist  cannot  admit  into  his 
science  tibe  conceptions  common  to  ordinary  life,  namely,  that 
material  existence,  so  far  as  it  strikes  our  senses,  is  actual 
reality^  and  the  bearer  of  all  other  reality.  He  must  not 
alone  grant  that  the  properties  of  bodies  depend  on  their 
chemical  nature,  (a  fact  which  has  been  long  perceived.)  but 
it  must  stand  clearly  before  his  mind,  that  bodies  are  only 
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phenomena  which  are  produced  by  active  forces,  of  which  no 
single  one  is  in  itself  a  body ;  even  more  than  this,  he  can- 
not view  bodies  as  something  constantly  existing,  which  is  so 
entirely  the  silent  supposition  of  the  experience  of  ordinary 
life ;  he  must  perceive  that  that  which  is,  does  not  exist  a 
single  moment  by  itself,  but  only  through  a  constant  reci- 
procal action  wi&  all  that  surrounds  it,  and  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  entire  universe. 

We  have  certainly  not  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  new  doctrine,  to  prove  that  the  physicist  must  perceive 
this.  He  has  already  long  been  forced  to  say  to  himself, 
that  that  which  we  see  in  ihe  body  is  its  effect  on  light,  and 
through  this  on  our  eye ;  what  we  /eel  in  it,  are  repelling  or 
attractive  forces ;  what  we  smell  or  taste  in  it,  are  chemical 
effects ;  in  short,  that  all  we  know  of  bodies  is,  only  that 
there  is  something  active  in  the  space  which  they  occupy. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  bodies  as  depend- 
ing on  a  constant  reciprocal  action,  but  recent  discoveries 
appear,  nevertheless,  to  contribute  much  to  render  the  idea 
we  are  now  treating  still  more  vivid. 

We  hope  that  there  will  not  be  many  readers  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  inform,  that  it  is  always,  not  merely  important, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  experience  of  ordinary  life, 
to  conceive  of  bodies,  and  to  express  ourselves  about  them,  in 
the  usual  manner :  just  as  we  say  the  sun  and  moon  rise  or 
set,  although  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  only  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  which  alters  their  position.  Even  in  the  very 
first  principles  of  science,  we  remain  at  the  same  point  of  view ; 
and  the  astronomy  of  the  spheres  offers  us  a  well  known 
example  of  this.  But  physics  as  little  as  astronomy  can 
remain  at  this  point ;  it  must  clearly  embrace  the  great  truth, 
that  all  bodies  are  only  phenomena,  which  are  produced  by 
invisible,  constant,  active  forces. 

The  passage  before  us,  which  we  have  treated  in  such 
detail,  offers  an  example  of  the  difficult  modes  of  expo- 
sition which  are  so  often  found  in  the  writings  of  German 
philosophers,  and  which  yet  the  author  has  sought  to  avoid 
in  the  present  treatise.  But,  perhaps,  we  might  demand 
more  from  a  man  with  his  gift  of  representation.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  philosophers  of  Germany  have 
too  frequently  shown  entire  indifference  with  respect  to 
their  style.     Even  the  complication  of  their  sentences  is  a 
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great  obstacle  to  their  being  read ;  for  though  it  is  indeed 
easy  to  construe  an  intricate  sentence,  if  it  is  correctly 
formed,  (which  is  not  always  the  case,)  yet  a  difficulty  inces- 
santly repeated  is  extremely  fatiguing.  This  difficulty  is 
much  increased  by  the  great  assemblage  of  technical  terms. 
But  not  only  do  we  meet  with  difficulties  in  the  style,  but  also 
in  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  plan ;  we  find  too  little  care 
to  make  the  difficult  matter  as  comprehensible  as  the  nature 
of  things  permits.  As  the  mathematician  has  not  fulfilled 
the  demands  of  his  science,  if  he  does  not  bring  his  demon- 
strations to  the  greatest  possible  brevity  and  clearness,  so 
also  the  philosopher  has  not  certainly  fulfilled  far  greater 
demands  which  are  before  him,  if  he  has  not  first  brought 
his  thoughts  to  the  utmost  maturity  and  clearness  before  his 
own  mind,  and  thus  has  endeavoured  in  his  representation  to 
carry  back  the  truths  to  their  shortest  and  most  visible  ex- 
pression. In  the  scientific  style  of  some  few  we  find  a  love 
which  embraces,  imdivided,  not  merely  the  truths  themselves, 
but  the  reasoning  beings  which  are  to  receive  them,  and  which 
gives  a  wonderful  force  to  their  statements.  This,  perhaps, 
is  more  clearly  exemplified  by  Pascal  than  by  any  other  phi- 
losopher. Although  many  will  be  little  inclined  to  believe 
this,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  character  may  be  also 
discerned  among  mathematicians,  and  among  others,  in  Euler, 
who  was  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  he  was  amiable.  In 
Fichte  this  love  of  truth  appears  with  such  distrust  of  the 
capacity  of  his  readers,  that  we  are  overwhelmed  with  im- 
necessary  explanations,  and  on  that  accoimt  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  right  point  of  view.  With  most  other  German 
philosophers,  we  discover  a  similar  imdervaluation  of  those 
who  do  not  stand  on  a  level  with  themselves.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  by  a  proud  reserve,  sometimes  by  a  haughti- 
ness, which  now  has  been  so  often  imitated  by  intellectual 
Don  Ranudo's,  that  those  who  feel  themselves  inclined  to 
it,  by  a  certain  feeling  of  their  own  strength,  should  be 
deterred,  when  they  behold  their  failing  through  such  a 
frightfully  strong  magnifying  power. 

It  is  doubtless  unfair  to  require  a  finished  discourse  while 
the  ideas  are  scarcely  matured,  and  while  opponents  cause 
one  to  take  a  peculiar  course  in  the  statement  of  them.  But  we 
think  that  it  is  time  to  say,  that  more  ought  to  have  been  done 
than  has  been  done.    Speculative  philosophy,  doubtless,  by 
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the  obecurity  of  style,  which  neither  does  nor  can  belong  to 
its  nature,  has  fright^oed  away  many  of  the  friends  of  truth, 
and  attracted  mimy  of  those  who  are  merely  imitators.  How- 
ever, it  wiU  soon  be  seen  that  the  present  censure  only 
lilies  to  certain  passages  in  the  treatise  before  us,  and  that 
we  have  no  intention  to  deny  a  well-merited  reputation  to 
the  spirit  and  eloquence  which  are  exhibited  in  the  author's 
discourse.  The  reader  wiU  find  a  fresh  example  of  this 
deserved  reputation  in  the  following  passage,  where  the 
author,  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  speaks 
of  the  spirit  which  rules  over  all  the  apparently  accidental 
coincidences  by  which  great  mental  changes  are  prepared. 

'*  This  important  gift  was  presented  as  from  a  hidden  hand 
to  the  excited  spirit.  Could  it  have  been  chance  ?  Survey 
that  period  in  all  its  relations ;  how,  in  the  most  different 
directions,  spirits  the  most  opposite  in  nature  understood 
each  other ;  how  buried  treasures  disclosed  themselves ;  how 
a  new  world  was  presented  to  the  astonished  nations ;  how 
chance  and  fortune,  nature  and  soul,  met  together;  how 
thoughts,  like  lightning,  darted  forth  here  and  there,  as  it 
were,  without  connection ;  how  a  secret  bond  influenced  the 
most  distant  events,  all  armed  to  disturb  a  period  that  had 
reached  maturity,  all  full  of  fruitful  seed  to  give  birth  to  a 
new  period ;  and  if  God  has  endowed  you  with  an  organ  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  common  principle  of  life,  then 
you  will  recognise  what  is  always  to  be  found,  when  a  new 
period  is  being  ushered  in." 

As  such  ideas,  especially  when  they  are  separated  from 
their  proper  connection,  may  possibly  appear  to  the  reader  a 
mere  eflfort  of  elocution,  we  will  add  a  few  words  ourselves. 
All  the  laws  of  existence  are  the  laws  of  reason,  but  not 
merely  an  assemblage  but  a  system  of  such  laws ;  in  other 
words,  an  arrangement  of  reason,  in  which  every  thing  viewed 
in  relation  to  its  origin  proves  itself  necessary,  and  viewed 
from  its  results  proves  itself  to  be  tvise.  All  that  takes  place 
is  prepared  by  what  precedes,  prepares  what  follows,  and  is 
connected  with  the  whole.  Although  this  happens  every- 
where, it  is  yet  exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
when  we  consider  the  great  periods  which  change  the  human 
race,  and  which  at  the  same  time  make  turning-points  in 
the  flow  of  human  events.  He  whose  mental  eye  is  not  yet 
accustomed  to  discern  the  inner  living  connection  of  the^e 
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things,  will  here  arriye  at  it  most  easily ;  he  who  already 
knows  it  will  feel  a  heightened  pleasure  and  satis&ction  in 
the  consideratian. 

The  writer  of  the  present  criticism  once  intended  to  treat 
the  remainder  of  the  treatise  before  us  with  brevity,  but  was 
led  botii  by  the  author  and  the  subject  beyond  the  limits 
which  he  beUeved  he  ought  to  keep.  He  must  therefore, 
from  this  point,  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  communicating 
more  from  this  paper,  with  the  exception  of  some  short 
extracts,  or  of  dwelling  more  frequently  on  particular  pas- 
sages. We  will  therefore  confine  ourselves,  in  what  follows, 
to  the  notice  of  different  passages  where  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
polemical  views  of  the  author,  which  were  first  intended  to 
be  published  in  succeeding  numbers.  We  think  he  wiU  often 
feel  himself  tempted  to  combat  views  which  have  already 
begun  to  be  abandoned  by  experimental  philosophers,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  against  the  explanations 
which  experimental  philosophy  can  give. 

The  author  says  much  against  fictitious  Matter,  such  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism ;  and  he  promises  to  con- 
test these  points  still  fiirther.  But  I  think  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  battle-ground,  without  the  interference  of 
so  powerfiil  an  adversary.  It  has  been  rendered  exceedingly 
probable,  by  the  latest  investigations,  as  we  are  ready  to 
admit  with  him,  that  light  is  produced  by  vibrations  in  a  gene- 
rally distributed  subtle  matter,  which  we  call  aether ;  but  if 
light  consists  in  such  vibrations,  radiant  heat  must  equally 
consist  in  this,  and  it  is  already  long  since  we  have  had 
sufficient  reason  to  consider  heat  as  a  radiation,  which  is 
only  distinguished  from  light  by  slower  vibradons.  But  the 
£Eicility  by  which  we  are  able  to  change  electricity  into  heat, 
whenever  we  lay  obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  stream,  seems 
to  betray  that  electricity  no  less  depends  on  vibrations,  and 
that  these  only  require  to  be  brought  nearer  toeether,  to  con- 
stitute vibrations  of  heat.  This,  besides,  is  stillmoire  strong^ 
confirmed  by  the  £Eu;t,  that  heat  passes  by  good  conductors 
into  electricity,  as  we  perceive  in  thermo-electric  experi- 
ments ;  although  eircumstances  must  also  occur,  by  which  the 
direction  is  immediately  determined.  Magnetic  actions  are 
inseparable  from  electric  ones,  and  differing  as  they  do  from 
the  latter  only  by  the  direction  of  their  acticm,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  electrical,  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange 
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to  assume  a  special  matter  for  each.  Every  one  who  knows 
the  chemical  electric  researches  of  our  century,  will  easily 
see,  how  much  even  our  conceptions  of  chemical  actions,  and 
consequently  also  of  chemical  compositions,  therefore  of  all 
bodies  appearing  in  daily  experience,  are  dependent  on  them. 

The  author  thinks  that  this  is  just  the  time  to  originate  a 
physical  philosophy  of  qualities,  which,  as  he  is  of  opinion,  is 
tmioiown  in  the  hitherto  developed  doctrine.  We  answer 
that  natural  science  has  never  been  so  much  bent  on  resolving 
qualities  into  quantities  as  at  the  present  period.  What  can 
deserve  the  name  of  quality  better  than  colours?  But, 
according  to  the  system  justified  by  the  author,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  colours  only  differ  by  the  imequal  velocity  of  vibra- 
tions, by  which  they  are  produced.  We  can  even  measure 
the  breadth  of  their  waves.  The  author  considers  the  doc- 
trine of  our  period  on  light,  to  be  full  of  hypothesis,  which  he 
compares  to  the  Ptolemaic  doctrine  of  the  system  of  the 
world ;  but  if  he  does  not  wish  to  follow  the  system  of  Biot, 
to  which  we  can  scarcely  find  any  adherents,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  prove  this.  Let  him  represent  the  results  of  the  pre- 
sent period  with  the  same  impartiality  which  he  has  exhibited 
in  that  of  the  past,  and  we  venture  to  promise  that  he  will 
not  be  less  satisfied  with  them. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  text-books  natural  operations  have  an 
appearance  of  dismemberment,  and  a  want  of  connection, 
which  is  the  reason  that  many  can  find  no  unity  in  them,  but 
still  it  does  exist.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  chapters 
devoted  to  a  general  oversight  should  be  introduced  into  the 
text-books,  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  embraced. 

When  the  author  says  that  Volta's  battery,  in  physics,  has 
become  a  Tower  of  Babel,  he  appears  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
a  mass  of  disputes  about  different  conditions  on  which  there 
should  be  no  dispute  at  all,  because  we  have  not  yet  disco- 
vered the  facts  which  can  loosen  the  knot.  But  should  it  not 
be  considered  a  great  gain  that  we  have  come  to  the  decision 
that  acidity  depends  upon  the  same  forces  as  that  which  sup- 
ports combustion,  and  that  the  alkaline  quality  depends  upon 
the  same  as  combustibility?  or  that  chemical  actions  may 
permeate  through  bodies  without  being  attended  by  matter  ? 
That  the  system  adopted  by  chemists  is  not  in  itself  so  con- 
nected and  arranged  as  it  might  be  with  the  materials  offered, 
no  one  is  more  inclined  to  grant  than  the  writer  of  the  present 
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notice.     But  the  author  seems  to  have  formed  much  too  un* 
favourable  conceptions  of  our  period. 

P.  119.  "No  human  mind  can  penetrate  into  the  inner 
part  of  nature,  say  the  physicists;  we  content  ourselves 
with  viewing  nature  as  she  is,  say  they,  and  in  abstracting 
universal  laws  from  experiences,  surrendering  all  claims  to 
knowledge  of  first  causes.  But  what  do  you  imderstand  by 
universal  laws?  Only  such,  by  which  whatever  appears 
without  order  in  nature  is  recognised  by  the  inquirer  as 
imited  to  a  higher  unity.  If,  however,  that  which  you  recog- 
nise in  an  abstract  unity  now,  only  serves  completely  to 
scatter  that  which  nature  and  which  your  experience  oflfer 
to  you  as  a  unity,  so  that  this  which  truly  w,  changes  in  your 
hands  into  an  entirely  lawless  composition  of  your  abstrac- 
tions, what  have  you  gained  ?" 

To  this  we  answer,  that  even  if  many  naturalists  say  that 
,  the  laws  of  nature  are  abstractions,  yet  this  is  not  true.  They 
belie  themselves  from  a  want  of  philosophical  research  into 
their  own  beings.  The  discoveiy  of  a  natural  law  scarcely 
ever  occurs  by  mere  abstraction.  It  is  a  fortunate  glance  into 
nature,  by  which  the  rule  is  discovered  through  which  she 
acts.  We  convince  ourselves  of  its  correctness,  by  causing 
nature  to  act  before  our  eyes,  and  to  express  her  laws  imder 
the  most  different  circumstances ;  or  we  search  for  a  pheno* 
menon  in  wide-spread  nature,  in  which  she  expresses  herself  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  in  accordance  with  the  present 
knowledge.  It  is  with  naturalists  as  with  other  artists; 
they  think  and  act  correctly,  in  consequence  of  a  fortunate 
suggestion,  which  they  owe  to  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  united 
to  a  closer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  matter. 
But,  nevertheless,  they  only  philosophize  moderately  on  the 
nature  of  their  whole  art,  and  this  wiU  be  especially  the  case 
when  they  have  obtained  a  sprinkling  of  school  philosophy, 
which  is  certainly  worse  than  nothing.  The  most  beautiful 
discoveries  in  natural  science  have  spnmg  from  researches 
which  were  undertaken  according  to  the  demand  of  reason. 
Was  the  fundamental  law  of  electricity  or  the  electrical 
nature  of  light,  and  the  lightning  conductor,  discovered  by  an 
abstraction  ?  Was  Volta's  condenser  and  electric  battery,  or 
the  laws  on  which  they  are  founded,  discovered  by  an  abstrac- 
tion ?  Did  the  physicists,  after  they  had  adopted  the  opinion 
that  all  kinds  of  earth  were  burnt  metals,  wait  till  cJl  the 
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earths  had  been  examined  in  reference  to  this,  or  were  they 
not  rather  already  conTinced  as  soon  as  they  found  that  it 
answered  for  one  ?  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  claims  of  science  satisfied,  t&l  all  kinds  of 
earths  had  been  submitted,  in  reference  to  this,  to  a  research. 
It  is  also  yery  possible  that  some  physicists  may  have  expressed 
themselves  too  strongly  on  the  slight  uncertainty  which  still 
hung  OTcr  it  after  the  first  discovery.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  all  their  endeavours  betrayed  the  conviction  of  the 
universality  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  all  naturalists  who  have  vigorously 
promoted  science,  were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  aU 
the  laws  of  nature  are  laws  of  reason,  although  this  was  rarely 
expressed  with  distinctness.  But  the  confidence  with  which 
they  had  derived  one  natural  law  from  another  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  proves  sufficiently  that  they  take  for  granted 
they  shall  find  in  nature  what  reason  promises.  At  the 
same  time,  this  pre-supposition  implies  that  the  laws  of  nature 
form  a  system  of  laws,  and  as  this  is  a  system  of  the  laws  of 
reason,  it  thence  again  follows,  that  all  nature  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  reason,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  naturalists  to 
seek  for  reason  in  nature.  We  willingly  confess  that  this  is 
not  very  evident  to  all  naturalists ;  but  we  believe  that  none 
who  have  really  attempted  to  inquire  into  nature  herself,  will 
deny  it.  As  to  what  mere  book-makers  say,  this  naturally 
does  not  apply  to  us. 

The  author  says  further  (p.  119),  "  Simple  substances  are 
the  substrata  to  physics,  as  the  roots  of  words  are  to  language. 
We  select  two,  silver  and  diamonds.  How  do  they  appear 
in  your  text-books?  In  the  tables  of  specific  gravity,  of 
absolute  and  relative  cohesion,  of  refraction,  of  the  conduction 
of  heat,  of  specific  heat,  of  the  electric  conductor  and  isola- 
tors, in  the  tables  of  galvanism,  of  electro-magnetism,  of 
thermo-magnetism,  of  chemical  affinities,  &c.  ?  We  find  them 
introduced  with  some  of  these  properties,  determined  in  their 
gradual  relations,  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  decimals.  And 
now  bring  out  what  has  been  so  dismembered  in  your  tables, 
and  place  it  together.  And  is  this  silver  and  the  diamond  ? 
How  can  we  hope  to  behold  these  properties  in  one  unity, 
which  is  the  very  same  as  actually  exists  in  experience,  not- 
withstanding the  point  of  view  on  which  you  have  placed 
yourselves,  is  that  of  sensible  experience." 
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We  will  not  pause  at  the  inexactitude  the  auth(»r  shows 
when  he  expresses  himself  as  if  the  physicist  did  no  more 
with  undivided  bodies  than  inscribe  their  properties  in  his 
tables ;  while  really  he  seeks  to  give  a  complete  notion  of 
them,  by  presenting  to  us  their  united  qualities. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  raise 
such  an  imfounded  excuse.  But  if  he  requires  that  a  unity 
should  be  presented  in  these  properties,  he  requires  some- 
thing which  can  scarcely  be  performed  in  that  which  hitherto 
has  been  undivided,  and  which  he  himself  could  scarcely  do. 
But  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  censure,  is  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  assertion,  that  naturalists  have 
placed  themselves  on  the  basis  of  mere  sensuous  existence. 
The  nature  of  experimental  science  is  xmdeniably  this : — that 
the  inquirer  proceeds  from  experience,  permits  himself  to  be 
guided  by  it,  and  uses  it  to  confirm  the  ideas  which  he  forms 
for  himself  on  the  events  of  nature ;  but  he  seeks  for  reason 
in  nature  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  does  not 
remain  at  the  mere  sensuou^  point  of  view.  It  is  things  m 
their  growth  which  he  should  make  the  object  of  his  science  ; 
what  he  could  not  see  while  it  was  produced,  he  must  leave 
as  that  which  is  sensibly  given.  Elementary  materials  are 
certainly  his  radical  words, — and  must  not  the  grammarian 
leave  most  of  the  radical  words  unexplained  ? 

It  appears  that  the  author  in  these  pages  entirely  deserts 
the  clear  view  of  experimental  science  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages.  For  instance,  he  offers  as  an. argu- 
ment against  the  law  that  heat  expands  all  bodies,  that  there 
are  resd  exceptions.  Granted  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  for  which  we  could  not  account,  shall  such  a  imiversal 
comprehensive  law,  which  is  exhibited  in  such  a  countless 
number  of  natural  events,  no  longer  remain  a  law  ?  In  that 
case,  the  law  discovered  by  Newton  on  the  motions  of  the 
moon  would  be  no  law,  so  long  as  the  grounds  were  not  found 
for  the  many  small  deviations  which  were  not  discovered  for 
a  century  afterwards.  That  water  expands  at  a  coolness  of 
4^  centigrade,  is  certainly  an  exception ;  but  this  we  easily 
perceive  is  connected  with  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
position  of  the  parts  by  the  force  of  crystallization,  which 
certainly  begins  to  act  before  the  freezing  point.  This  is 
not  indeed  enough  to  satisfy  us,  but  sufficient  not  to  allow  us 
to  consider  the  fEict  as  an  important  exception.     Sulphuric 
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acid  and  water  yield  far  more  heat  than  we  should  expect  by 
their  less  degree  of  condensation,  when  compared  to  tlie  heat 
that  is  yielded  by  the  far  greater  condensation  of  the  gases. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  law  that  the  condensation  of  solid 
bodies  yields  far  more  heat  than  that  of  the  gases.  This  sub- 
ordinate law  accounts  for  many  deviations.  As  for  the  rest, 
all  physicists  willingly  grant  that  the  doctrine  of  heat,  as  well 
as  all  other  portions  of  natural  science,  is  still  yery  imperfect. 
But  they  believe  that  it  will  be  brought  nearer  to  unity  and 
other  perfection  by  a  further  application  of  the  experimental 
method  hitherto  employed  with  so  much  success. 

We  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  meet  this  treatise  with 
candid  opposition,  as  well  as  with  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  many  excellencies  which  it  contains.  If  the  author 
will  now  with  impartiality  himself  say  that,  which  the  accu- 
racy of  the  different  kinds  of  experiment  of  the  present 
naturalists  can  explain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  treatise  will 
contribute  much  to  the  distribution  of  an  intellectual  com* 
prehension  and  representation  of  natural  science.  This 
already  is  accomplishing  much.  K  he  desires  to  accomplish 
more,  we  wish,  although  with  some  doubt,  our  renowned 
countryman  all  possible  success. 

To  ike  real  searcher  after  truth,  we  joyfully  add  our  "  God 
speed  you !" 
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CHRlSnANITY  AND  MENTAL  CULTIVATION 
MUTUALLY  SUPPOET  EACH  OTHEE. 


Speech  delivered  in  the  year  1826,  at  the  Festival  in  celebration 
of  the  Thousandth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Denmark, 

It  might  appear  as  an  absurdity  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
when  viewed  from  a  superficial  point  of  view,  that  the  recol- 
lections of  great  events  are  celebrated  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  have  passed,  although  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
number  of  years,  whether  they  are  a  hundred  or  a  thousand, 
have  no  sort  of  natural  connection  with  the  events  themselves 
— indeed,  possess  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
numbers,  except  that  they  form  marked  points  in  the  manner 
of  computation  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.  But  if 
it  is  allowed  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  seldom  find  an 
occasion  of  universal  validity  to  renew  the  recollections  of  great 
events,  we  are  compelled  to  seize  upon  an  arbitrary  one;  for 
it  is  natural  in  man  to  rejoice  in  the  recoUection  of  what  is 
glorious,  and  to  delight  in  this  enjoyment  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  if  he  rejoices  with  sympathizing  companions :  and  is 
not  this  delight  in  the  recollection  of  the  Glorious,  allied  with 
the  noblest  feeling  in  man?  does  it  not  elevate  his  soul?  does 
it  not  enlarge  his  vision  ?  does  it  not  inspire  him  with  noble 
resolutions  ?  People  in  general  pass  their  time  in  occupations 
which  far  too  much  limit  their  views  within  the  small  extent 
of  time  and  space  most  nearly  smTounding  them ;  they  are 
easily  led  to  dream  away  life,  as  if  there  existed  nothing 
greater  beyond.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  if  we  could 
remember  no  more  in  life  than  festivals  of  distant  recur- 
rence. If  the  soul  had  not  been  from  childhood  imbued 
with  noble  germs  of  knowledge,  if  religion  did  not  every  week 
raise  mankind  from  the  narrowness  of  earth  to  the  gieatness 
of  heaven,  if  Christian  festivals  did  not  occasionally  arouse 
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US  still  more  forcibly,  to  elevate  Our  souls  towards  the  Eter- 
nal One,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  any  effect  from  these 
great  but  scattered  days  of  commemoration :  but  in  c<mnec- 
tion  with  the  others,  those  days  dedicated  to  more  elevated 
thoughts,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  unimportant,  especially 
in  so  &r  as  they  act  upon  our  mind,  by  leading  us  to  some- 
thing human  which  is  connected  with  the  Divine. 

By  virtue  of  my  academical  office  I  have  been  caDed  upon 
to-day  to  speak  at  a  festival  of  this  nature,  and  indeed  at  one 
which  is  allied  with  the  noblest  recollections  and  sentiments. 
A  thousand  years  have  passed,  since,  for  the  first  time,  a 
king  of  this  country  became  a  Christian.  It  is  true  he 
did  not  reign  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  was  not  indeed  inmiediately  followed  by 
the  conversion  of  the  whole  nation ;  but  this  event,  whicji 
planted  the  first  seed  of  Christianity  among  us,  is  never- 
theless most  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  well  adapted  to 
fill  our  souls  with  gratitude  towards  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
which  has  guided  us  into  this  path.  All  the  churches  haye 
commemorated  this  event  as  a  religious  festival ;  the  Univer- 
sity has  solemnised  it,  by  conferring  the  highest  dignity  in 
thecdogy  upon  chosen,  learned,  and  religious  men,  and  we 
have  heard  the  meaning  of  this  action  discussed  in  the 
learned  and  eloquent  discourse  of  the  respected  dean  of  the 
theoli^cal  faculty. 

May  I,  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  University, 
be  now  permitted  to  show  how  Christianity  promotes  the 
development  of  science  and  of  intellect,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  how  this  is  again  favoured  by  them.  Sometimes  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  and  sometimes  those  of  science  and 
of  enlightenment,  have  attempted  to  throw  a  shadow  upon 
this  truth.  But  with  an  inward  conviction  that  the  king- 
dom of  truth  can  never  be  at  variance  with  itself,  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  be  too  zealous  to  prove  its  imiversal  harmony, 
in  order  that  not  only  the  honest,  but  the  feeble  friends 
of  virtue  may  not  be  seduced  by  the  confusion  of  parties  to 
quit  the  path  which  leads  to  their  great  end.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  my  subject  without 
that  fear  which  is  grounded  in  the  feeliiag  of  what  this 
honourable  assembly  might  expect  from  me,  and  what  I  am 
able  to  bestow ;  but  if  it  is  found  that  I  do  not  arrive  at  the 
eloquence  with  which  the  subject  deserves  to  be  treated. 
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I  still  rest  on  this,  that  I  speak  before  an  audience  who  unite 
not  alone  justice,  but  indulgence,  with  their  knowledge,  and 
whose  love  of  truth  wiU  dispose  them,  from  the  commence- 
ment, to  rejj;ard  the  subject  of  my  speech  with  friendly  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  science  began  to  decline  about  the 
same  period  of  time  as  Christianity  was  promulgated,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  mastery.  This  has  contributed  much  to 
the  very  erroneous  idea,  that  Christianity  has  injured  science. 
But  impartial  history  points  out  to  us,  not  merely  that  science 
began  to  decline  before  Christianity  had  perceptibly  extended 
itself,  but  it  also  shows  us  the  causes  of  this  decline,  namely, 
the  imheard-of  immorality  prevailing  in  the  Roman  states, 
which  was  a  preparation  for  the  inundation  of  the  barbarians, 
and  which  also  nearly  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  the  light 
of  science.  That  which  was  lost,  was  not  however  lost  through 
Christianity,  but  what  remained  was  through  it  preserved  and 
restored ;  because  that  belonged  to  its  nature,  and  in  this  re- 
spect no  religion  can  be  compared  with  ours :  for  although  most 
religions  owe  their  origin  to  one  or  more  highly-gifted  men, 
and  look  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  as  their  aim,  yet 
they  are  generally  opposed  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  human  race,  whereas  our  holy  religion  is  most  inti- 
mately imited  with  this  development. 

While  its  principal  dogmas  have  been  separated  so  dis- 
tinctly by  Christ  himself,  that  they  may  be  imderstood  by  the 
most  simple,  yet  every  one  who  has  any  desire  for  inquiry, 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  study  the  collection  of  sacred 
books  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  so  frequently  allude, 
and  to  read  and  diligently  weigh  what  those  highly-gifted  men, 
who  were  pernutted  to  draw  their  knowledge  from  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Teacher  himself,  or  were  otherwise  inspired  with 
a  higher  light,  have  written  upon  the  divine  doctrine.  But 
in  proportion  as  any  one  endeavours  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  invaluable  collection  of  writings,  a  whole  world  of 
knowledge  is  opened  to  him.  Where  can  we  anjrwhere  find 
such  a  clear  picture  of  the  earliest  conditions  of  the  human 
race  as  there?  What  examples  of  wisdom  and  justice  for 
our  imitation,  and  what  instances  of  foUy  and  injustice  set  up 
as  a  warning  to  us !  What  exalted  images  of  the  greatness  of 
God,  and  what  excellent  proverbs  of  wisdom,  are  contained  in 
this  book  !  What  a  variety  in  style  and  in  manner  of  com- 
munication !     Who  could  read  this,  and  increase  his  know- 
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ledge  of  divine  things,  without  at  the  same  time  developing 
the  powers  of  his  mind?  On  this  account,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  it  was  intended  by  Divine  Wisdom,  that  all  the 
talents  of  man  should  be  developed  through  religion.  Indeed, 
it  even  appears  that  this  is  the  stipulation  for  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ;  for  we  may  with  justice 
call  this  kingdom  a  kingdom  of  reason^  if  we  use  the  words 
with  their  right  signification,  and  if  we  do  not  confound  that 
reason  which  is  the  light  of  God,  with  the  meaning  which  is 
attached  to  it  by  the  frequently  imcertoin  wisdom  of  the 
world. 

The  same  must  necessarily  be  deduced,  not  merely  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  whole  government  of 
God,  which  is  revealed  in  the  distribution  of  Christianity. 
Although  those  who  first  became  Christians  were  for  the 
most  part  poor,  simple  men,  for  whose  deliverance  the  divine 
Author  of  our  religion  laboured  with  such  diligence,  yet  the 
period  when  the  apostles  and  their  first  disciples  endeavoured 
to  spread  Christianity  was  not  wholly  barbarous.  It  was 
not  addressed  to  a  nation  of  ignorant  barbarians ;  it  was  to 
make  its  entrance  into  a  world  of  refinement,  among  men, 
such  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  accustomed  to 
reason,  and  among  whom  opponents  soon  arose,  who  must  be 
combated  with  reasonable  arguments. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  occasioned  disputes  about  opinions,  so  that  the 
Christian  who  had  any  capacity  for  inquiry  was  constantly 
required  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Though  the  great  precept,  *'  Search  the  Scriptures,"  has 
been  often  abused,  and  has  been  employed  by  some  to  their 
own  detriment,  yet  this  wide- spread  study  of  the  principles 
of  religion,  which  has  no  equal  in  any  other  religion,  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  maintain  a  spiritual  life  among 
Christians,  and  imdoubtedly  also  possesses  its  great  significa- 
tion in  the  government  of  God,  in  which  Christianity  has 
maintained  and  developed  itself.  If  we  were  merely  to  j\idge 
by  a  superficial  observation,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe 
that  this  mode  of  development  could  not  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence;  that,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  far 
more  salutary,  if  the  communication  of  Christianity  had  not 
passed  through  such  a  perverted  and  corrupted  race,  by 
which  it  soon  degenerated  so  greatly,  that  in  many  respects 
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it  became  not  unlike  heathenism ;  but  since  Christianitv  was 
most  needed  by  those  people  who  were  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  its  doctrine,  perhaps,  found  a  readier  acceptance, 
even  in  its  less  perfect  condition,  among  the  uneducated  mass 
of  mankind,  who  were  called  upon  by  Christianity  to  become 
cimobled  and  blessed.  It  appears,  as  I  have  already  said  from 
this  place,  on  another  occasion,  that  among  the  laws  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  life  by  Eternal  Wisdom,  this  one  also 
exists,  that  where  corruption  of  dispositions  and  of  morals  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  a  nation,  it  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cruel  destruction  of  everything  that  exists,  in  order  that 
a  new  creation  may  spring  from  the  chaos  of  wild  forces. 

But  when  such  a  revolution  impended  over  an  empire 
which  considered  itseK  superior  to  all  the. others  on  the 
globe,  and  which  might  call  itself,  in  many  respects,  the 
protector  of  science,  of  what  incalculable  benefit  must  it  not 
have  been  to  the  human  race,  that  Christianity  not  alone 
contained  the  most  excellent  precepts,  but  also  an  unfading 
germ  for  intellectual  improvement!  While  hitherto  every- 
thing of  this  sort  had  been  lost  in  the  rude  hands  of  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  the  sacred  precepts  of  Christianity  were 
willingly  accepted.  K  they  were  not  perfectly  understood, 
they  still  were  sufficiently  comprehended  for  their  divine 
nature  to  be  felt,  and  for  the  sacred  books  to  be  regarded 
with  respect. 

Piety  inspired  those  who  were  desirous  of  learning,  with  a 
wish  to  read  these  books,  but  they  could  not  do  this  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  learning  much  besides,  and  without, 
in  many  other  respects,  forming  their  understanding.  Thus, 
reverence  to  Christianity,  and  the  desire  to  have  teachers  in 
it,  urged  the  barbarians  to  cultivate  their  knowledge  and 
to  adorn  their  minds.  The  cells  of  the  monastery  formed  a 
refuge  for  science  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  sometimes  served  as  a  veil,  by 
which  presumptuous  book-worms  sought  to  oppress  the  men 
of  science  who  detected  their  errors,  since  it  is  sufficiently 
well  known  that  at  all  times  there  have  been  men,  who  by 
their  arrogance  and  vanity,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
have  persecuted  both  truth  and  science.  But  if  such  people 
find  no  opportimity  of  abusing  the  name  of  God,  they 
are  still  sure  of  finding  something  to  abuse,  whether  it  may 
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be  the  name  of  the  king,  or  tiie  people,  or  morals,  or  what- 
ever they  can  bring  into  the  service  of  their  own  unreason- 
able desires.  The  injury  which  such  an  abuse  has  produced, 
is  still  only  to  be  regarded  as  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
benefit  which  the  human  race  owes  to  Christumity,  even  if  it 
is  only  considered  as  a  means  of  civilization. 

How  much  Christianity  has  promoted  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, is  manifest  to  every  one.  What  would  have  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  study  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  is  so  remote  from  their  own,,  had  they  not  been  ,led 
to  it  by  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Aad  was  not  the 
New  Testament  the  first  incitement  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  West?  Would  the  Latin  language  have 
been  so  familiarly  known  in  Europe,  if  it  had  not  reached  us 
through  Christianity,  and  grown  up  along  with  it  in  the 
writings  of  so  many  of  its  teachers?  In  an  assembly  of 
this  sort,  I  have  no  fears  that  any  one  will  argue  that  what 
I  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon  is  only  a  trifle,  and  that  in 
place  of  valuing  its^  possession,  we  would  rather  exchange  it 
for  something  better.  I  am  aware  that  such  opinions  are 
occasionally  heard  among  the  learned,  and  perhaps  exagge- 
rated demands  on  the  part  of  those  learned  in  languages 
have  sometimes  given  sufficient  cause  for  opposition.  But  he 
who  has  to  a  certain  extent  made  himself  conversant  with 
languages  and  science,  must  perceive  that  language  is  not 
merely  a  means  to  express  our  thoughts,  but  that  it  is  a 
means  to  awaken  thoughts,  in  order  to  reveal  to  us  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  may  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  history  of  the  human  race,  where  language 
is  spread  over  language,  and  its  successive  layers  speak  to 
the  inquirer,  as  the  strata  of  the  earth  disclose  the  forma- 
tion of  the  globe,  and  relate  the  history  of  times  prior  to 
the  existence  of  man.  If  we  wish  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  value  of  the  study  of  languages,  we  must  not  stop  at  the 
consideration  how  far  individuals  among  us  might  advance 
without  these  learned  studies,  but  we  should  rather  consider 
what  would  have  become  of  the  civilization  of  all  mankind, 
if  it  had  taken  a  difPerent  direction.  Language  appears  to  be 
the  first  means  of  civilization,  not  alone  to  individual  man, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race. 

But  how  much  our  present  languages  owe  to  the  ancient, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  words  we  have  derived  firom 
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them,  of  wliioli.  Loweri-r,  many,  and  cerlninly  moat  ini" 
]}ortaDt  onea,  have  become  indispensable  to  us,  but  much 
more  by  the  inducement  which  these  languages  have  given 
us  to  cultivate  and  enrich  thofte  of  the  present  day,  and 
to  give  them  that  flexibility  which  many  hnre  now  attaineil. 
Kven  the  familiarity  with  foreign  lai^ages  of  a  modem 
date  which  is  poasesBed  by  men  of  the  present  dny.  which 
Ii'ads  to  6uch  cultivation,  and  to  no  many  corrections  in 
language,  we  priucipally  owe  to  the  knowledge  that  we  haye 
noqnired  from  our  youth  upwtirds  in  the  ancient  languages, 
fiom  which  BO  many  of  those  of  our  own  day  are  derived, 
und  to  our  early  practice  in  the  study  of  all  lanfrua^e^. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  for  a  long  time  unfavourably  disposed  to  natural  science, 
and  considered  it  as  witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the  devil.  I 
Tnight  perhaps  be  satisfied  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  ou  iLe 
darkness  of  those  times,  which  only  slowly  retired  before  the 
light  of  Christianity ;  but  1  believe,  in  truth,  that  this  oppo- 
sition is  more  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity. It  was  not  BO  much  because  Christian  Europe  was 
principally  to  receive  Chemistry,  Medicine,  Astronomy,  and 
Algebra,  the  great  assistant  to  Natural  Science,  from  Maho- 
metan Arabians,  but  because  these  sciences  were  mined  up 
>vith  dangerous  eiTor.  The  turn  which  the  natural  sciences 
of  these  times  had  taken  with  most  people,  the  thirst  for 
gold  which  alchemy  had  encouraged,  the  arrogant  intrusion 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  which  were  supported  by 
Astrology,  the  abuse  of  various  secrets  of  nature  by  crimes, 
could  not  but  be  etmdenmed  by  the  Christians.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  knowledge  of  Chriatianity,  even  at  that  time,  was 
not  so  pure.  It  was  not  yet  understood  how  to  distinguish 
between  what  was  either  added  or  misunderstood  by  man, 
nnd  what  was  divine  and  of  essential  importance  ;  so  that 
people  feared  that  Christianity  itself  would  be  endangered,  if 
Natural  Science  exposed  the  falsehood  of  certain  opinions  of 
the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  side,  the  study  of  philosophy  was  so  consti- 
tuted, that  it  WKs  feared  that  natural  science,  if  it  had 
obtained  a  certain  solidity  in  such  times,  would  have  received 
a  character  of  crudity  and  materialism  which  it  has  since 
not  entirely  escaped. 

Imbued  with  the  conviction  of  a  higher  government  of  tlie 
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world,  I  can  easily  believe  that  it  were  as  undesirable  tiiat 
natural  science  should  have  become  the  prevailing  science  of 
those  timesy  as  I  feel  convinced  that  it  has  been  a  happiness 
that  it  became  the  science  of  our  own  time,  both  because  it 
can  worthily  satisfy  a  mature  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
because  it  forms  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  effeminate  enthu- 
siasm into  which  the  finite  satiety  of  a  one-sided  education  is 
so  apt  to  &11. 

Perhaps  I  shall  first  be  shown  the  opposition  which  many 
believe  to  exist  between  Christianity  and  enlightenment, 
and  the  opponent,  will  according  to  his  mode  of  thought, 
find  in  enlightenment  a  proof  against  Christianity,  or  in 
Christianity  a  proof  against  enlightenment.  In  consequence 
of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind,  truths  often  seem 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  each  therefore  selects,  according 
to  his  opinion,  what  appears  to  him  most  evident,  in  order 
to  employ  it  against  the  other ;  but  in  most  cases  the  oppo> 
sition  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  Christianity  and 
enlightenment,  only  refers  to  those  opinions  of  men  which 
were  given  out  as  Christianity ;  or  thoughtless  licentiousness, 
which  people  wished  to  consider  enlightenment. 

We  hear  it  so  boldly  asserted  that  the  eighteenth  century 
is  distinguished  both  by  its  enlightenment  and  by  its  want 
of  proper  appreciation  of  Christianity,  that  if  assurances 
were  proofs,  we  should  receive  it  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  but 
if  we  consider  that  most  of  these  chaises  are  in  part  di- 
rected against  the  priestly  array  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
partly  against  their  human  ordinances,  and  do  not  in  other 
respects  refer  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
sludl  be  compelled  to  be  cautious  in  our  judgment.  If  the 
bold  enquirers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  frequently 
been  led  astray,  which  in  many  cases  is  inexcusable,  still 
we  must  also  confess  that  they  have  removed  many  errors. 
When  I  hear  certain  proud  and  hard  men  of  our  time 
condemn  those  reasoners,  in  the  name  of  Christianity  I 
would  ask  them  whether  they  are  certain  in  what  manner 
the  eternal  Father  will  weigh  the  errors  of  these  men  against 
that  which  caused  them  to  err;  their  weaknesses  against  their 
honest  endeavours. 

I  have  hitherto  only  represented  the  connection  that  sub- 
sists between  the  flourishing  condition  of  general  enlighten* 
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ment,  and  the  form  and  mode  of  communication  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.     We  must  also  conyince 
ourselves    that  this   connection  is   deeply  founded    in   the 
nature  of  the  thing.     Christianity  aims  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible improvement  of  the  human  race  ;  it  desires  one  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  one  shepherd  and  one  fold.     It  desires  to 
guide  man  to  the  attainment  of  this  aim.     But  man  is  full  of 
passions  and  desires  which  lead  him  wrong :  if  his  understand- 
ing is  darkened,  it  cannot  bring  him  back  into  the  right  path. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  so  compre- 
hensible  that  a  child  may  understand  them,  and  whoever 
accepts  them  in  honest  faith  and  honest  self-devotion,  and 
makes  them  the  essence  of  his  life,  is  immediately  elevated 
above  the  cloud  which  obscures  the  sight  of  most  men.     But 
does  not  experience  show  us  that  man  is  so  blind  to  the  good, 
that  few  will  sacrifice  the  gratification  of  low,  earthly  passions, 
either  for  the  inexhaustible  love  of  Christ,  or  for  the  heavenly 
crown  which  shines  at  the  end  of  our  course.     How  much 
that  excellent  as  well  as  distinct  precept,  "  Revenge  not  your- 
selves," is  made  a  mockery  by  the  deeds  of  men;  since  in 
many  cases  he  who  does  not  revenge  himself  is  considered 
as  wanting  in  honour !  and  have  we  yet  been  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  this  prejudice?     Is  it  not  part  of  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment,  that  this  wild  passioh  which  Christ 
condemns,  becomes  more  and  more  bridled,   and  that  the 
divine  wisdom  which   is   contained  in  this  precept  is   felt 
in  still  greater  force  ?  I  have  not  cited  this  example  as  a 
proof,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  subject;   for  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  here,  tiiat  the 
wild  passions  which  Christianity  admonishes  us  to  restrain, 
are  subdued  by  that  enlightenment  which  guides  to  a  reason- 
able end  the  same  mental  powers  which  otherwise  would  riot 
iu  passion. 

Christianity  teaches  us  to  regard  earthly  goods  as  small 
and  contemptible  in  comparison  with  heavenly.  No  one 
will  venture  to  deny  this  truth,  and  even  the  uncultivated 
man  is  not  wholly  beyond  its  influence ;  but  firom  the  daily 
habit  of  seeing  nothing  but  what  most  nearly  surrounds  him, 
the  forcible  impression  of  it  is  with  him  extinguished ;  he 
is  like  the  man  who  looked  at  his  face  in  the  glass,  but  after- 
wards went  away  and  forgot  how  he  looked:  only  the  nearest 
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things  appear  to  him  great  and  important.  Enlightenmient 
also  eztodds  his  view  over  esrthlj  things,  and  accustoms  him 
to  peroeiTe  the  insignificance  and  miimportanoe  of  what 
surrounds  him  in  comparison  with  the  events  of  this  worid. 
It  no  longer  requires  such  a  great  mental  leap  to  regard 
these  also  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  divine  thmgs. 
How  much  stronger  must  this  feeling  he  with  him,  whom 
a  still  oreater  progress  has  brought  to  that  point,  that 
he  oan  oehold  wiu  distinctness  the  infinite  perishable- 
ness  of  the  whole  material  world,  in  which  nothing  is 
eternal  ezeept  Reason,  and  the  creatiye  power  reTealea  in 
it!  Christianity  requires  humility,  but  who  can  regard 
himself  as  great,  when  the  vast  nurror  of  the  world  shows 
our  littleness?  Who  must  not  feel  his  spiritual  poverty, 
when  he  visibly  traces  the  infinitely  rich  Spirit  which  is 
revealed  in  nature?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  philoso- 
phers are  but  too  rarely  imbued  with  this  doctrine,  and 
I  willingly  confess  that  they  as  often  forget  the  saying  of 
philosophy,  '*Know  thyself,"  as  the  priests  of  Christ  do 
the  other,  **My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Man  is 
slow  in  learning  what  humbles  his  pride ;  but  if  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  to  be  more  and  more  spread  upon  earth,  the 
human  race  must  undergo  a  long  training.  Christ  is  our 
great  master,  but  he  will  not  compel  us ;  he  desires  that,  led 
by  his  Spirit,  we  should  ourselves  develop  our  powers.  That 
Idngdom  of  God  which  ought  to  reign  upon  eeuiii,  is  a  living 
acknowledgment  of  the  will  of  God,  that  is,  of  divine  reason; 
of  which  our  himian  reason  is  an  image,  although  only  an 
infinitely  feeble  one.  Enlightenment  is  essentially  requisite 
for  this,  but  not  as  a  foreign  aid  which  comes  to  C^iristianity 
from  without,  but  as  a  development  of  the  capacities  of  men 
which  is  promoted  and  urged  forward  by  Christianity  itself, 
and  by  that  government  of  God  which  is  revealed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Christianity.  It  is  therefore  a  deep  and  just 
feeling,  which  has  caused  the  great  schemes  of  science 
throughout  Europe  to  be  regarded  as  in  connection  with 
Keligion,  to  whose  extension  the  endeavours  of  men  of 
science  will  always  revert,  although  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
objects  they  may  appear  to  move  free  and  imeoncemed  about 
heavenly  things. 

In  this  sense  the  annual  festival  at  the  Universitv,  which 
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we  solemnize  to-day,  may  be  united,  himibly  indeed,  though 
not  unsuitably,  with  the  great  Christian  festival ;  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  speech,  in  which  my  words  wiU  be  presented  short 
and  without  ornament,  not  to  elevate  the  great  festival, 
but  to  complete  the  day's  work. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

OHEMISTflY. 

A  LECTURE. 


Whvn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Coarse  of  1805  and 
1806, 1  had  to  deliver  some  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  to  an  audience  among 
whom  there  were  few  connoisseurs,  I  gave  a  general  survey  of  the  latest 
changes  in  Science  in  the  two  first  lectuFes ;  and,  in  a  third,  I  endeavoured 
to  destroy  some  prejudices  which  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  me.  This 
last  lecture  I  afterwards  put  on  paper,  to  enable  me  to  offer  it  to  the 
public.  It  is  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  Scandinavian  Society,  for  1809^ 
and  a  German  translation  has  appeared  in  Gehlen's  Journal  for  Chemistry 
and  Physic,  vol.  iii,  Berlin,  1807.  This  lecture,  delivered  more  than 
forty-four  years  ago,  bears  a  strong  character  of  youth,  which,  however, 
I  had  no  desire  to  obliterate.  I  have,  in  general,  made  no  improvements, 
except  by  the  omission  of  a  few  passages,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  as  it  would  have  otherwise  caused  confusion  in  tiie  minds 
of  most  readers.  Once  I  replaced  the  omission  by  a  short  representation 
of  its  sense.  In  a  few  passages  I  have  inserted  some  short  remarks,  but 
these  may  be  distinguished,  as  they  are  inclosed  within  brackets. 


The  various  Changes  in  Chemistry, 

It  is  an  old  complaint,  and  has  been  often  i-epeated,  that 
there  is  a  want  of  unanimity  in  the  kingdom  of  science^ 
Exactly  where  we  might  expect  uninterrupted  peace,  and  a 
unanimous  endeavour  towards  one  object,  a  perpetual  war  is 
established  by  constant  changing  revolutions.  Who  docs 
not  know  how  many  opportunities  this  disagreement  has 
afforded  for  the  distrust  of  the  timid,  the  laughter  of  the 
scomer,  and  for  declamations  on  the  uncertainty  pf  human 
knowledge  to  the  enemies  of  science  ? 

What  I  mentioned  in  my  last  lecture  with  respect  to  the 
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antiphlogistic  theory  (namely,  as  one  embracing  all  the 
chemical  phenomena  together,)*  must  again  give  rise  to  the 
same  complaint.  We  shall  once  more  present  a  new  theory, 
in  exchange  for  one  that  was  made  but  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  approbation  of  nearly  all  the  enlightened  world,  and 
which  was  not,  indeed,  established  without  a  hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  the  grounds  on  both  sides  were  frequently 
weighed  and  re-examined.  Nor  was  it  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
where  Reason  might  perhaps,  have  stumbled  in  its  own 
immeasurable  depths,  that  this  struggle  was  carried  on  ;  but 
within  a  circle  where  all  was  brought  before  the  old  and 
sure  test  of  experience,  by  which,  therefore,  everything 
attained  a  much  greater  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  the 
theory  which  must  be  renounced.  As  this  system  falls  to 
pieces,  so  have  many,  in  every  science,  and  they  have  often 
been  forced  to  yield  to  others  entirely  opposed  to  them. 
Where  is  the  limit  to  these  changes  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  we  now  possess  the  true  theory,  which 
can  stand  unshaken  against  all  the  attacks  of  future  times  ? 
We  have  no  more  probability  for  this  than  our  predecessors 
had  for  the  correctness  of  their  ideas,  which  they  held  to  be 
as  true  and  certain  as  we  now  hold  ours  to  be.  We  there- 
fore must  consider  it  possible  that  we  may  equally  err.  On 
this  account  many  experienced  men  have  rejected  all  theories, 
and  considered  them  as  beneath  their  notice.  They  ask 
whether  it  is  probable,  or  whether  it  can  be  more  than  a 
pleasing  dream,  that  reason  should  ever  reach  that  unanimity 
which  in  the  efforts  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  meditations 
of  so  many  great  minds,  it  has  not  hitherto  attained.  If  we 
follow  their  views,  then  there  would  only  exist  one  truth,  the 
Pteality  which  has  surrounded  us  firmly  and  constantly  amidst 
so  many  changes,  and  which  every,  moment  extorts  fresh 
evidence  from  our  senses.  Theories  might  perhaps  enable  us 
to  separate  our  knowledge  into  certain  groups,  where  we  may 
more  easily  find  it  again ;  they  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
use  in  exercising  that  acuteness  of  youth,  which  is  to  bo 
employed  in  a  practical  career ;  but  that  so  many  contradic- 

^  It  has  not  escaped  my  notice,  that  the  antiphlogistic  theofy  is  often 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  unrefaced,  and  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  correct, 
so  far  as  the  circle  of  experiences  is  only  alluded  to,  which  it  embraced, 
and  whose  harmonious  connection  it  exhibited ;  but  it  no  longer  exists  as 
a  complete  chemical  theory,  as  every  one  will  now  readily  grant. 
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tions  should  ever  contain  one  unity  and  truth,  or  fumisli  an 
actual  insight,  can  in  no  wise  be  admitted. 

A  more  noble  but  weaker  nature  justlj  adds  to  this  a  pain- 
ful consideration.     The  whole  value  of  man  lies  in  Reason :  if 
the  greatest  efforts  which  it  has  made  have  only  produced  a 
mere  vision,  then  man  is  the  most  imperfect  and  unhappy  of 
all  creatures,  for  he  has  abused  the  feoidties  which  were 
bestowed  on  him  by  nature  for  his  preservation,  and  has  by 
tiiat  means  sought  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  reality,  of 
which,  nevertheless,  he  only  forms  a  part;  a  revolt  which, 
carried  out  in  ail  possible  directions,  is  however  punished  by 
Nature  with  perpetual  restlessness,  and  innumerable  weak- 
nesses unknown  to  other  creatures.     All  are  drawn  into  an 
imhappy  vortex  of  follies,  but  he  who  perceives  it  is  doubly 
unhappy,  for  he  cannot  resist  it ;  he  is  only  one  among  his 
race,  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  laboured  to  withdraw 
him  from  Nature.      Even  suppose  that  he  felt  sufficient 
strength  to  approach  it  on  the  one  side,  he  is  yet  compelled 
to  tear  himself  from  it  on  the  other.     Thus  man  hastens  with 
increasing  velocity  towards  his  downfall ;  and,  even  should 
this  be  the  fate  of  the  whole  globe,  over  which,  in  his  savage 
state,  he  has  made  himself  master,  still  he  alone  has  the 
misfortune  to  foresee  it. 

The  rash  youth  pursues  another  path ;  he  boldiy  cuts  the 
knot.  He  truly  says  that  cowardice  leads  to  despair.  Who 
taught  you  that  truth,  the  neatest  of  all  treasures,  was  to  be 
gained  without  an  eflPort  r  Are  you  accustomed  to  count 
the  voices,  that  you  may  know  what  is  right?  Will  you 
not  then  be  obliged  to  pronounce  the  majority  unwise  ? 
Transfer  this  rule  to  those  who  pretend  to  be  philosophers. 
If  there  have  been  controverted  opinions*,  one  of  them  never- 
theless must  have  been  the  correct  one.  Can  you  wonder 
that  these  opinions  have  altered,  since  all  have  not  striven 
with  equal  zeal,  with  equal  force,  with  equal  love  of  truth,  after 
the  great  end  in  view  ?  Besides,  if  the  truth  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, it  still  may  be  discovered ;  there  is,  indeed,  a  whole 
eternity  still  before  us.  The  power  which  tore  you  away 
fix)m  that  which  you  call  the  reality,  must  surely  be  stronger 
than  this  reality  itself.  It  can,  it  must  lead  us  one  day  into 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  and  even  the  endeavour  to  reach  this 
is  glorious ;  our  powers  are  exercised,  our  intellectual  life  is 
preserved,  our  mind  tranquillized  by  the  cheering  pro^>ect 
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that  our  whole  race  is  in  progress  to  something  higher,  to 
something  better.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
small  labour  we  undergo  ?  Thus,  while  we  strive  after  una- 
nimity, a  new  struggle  arises,  and  we  gladly  pursue  it,  with 
the  joyful  prospect  of  future  repose.  We  soon,  however, 
remark,  that  man  has  but  just  commenced  to  wander  in  the 
path  of  science.  He  views  himself  only  as  a  rational  being,  and 
he  is  right ;  but  if  he  looks  back  on  his  individuality,  and 
its  accompanying  restrictions — ^if  he  remembers  the  host  of 
reflecting  men  who  have  fallen  into  error — if,  weary  with  the 
battle  of  life,  he  reflects  for  a  moment.  Those  men  were  as 
convinced  as  you,  yet  they  erred ;  are  you  stronger  ?  Might 
you  not,  perhaps,  also  have  been  involved  in  error  without 
your  previous  knowledge?  he  will  then,  ere  long,  not  in- 
deed mistrust  reason,  but  himself.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
extend  this  doubt  to  all  other  human  individuals,  and  conse- 
quently to  his  whole  species,  and  we  see  him  now  at  the  same 
spot  from  which  his  despair  originated. 

But  I  see  those  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  quietly  looking  down  on  this  confusion. 
They  say  to  us,  *'  We  have  sacrificed  more  time  and  greater 
powers  than  our  brethren,  to  ^thom  the  depths  of  nature  and 
of  reason.  We  only  encountered  obscurity  and  doubt,  part 
of  the  way  ;  the  deeper  we  penetrated,  all  became  light  and 
unity  before  us.  Each  of  us  has  learned  from  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  has  been  the  teacher  of  his  successors,  not  merely 
by  collecting  a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  but  also 
by  a  deeper  search  into  the  order  of  things.  And  have  we 
not  confirmed  our  truthfulness  by  this  ; — ^that  we  have  trans- 
mitted to  you  laws  by  which  you  may  perceive  and  calculate 
much  which  no  eye  had  previously  beheld.  Give  us  a  proof 
for  your  incredulity !  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deluded 
by  the  semblance  of  disagreement.  The  period  of  time,  the 
country,  the  character  of  each  man,  has  borne  with  it  its 
particular  tendency,  and  has  given  his  works  their  peculiar 
stamp.  We  are  all,  however,  united  by  a  secret  bond.  Search 
zealously  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  you  will  there  meet 
with  repose  where  before  you  only  found  doubt  and  discon- 
tent." 

We  will  follow  this  voice,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  truth. 
By  a  closer  consideration  of  this  struggle,  which  has  disturbed 
our  repose,  we  shall  discover  the  purest  harmony,  the  most 
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'  complete  rest  and  certainty.  In  fact,  it  would  indeed  be  an 
object  worthy  of  the  reflecting  man,  to  search  for  that  inner 
imity  in  all  the  sciences ;  but  a  task  of  such  extent  would 
lead  us  now  too  far  from  our  object.  We  must  be  content 
to  pursue  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  one  single 
science  for  whose  explanation  these  lectures  are  intended. 

As  the  history  of  every  science  seems  only  to  offer  to  the 
superficial  eye  a  chaos  of  contradictions,  and  a  torrent  of 
conflicting  forces,  it  is  thus  also  with  the  history  of  che- 
mistry. From  the  time  when  the  scattered  experience 
which  contained  the  earliest  germs  of  this  science  were  first 
united  into  one  whole,  we  find  a  constant  progression  and 
retrogression,  but  no  continued  advance.  It  was  at  first  con- 
cealed in  the  middle  ages  by  an.  impenetrable  veil  of  mys- 
ticism, and  we  can  easily  imagine  that,  at  that  time,  there 
must  have  been  as  many  different  opinions,  as  there  were 
enthusiasts.  To  produce  the  most  precious  metal  which  is 
presented  by  nature,  to  discover  one  imiversal  solvent,  to 
obtain  for  the  human  race  an  infallible  cure  in  every  kind  of 
disease,  were  the  problems  of  science  which  were  endeavoured 
to  be  solved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Yet  nearly  every  one  was 
of  opinion,  thai;  there  lay  a  deep-rooted  resemblance,  hidden 
from  the  iminitiated  eye,  between  even  the  most  distant 
objects  in  nature, — that  this  could  only  be  discovered  by  a 
peculiar  gift,  and  might  be  employed  to  fulfil  the  great  end 
which  they  had  set  before  them.  Thus  the  imaginary  cha- 
racters of  the  planets  were  sought  for  in  metals,  and  the  works 
of  chemistry  were  guided  by  astrological  combinations.  The 
correctness  of  this  mode  of  representation  was  the  more  easily 
believed  in,  as  precisely  the  same  number  of  planets  as 
metals  were  then  known.  What  would  they  now  say  in 
defence  of  tliis  opinion,  if  a  more  enlightened  astronomy 
fihowed  them,  that  the  sun  was  no  planet,  and  the  moon  was 
a  mere  satellite,  similar  to  many  others  which  we  discover  by 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  ?  What  would  they  think,  if  they 
now  learned  to  distinguish  by  a  more  skilful  chemistry,  nearly 
thirty  metals,  (that  was  the  number  in  1807,  but  now  they 
number  more  than  forty,)  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  they  saw 
the  probability,  bordering  on  certiiinty,  that  there  are  j-et 
many  more  to  be  discovered?  Yet  who  would  now  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  refute  opinions  which  are  rejected  by 
all  the  rational  world,  although  in  those  dark  times  they  were 
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countenanced  by  the  most  profound  thinkers,  and  found  protec- 
tors in  the  most  powerful  princes.  We  must  be  content  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  chemistry  was  to  them  no  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  the  metals,  and  her  natural  forces  no  more  than  mysti- 
cal similarities  of  character.  This,  I  say,  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  little  it  resembled  our  more  comprehensive  chemistry, 
how  opposed  it  was  to  our  present  endeavours  after  a  more 
distinct  and  penetrating  science.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
be  pacified  by  attempting  to  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  that  great  period  was  a  night  full  of  fantastic 
dreams,  which  is  now  happily  past.  If  the  men  of  those 
days  were  able  to  commit  such  grave  errors,  who  wiU  answer 
for  us  that  we  shall  not  just  as  much  err  on  the  opposite 
path,  and,  from  a  mistaken  endeavour  to  understand  things, 
overlook  that  which  constitutes  Essence,  with  its  still  incom- 
prehensible  existence,  in  the  whole  of  Infiinite  Nature  ?  Or 
can  we  venture,  on  historical  grounds,  to  regard  that  period 
as  one  of  unimportance,  at  a  time  when  many  highly  gifted 
minds  are  once  more  bringing  to  light  several  of  its  dogmas. 

We  will,  however,  turn  our  eyes  for  a  little  while  from  this 
time  and  age,  so  different  from  our  own,  and  not  even  dwell 
on  the  period  of  feimentation  which  lay  between  it  and  more 
modem  times ;  that  it  was  a  period  of  contradiction  and 
struggle,  need  not  astonish  us.  We  will  direct  our  whole 
attention  to  that  period  of  time  when  the  causes  of  natural 
events  were  placed  in  conceivable  natural  forces,  and  when 
there  was  a  desire  to  comprehend,  by  means  of  experiment, 
each  of  these  events  in  their  utmost  possible  purity.  At  thi» 
period,  indeed,  all  acknowledge  as  their  judge  one  and  the 
same  reason;  we  might,  therefore,  expect  more  unanimity 
to  have  existed,  but  no  expectation  can  be  less  fulfilled.  Ta 
enumerate  how  many  opinions  arose  and  vanished  during 
this  period,  and  which  of  these  again  became  the  prevailing 
one,  would  furnish  materials  for  a  book,  and  would  neces- 
sarily weary  the  attention,  even  were  it  possible  to  comprise 
them  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  lecture.  We  will, 
therefore,  now  only  turn  to  a  few  of  the  chief  points. 

The  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  had  been  acquired  had 
begim  to  be  arranged;  and  a  combustible  body,  called  phlo- 
giston, was  imagined,  which  was  said  to  be  contained  in 
all  substances.  Each  combustible  body  was  therefore  com- 
posite.    Combustion  was  thus  decomposition.     Metals  were 
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composed  of  an  elementary  earth  and  phlogiston.  Those 
bodies  which  by  combustion  yield  an  acid,  must  necessarily 
contain  this  acid  as  one  of  their  constituents  united  with  the 
combustible  substance.  Innumerable  phenomena  were  ex- 
plained by  this  doctrine,  and  it  was  belicTed  that  in  it  had 
been  discoyered  the  key  to  the  secret  laboratories  of  nature. 
Nevertheless,  people  were  £eu:  from  unanimous  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  combustible  matter ;  sometimes  it  was  held  to 
be  sulphur,  sometimes  a  fine  earth,  sometimes  a  portion  of 
light ;  and  a  property  was  at  length  bestowed  upon  it,  at 
variance  with  all  other  bodies,  namely,  that  it  had  the  power 
of  annihilating  gravity. 

When  it  was  believed  that  this  doctrine  had  been  brought 
nearly  to  a  state  of  perfection,  it  was  overthrown  by  another, 
so  opposed  to  it,  that  it  even  received  its  name  from  this  oppo- 
sition. By  denying  the  existence  of  the  combustible  sub- 
stance, the  antiphlogistic  theory  altered  the  entire  previous 
mode  of  conception.  Combustion  was  now  no  longer  decom- 
position, but,  on  the  contrary,  composition — a  combination  with 
oxygen.  This  element  was  held  to  be  contained  in  acids, 
and  it  was  inherent  to  their  nature  to  be  compounds ;  whereas, 
the  matter  which  yields  an  acid  by  combustion  might  be  a 
simple  body.  The  arguments  for  the  compound  nature  of 
the  metals  thus  failed^  and  they  were  considered  elementary 
substances.  Water,  which  by  the  former  theoryewas  an 
element,  now  became  a  compound.  In  short,  everything  was 
reversed,  and  one  was  tempted  to  believe  that  no  stone  of 
the  old  building  would  remain  upon  another. 

Yet  hardly  had  the  struggle  ended  about  these  two  systems 
when  a  new  struggle  arose,  which  began  by  denying  that 
water  was  a  compound.  This  doctrine  has  never  been  com- 
pleted; but  so  much  is  certain,  that  its  whole  effort  termi- 
nates in  an  endeavour  to  overturn  the  antiphlogistic  doctrine, 
which  seemed  to  be  so  firmly  established.  Indeed,  it  even 
goes  beyond  this,  since  it  seeks  to  establish  entirely  new 
points  of  vision  for  the  whole  of  chemistry,  by  which  nothing 
of  that  which  we  have  hitherto  called  composition  and  sepa- 
ration, shall  be  considered  so  in  future.  All  that  we  had 
hitherto  learned  of  chemical  affinity,  that  which  the  phlogi- 
cians  and  antiphlogicians  had  agreed  in  common^  is  now  to 
be  considered  as  in^id. 

Although  this   view  has  not    been    maintained,    still   it 
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remains  certain  that  the  discoveries  of  electro-chemistry 
have  altered  the  views  of  chemicel  effects  in  an  important 
manner. 

Every  theory  in  Science  prevailing  throughout  a  certain  period^ 
contains  actual  Scientijlc  Truth^  though  frequently  much 
obscured. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the  chaos, 
which  at  first  sight  exhibits  nothing  but  a  crude  mixture  of 
the  remains  of  so  many  periods  of  time.  However,  to  faci- 
litate your  view  I  will  determine  beforehand  the  course  of 
the  research  which  I  think  of  laying  before  you.  I  will, 
namely,  first  show  you  that  all  ^ose  who  have  had  some 
insight  into  science,  whatever  theory  they  may  have  embraced, 
have  yet  been  in  possession  of  a  great  and  profound  truth. 
It  will  at  once  be  evident  by  this  research  that  the  course 
of  this  science  has  been  an  actual  development.  I  hope, 
further,  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  development 
has  followed  necessary  laws.  A  nearer  consideration  will 
finally,  convince  us. of  the  beneficial  nature  of  these  laws. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  discm-sive  nature  of  the  research 
into  which  I  have  led  you,  and  I  am  also  willing  to  confess 
that  in  the  short  space  of  a  verbal  lecture  it  cannot  be  carried 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection ;  but  I  yet  think  that 
I  may  be  able  so  to  touch  on  the  principal  points,  that  each 
of  you  may  yourselves  be  enabled  to  make  an  extensive 
application  of  it. 

The  mystical  tendency  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  opposed  to 
our  present  efforts  in  pursuit  of  perfect  clearness,  that  it 
might  easily  appear  impossible  that  they  could  both  form 
constituents  of  one  truth.  To  deny  their  antithesis  would  be 
opposed  to  manifest  truth;  but  yet  there  is  no  antithesis 
which  has  not  something  in  common.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
antithesis  might  have  its  foundation  in  the  one-sidedness  of 
both  periods,  and  they  might,  on  the  other  hand,  show  them- 
selves to  agree  in  much  where  we  had  not  suspected  it. 
Each  endeavour  affcer  an  insight  into  nature  tends  to  bring 
the  separated  phenomena  tmder  common  points  of  view ;  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  all  must  be  guided ; — in  short,  to 
bring  a  unity  of  reason  into  nature.  This  endeavour,  at  least, 
was  common  both  to  the  mystic  period  and  to  our  own. 

x2 
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Amidst  the  errors  of  alchemy,  the  one  which  appeared  most 
strongly  was,  that  metals  bore  an  analogy  with  the  planets. 
It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  this  idea  led  to  opinions  and 
labours  utterly  opposed  to  nature ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  contained  a  feeble  anticipation  of  truth.  We  now 
have  groimds  to  assume  that  the  whole  solar  system  is  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  intimately  connected  laws,  and 
tliat  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  moon,  and 
comets,  are,  as  it  were,  resting-points  in  this  development ; 
it  is  not  now  impossible  that  the  metals,  and  other  substances 
allied  to  them,  might  be  similar  resting-points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earth,  and  that  there  might  exist  a  similarity  in 
the  laws  by  which  both  developments  have  taken  place.  Yet 
we  will  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  here  build  suppo- 
sitions on  suppositions,  and  that  we  do  not  lay  much  weight 
on  this  supposed  possibility. 

But  even  without  referring  to  this,  that  former  period 
has  been  beneficial  to  science.  Not  to  mention  the  number 
of  separate  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  science,  it  has  also 
.  given  us  different  connected  series  of  allied  matter ;  for  in- 
stance, mineral  acids,  as  well  as  the  compiencement  of  our 
knowledge  of  alkalinity.  The  so-called  oxidation  of  the  metals, 
and  the  different  modes  by  which  it  is  usually  treated,  were 
likewise  discovered  by  the  chemists  of  that  period.  They 
even  contributed  something  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere,  since  they  showed  that  there  exist  some  kinds 
of  gas  different  from  those  which  surround  our  earth. 

We  accordingly  see  that  the  mystic  period  did  not  act  with- 
out a  plan  and  without  result.  We  may  still  more  easily  be 
led  to  this  conviction  by  the  phlogistic  period.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  founder  and  the  adherents  to  this  theory  explained 
everything  from  one  element,  whose  existence  they  assumed 
though  they  could  not  prove  it ;  but  yet  their  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  combustion  were  not  so  absolutely  mistaken  as 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  falsity  of  such  a  pre- 
supposition. The  thought  that  combustion  was  the  central 
point  of  all  chemical  effects,  betrayed  an  unusually  pro- 
found view  into  nature;  for  to  embrace  such  a  thought  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  regard  with  attention  the  origin  of  fire 
and  the  brilliance  of  flame,  it  was  also  necessary  to  perceive 
that  nature  often  produces  effects  similar  to  combustion  by 
other  means  than  fire,  and  to  discover  that  there  was  never- 
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tbelcss  one  force  in  common,  in  all  these  apparently  different 
effects.  It  requires  a  very  discriminating  and  bold  spirit  to 
discover  combustion  where  no  flame,  frequently  not  even 
warmth,  proclaims  its  existence.  And  to  distinguish  combus- 
tion even  in  the  midst  of  a  fluid  body,  or,  what  is  still  more, 
to  discover  a  decided  similarity  between  the  breath  and 
flame,  demands  indeed  a  preparation  of  centuries. 

After  such  a  great  and  yet  deeply  penetrating  view,  it  was 
first  possible  to  arrange  bodies  in  a  series  according  to  their 
combustibility,  for  it  was  now  known  in  what  combustibility 
consisted.  By  means  of  this  series,  the  natural  law  was 
determined  that  the  more  combustible,  when  in  a  state  of 
combustion,  can  restore  the  less  combustible  to  its  first  con- 
dition. It  was  also  perceived  that  a  body  lost  its  combus- 
tibility in  the  same  degree  as  it  became  burnt;  and  thus  that 
great  law  was  determined,  which  is  as  widely  comprehensive 
as  simple  to  be  imderstood,  that  combustion  and  reduction  are 
two  antagonistic  processes  which  pervade  the  whole  of  nature. 
Such  great  ideas,  the  fruit  produced  by  the  efforts  of  a  century, 
are  comprised  in  these  few  words.  But  whoever  is  acquainted 
with  nature,  knows  what  these  words  signify.  I  wish  that 
you  may  form  a  clear  idea  of  them  to  yourselves.  Who 
does  not  know  the  part  that  the  metals  play  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  ?  They  perform  a  no  less  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  earth.  They  are  contained  in  stones 
and  crystals,  they  penetrate  mountains,  they  form  the  basis 
of  enormous  masses,  and  they  appear  everywhere  in  the 
most  variable  forms.  Nevertheless  the  theory  of  combustion 
embraces  them  in  a  nearly  unlimited  universality.  To  whom 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  chief 
spring  of  animated  nature  ?  Who  does  not  know  tliat  respi- 
ration is  one  of  the  elements  in  that  great  chain  of  eifects  ? 
But  has  not  the  phlogistic  doctrine  adopted  this?  Why 
bring  forward  so  many  examples  ?  None  of  you  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  phlogistic  doctrine ;  you  will  therefore  your- 
selves discover  them  in  abimdance. 

We  shall  not  be  inclined  to  reproach  Stahl  and  his  succes- 
sors, because  they  assumed  a  common  principle  to  exist 
in  all  combustible  materials.  The  antiphlogicians  them- 
selves assume  this,  while  they  attribute  to  all  combustible 
bodies  a  chemical  attraction  to  oxygen.  The  error  of  tho 
phlogicians   can  therefore  only  consist  in  this,  that  they 
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aMoined  a  material  bans  of  oombustioii ;  in  which  aflsnredly 
they  were  wrong.  Bat  we  must  consider  that  adherence  to 
the  material  formed  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  from  which  only  very  few  chemists  of  the  present  day 
have  disengaged  themsiflTes.  Phlogiston  remained  nothing  but 
a  cipher,  an  X  by  which  they  denoted  the  unknown  basis  of 
combustion.  Even  should  they  have  added  something  to  this 
sign,  by  which  it  has  lost  some  of  its  purity,  we  must  yet 
omifess  that  within  certain  limits  we  might  calculate  by  it 
with  precision.  Besides,  we  are  &r  removed  from  considering 
the  doctrine  of  combustion  as  the  completion  of  the  science : 
we  only  consider  ourselves  justified  to  assert,  that  it  con- 
tained a  correct  and  enlarp:ed  view,  a  perception  of  a  great 
law  of  nature.  But  the  perfect  clearness  even  of  this  per- 
ception is  obscured  W  each  arbitrary  assumption.  There 
always  exists  a  certam  point  where  such  an  assumption 
essentially  interferes,  and  from  this  point,  errors  are  dis- 
tributed over  everything  else.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the 
phlogistic  doctrine.  Hypothesis  blinded  them  to  that  which 
nature  revealed.  Hence  they  overiooked  the  real  action  of 
the  atmosphere  in  combustion. 

It  was  reserved  for  Lavoisier  to  discover  this,  and  to  found 
a  new  system,  which  was  given  out  as  more  original  than  in 
fact  it  was :  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  earlier  system 
was  also  the  basis  of  the  new,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
rejected :  but  that  combustion  is  a  composition,  and  not  a 
separation,  that  all  bodies  in  combustion  receive  oxygen,  that 
this  oxygen  constitutes  a  common  constituent  of  many  acids, 
are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  antiphlogistic  system. 
The  naturalist  by  these  discoveries  is  first  enabled  to  specify, 
and  to  calculate  beforehand,  not  only  superficially,  but  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  the  products  of  tiie  various  effects  which 
we  must  now  range  in  the  class  of  combustions.  The  anti- 
phlogistic doctrine  was,  however,  first  completed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  constituents  of  water.  That  the  most  com- 
bustible of  all  substances  exists  in  water,  combined  with  that 
which  is  the  condition  of  all  combustion,  is  a  discovery  of 
whose  importance  no  one  can  doubt,  who  for  a  moment 
recalls  to  his  remembrance  the  variety  of  bodies  which  either 
the  elements  of  water  receive  separately  in  order  to  unite,  or 
onited  in  order  to  separate.  What  an  infinite  number  is  thus 
offered  to  our  contemplation ! 
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Ton  easily  perceive  that  the  antiphlogistic  system. 
of  its  name,  is  still  a  continuntion  of  the  phlogistic.  Tluttl 
they  are  opposed  to  one  another,  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
tniry,  for  you  have  youTBelves  seen  that  it  was  only  in  one 
point,  and  not  in  all.  We  therefore  eaaUy  made  the  trausii' 
lion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  system  which  proceeds  from  the  lataat  experiments 
porsues  a  path  which  differs  still  more  widely  from  that  last 
mentioned.  It  ereo  originates  from  a  research  into  as. 
entirely  different  province.  It  was  from  the  researches  into 
electricity,  that  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  chemistry.  The 
power  which  already  in  ancient  times  was  diBcorered  in 
amber,  after  it  had  heen  submitted  to  friction,  was  by  degrees 
observed  to  exist  in  many  other  bodies,  and  at  length  the 
knowledge  was  arrived  at,  that  it  musL  exist  in  all  natuiitl 
bodies.  The  fimdamental  laws  of  this  power  were  discovered 
by  the  deep  researches  of  Franklin.  Nearly  all  the  older 
instruments  for  the  investigation  of  electricity  were  im» 
proved,  and  now  that  we  were  ^ided  hy  fixed  principlrcH. 
a  number  of  new  ones  were  diseorered.  Electricity  wai 
detected  where  formerly  it  was  hardly  supposed  to  esist,  ixA 
at  length  it  was  found,  in  various  ways,  that  this  power  witc 
excited  even  when  bodies  came  into  contact  with  one 
another.  We  gratefully  remember  the  services  of  Volta  in 
this  respect.  It  was  at  the  same  time  discovered  that  the 
contact  of  bodies  altered  their  chemical  forces,  and  Ritter's 
prophetic  glance  already  discerned  in  these  experiments  the 
connection  between  electricity  and  chemistry.  Volta  wtut 
still  farther,  and  found  that  a  combination  of  several  parts 
produced  an  increased  action,  and  now  it  was  generallv 
admitted  that  a  power  of  chemical  action  existed  in  electri- 
city. Although  most  people  continued  to  view  it  only  as  a 
one-sided  chemical  means  of  action,  not  as  the  exponent  of  a 
universal  force  in  nature,  yet  all  did  not  limit  their  viows  to 
a  mere  name.  Bitter  showed  that  the  chemical  changes 
in  water  depended  on  an  electric  distribution  of  force,  aiid 
consequently  viewed  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  composition  of 
water  from  another  side.  But  not  alone  the  doctrine  of  the 
composition  of  water,  but  the  whole  chemical  theory  received 
a  new  direction  by  this  change.  It  has  been  shown  bv  variouB 
discoveries,  whose  completion  we  owe  to  Ritt*T,  thnt  lill  bodies 
having  the  property  to  evolve  electricity, 
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The  first  member  in  this  series,  placed  in  reciprocal  relation 
with  other  bodies,  produces  positive  electricity ;  the  second 
receives  indeed  negative  electricity  with  the  first,  but  positive 
with  all  the  remainder ;  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  receives 
negative  electricity  with  all  other  bodies.  Among  those 
bodies,  which  taken  as  a  whole,  stand  in  the  same  relation,  we 
find  that  this  series  runs  parallel  with  combustibility  ;  so  that 
the  positive  are  at  once  the  most  combustible,  the  negative, 
on  the  contrary,  the  least  combustible  bodies. 

The  so-called  decomposition  of  water  is  an  electric  charge 
of  this  description,  in  which  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance  is,  that  the  inequalities  produced  are  so  great,  and 
that  they  are  distinctly  visible  to  our  eyes.  The  positive 
pole  of  water  is  the  hydrogen,  its  negative  pole  the  oxygen. 
United,  they  again  remove  the  opposite  forces,  and  form 
water.  Water  is  that  body  in  which  the  great  equilibrium 
of  all  forces  takes  place ;  hydrogen  is  the  most  combustible 
of  all  bodies,  oxygen  the  least  combustible,  and  itself  the 
condition  of  all  combustion. 

Thus  a  new  theory  of  combustion  is  presented  to  us.  The 
combustion  of  hydrogen  is  only  a  union  of  the  positive  which 
it  contained,  with  the  negative  of  the  oxyjjen.  Flame  is  really 
an  uninterruptedly  renewed  electric  spark,  or  speaking  more 
correctly,  light  and  warmth  are  produced  because  these  effects 
have  the  same  elementary  actions  as  electricity.  But  that 
which  belongs  to  the  combustion  of  hydro^^en  equally  be- 
longs to  every  combustion,  since  every  combustible  body  is 
combustible  by  the  positive  which  it  contains,  and  bums 
when  this  becomes  united  with  the  negative.  In  this  manner 
we  assume  with  the  phlogicians  an  inner  principle  of  com- 
bustion, and  with  the  antiphlogicians  an  outer  one ;  but  we 
differ  from  them  so  far  that  we  do  not  accept  these  as 
material. 

We  must  necessarily  feel  in  this,  that  our  whole  mode  of 
representation  sustains  an  essential  alteration.  Formerly  we 
everywhere  assumed  actual  combinations  and  separations 
where  two  different  bodies  become  united  into  one ;  but  we 
now  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  distribution  of  force 
equab'zes  them  both.  This  does  not  belong  only  to  combus- 
tion, but  also  to  the  reciprocal  effect  between  acids  and 
alkalis.  We  shall  merely  notice  in  the  course  of  this  lecture, 
that  acidity  and  alkalinity  depend  upon  a  certain  foim  of 
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existence  of  the  two  fundamental  forces  wliich  have  beea 
frequently  mentioned,  and  that  thus  those  various  natural 
events  which  chemists  ascribe  to  neutralizations,  may  be  also 
viewed  as  indifferences. 

[That  composed  bodies  were  mere  conditions  of  polarization 
of  one  element,  was  a  view  which  I  soon  abandoned ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  inner  connexion  of  the  electro- 
chemical view  which  has  been  offered  is  not  thence  disturbed. 
Some  propositions  are  also  here  presented  with  too  great  a 
tendency  to  universality ;  but  when  this  is  rectified,  the  prin- 
cipcol  view  remains  correct,  as  is  now  sufficiently  recognized.] 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  attention,  in  all  these  consider- 
ations, that  the  point  of  view  for  all  natural  events  is  certainly 
changed,  but  yet  that  the  connexion  which  had  at  one  time 
been  found  between  great  series  of  natural  events,  will  not 
be  destroyed  in  order  to  form  a  new  one.  That  combusti- 
bility  not  merely  consists  in  yielding  flames  under  certain 
circumstances,  that  combustion  has  its  antithesis  in  another 
process,  which  we  call  reduction ;  that  a  reciprocal  action 
between  oxygen  (or  any  other  negative  body)  and  the  com- 
bustible body  belongs  to  combustion;  that  water  can  be 
turned  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  these  again  into  water ; 
continue  to  remain  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance, 
which  we  all  employ,  but  which  we  at  the  same  time  bring 
under  the  necessity  of  a  higher  law. 


That  there  is  a  true  course  of  development  in  the  theories 
tvhich  have  followed  one  another,  and  which  have  been  site- 
ceasively  solved. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  our  undertaking,  namely,  to 
exhibit  an  eternal  truth  in  the  variety  of  contradictions  which 
are  offered  by  the  historj^  of  science  to  the  unpractised  eye, 
is  now,  I  hope,  earned  out  as  far  as  our  limited  time  permits. 
The  same  research  places  clearly  before  our  eyes,  that  the 
course  of  science  has  been  a  development,  and  an  actual 
pro<;ress.  But  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  this. 

Science  has  gradually  gained,  not  merely  by  theory  having 
attained  a  greater  perfection,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
extent  which  it  embraces.     In  the  middle  ages,  no  other 
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ehemistrj  was  known  than  that  of  metals,  and  this  is  Tery 
natnraL,  becanse  these  bodies,  after  they  have  undergone  the 
most  Tarions  changes  in  their  aspects,  most  easil j  resnme 
their  preyions  form,  so  that  we  first  receiTe  from  them  a 
connected  experience. 

The  phlogistic  theory  abeady  embraced  a  fiur  larger  number 
of  objects  within  its  limits;  such  as  fermentation,  respiratioii, 
fize,  &c.  Although  the  chemistry  of  the  middle  ages  toudied 
on  all  these  subjects,  it  yet  never  truly  assimilated  them  into 
its  mass.  The  antiphlogistic  theory  does  not  embrace  so 
mudi  more  than  the  phlogistic,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  ^tmt 
it  was  the  first  to  accept  &e  doctrine  of  the  gases  as  one  of 
its  fundamental  constituents.  The  new  tiieory,  which  we 
might  name  the  dynamic,  enlarges,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extent  of  chemistry  fiir  beyond  its  former  limits.  Electricity, 
magnetiBm,  and  galyanism  now  also  belong  to  chemistry,  as  it 
appears  that  the  yery  same  fundamental  fences  which  produce 
tfau  e£fect,  produce  chemical  e£fects  in  another  form.  We 
hare  found  that  electricity,  particularly  in  that  form  in  which 
it  appears  in  gahranism,  is  able  to  produce  the  extremes  of 
an  sensational  perceptions:  in  the  organ  of  taste,  acidity,  and 
alkalinity;  a  similar  contrast  in  the  organ  of  smell;  to  the 
eye,  the  two  most  extreme  prismatic  colours ;  the  higher  and 
the  deeper  tones  to  the  ear ;  in  the  feelings,  an  alternation  of 
heat  and  enlargement  or  contraction ;  in  the  nerves,  altered 
irritability.  The  same  eflTects  are  produced,  by  difierent 
matters,  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  power  which  reigns 
in  them.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  perceptions  of  the  senses 
may  be  drawn  into  experimental  physics. 

However  much  chemistry  has  extended  its  boimdaries,  it 
has  gained  no  less  in  inward  connexion  and  solidity.  The  so- 
called  chemical  affinities  or  attractions,  the  qualiUttes  occuittBy 
on  which  combustion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  chemical  effects, 
depended,  now  resolve  themselves  into  forces,  to  which  we 
are  able  to  give  firee  play  by  experiment,  and  thence  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  them.  The  antithesis  between  the 
process  of  combustion  and  the  process  of  reduction,  now 
becomes  fiir  more  comprehensible,  while  we  perceive  that 
they  depend  on  a  preponderance  of  two  opposite  forces, 
lliat  which  we  before  named  neutralization,  is  no  longer  a 
secret  to  us,  as  we  know  that  it  depends  on  the  equilibrium 
of  exactly  these  opposite  forces,  only  under  a  different  form. 
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:  progress  ^^H 


I  feel  that  while  speaking  eo  mach  of  the  recent 
that  has  been  made,  1  have  rather  to  fear  your  diatriwt,  thwi 
your  failure  in  utteation  from  the  apparent  iDsignUiefince  of 
the  subject.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  keep  in  view,  that 
every  great  epoch  in  history  has  bepn  marked  by  discoveries 
which,  to  the  eye  which  is  dnazlcd  by  novelty,  appear  to 
swallow  up  all  the  preeeding  ones.  I  may  also  venture  to 
suppose  that  it  has  not  escaped  your  attention,  that  science 
must  advance  with  continually  increasing  velocity,  if  there  is 
no  extereal  interruption ;  for  who  is  not  aware  that  with 
each  new  discovery  the  means  to  make  others  are  augmented 
—that  with  the  rise  of  science,  the  number  of  its  promoters 
increases,  and  thence  their  zeal  is  heightened?  If  this  asser- 
tion of  the  growth  of  science  required  more  ciplanation.  it 
might  easily  be  found,  even  by  a  mere  superficial  view  of  the 
histoiy  of  science.  The  heaviest,  hardest,  and  most  un- 
changing of  all  bodies,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  most 
material  matter,  was  the  first  object  of  its  research,  llie 
phlogistic  theory  still  clung  to  the  eohd  mass ;  yet  it  assumed 
the  BKistence  of  a  fine  substance,  which  many  believed  was 
imperceptible  to  our  senses. 

I  hope  that  these  few  observations  will  be  suiBcient  to 
convince  you  that  the  changes  in  chemistry  did  not  consist  in 
a  floating  hither  or  thither  without  an  object  between  two 
opposite  points  ;  but  that  its  history  is  a  true  developmeit 
Erom  its  first  germ  to  a  perfect  oi^nization,  which  continues 
daily  to  push  out  new  branches,  and  will  not  cease  to  bear 

s  fruit,  so  long  an  inexhaustible  nature,  in  which  it  is 

ited,  supplies  it  with  fresh  snp  for  its  nourishment. 


The  Development  of  Science  obeys  d 


That  thia  course  of  development  was  not  ordered  by 
chance,  but  that  it  followed  necessary  laws,  is  already  proved.  I 
in  the  former  port  of  our  investigation.  I  may,  therefore,  be  ' 
so  much  the  more  brief  in  the  development  of  this  subject. 
It  belongs  wholly  to  the  nature  of  the  case  that  one  piece  of 
knowledge  always  contains  the  germ  of  another,  which  must 
be  sufficient  to  cause  philosophers  to  admit  that  the  course 
of  development  is  guided  by  necessary  laws;  but 
BOW  ansiona  to  meet  doubts  which  are  caused  byai 
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experience,  we  must  submit  the  different  parts  to  a  more  nar- 
row investigation,  that  allows  a  more  complete  experience  to 
destroy  the  terrifying  dreams  caused  by  imperfect  knowledge. 

Chemistry  has  grown  up  on  the  foundation  of  experience. 
Innumerable  chemical  phenomena  surrounded  mankind,  under 
such  varied  forms,  that  even  the  most  acute  eye  could  not 
at  once  discover  the  inner  connection ;  a  similarity  began  to 
be  discovered  between  some  of  these  phenomena  and  between 
certain  bodies  which  had  much  in  common  with  one  another. 
But  to  unite  under  one  point  of  view  all  chemical  natural 
events,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  salt,  fermentation,  combus- 
tion, the  oxidation  of  metals,  respiration,— different  as  they 
are  from  one  another, — ^has  been  alone  rendered  possible  by 
innumerable  experiments,  collected  in  a  course  of  centuries. 
It  was  naturally  first  necessary  to  discover  fixed  laws  in  the 
bodies  which  were  least  disturbed  by  chemical  forces.  This 
property  is  possessed  by  metals.  They  indeed  alter  their  form 
when  submitted  to  those  means  of  action  which  with  more 
or  less  violence,  are  able  to  cause  combustion ;  but  they  also 
very  easily  regain  their  former  lustre  and  connection,  and 
once  more  issue  from  their  ashes.  It  is  therefore  natural  that 
the  first  trace  of  a  chemical  theory  developed  itself  from 
metals.  To  produce  metals,  and  especially  the  most  precious 
among  them,  was  then  the  great  problem  of  chemistry.  To 
decompose  these  heretofore  indestructible  bodies  was  neces- 
sarily most  intimately  connected  with  this.  If  this  problem 
had  really  been  solved,  then  free  action  would  have  been  given 
to  the  most  secret  forces  of  nature,  and  we  should  have  also 
possessed  a  means  to  withstand  all  disease.  We  must  confess 
there  was  a  full  appreciation  of  the  end  towards  which  their 
efforts  must  necessarily  tend,  if  they  were  to  reach  fulfilment. 

If  they  did  not  immediately  obtain  a  philosophically  clear 
consciousness  of  all  that  was  requisite  to  reach  the  great  end 
they  had  set  to  this  science,  namely,  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  rest  of  nature,  they  yet  felt  the  necessity  to  in- 
clude innumerable  non-metallic  substances  in  their  research. 
In  this  manner  they  gradually  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  chemistry,  and  ended  with  the  knowledge  that 
tlie  combinations  and  separations  of  all  bodies  were  objects 
of  the  same  science  as  that  of  metals.  They  were  espe- 
cially obliged  to  endeavour  more  and  more  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  metals,  imder  certain  circumstances,  lose  their 
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lustre  and  their  metallic  nature,  and  under  others  again 
recover  them ;  that  is,  they  were  compelled  at  last,  in  their 
experiments  on  metals,  to  find  a  portion  of  the  theory  of 
combustion.  It  was  in  this  way  also  that  the  phlogistic 
theory,  of  whose  merits  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  distinct 
idea,  was  actually  discovered. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  different  gases,  still  more 
is  required  than  to  distinguish  between  two  metals  or  other 
solid  bodies ;  for  neither  by  the  eye,  nor  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  rarely  even  by  smell,  can  we  detect  any  inequality  between 
them.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  distinguished  directly 
through  the  senses,  but  only  by  observing  their  relation  to 
other  bodies.  Independent  of  this,  much  more  was  requisite 
for  their  treatment ;  and  their  weight  and  measurement  espe- 
cially, implied  not  only  the  knowledge  of  many  other  things, 
but  also  the  employment  of  the  finest  instruments.  A  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  gases  was  therefore  only  the  fruit  of 
long  inquiry,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  science.  But  the  whole  antiphlogistic  theory  is,  indeed, 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  gases :  it  therefore  could  not 
have  been  discovered  without  them ;  not,  at  least,  systema- 
tically carried  out  and  completed ;  and  just  as  little  could  it 
have  been  omitted,  if  the  gases  had  been  accurately  known. 
The  more  various  are  the  bodies  which  we  know,  so  much 
the  more  skilfully  shall  we  understand  how  to  imitate  the 
events  of  nature,  and  learn  to  refer  them  to  one  unity,  and 
the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  mere  appearances.  To 
penetrate  to  the  inmost  pjfft  of  bodies,  to  discover  the  most 
simple  forces  of  nature,  must  therefore  be  a  work  of  the 
ripest  age  of  science.  It  is  true  that  man,  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes,  sees  around  him  expressions  of  the  most  in- 
ward forces  of  nature,  but  they  appear  to  him  as  wonders, 
separated  from  all  the  rest  of  nature.  Thales  could,  indeed, 
perceive  the  electricity  that  amber  emitted  when  rubbed,  but 
he  could  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  universal  force 
of  nature.  He  must  have  viewed  it  as  a  force  which  was 
peculiar  to  this  material,  as  most  bodies  do  not  express  it 
without  a  more  careful  investigation,  under  conditions  which 
were  still  unknown.  As  soon  as  the  art  of  experimental 
research  began  to  be  practised  with  greater  ardour,  the  same 
force  was  again  found  in  many  other  bodies  ;  yet  there  con- 
tinued still  to  be  a  large  class  of  bodies,  in  which  it  was 
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not  disooTered,  and  which  were  therefore  considered  erUirefy 
non-electric.  It  was  now  observed  that  some  bodies  permit 
electricity  to  pass  through  them  with  greater  rapidity  than 
others,  and  thus  that  a  body  might  produce  much  electricity 
without  showing  electricity,  because  it  does  not  retain  it.  A 
means  was  now  discovered  of  receiving  electricity  through  good 
conductors,  and  of  checking  its  course  by  bad  ones,  and  amethod 
was  soon  acquired  of  strengthening  electric  action  to  a  d^;ree 
hitherto  imknown.  Franklin's  genius  was  now  first  able  to 
prove  fundamentally  that  the  different  kinds  of  electricity  were 
related  to  each  other  as  antagonistic  forces.  Electrical  effects 
could  then  be  calculated ;  and  thus  Volta,  by  a  series  of  conclu- 
sions, was  enabled  to  discover  the  instroment  which  exhibits 
feeble  electricities  so  many  times  strengthened,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  discover,  even  to  estimate,  the  magnitude  of  electricity, 
where  previously  it  was  not  supposed  to  exist.  Now  only 
was  it  possible  to  show  with  complete  certainty  that  bodies 
yield  electricity  by  contact,  and  that  this  effect  is  governed 
by  fixed  laws.  Contact-electricity  was  thus  confirmed,  and 
the  transition  from  materialistic  to  dynamic  chemistry. 

You  will  surely  not  require  me  to  proceed  in  this  tnii^nnftr 
from  all  the  various  points  of  commencement  in  our  science, 
or  that  I  should  pursue  all  the  paths  which  finally  end  in 
(me  point.  Such  an  undertaking  would  now  lead  us  too 
far.  I  anticipate,  however,  one  very  natural  objection,  and 
I  must  meet  it.  I  maintain  that  every  step  in  the  course 
of  science  is  necessarily  made  from  the  preceding  one,  and 
even  renders  it  necessary  that  another  should  follow.  Al- 
though you  may  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the 
natural  course  of  things,  you  might  at  the  same  time  argue 
that  very  considerable  deviations  from  this  course  may 
occiur,  since  speculation  long  precedes  experience;  and 
genius,  by  aid  of  feeble  tracks,  has  been  able  to  discover 
what  has  otherwise  occupied  the  experience  of  a  century. 
It  were  indeed  equally  possible,  that  chance  might  have 
early  brought  to  light  some  natural  events,  which,  on  the 
ordinary  path,  would  not  have  been  discovered  for  many 
centuries.  You  might  remind  me  of  the  discovery  of  gal- 
vanism, which  entirely  depended  on  a  chance  occurrence. 
But  I  reply,  that  this  chance  would  have  been  without 
residt  to  science,  if  the  discoverer  had  not  used  it  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  inquirer;  and  however  important  the  disco- 
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very  of  Galvani  may  hare  been,  it  would  still  have  made 
little  impression  at  aa  earlier  etage  in  the  _ 
mistry.  If  electricity  had  not  been  then  known,  if  it  liad 
not  been  understood  how  to  arrange  the  metoU  according  to 
their  combustibility — which  impliee  a  considerable  knowled^ 
of  chemistry — then  the  discovery  of  Galvaoi,  even  supposing 
it  bad  been  made,  could  only  have  existed  as  a  solitary  wonder, 
ivithout  creating  a  revolution  in  science.  If  Volte,  had  not 
already  discovered  how  to  render  perceptible  feeble  degrees 
of  electricity,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  proved  that  the 
same  fundamental  force  exists  in  electricity  and  in  galvanism; 
in  short,  galvanism  might  indeed  have  been  discovered,  but 
it  would  have  remained  an  inexplicable  wonder  amidst  other 
marvels,  as  is  portly  the  case  at  the  present  day,  with  regard 
to  animal  magnetism.  Even  should  we  grant  that  a  man  of 
^eat  genius  might  have  comprehended  such  a  discovery,  and 
pursued  it  through  aU  the  feeble  tracks  in  which  the  more 
acute  eye  might  distinguish  its  connection  with  the  whole,  it 
yet  would  not  eater  into  the  universal  mass  of  thought.  We 
i^ee,  for  instance,  very  clearly,  in  the  early  writings  of  Ritter, 
that  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  electric  battery,  he  had 
meditated  a  new  system  of  chemistry  from  galvanic  ele- 
inenta,  but  he  would  doubtless  have  found  great  obstacles  if 
that  discovery  had  not  facilitated  his  labours;  and  I  believe, 
even  if  he  had  completed  his  intended  work,  which  rested 
upon  such  delicate  experiments,  it  would  at  the  most  have 
giuned  the  notice  of  a,  few  superior  intellects,  without  produc- 
ing great  or  important  effects  on  the  course  of  science.  We 
see  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  earlier  history  of  chemistry. 
Did  not  Mayow  discover  the  pneumatic  theory  a  century  be- 
fore Lavoisier ;  did  he  not  bring  forward  proofs  in  its  favour, 
which  now  seem  of  the  greatest  importance?  Did  he  not 
recount  his  discoveries  in  a  language  which  could  be  read  by 
the  whole  of  the  learned  world  ?  And  in  spite  of  this,  was 
not  his  theory  forgotten  till  after  the  time  of  I^voisier,  when 
it  was  again  disinterred  from  the  dust  of  libraries?  It  re- 
mains an  everlasting  and  glorious  truth,  that  the  man  of 
genius,  in  the  holy  hours  of  inspiration,  may  look  for  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  of  the  period ;  but  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  higher  he  stands  above  his  contemporaries,  it  will 
be  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  draw  them  up  to  his  own 
position. 
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You  may  easily  see  that  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the 
influence  that  genius  sheds  over  a  century  or  over  a  country, 
but  I  maintain  that  it  cannot  affect  the  whole,  unless  that 
link  is  produced  which  agrees  with  the  previous  one  in  the 
already  connected  chain.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  as  impos- 
sible that  the  period  in  which  Mayow  liyed,  could  receive  the 
pneumatic  theory,  as  it  was  impossible  that  in  the  period  of 
Lavoisier  it  should  not  have  been  discoyered,  either  by  him 
or  by  some  other  man  of  clear  discernment.  A  genius  who 
passes  far  beyond  the  appointed  end,  may  indeed  be  a  wonder 
of  his  age,  and  gain  the  admiration  of  posterity,  but  he  plays 
no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

If  it  is  still  required  to  cite  an  example  of  the  harmonious 
regularity  in  the  advances  of  science,  I  might  mention  the 
&ct  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  discovered  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  doctrine  of 
motion  had  reached  such  perfection,  that  this  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, which  is  especially  adapted  to  express  its  inner  medut- 
nism,  was  of  necessity  discovered.  Philosophy  demanded  an 
infinite  development  of  time  and  space;  mathematics  had 
exhausted  itself  in  finite  formulas^  and  now  two  distinguished 
jsnesL  were  at  the  same  time  impelled  to  strive  after  (me  and 
the  same  object. 


A  closer  view  of  the  Lctw  of  Oscillation  in  the  development  of 
Science^  and  its  beneficial  infiuence. 

But  while  we  rejoiced  and  comforted  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  we  had  found  an  eternal  truth  in  science,  and 
an  inviolable  law  in  its  development,  we  glided  from  one 
error  to  an  opposite  one.  and  we  discovered  a  source  of  con- 
test in  this  last,  which  mi«:ht  have  been  avoided  H  we  could 
have  at  once  hit  on  the  true  point  of  equilibrium.  This 
indeed  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  exception  to  the  process 
which  we  believed  we  might  have  placed  as  a  law  tor  the 
dJevelopmeut  of  the  human  mind.  But  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  would  only  be  an  argument  against  us,  if  we  assumed 
that  this  development  must  happen  in  a  direct  line.  We 
have,  on  the  contrary,  only  assumed  that  there  is  a  deve- 
k^ment,  and  we  have  left  to  a  closer  investigation  the  par- 
tttmlar  form  in  which  it  took  place.     It  is  natural  to  the 
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human  niiod,  to  work  ia  alternate  extensions  and  contrac- 
tions. To  investigate  this  more  deeply  would  at  present  lead 
us  bejond  our  limits;  we  will  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  by 
rendering  this  law  more  visible  by  experience. 

The  activity  of  our  minds  divides  itself  in  two  directiona, 
to  create  and  to  form.  These  two  oamiot  be  wholly  sepa- 
mted  from  one  another,  but  they  are  rarely  so  amalgamated, 
that  either  the  producing  force  or  the  arranging  thought  docs 
not  preponderate.  Eiich  person  need,  only  remember  what  at 
different  times  has  passed  within  himself.  It  can  have  escaped 
DO  one  who  is  accustomed  to  think,  that  ideas  have  some- 
times sprung  up  BO  powerfully  from  the  creative  power  within 
him,  that  he  has  been  lost  in  a  happy  contemplation  of  them, 
far  removed  from  the  attempt  to  bring  them  to  distinct  forms. 
It  is  true  that  the  ideas  originated  in  a  form,  and  often  in  the 
most  excellent  one,  but  frequently  something  estranged  from 
the  individuality  has  also  crept  into  the  idea,  which  disturbed 
the  entire  distinctness  of  the  image ;  and  still  more  frequently 
the  stream  of  inspiration  has  extended  beyond  all  bounds. 
In  quiet  hours.  Reason,  with  its  power  of  arrangement,  ap- 
pears in  complete  activity,  cuts  away,  arranges,  connects, 
and  finally  exhibits  the  idea  in  its  pure  heavenly  form.  Hence 
life,  even  in  those  most  highly  endowed  with  genius,  is 
divided  between  inspiration  and  reflection,  without  whose 
union  nothing  perfect  would  be  produced.  The  hours  of 
production  I  now  call  those  of  extension,  those  of  Reason  the 
restraining  ones;  and  there  are  similar  periods,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  history  of  science,  lliere  are  times,  rich  in  disco- 
veries, when  a  multitude  of  great  geniuses  step  forward  at 
once,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  previously  concerted;  and 
science  is  filled  with  great  discoveries.  They  arc  received  in 
great  numbers  by  the  clearer  minds  of  the  period,  while  the 
more  limited  minds  arc  opposed  to  them.  A  quieter  period 
DOW  again  appears,  when  the  gicat  ideas  of  the  previous 
time  are  eiplajned,  arranged,  and  determined.  This  endea- 
vour at  first  promotes  the  organization  of  the  new  created 
idea;  but  at  length  definition  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  that 
it  destroys  aU  life,  and  it  would  turn  scicucc  to  a  petrifac- 
tion, if  genius  did  not  again  appear,  which  once  more  kindles 
the  extinguished  fire;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  dread  of 
that  universal  death  which  most  powerfully  stimulated  the 
slumbering  creative  force.   Thus,  throughout  all  historj-,  there 
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18  a  'creatiTe  and  an  arranging,  or  an  enlarging  and  a  re- 
straining force,  whoee  law  doubtless  is,  that  the  one  nmst 
decrease  as  the  other  increases.  They  must,  therefore,  always 
be  in  a  constant  struggle  and  inyolved  in  war,  by  their  yiolent 
collision. 

This  might,  indeed,  at  first  appear  dangerous  to  the  jhto- 
gress  of  the  human  mind ;  but  does  not  our  own  corporeal 
life  consist  in  a  struggle  of  antagonistic  forces  ?  can  mental 
life  in  its  finite  form  express  itself  in  any  other  manner  ?     It 
is  a  law  of  material  nature,  that  one  antagonistic   force 
always  excites  the  other ;  it  is  the  same  also  in  spiritual 
nature.     Every  doubt,  every  contradiction  to  truth,  awakens 
an  argument  in  its  defence,  and  places  it  in  a  clearer  light. 
Eren  the  powers  which  are  employed  by  the  more  limited 
mind  of  the  multitude  to  hinder  the  progress  of  science,  <mly 
serve  to  raise  those  powers,  which  ought  to  be  promoted  to 
a  still  higher  degree.     It  is  therefore  not  alone  the  struggle 
which  takes  place  between  noble  spirits  of  different  times: 
even  the  lesser  efforts  of  the  evil-disposed  are  parts  of  the 
great  chain.     But  we  must  leave  these  to  defend  themselves 
fer  having  undertaken  to  act  such  an  evil  part. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  ferm 
a  mind  which  is  capable  of  a  great  development,  than  living 
and  participating  in  great  scientific  revolutions.  I  would 
therefore  counsel  all  to  whom  the  period  they  live  in  has  not 
naturally  presented  with  this  advantage,  to  procure  it  arti- 
ficially for  themselves,  by  reading  the  writings  of  those  periods 
in  ^diich  the  sciences  have  suffered  great  changes.  To  peruse 
the  writings  of  the  most  opposite  systems,  and  to  extract  their 
hidden  truth,  to  answer  questions  raised  by  these  opposite 
systems,  to  transfer  the  chief  theories  of  the  one  system  into 
the  other,  is  an  exercise  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  reeom.- 
mended  to  the  student.  He  would  certainly  be  rewarded  for 
this  labour,  by  becoming  as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
narrow  opinions  of  his  age. 

By  such  a  study  of  the  history  of  one  particular  branch  of 
science,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  development  of  the 
whole  mind  of  man.  It  is  not  merely  chemistry,  it  is  all 
human  knowledge,  which,  although  i^^-ith  unequal  distinct- 
ness, is  always  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  things, 
that  has  constantly  developed  itself  by  a  perpetually  renewed 
stmg^e,  but  which  has  nevertheless  resolved  itself  into  a 
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perfect  hannony.  And  it  is  not  merely  science,  not  merely 
human  nature,  it  is  the  whole  of  nature  which  is  deve- 
loped in  conformity  to  these  laws.  We  should  have  to 
describe  an  entire  branch  of  natural  science,  and  an  entire 
history,  were  we  to  exhibit  this  in  its  full  extent.  I  must 
therefore  satisfy  myself  here,  as  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
the  representation  of  one  single  view.  The  development  of 
the  earth  seems  to  me  most  adapted  to  our  present  purpose. 

We  are  enabled  to  pierce  the  obscurity  which  conceals  the 
history  of  our  globe,  by  penetrating  its  interior,  and  com- 
paring the  older  and  newer  strata.  We  learn  by  our  re- 
searches into  these  strata,  and  by  the  fossil  or  petrified  animal 
forms  which  they  contain,  that  the  globe  began  with  a 
mighty  power  of  production,  though  in  few  determined  direc- 
tions. Through  alternate  enlai^ments  and  contractions,  it 
has  gradually  destroyed  and  buried  its  earliest  inhabitants,  to 
make  room  for  the  existing  chain  of  creatures,  with  man  at 
their  head.  It  is  clear  to  every  imprejudiced  observer  of 
nature,  that  the  powers  of  production  and  of  improvement 
have  been  in  alternate  action,  though  with  constant  and  in- 
creasing preponderance  on  the  side  of  improvement,  and  that 
the  earth  has  only  reached  its  present  point  of  development 
after  many  struggles.  In  short,  the  development  of  the  earth 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  himian  mind. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  mind  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  chance.  The  farther  we  advance,  the  more  per- 
fect you  will  find  it;  and  the  more  easily  you  will  admit  with 
me,  that  both  natures  are  germs  springing  from  one  common 
root.  I  hope  that  I  have  at  least  caused  many  of  you  by  this 
to  reflect  more  deeply  on  this  rich  material  for  thought. 
You  will  easily  perceive  that  these  hints  are  not  disconnected 
with  our  subject;  we  have  glanced  at  a  higher  order  of 
physics,  in  which  the  development  of  science,  with  all  its 
apparent  contradiction,  is  itself  a  part  of  natural  science. 
It  shows  us  that  all,  in  the  great  whole,  has  sprung  from  one 
common  root,  and  is  to  be  developed  for  one  common  life. 
But  where  something  is  to  exist,  to  work,  and  to  grow,  the 
forces  must  have  quitted  their  perfect  equilibrium,  and  the 
struggle  must  have  begun.  One  force  must  have  conquered, 
though  only  for  an  appointed  time.  Another  must  then  have 
preponderated,  but  this  must  also  have  been  compelled  to 
yield  when  it  had  brought  forth  its  product,  and  threatened  to 
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advance  fiirther,  and  to  disturb  the  remainder.  While  every 
thing  in  the  great  whole,  down  to  the  smallest  part,  varies 
between  hate  and  love— -while  the  inquirer  himself  must  share 
in  this  vicissitude — while  even  his  own  human  passions  may  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  external  impressions  of  nature,  he  may 
yet  preserve  security  and  repose  amidst  this  vortex  ;  indeed, 
I  may  venture  to  say  happiness,  if  he  only  steadily  fixes 
his  eye  on  the  firm  unity,  which  no  power  on  earth  can 
destroy. 
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TWO  DIALOGUES 

ON  THE 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OE  BEAUTY, 

AND   ON 

THE  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OP  TONES. 


The  first  of  these  two  Dialogues  was  written  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scandinavian  Socie^,  in 
1808.  It  contains  my  fundamental  views  on  the  nature  of  Beauty;  but 
it  goes  no  further.  Since  then,  I  have  from  time  to  time  continued  my 
researches  upon  the  same  subject,  and  given  them  more  extensive  deve- 
lopment, so  that  this  dialogue  is  to  be  considered  ba  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  dialogues,  lectures,  and  treatises,  on  the  natural  philosophy  of 
Beauty.  Most  of  these  essays  have  not  yet  been  in  print ;  but  I  now 
intend  to  publish  them.  The  present  two  dialogues  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  collection ; — still  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  first  of  them  bears  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  it 
was  written.  This  character  I  could  not  efface  without  re-writing  the 
whole ;  nor  am  I  desirous  to  do  so,  for  if  such  a  production  be  submitted 
to  considerable  changes,  it  generally  loses  more  of  its  freshness  and 
power  than  is  redeemed  by  greater  correctness.  The  second  dialogue 
was  written  twenty-five  years  later. 


THE  SAME  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  EXIST  IN  THE 
OBJECTS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  EYE  AND  TO 

THE  EAR. 

AN  ESSAY. 

Alfeed.    Waldemak.    Hebman.    Felix.    Julius. 

Hebman.  You  come  too  late  for  the  festival,  dear  Walde- 
mar ;  the  concert  is  over,  and  all  have  left. 

Waldemab.  The  last  news  is  the  worst;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  did  not  come  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  but  to  meet 
several  friends,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  here. 
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Felix.  Then  you  were  not  aware  of  tlie  kind  of  music  we 
have  had. 

W.  Well,  but  supposing  I  had  known  it  ? 

F.  Then,  I  am  sufe,  you  would  have  come. 

W.  Do  you  consider  me  such  a  great  lover  of  music  ? 

F.  I  always  suppose  the  best. 
■  W.  If  you  consider  it  as  a  virtue,  I  confess,  that  I  fail  in 
Has  perfection ;  but  then  I  must  again  allege,  as  my  recom- 
mendation, that  I  am  a  friend  to  a  good  table. 

F.  A  most  strange  recommendation ! 

W.  Is  it  a  greater  merit  to  like  one  pleasure  more  than 
another  ?  I  am  aware  of  no  such  order  of  precedence.  One 
person  loves  pictures ;  another  a  good  glass  of  wine ;  a  third 
music;  a  fourth  a  good  repast.  Let  every  one  seek  his 
pleasure  as  he  himself  likes  best,  but  let  him  not  attempt 
to  force  it  as  the  most  excellent  on  another. 

F.  You  are  not  afraid  of  a  paradox  ? 

W.  No,  not  when  it  is  a  simple  truth. 

F.  You  depend  upon  the  existence  of  certain  paradoxes, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  refute. 

W.  Especially  when  they  cannot  be  refuted. 

F.  Your  paradox  is  certainly  like  most  of  them,  easier  to 
invent  than  to  refute. 

W.  I  do  not  require  you  to  trouble  yourself,  any  more 
than  I  shall  waste  my  time  by  refuting  you.  Every  man 
may  retain  his  own  opinion,  if  he  pleases. 

H.  That  is  always  a  resource  in  case  of  need.  Besides  I 
think  that  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  refute  you;  but  this  you  must 
allow,  that  music,  and  the  other  productions  of  art,  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  world,  without  being  consumed ; 
whereas  the  other  enjoyments  which  you  compare  with  them, 
consume  their  object. 

W.  Here  you  have  an  economical  advantage  on  your 
«ide.  Your  enjoyment  ought  to  be  introduced  among  the 
poor. 

F.  And  you  consider  it  to  be  unworthy  of  your  attention 
that  the  works  of  art,  derived  like  the  solar  rays  from  an 
exhaustless  source,  everywhere  diffuse  life  and  joy. 

W.  Nay,  I  think  that  you  have  expressed  it  beautifully. 

F.  And  nothing  more  ? 

W.  No ;  I  see  no  proof  by  it,  that  music  bestows  an  enjoy- 
ment of  a  higher  order.     Music  stimulates  the  nerves  in  an 
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^igreeable  manner ;  a  dish  of  spices  does  the  same.     Wherein 
lies  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  ? 

H.  As  you  represent  the  case,  indeed,  the  superiority  is  em 
neither  side;  but  you  assume  without  any  proof  that  music  is 
only  a  sensual  enjoyment. 

W.  I  think  no  demonstration  is  necessary  to  prove  that. 
Music  is  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  the  feelings  it 
awakens  in  us  cannot  be  resolved  into  ideas ;  they  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  simple  reason ;  what  are  they,  then,  but 
perceptions  of  sense  ?  If  therefore  I  were  to  make  an  order 
of  precedence,  I  would  place  the  art  of  painting  somewhat 
higher,  inasmuch  as  it  allegorically  represents  some  profound 
truth.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  I  much  prefer  the  simple 
truth  represented  in  clear  daylight.  It  appears  to  me  that 
beautiful  colours  and  forms  have  the  same  analogy  to  truth 
as  sugar  to  a  bitter  draught  which  we  give  to  children.  As 
long  as  there  are  children,  in  a  literal  and  moral  signification, 
60  long  may  the  sugar  and  beautiful  colours  also  retain  their 
value.  Nay,  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  a  similar  use 
to  tones,  as,  when  combined  with  poetry,  they  serve  to  impress 
important  truths,  and  rules  of  life  on  sensual  man.  But 
painting  and  music  are  generally  only  the  sensual  means 
of  allurement  to  virtue;  they  are  not  virtue  itself.  This 
remark  may  likewise  be  applied  to  poetry,  which  also  clothes 
itself  in  the  sensual  garb,  in  order  to  effect  a  rapid  and 
powerful  influence ;  but  yet  it  only  receives  its  true  value 
i'rom  the  wisdom  it  imparts  and  the  virtue  which  it  preaches. 
By  this  you  perceive  that  with  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  I 
place  poetry  far  below  science,  although  it  may  often  act 
more  beneficially  and  more  powerfully  on  the  human  race  at 
the  present  day  than  arguments  drawn  from  reason. 

F.  But  has  no  flow  of  melody  ever  raised  you  high  above 
the  earth,  never  disposed  you  to  feel  joy,  nw  depressed  you 
into  soft  melancholy?  Has  it  never  taught  you  to  under- 
stand a  poem  more  completely,  never  placed  you  in  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  all  your  fellow-creatures  ?  In  short, 
have  you  never  experienced  the  sublime  feelings  and  the 
heavenly  disposition  of  mind  in  which  we  are  transported  by 
the  works  of  art ;  an  effect  which  music  appears  to  produce 
even  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  plastic  arts,  because  we 
cannot  withdraw  our  ear  from  its  impressions  as  we  can  the 
eye  from  the  impressions  of  the  latter. 
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W.  Ab  I  am  organised  like  other  men,  I  mnst  necesearilT 
leceiye  the  same  impression  on  the  senses,  and  throngn 
them  be  similarly  moTed.  I  will  even  allow  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  have  often  transported  me  along  with  them, 
into  a  more  elevated  mood;  but  I  am  far  from  viewing 
this  as  a  virtue  in  myself  as  a  reasonable  being,  although, 
it  may  indeed  be  resarded  as  a  virtue  in  my  senses,  that 
they  are  so  soon  and  so  ^easily  affected.  The  reason  why 
music  is  apt  to  awaken  high^  feelings  within  me,  I  explain 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  exactly  agree  with  your  poetical 
ideas.  I  believe  that  those  tremblings  which  are  awakened 
in  the  ear  by  tones,  and  which  are  spread  over  all  the  nerves, 
have  a  physical  influence  in  au^enting  the  activity  of  the 
nerves.  You  are  aware  that  wine  has  a  similar  effect,  and 
that  even  CSato's  virtue  was  excited  by  wine.  Intoxication  is 
produced  by  music  as  well  as  by  wine,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  and  when  you  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  music, 
you  spoke  as  a  drunken  man  does  of  wine.  You  then  praised 
music  with  justice,  because  it  has  a  greater  power  of  intoxi- 
cation than  the  plastic  arts.  But  to  take  the  case  seriously, 
you  here  place  weapons  in  my  hands  a^nst  yourself;  for  if  I 
enter  into  your  mode  of  representation,  it  is  surely  proved 
that  if  the  effects  which  pass  through  the  hearing,  as  a  less 
perfect  sense  than  sight,  nevertheless  act  more  powerfully,  it 
must  be  on  accoimt  of  their  lower,  and  not  on  account  of 
their  higher  nature.  The  lower  the  grade  of  organic  deve- 
lopment, the  stronger  it  is.  What  powerful  incitements  are 
hunger  and  thirst !  what  heroic  deeds  are  performed  by  the 
passion  of  love !  In  comparison  with  these  the  pleasures  of 
the  ear  are  but  feeble,  though  far  more  powerful  than  those 
of  sight;  whereas  the  pleasures  of  sight  are  stronger  than 
those  of  reason.  It  therefore  becomes  in  all  ways  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  that  music  is  only  a  sensual  enjoyment, 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  most,  but  yet  less  exalted  than 
that  of  sight. 

F.  Let  us  now  break  off.  You  may  continue  to  dispute 
my  opinions  with  your  cold  reasonings,  but  I  cannot  impart 
my  feelings  to  you.  Yet  if  I  cannot  justify  them  in  your  eyes, 
I  wiU  not  therefore  reject  them ;  but  hidden  from  the  gaze 
of  sophists,  I  will  feed  the  holy  flame  in  the  inmost  recesses. 
of  my  heart. 

W.  That  appears,  however,  to  be  a  desperate  situation. 
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F.  When  I  know  tliat  I  am  in  possession  of  a  glorious 
treasure,  what  matters  it  tliat  you  nave  not  recognized  it, 
or  rather  that  you  will  not  leam  to  recognize  it  ? 

W.  But  suppose  I  persuaded  you  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  your  treasure  ? 

F.  Then  I  would  go  and  look  at  it  again,  and  all  my 
doubts  would  vanish. 

W.  If  you  only  poBsessed  the  proper  test  for  your  treasure ! 

F.  That  is  in  my  heart. 

W.  And  is  that  genuine  ? 

F.  This  is  too  bad. 

W.  I  mean  as  a  test. 

F,  Your  endless  doubts  torture  me.  I  will  prepare  a 
counter-argument  before  our  next  meeting.  Pardon  me,  yo 
sacred  Muses,  that  I  liare  not  been  better  able  to  defend  your 

Julius.  Console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that  they, at 
least,  will  not  chastise  you.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite 
of  Waldemar's  opinion,  that  the  efifects  of  music  ought  not  to 
be  so  adored  as  many  of  its  friends  are  willing  to  deaire. 
Similar  to  so  many  other  pleasures,  the  chief  part  of  the 
enjoyment  springs  from  the  imagination.    How  much  pleasure 

found  by  many  in  acquiring  posthumous  fame,  and  yet  what 
this   but   a  phantom  ?     What  an  intoxicating  delight  is 

ve,  and  yet  where  is  all  its  bliss,  except  in  imagination  ? 
iVith  what  devotion  do  not  whole  nations  solemnize  feasts 
beings  who  only  exist  in  fancy  ?  It  is  well  known  by 
experience  that  it  b  easy  to  make  children  believe  things  to  be 
agreeable  which  are  really  the  reverse.  It  haa  already  been 
often  remarked  by  philosophers  and  poets,  that  grown-up 
persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  great  children,  who  are  guided 
both  by  habit  and  imagination  in  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  music.  By  the  variety  of  tastes  wo 
perceive  that  it  all  depends  on  imagination.  The  music 
which  pleases  one  displeases  another,  Is  detested  by  a  third, 
but  is  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  fourth.  Who  does  not 
know  how  much  we  are  influenced  by  the  association  of 
ideas?  Those  whohave  heard  music  accompanied  by  beautiful 
words,  or  sung  by  a  beloved  friend,  or  executed  in  an  impos- 
ing manner,  will  love  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  although 
under  other  cireumstances  they  would  not  hare  discovered 
anything  remarkable  in  it.      I  hitve   been  much  delighted 
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by  the  story  of  the  musician,  Drho  played  a  piepe  of  music 
by  another  composer  to  his  dog,  and  whenever  he  came 
to  certain  passages,  he  beat  the  dog.  He  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  trick  that  the  dog  at  last  howled  of  its  own  accord 
whenever  he  came  to  those  parts  where  he  had  been  beaten, 
so  that  those  who  did  not  know  the  trick,  thought  that  the 
dog  howled  at  the  discordance  of  the  music. 

"W.  You  do  not,  however,  go  very  fer  in  your  agreement 
with  me. 

J.  Yet  I  think  that  I  have  contributed  my  part  in  assigning 
that  position  to  music  in  which  you  would  place  it. 

W .  I  do  not  deny  that  we  are  allies ;  but  does  that  mean 
that  we  are  agreed  ? 

J.  In  what  do  we  then  so  much  disagree  ? 

W.  Do  you  not  say  that  the  pleasure  we  find  in  music 
depends  on  accidental  circumstances  ? 

J.  Yes,  certainly, 

W.  And  on  notiliing  else  ? 

J.  On  nothing  more,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

W.  And  in  my  opinion  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  ^ke 
organ  by  which  we  receive  the  impression. 

J.  Exactly  80. 

W.  I  therefore  say  that  it  depends  on  the  necessary  nature 
'  of  things,  while  you  assert  that  it  only  depends  on  accidental 
concmrent  circumstances. 

J.  Is  the  contrivance  of  the  ear,  then,  so  necessary  and 
unchangeable  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  what  I  have  adduced 
clearly  proves  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ears 
of  different  persons. 

"W.  You  have  shown  that  one  person  finds  pleasure  in  one 
piece  of  music  and  another  in  a  different  piece. 

J.  Yes. 

W.  It  is  the  same  with  illness.  For  instance,  it  is  gene- 
rally asserted  that  we  may  become  ill  by  exposure  to  cold,  and 
yet  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  those  who  expose 
themselves  most  to  the  keenness  of  the  air  least  suffer  firom  it. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  consider  those  illnesses  which  pro- 
ceed  from  cold  to  be  imaginary  complaints. 

J.  A  strange  conclusion ! 

W.  And  the  effects  of  medicine  no  less  depend  on  imagi- 
nadon. 

jr.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  di6 
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latter  remark ;  for  medicine,  when  delivered  according  to  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  in  whom  the  patient  confides,  often 
acts  yery  advantageously,  when  on  the  other  hand  it  has  no 
eflfect  if  prescribed  by  another. 

W.  For  instance,  if  a  doctor  prescribes  a  sndorific  for  two 
patients,  the  one  who  has  confidence  in  him  will  perspire, 
while  the  other  who  has  none  will  remain  cold. 

J.  What  singular  examples  you  choose ! 

W.  Or,  if  he  prescribes  wine  for  two  persons  in  a  feeble 
state,  the  one  who  has  confidence  will  find  himself  strength- 
ened, the  incredulous  one,  on  the  contrary,  will  not. 

J.  I  see  plainly  that  you  bring  forward  examples  in  order 
to  refute  me.  But  may  I  ask,  do  you  then  entirely  deny  the 
effects  of  the  power  of  imagination  in  illness  ? 

W.  No. 

J.  What  then  is  your  meaning  ? 

W.  A  very  simple  one.  The  power  of  imagination,  which 
I  consider  a  physical  quality,  affects  the  body  according  to 
certain  laws ;  the  medicine  possesses  its  qualities  in  accord- 
ance with  equally  fixed  laws ;  and  finally,  Ihe  organization 
eoimteracts  no  less  according  to  xmchangeable  laws  of  nature. 
The  same  may  apply  to  warmth,  cold,  air,  and  outward  cir- 
cxmistances.  All  these  powers  are  in  co-operation,  combat 
against  each  other,  support  each  other ;  in  short,  bring  about 
a  final  result  which  might  be  previously  calculated  from  the 
powers  which  are  known. 

J.  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  variety  in  musical 
tones  ? 

W.  I  must  answer  you  by  another  question  : — ^When  you 
strike  two  or  three  different  strings,  which  are  extended, 
and  obtain  unequal  tones  from  each,  you  will  then  say  that 
all  extended  strings  in  truth  yield  tones ;  but  which  of  them 
is  accidental  ? 

J.  No;  I  by  no  means  deny  that  the  inequality  depends  on 
the  extension  of  the  strings. 

W.  Well !  on  their  tension,  their  thickness,  their  length, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  That  the  extended 
string  yields  tones  is  consequently  necessary,  because  it  is 
extended;  and  that  it  yields  a  certain  tone  is  necessary, 
because  it  is  extended  in  a  certain  manner. 

J.  Of  course. 

W.  If  the  ear  is  perfectly  constructed  it  must  necessarily 
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both  receive  and  hear  tones ;  and  that  different  ears  should  be 
better  qualified  to  receive  higher  or  lower  tones  in  different 
combinations  of  tones,  is  also  necessary,  according  to  their 
individual  org^iization. 

J.  This  is  certainly  undeniable ;  but  all  this  individuality 
does  not  do  away  with  the  general  rules  for  taste. 

W.  By  no  means.  Only  observe  the  different  classes  of 
rules.  Some  are  applicable  to  all  persons;  others,  on. the 
contrary,  only  to  certain  classes  of  persons.  Thus  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  has  more  pleasure  in  a  harsh  discora 
than  in  perfect  harmony.  No  man  in  his  senses  is  melan- 
choly when  he  hears  a  whirling  waltz  or  particularly  merry 
when  he  hears  slow,  progressive,  choral  music.  All  the 
common  rules  of  music  may  surely  be  equally  applied  to 
all  people  in  their  senses,  but  as  none  of  us  are  skilled  in 
music,  I  cannot  enumerate  them,  nor  can  you  imderstand  them. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  singular  that  certain 
pieces  of  music  act  with  far  more  force  on  some  constitutions 
than  on  others.  The  more  nmnerous  the  tones,  the  richer 
their  artistic  combination,  so  much  the  more  finely  organized 
and  practised  must  be  the  ear  in  order  to  comprehend 
them.  It  is  obvious,  from  this — that  savage  nations  only 
understand  very  noisy  music,  of  the  least  complicated 
kind.  In  short,  the  rules  of  art  are  everywhere  the  same, 
but  the  degree  in  which  a  work  of  art  is  enjoyed  is  as 
different  as  the  most  civilized  European  compared  to  the 
rudest  savage. 

J.  If  all  difference  in  taste  only  depended  on  difference  of 
degrees,  then  you  would  perhaps  be  right.  But  even  those 
persons  who  are  furnished  with  the  most  delicate  and  prac- 
tised organs  are  often  of  different  opinions. 

W.  You  misunderstand  me.  It  is  not  my  meaning  that  all 
differences  in  musical  taste  depend  on  difference  of  degrees, 
but  only  that  certain  differences,  and  indeed  a  great  many  of 
them,  do  so ;  but  I  maintain  that  all  differences  in  musical 
taste  have  their  foundation  in  our  nature,  and  are  regulated 
by  general  laws.  The  ear,  I  mean  the  whole  organ  of  hear- 
ing— ^both  the  inward  and  the  outward  parts  of  this  skilfully 
complicated  natural  instrument  —  is  evidently  formed  in 
obedience  to  the  same  laws  in  all  men.  Its  communication 
with  the  brain  is  likewise  regulated  by  natural  law;  the 
brain  itself  is  a  natural  organ  most  intimately  connected 
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with  our  highest  powers  of  conception,  and  therefore  no  less 
submitted  to  the  laws  of  nature.  How  will  you  then  main- 
tain that  our  sensations  of  beauty  should  be  the  mere  result 
of  accident  ? 

J.  I  never  wished  to  deny  any  of  this ;  but  now  comes  the 
judgment  of  the  mind  on  these  impressions. 

W.  Then  you  mean,  that  bodies  are  organised  alike,  and 
receive  eflfects  in  conformity  with  the  same  natural  laws,  but 
that  the  minds  of  men  on  the  contrary  are  so  different  that 
the  same  things  produce  wholly  different  impressions  on 
them  ? 

J.  It  certainly  seems  strange.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  soul  and  body  are  very  different  things. 

W.  It  might  however  easily  be  denied. 

J.  Then  you  are  a  materialist. 

W.  Exactly.     What  do  you  say  to  that,  Felix ! 

F.  That,  considered  from  one  point  of  view,  you  thus 
reconcile  yourself  with  me ;  for  the  necessity  by  which  the 
impression  results  from  our  organisation,  which  causes  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  music  to  be  a  contrivance  of  nature, 
gives  it  something  estimable  in  our  eyes,  which  it  would 
entirely  want  if  it  only  depended  on  imagination. 

H.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  you  view  the  pleasure 
we  find  in  music,  as  too  sensual.  I  believe  that  it  princi- 
pally springs  from  our  consciousness  of  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former, the  ingenuity  of  the  composer,  and  the  difficulties 
both  have  to  surmount ;  in  short,  that  it  has  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  a  well  written 
poem. 

W.  Music  and  poetry  have  never  given  me  this  kind  of 
pleasure ;  for  it  appears  to  me  only  a  waste  of  time,  for 
people  to  surmount  difficulties  which  they  themselves  have 
made;  and  for  good  reasons,  I  cannot  be  more  amused 
by  the  plan  and  ingenuity  of  a  piece  of  music,  than  I  can  by 
the  plan  of  a  battle.  Besides,  I  beg  you  will  consider  the 
nature  of  our  pleasure  in  music.  He  who  is  excited  by 
a  piece  of  music,  will  seldom  be  able  to  tell  you  why  he  is 
pleased,  but  his  pleasure  is  great — it  is  an  intoxication.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  is  pleased  with  a  knowledge  of  it,  can 
tell  you  the  reason,  and  his  enjoyment  lasts  longer,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  so  great.  If  our  pleasure  in  music  depended 
on  an  insight  into  its  arrangement^  then  it  would  be  incom- 
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parably  less  than  the  einjoyment  which  proceeds  from  a  well 
soWed  arithmetical  problem. 

F.  And  therefore  the  end  of  all  our  research  is  this :  that 
we  do  not  know  why  we  are  pleased  with  tones.  Well  then, 
cease  to  dispute  about  it,  and  admire  that  divine  art,  with 
which  invisible  magic  awakens  inexplicable  feelings  in  our 
breasts.  Go,  and  imbibe  the  stream  of  tones,  and  revel  in 
them.  If  you  then  feel  yourselves  penetrated  by  a  higher 
spirit,  if  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  inexpressible  delight, 
you  then  imderstand  tones,  and  need  not  trouble  yourselves 
to  inquire  why  you  are  borne  heavenward  on  the  streams 
of  musical  tones.  Who  knows  the  nature  of  red,  blue,  green, 
Dr  the  other  colours,  or  why  by  an  artificial  combination  they 
can  produce  the  most  admirable  effects  ?  And  yet  we  are  to 
conceive  how  fleetins  tones  which  last  but  for  a  moment  are 
able  to  produce  divme  harmony !  How  much  wiser  Al&ed 
has  been,  who  has  sat  silently  drawing  figures  in  the  sand 
while  we  were  talking.  Is  it  not  true,  Alfred,  you  have  been 
absorbed  in  mathematics,  while  we  were  disputing  about  the 
effects  of  music. 

Alfred.  Both  in  mathematics  and  in  music :  I  was  endea- 
Toiuing  to  draw  some  tones. 

J.  I  should  much  like  to  see  that  kind  of  drawing,  for  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  tone. 

A.  It  is  true  there  was  a  little  jesting  in  my  words,  but 
yet  there  was  something  serious  also.  The  tone  itself,  which 
is  only  a  perception  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  you  cannot 
naturally  see ;  but  the  whole  agency,  whence  this  feeling  is 
awakened,  its  whole  mechanism,  can  be  made  visible. 

J.  How  so  ? 

A.  By  producing  tones  on  glass  or  metal  plates  strewed 
with  dust.  Have  you  not  seen  in  this  experiment,  how  the 
dust  arranges  itseLf  in  certain  regular  lines,  and  forms  all 
kinds  of  figures  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  remember  having  seen  this  performed  long  ago 
by  Chladni.  He  showed  us,  that  if  we  produce  a  tone  on 
such  plates,  there  arises,  as  if  by  a  magical  stroke,  a  beautiful 
and  regular  figure.  He  said  that  it  came  from  certain  sym- 
metrically  placed  parts  being  brought  into  an  oscillating 
motion,  while  the  others  remained  at  rest.  If  the  stroke  of 
a  violin-bow  did  not  produce  a  tone,  but  simply  a  harsh 
sound,  then  no  beautiful  or  symmetrical  figure  woidd  appear. 
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A.  Consequently,  a  beautiful  tone  and  a  beautiful  figure 
are  connected  with  one  another. 

J.  Not  entirely,  for  those  tones  which  produced  Chladni's 
acoustic  figures  were  fi«quently  harsh  and  unpleasant. 

A.  You  are  right.  But  this  unpleasant  impression  hardly 
proceeded  from  the  tone  as  a  tone,  but  from  that  modification 
which  every  tone  receives  from  the  quality  of  the  body  by 
which  it  is  produced ;  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  same  tone 
sounds  differently  from  a  string  and  from  a  flute ;  diflferently 
from  a  flute  and  from  a  glass  plate  set  in  vibration  by  a 
violin-bow. 

J.  In  that  you  are  undoubtedly  right. 

A.  A  beautiful  sound,  therefore,  is  only  produced  by  sym-* 
metrical  oscillations. 

J.  This  is  really  interesting. 

A.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  ihaL 

W.  It  seems,  Alfred,  that  you  agree  with  Herman. 

A.  Not  if  I  have  understood  him  rightly.  But  as  it 
appears  that  you  wish  to  draw  me  into  the  conversation,  I 
ought  first  to  know  if  I  have  comprehended  your  thoughts 
correctly,  while  my  mind  was  occupied  with  oth^  things. 

W.  That  is  but  just. 

A.  Listen  then.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  your  opi- 
nion, Waldemar,  that  our  pleasure  in  music  is  only  sensual ; 
Herman  considered  that  it  depended  on  reason;  Julius,  on 
the  contrary,  regarded  it  only  as  resting  on  imagination.— 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

W.  Exactly. 

A.  At  first  you  asserted  that  music  did  not  give  any  higher 
pleasure  than  that  produced  by  the  appeasing  of  hunger  or 
thirst,  and  other  instincts,  which  are  found  even  in  the  lowest 
organized  animals;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  to  me,  that 
you  still  were  not  disinclined  to  place  the  pleasures  of  the 
ear  above  that  which  we  obtain  by  most  of  the  other  senses, 
though  below  that  of  sight. 

W.  Well. — You  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  assume,  that 
my  first  assertions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  contradic* 
tion,  which  was  aroused  by  our  friend,  Felix,  having  accosted 
me  with  so  much  zeal. 

A.  According  to  your  opinion  then,  we  are  pleased  with 
music  in  consequence  of  a  natural  law^  as  is  the  case  with 
the  other  senses. 
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W.  That  is  my  opinion. 

A.  You,  Herman,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  plea- 
sure we  derive  from  music  not  only  depends  on  reason,  but 
that  we  are  even  conscious  of  it  during  the  enjoyment. 

IL  I  thought  so,  but  Waldemar  has  made  strong  objections 
to  this.    I  long  much  to  hear  your  opinion. 

A.  My  opimon  is  shortly  this ;  that,  with  you,  I  assume 
that  the  pleasure  we  find  in  music  depends  on  reason,  and, 
with  Waldemar,  that  it  depends  on  the  senses. 

H.  How  do  you  combine  these  two  opinions? 

A.  You  shall  see.  In  the  first  place,  I  quite  agree  with 
Waldemar,  that  the  pleasure  which  music  affords  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  origin* 

H.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  his  arguments  ? 

A.  If  necessary  I  might  add  this,  that  we  also  feel  plea- 
sure or  displeasure  in  a  sound,  which  appears  to  us  some- 
times justly  and  sometimes  imjustly,  as  entirely  isolated, 
when  consequently  we  cannot  imagine  any  plan,  any  diffi- 
culty surmoimted,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

H.  But  if  we  ML  in  this  consciousness,  how  can  our  plea- 
sure be  reasonable? 

A.  Because  tones  and  their  connection  contain  a  hidden 
reason,  which  unconsciously  penetrates  our  minds. 

H.  Now  that  is  inconceivable  to  me. 

A.  When  we  have  viewed  the  case  more  narrowly,  your 
difficulty  will  perhaps  disappear;  if  you  feel  disposed,  we  will 
first  regard  beauty  in  visible  objects. 

H.  We  shall  there  at  least  have  something  more  certain  to 
cling  to. 

A.  Do  you  not  in  general  find  that  the  symmetrical  figures 
which  are  conformable  to  rules,  are  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  are  unsymmetrical  and  conformable  to  no  rule. 

H.  Certainly :  that  is  not  to  be  denied. 

A.  But  do  you  not  consider  the  symmetrical,  and  that 
which  is  bound  by  rule,  as  something  conformable  to  reason. 

H.  If  you  ask  whether  I  think  so,  I  answer  yes :  if  on  the 
contrary  you  ask  me  if  I  know  it,  then  I  must  answer  in  the 
negative. 

A.  When  you  see  a  person  draw  a  number  of  careless 
strokes  in  the  sand,  do  you  not  then  think  that  his  thoughts 
are  otherwise  occupied. 

H.  Undoubtedly. 
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e  him  draw  a  circle,  or 
u  surely  tliink  that  he  does  it 


A,  But  if,  on  the  contrarj-, ; 
nn  equilateral  polygon,  then 
with  a  certain  premeditatior 

II.  No  doubt  there  must  be  some  thought  i 
about  the  compoBition  of  the  figure. 

A,  Consequently  the  synunetrical,  and  that  which  ia  bound 
hy  rule,  bears  at  least  the  stamp  of  reason,  even  though  it 
may  hare  been  aocidenta!. 

H.  It  cannot  be  denied. 

A.  And  do  you  not  think  that  mathematical  figures  are 
rcpresentationa  of  ideas  ? 

H.  Undoubtedly  they  are  no  more  than  the  construed 
definition. 

A.  But  do  you  find  nothing  more  in  them  ? 

II.  "What  more? 

A.  If  you  say  that  the  circle  is  a  figure,  whose  circum- 
ference is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  you 
certainly  haye  an  idea  of  the  circle,  and  if  you  describe  a. 
circle  you  may  also  indeed  be  said  to  constcuct  this  idea ; 
but  if  you  repird  a  circle  which  is  already  produced,  then 
you  may  easily  see  in  it  a  number  of  other  properties,  which 
belong-  to  its  nature,  and  yet  somewhat  differ  from  its 
idea.  You  see  that  two  diameters,  standing  perpendicu- 
larly on  each  other,  will  divide  it  into  four  quadrants;  that 
the  angles  which  the  radii  inclose,  must  always  stand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  arcs  belonging  to  them ;  that  the  circumference 
must  always  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter ;  in 
short,  you  see  countless  properties  which,  regarded  from  the 
one  side,  are  different,  while  from  the  other,  on  the  conliory, 
they  are  the  same  as  the  nature  of  the  circle.  This  variety, 
dissolved  into  a  oneness,  now  stands  before  you,  although 
in  an  unconscious  manner,  when  you  behold  a  circle,  and 
you  find  it  beautiful,  although  you  are  not  aware,  or  at  least 
you  do  not  think  of  all  these  properties.  Even  that  remark- 
oblc  property,  that  its  circumferenco  incloses  a  greater  sur- 
face than  any  other  line  of  equal  length,  and  that  it  ia 
described  by  an  nnintermptcd  change,  whilst  the  same  is  yet 
incessantly  produced,  this  absolute  oneness  in  this  infinite 
change,  you  behold  with  admiration,  without  being  ci 
of  the  whole  greatness  of  the  idea. 

H.  I  confess  it. 

A,  But  does  it  not  appear  to  you,  fiat  this  infinite  si 
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of  thought  which  you  thus  find  in  a  figure,  is  something 
more  than  an  abstract  conception  ? 

H.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

A.  Could  we  unite  all  these  thoughts  in  one,  it  would  then 
be  an  infinite  thought,  an  idea,  in  the  Platonic  sense. 

H.  That  is  undeniable. 

A.  But  even  if  we  could  uot  represent  this  idea  in  words, 
it  still  exists  in  the  circle. 

H.  That  is  evident. 

A.  The  circle  is  consequently  the  representation  of  an  idea 
in  that  Platonic  sense,  which  I  shall  adopt  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  discourse. 

H.  So  it  appears  to  me ;  but  may  we  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  beautiful  as  the  representation  of  this  idea,  and 
from  no  other  cause  ? 

A.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  idea  of  which  we  speak, 
ought  to  be  one  with  ^e  nature  of  the  circle  ? 

H.  I  do. 

A.  And  do  you  then  think  that  the  circle,  or  any  other 
mathematical  figure,  can  have  properties  which  do  not  belong 
to  its  nature? 

H.  We  cannot  indeed  suppose  that  to  be  the  case. 

A.  Therefore  the  circle  is  beautiful  in  consequence  of  its 
nature,  or  in  consequence  of  its  idea ;  but  this  would  per- 
haps become  still  more  evident,  if  we  endeavoured  to  give 
reality  to  this  idea. 

H.  Certainly. 

A.  If  you  were  required  to  state  a  reason  why  you  find 
beauty  in  the  circle,  you  would  undoubtedly  mention  its  infi- 
nite symmetry,  its  completion  in  itself,  forming  as  it  does 
a  self-satisfying  whole,  if  I  may  use  this  expression,  and 
bearing  in  its  immeasurable  variety  the  stamp  of  oneness.  It 
is  this  mighty  oneness  of  thought,  that  afiects  you  without 
your  knowing  why.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

H.  It  appears  to  be  so.  Now  I  will  venture  to  guess  your 
meaning.  Were  we  to  translate  the  nature  of  the  circle  into 
the  language  of  reason,  so  that  all  representation  of  space, 
as  something  connected  with  the  senses,  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remained  behind  but  pure  idea,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  circle  is  that  which  is  perfect  in 
itself,  that  which  in  itself  has  resolved  all  diversities  into 
oneness. 
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A.  I  do  not,  howeTer,  quite  represent  the  matter  to  myself 
in  this*  manner. 

H.  I  perceive  that  I  have  somewhat  failed  in  the  way  that 
I  have  expressed  myself.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  the 
circle  is  perfect  in  itself,  but  only  its  delineation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  given  on  a  plane  surface. 

A.  So  I  imagined,  and  yet  it  was  not  that  to  which  I 
alluded ;  I  would  not  have  space  excluded  from  the  idea  of 
the  circle. 

H.  But  then  it  becomes-  something  connected  with  the 
senses. 

A.  In  a  certain  signification,  I  represent  the  idea  to  myself 
as  a  union  of  reason  and  sense. 
H.  This  surprises  me. 

A.  I  perfectly  well  see  that  a  meaning  might  be  attributed 
to  my  words  wluch  would  be  a  real  absurdity.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  I  explain  myself.  You  will  already  have  easily 
guessed,  or  rather  understood,  that  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
outward  senses,  but  of  the  inward  sentient  faculty,  the  inward 
ocuse. 

H.  Of  course ;  you  mean  our  mental  faculty  to  represent 
things  to  ourselves  directly,  without  any  intervening  thought 
of  which  we  are  conscious ;  that  which  we  call  intuition. 

A.  Just  so.  And  although  I  find  something  one-sided  in 
this  expression,  I  propose  that  we  use  it  here.  My  meaning 
then  is,  that  the  idea  is  an  intimate  union  of  thought  and 
intuition. 

H.  But  then  the  idea  ceases  to  be  a  purely  rational 
thing. 

A.  Let  us  not  determine  anything  about  this  yet ;  but  let 
us  try  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  case  before  us.  We 
are  agreed  that  all  the  manifold  thoughts,  which  are  to  be 
discovered  in  the  circle,  are  necessarily  connected  with  one 
another,  and  constitute  a  oneness.  But  this  necessary  con- 
nexion is  not  contained  in  the  primitive  notion,  as  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  a  defimtion.  If  we  deduce  the  thoughts  from  the 
definition,  this  is  not  done  without  the  aid  of  intuition ;  so 
that  we  cannot  say  that  they  lie  in  the  primitive  notion ; 
but  that  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Were 
we  to  begin  with  whichever  property  of  the  circle  we 
please,  we  could,  though  with  far  more  difficulty,  deduce  all 
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the  remaining  properties  of  the  circle  from  this  one.  We 
shall  certainly  never  find  one  thought  in  which  all  these 
thoughts  can  be  said  to  be  included;  but  yet  we  have  the  fall 
perception  that  the  circle  we  have  apprehended  by  intuition 
IS  a  totality  of  thoughts.  When  we  have  now  made  ourselves 
familiar  with  all  these  thoughts,  and  observed  their  con- 
nexion, so  that  all  this  presente  itself  as  a  unity  to  our  mental 
nature,  it  is  as  if  all  the  thoughts  found  in  them,  now  pre- 
sented themselves  before  us  as  reminiscences,  and  formed  a 
complete  impression.  Thoughts  are  here  apprehended  as 
intmtions,  but  yet  with  the  consciousness  tnat  they  are 
thoughts.  Idea  is  thus  the  intuitive  oneness  of  thoughts. 
It  is  conceived  by  reason,  but  as  an  intuition. 

H.  Then  it  is  this  which  is  conceived  in  the  Beautiful. 
But  you  thus  seem  to  refute  the  assertion  you  before  brought 
forward,  that  we  receive  the  impression  of  beauty  without 
being  conscious  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  BeautiM. 

A.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  idea  is  a  imity  of  thoughts,  which  we  have  perceived 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  nature,  and  whose  connexion 
has  been  rendered  evident  to  us  by  thinking.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  by  an  act  of  memory  that  we  afterwards  comprehend 
them  as  a  whole.  Thus  we  perceive  in  our  minds  the  well- 
known  thoughts,  as  if  they  formed  a  picture.  This  we  call  a 
mental  intuition.  The  perception  of  beauty,  so  far  as  nothing 
else  is  mixed  with  it,  passes  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
idea,  though  the  pleasure  perceived  originates  from  the  secret 
harmony  between  our  sensuous  nature  and  our  reason. 

H.  Now  I  think  I  understand  you  better.  The  Beautiftd 
pleases  us  as  the  image  of  an  idea,  without  our  being,  at  the 
same  time,  conscious  of  the  idea  itself. 

A.  That  is  my  opinion.  But  you  will  now  see  that  the 
idea  of  the  circle  represents  itself  to  us  far  more  limited, 
but  also  far  more  determined,  than  you  lately  comprehended  it. 
Its  limitation  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  feeling  that 
it  contains  a  reference  to  the  former  more  comprehensive  idea. 

H.  All  this  appears  to  me  [to  be  sufficiently  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  circle.  But  can  we  now,  according  to  the  same 
pnnciple,  find  beauty  in  other  mathematical  figures,  which 
make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  eye. 

A.  Do  you  not  find  among  those  figures  which  are  bounded 
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metrical  always 


by  Btraight  lines  that  the  eq\iilateral  are  ii 
beautiful  than  the  inequilateral ;  and  the  syui 
more  beautii'ul  than  the  unaymmetrical  i 

H.  Undoubtedly.  But  is  not  the  inequilateral  also  the 
repreBentation  of  an  idea  ? 

A.  It  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  it  has  more  of  the  stamp  of 
arbitrariness,  lesa  of  the  stamp  of  reason. 

H.   I  should  like  to  be  perfectly  convinced  of  this. 

A.  If  you  conceive  a  tnongle  only  as  oa  idea,  do  yon  then, 
imagine  a  determioed  proportion    between    the    sides,  or 

H.  Certainly  not. 

A.  If  you  then  were  to  draw  this  triangle,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  draw  the  one  side  or  the  one  angle  greater  than 
the  other. 

H.  That  U  true. 

A.  Aad  if  you  made  any  change  in  it,  thia  would  be  the 
effect  of  your  detenninatiou. 

H,  Certainly. 

A,  Consequently  the  equilateral  triangle  represents  the 
conception  most  entirely  free  from  the  additions  of  will. 

H.  So  it  appears. 

A.  Besides,  the  equilateral  triangle,  placed  in  its  deter- 
mined character  in  opposition  to  the  inequilateral  triangle, 
contains  a  far  more  perfect  resoluticra  of  variety  and  dissi- 
miiarity  to  oneness ;  for  it  haa  different  sides,  indeed,  but 
they  are  equal ;  its  sides  have  certainly  different  directions, 
but  they  are  equal  in  proportiou  to  each  other:  every  line 
that  passes  through  its  centre  does  not,  indeed,  divide  it  in 
two  equal  parts;  but  yet  this  is  the  cose  with  all  lines  which 
bisect  an  angle.  In  this  way  you  see  in  the  equilateral 
triangle  a  multitude  of  thoughts  disBolved  into  one  unity, 
whose  inward  nature  is  an  idea. 

II,  I  perceive  it,  I  also  am  able  to  conceive  from  this, 
why  the  square  makes  a  better  impression  on  the  eye  than 
the  equilateral  triangle ;  but  now  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
equihiterol  hexagon  appcara  to  us  to  be  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  other  polygons  -' 

A.  The  preference  for  the  hesagon  connot,  perhaps,  be  so 
generally  admitted;  but  so  much,  however,  is  certain  that  it 
'  '  s  great  symmetry;  for  all  the  lines  which  are  drawn 
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from  the  centre  to  the  comen  are  not  merely,  as  in  other 
polygons,  equal  to  each  other;  but  they  are  also  equally  great 
with  the  sides,  so  that  the  principal  radii  diride  it  in  perfect 
equilateral  triangles.  This  proportion  is  felt  by  the  eye, 
eyen  if  the  radii  be  not  described.  As  it  is  now  surely  deor, 
from  what  has  been  preyiously  stated,  that  all  symmetry  is 
the  result  of  a  deeper  unity,  so  I  need  scarcely  adduce  mate 
to  explain  the  superior  beauty  of  the  hexagon. 

H.  I  perceive  it. 

A.  And  now  do  not  seven-sided,  eleven-sided,  and  tiiir- 
teen-sided  polygons  make  a  fisu:  less  agreeable  impression  on 
the  eye  ? 

H.  Who  will  deny  it  ? 

A.  Nor  are  their  opposite  sides  parallel,  any  more  than 
that  they  can  be  symmetrical.  The  nonagon,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  divided  into  three  symmetrical  parts,  which 
'  again  consist  of  three  equally  great  triangles ;  therefore  tiiis 
figure  also  pleases  the  eye  better  than  most  of  Ihe  other 
inequilateral  figures. . 

H.  You  seem  to  me  perfectly  right.  I  now  believe  with 
you,  that  the  beauty  of  forms  only  originates  in  the  ideas' 
which  they  express,  and  that  this  acts  on  the  outward  and 
inward  sense  without  our  knowledge. 

A.  And  this  thought,  that  they  are  ideas,  infinite  thoughts, 
which  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  the  beautiful,  I  beg  you  will 
firmly  retain  in  the  following  researches ;  for  this  appears  to 
me  to  give  a  high  conception  of  beauty,  higher  than  I  can 
express.  I  therefore  fear  much,  that  from  too  great  an 
endeavour  after  clearness,  we  have  not  expressed  ourselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  matter. 

J.  Do  not  regret  that  you  have  spoken  clearly.  Besides, 
you  have  led  us  far  enough  away  from  the  subject. 

A.  Then  we  will  return  to  it  with  the  advantages  we  have 
acquired. 

J.  I  fear  that  they  will  not  be  very  great.  It  has  aston- 
ished me  much,  that  you  have  employed  so  long  a  time  in 
seeking  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  in  objects  which  do  not 
belong  to  it.  At  least,  I  have  never  heard  mathematical 
figures  classed  among  them. 

A.  Tell  me,  do  you  call  the  fundamental  rules  of  logie 
rules  for  the  tmderstanding  ? 
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J.  Undeniably  so. 

A.  And  he  a  man  of  understanding  who  does  not  sin 
against  them  ? 

J.  No,  not  exactly  that. 

A.  Then  he  whom  you  would  call  a  man  of  understanding, 
must  consequently  possess  a  more  than  commonunderstanding? 

J.  We  are  taught  that,  even  by  o\ir  mode  of  expression. 

A.  And  thus,  we  only  call  that  beautiful,  which  possesses 
uncommon  beauty.  What  the  rules  of  understanding  are 
compared  with  knowledge,  such  are  those  fundamental  forms, 
in  comparison  with  organic  beauty.  There  is  an  immense 
chasm  between  them. 

J.    So  immense  that  I  am  afraid  of  taking  the  leap. 

A.  You  need  only  observe  some  of  the  fine  arts,  for  in- 
stance, the  productions  of  architecture,  to  find  again  those 
geometrical  primitive  forms.  Yes,  even  through  the  whole 
of  inorganic  nature,  you  find  the  geometrical  forms  infinitely 
repeated.  Is  not  every  crystal  a  geometrical  body,  composed 
of  innumerable  crystalline  parts.  The  pleasmre  with  which 
we  regard  those  objects  bears  sufficient  testimony  to  their 
beauty.  As  soon  as  you  step  out  of  inorganic  nature,  the 
straight-lined  and  plane  boundaries  cease,  and  curves  of  the 
most  ingenious  bendings  appear,  in  greater  and  still  greater 
numbers,  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  rank  of  organization. 
Inorganic  beings  constitute  the  elementary,  and  organic  the 
higher  geometry  of  nature. 

J.  But  yet,  all  these  crystals  and  other  natural  forms  have 
often  arisen  by  accidentally  concurrent  circumstances. 

A.  Accidental  at  first  sight,  but  necessary  in  themselves. 
But  if  they  were  only  accidental,  yet  in  consequence  of  their 
regularity  they  bear  the  stamp  of  reason. 

J.  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  last. 

A.  This  must  however  suffice.  It  would  lead  us  too  fjir 
from  our  subject  if  I  here  attempted  to  prove  more  to  you  ; 
yet  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  refer  you  to  that  which  a  slight 
observation  of  nature  soon  teaches  us,  that  all  effects  obey 
natural  laws ;  that  these  laws  stand  in  the  same  necessary 
connection  as  one  axiom  in  reason  to  the  other.  That  this 
combination  is  precisely  a  combination  of  reason,  we  learn 
from  this,  that  by  reason  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  the  one 
law  of  nature  from  the  other,  and  by  the  known  laws  to 
discover  new  and  unknown  ones.     Innumerable  as  are  the 
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effects  determined  by  natural  laws  in  every  object  in  nature 
however  insignificant  it  may  be,  I  deeply  feel  an  infinite,  nn- 
fiithomable  reason  within  them,  of  whien  I  can  only  compre- 
hend by  fragments  an  incalculably  small  part.  In  short,  nature 
is  to  me  the  revelation  of  an  cncUess  living  and  acting  reason. 

H.  I  think  that  you  have  neglected  an  argument  of  great 
weight  against  Julius,  viz.,  that  our  sense  of  beauty  is 
o£fended  by  diagrams  which  deviate  sensibly  from  r^tilarity. 
A  line  that  is  neither  straight,  nor  has  any  regular  curvature, 
a  figure  resembling  an  equilateral  polygon,  or  a  circle,  or  an 
ellipee,  yet  without  answering  the  id^  in  all  i&  parts,  is- 
declared  ugly.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  declare  a 
deviation  from  a  form  to  be  ugly,  without  attributing  some 
beauty  to  that  form. 

A.  I  entirely  coincide  with  this  reasoning,  but  I  thought 
that  I  had  already  said  sufficient  upon  this  subject  in  the 
besinning  of  our  conversation. 

U.  IVue !  nevertheless  as  Julius  seems  to  have  over- 
looked it,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  bring  it  forward.  I  am 
however,  much  8atisfied  with  the  turn  your  discussion  has 
taken,  for  it  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  throw  some 
light  upon  our  feelings  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  reason.  But  I 
have  therefore  become  still  more  desirous  to  hear  your 
opinion  about  music. 

A.  Did  we  not  before  say  that  no  beautiful  sound  could  be 
•produced  except  by  symmetrical  vibrations  of  the  sonorous 
body.    You  remember  what  we  said  about  acoustic  figures. 

H.  Not  alone  that,  but  our  conversation  has  sharpened  my 
half-slumbering  memory,  to  recall  clearly  the  well-formed 
figures  in  which  the  sand  must  ai  range  itself  each  time  we 
cause  the  plate  to  produce  a  clear  tone. 

A.  But  if  I  now  showed  you  these  figures,  produced  by 
the  finest  dust,  and  you  there  saw  how  each  figure  was 
vagain  formed  by  a  imion  of  innumerable  smaller  parts,  you 
would  comprehend  still  more  perfectly  the  infinite  quantity 
^which  exists  in  a  single  tone. 

H.  1  should  much  like  to  see  them. 

F.  Alfred  has  shown  them  to  me.  You  should  see  how 
the  dust  is  raised  into  a  countless  number  of  little  hillocks, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  violin-bow.  Those  elevations  which  are 
nearest  to  the  lines  of  repose,  are  so  small  that  they  can 
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scarcely  be  seen ;  the  ftn-tLer  we  diverge  from  these,  the 
greater  we  find  them  to  be,  the  greatest  are  placed  at  equal 
dislaoces  from  the  lines  of  repose.  They  ore  thus  eymmctri- 
coUy  distributed  in  the  symmetrical  divisions  of  all  the 
figures.  By  a  single  fresh  stroke  of  the  bow,  all  is  again  set 
in  motion  ;  the  hillocks  are  suddenly  changed  into  waves, 
and  every  wave  seems  to  boil,  the  innumerable  smaller  ones 
rolling  about  within  them ;  but  they  all  hasten  in  a  sym- 
metrical dnnoe,  on  a  prescribed  path,  towards  the  great 
resting-spaee.  Yes,  a  motion,  a  life,  a  creation  is  there  exhi- 
bited, that  must  have  been  seen  to  bo  conceived. 

II.  Excellent. 

A.  Now  Julius,  does  it  not  likewise  appear  to  you  that 
reason  lies  hidden  in  tones  ? 

letry  has  something 

A.  But  I  observe,  that  you  have  hitherto  permitted  me  to 
neglect  one  question  entirely. 

J.  And  what  is  that? 

A.  That  a  vibrating  string  also  yields  tones,  and  yet  there 
ore  none  of  the  acoustic  figures  in  it. 

J.  Good :  we  wUl  not  exempt  yon  from  that.  Tell  us  there- 
fore, how  will  you  combine  this  with  your  mode  of  represeU' 

A.  The  difierent  parts  of  the  string  make  unequal  efforts 
to  i-ihrate.  Now,  these  efforts  are  also  distributed  symmetri- 
cally on  the  string.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  every  pnrt 
must  have  an  arch  of  vibration  which  agrees  with  its  distance 
from  the  nearest  fixed  point  of  the  string.  A  vibrating 
string,  particularly  if  it  be  not  too  thin,  will  in  a  suitable 
-  light  sliow  the  regularity  of  its  bending. 

J.  Granted  ! 

H.  But  as  yet  we  have  only  examined  the  single  tones,  and 
not  their  connections. 

A.  We  will  take  them  also  into  consideration.  But  I  will 
carry  on  the  conversation  about  them  with  Julius,  because 
he  is  the  one  who  doubts  the  most. 

J.   I  willingly  consent  to  it. 

A.  You  certainly  admit,  in  accordance  with  all  scientific 
men,  that  tones  are  produced  by  a  vibrating  motion,  and  that 
they  are  so  much  the  higher,  the  more  rapidly  the  vibrations 
succeed  one  another  ? 
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J.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

A.  That  the  octave  of  a  key-note  has  twice  as  many  vifara- 

tiona  in  a  second  as  the  key-note,  that  the  fifth  completes 

'  three  vibrations  while  the  key-note  produces  two,  and  so  on, 

is  all  that  natural  philosophers  have  determined  about  the 

number  of  the  vibrations  in  the  different  tones. 

J.  I  certainly  dare  not  enter  into  a  dispute  with  all  nmtural 
philosophers  by  denying  it. 

A.  Furthermore,  we  may  surely  venture  to  admit  in  ooq- 
sequence  of  a  general  agreement,  mat  those  tones,  the  number 
of  whose  reciprocal  vibrations  stand  in  proportions  vdiich 
can  be  expressed  by  small  numbers,  are  ^isily  intelligible  to 
and  recc^nizable  by  the  ear,  which  tiience  feels  itself  satisfied 
by  them. 

J.  All  this  I  shall  leavo  uncontradicted.  I  also  well  re- 
member having  read  that  those  tones  which  are  expressed  by 
other  higher  numbers,  for  instance  7,  are  dissonants. 

A.  Consequently,  soimds  are  to  the  ear  what  forms  are  to 
the  eye ;  for  the  eye  finds  more  pleasure,  and,  as  it  were, 
satisfaction,  in  the  square  than  in  the  simple  rectangle ;  and 
again  amongst  the  rectangles,  it  rather  dwells  on  that  one 
whose  unequal  sides  stand  in  a  very  simple  proportion  to  each 
other;  for  instance,  as  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  or  the  like,  than  on  such 
a  proportion  as  1  to  7,  1  to  11,  or  perhaps  expressed  by  a  still 
greater  number. 

J.  This  agreement  is  not  to  be  denied. 

A.  If  we  now  consider  the  combinations  of  three  tones,  we 
again  find  the  same  laws.  The  most  beautiM  of  all  hanno- 
nies,  in  itself,  is  the  chord  of  the  major  third.  This  consists 
of  the  key-note,  the  major  thiid,  and  the  fifth,  whose  propor- 
tion to  one  another  may  be  expressed  by  4,  5,  6,  which  is  the 
simplest  and  clearest  progression  that  the  other  conditions  of 
the  musical  scale  will  permit.  In  the  chcsrd  of  the  minor 
third,  which  consists  of  the  key-note,  the  minor  third,  and 
the  fifth,  the  proportion  can  only  be  expressed  by  10,  12,  15, 
-*-a  progression  which  is  not  so  simple,  and  therefore  less 
easy  to  comprehend  than  the  former,  and,  as  it  is  well  known, 
expresses  the  less  powerful  and  lively  feelings.  The  same 
may  be  Applied  to  all  harmonies,  namely,  that  they  are  the 
more  pleasing  to  the  ear  in  the  degree  tjbat  their  proportion 
can  be  expressed  by  smaller  nimibers. 

J.  All  this  I  also  admit  as  established. 
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A.  Do  jou  not  think  it  probable  that  principles  on  this 
calculation  might  be  applied  to  hi  more  compound  propor- 
tions ? 

J.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that. 

A.  I  really  believe  in  this  possibility,  although  no  mathe- 
matics have  yet  succeeded,  and  certainly  never  will  succeed,, 
in  exhausting  the  theory  of  music.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  we  still  want  many  data  which  would  be  required  for  a 
mathematical  theory  of  music.  But  even  were  we  able  to 
calculate  all  the  proportions  in  a  symphony,  we  stiU  do  not 
see  them  during  the  enjoyment;  lor  only  imagine  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart !  would  the  life-time  of  several  mathema- 
ticians suffice  to  calculate  all  its  beauties  ? 

H.  Do  you  then  find  no  beauties  in  music  unless  they 
can  be  calculated  ?     Is  not  the  work  of  the  composer  essen- . 
tially  a  poetical  work;  and  you  will  not  surely  calculate 
this: 

A.  I  certainly  shall  not  calculate  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  one  can  do  so ;  but  yet  I  think  that  it  is  founded  on 
mathematics,  although  on  deeper  groimds'  than  any  which 
have  yet  come  to  our  knowledge.  But  even  as  I  assume  that 
the  eternal  reason  which  surely  also  includes  an  infinity  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  revecds  itself  in  tjie  human  fonn, 
so  do  I  also  see  a  revelation  of  it  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
poser. 

J.  But  then  the  artist  becomes  a  machine ! 

A.  By  no  means ;  for  when  I  said  that  I  regarded  nature 
as  the  revelation  of  an  infinite  living  and  acting  reason,  you 
cannot  well  doubt  that  I  consider  spiritual  nature  itself  as  a^ 
part  of  it;  and  that  I  view  what,  according  to  another  mode 
of  representation,  we  correctly  call  natural  gifts,  as  a  spark  of 
the  Divinity.  Or  do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  most  lively 
power  of  imagination  to  devise  anything  greater  concerning 
the  genius  of  art,  than  what  may  be  derived  from  our  pre- 
vious conversation,  namely,  that  the  artist  by  a  happy  feeling 
at  once  discovers  and  creates  that  which  numbers  of  other 
men  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  with  their  powers  of 
understanding  during  many  years  of  study  ? 

F.  I  confess  that  I  reproached  you  unjustly. 

A.  I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  also 
allow  me  to  be  in  the  right,  when  I  say  that  we  may  account 
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for  the  source  of  our  enjoyment  of  art,  without  at  the  same 
time  d^reciatine  that  which  is  divine  in  it. 

F.  That  I  willmgly  allow.  For  what  can  be  a  higher  and 
worthier  pursuit  than  to  produce  works  of  art  which  harmo- 
nise with  the  most  profound  reason,  without  having  calculated 
tliem  ourselves;  and  those  who  are  to  receive  the  impressions 
BOt  reouiring  such  a  calculation  ? 

A.  Consequently  we  might  easily  refute  Julius,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  all  the  pleasure  we  find  in  music  depends  on 
imagination;  for  we  have  now  proved  that  this  pleasure  has 
a  good  and  solid  foundation. 

F.  So  it  appears  to  me.    What  do  you  say,  Julius  ? 

J.  I  can  make  no  objection  to  wha^  you  have  said;  but  I 
confess  that  such  &r-fetched  reasonings  as  you  have  adduced 
produce  no  strong  conviction  within  me,  because  I  always 
reel  that  some  erroneous  inference  must  be  concealed  beneath 
them. 

F.  And  whence  should  tiie  reasons  be  drawn,  imless  from 
tiie  nature  of  things  which  do  not  exactly  lie  open  to  every 
man's  eye  ? 

J.  I  willingly  confess  that  I  do  not  think  any  other  proof 
possible,  but  on  that  account  also  the  matter  will  always 
continue  to  be  very  doubtful. 

A.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  cause  of  your  continued  doubt  ? 

J.  Can  you  do  so  ? 

A.  Certainly,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  be  angry. 

J.  I  promise. 

A.  As  you  yourself  confess  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
make  to  my  conclusions,  so  your  dottht^  or  rather  your  uncer- 
tainiy — for  we  should  not  always  honour  this  feeling  by  giving 
it  that  name — can  only  arise  from  this:  that  you  have  not 
apprehended  the  reasons  in  all  their  parts  with  due  clearness 
and  power.  Go  and  study  the  natural  philosophy  of  tones, 
behold  and  investigate  every  important  experiment,  pursue 
the  calculations  of  mathematicians,  and  prove  them  your- 
self. When  you  have  thus  acquired  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject,  then  return,  and  tell  me  if  you 
are  still  in  imcertainty,  or  if  you  have  not  either  determined 
objections  or  a  determined  certainty  about  it. 

J.  I  hope  that  I  shall  then  have  a  determined  doubt,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  gain  this  knowledge  by  so  long  a  path. 
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A.  Then  j-ou  will  always  remain  in  uacertointy. 

J.  I  must  be  contented  to  remain,  so. 

A.  Then  let  it  he. 

F.  There  is  consequently  but  one  Blill  remaining  with 
whnra  you  have  anything  to  decide,  for  Julius  has  now 
excluded  himself  from  the  dispute.  Herman  could  easily  be 
brought  to  agree  witli  you,  as  he  had  already  previously 
sought  the  agreement  of  reason  in  art,  but  he  sough  tit  in  the 
wrong  place.  I,  who  held  it  to  be  un^voithy  to  seek  the 
source  of  the  enjoyment  of  art,  have  beconie  satisfied  by  your 
having  shown  me  its  source  and  nature  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  subject ;  now  there  is  only  Waldeniar  remaining,  with 
whom  by  your  own  words  you  agree  on  some  essential 

A.  I  undoubtedly  agree  with  him  in  this,  that  the  plea- 
sure we  feel  in  music  is  produced  by  natural  laws. 

F.  That  is  quite  certain. 

A.  And  is  a  result  of  our  organization. 

y.  But  this  organization  has  a  higher  principle. 

W.  That  Alfixd  must  allow  all  organs  to  possess. 

A.  Let  us,  ia  order  to  he  brief,  connect  our  research  with 
one  of  the  common  results  of  human  imders landing,  namely,  < 
that  all  oi^anizations  do  not  possess  equal  organic  dignitjf. 

W.  Might  not  this  be  a  prejudice  ? 

A.  Consider  the  thing  yourself.  Who  does  not  look  with 
less  pleasure  on  a  fungus  than  on  a  piece  of  grass,  and  with 
still  less  gratification  on  this  than  on  n  rose  }  It  is  as  if  wo 
despised  the  less  perfectly  organized  creation  in  comparison 
with  those  possessing  a  higher  organization. 

W.  I  will  not  deny  that  we  have  a  sort  of  higher  respect 
for  a  natural  object,  in  proportion  as  its  organization  is  more 
ingenious  and,  as  we  may  say.  more  profound.  This  we 
observe  still  more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  where  an  oyster, 
a  mussel,  and  such  things  are  regarded  with  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt, while  a  bird  with  its  more  ingenious  organization,  and 
still  more  one  of  the  higher  animals,  as  you  say,  realty 
inspires  an  unprejudiced  person  with  a  sort  of  respect  for  its 
organic  dignity.  I  will  therefore  grant  wittout  any  scruple 
that  an  organization  holds  a  higher  rank  the  deeper  and 
stronger  the  stamp  of  reason  is  impressed  upon  it. 

A,  And  the  stronger  this  is  impressed,  so  much  the  more 
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does  it  appear  that  occult  reason  is  awakened  to  some  degree 
of  consciousness  in  the  creature. 

W.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

A.  And  now  with  regard  to  mankind ;  reason  there  breaks 
forth  into  consciousness  of  itself.  Man  himself  produces 
reason,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  this  expr^sdon. 

W.  We  learn  all  this  by  experience. 

A.  May  we  not  then  venture  to  admit  that  the  same  difier- 
ence  whidi  we  have  here  found  between  organic  beings,  also 
exists  between  the  organs  of  sense  in  every  individual  being? 

W.  It  is  at  least  very  probably  the  case. 

A.  It  is  more  than  this.  Do  you  not  find  that  tbe  con- 
struction of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  fax  more  ingenious  than 
that  of  taste,  and  that  the  visual  organ  is  again  far  mare 
delicate  and  intricate  than  this. 

W.  Much  might  be  said  against  this;  but  it  is  indeed 
quite  evident  to  an  unbiassed  spectator. 

A.  Besides,  you  know  that  the  power  of  perception  by  the 
eye  extends  much  beyond  that  of  ^  the  ear,  and  this  again 
much  beyond  the  sense  of  smell;  .finally,  the  perceptioiis  of 
the  tonffue  demand  direct  contact. 

W.  AH  this  is  well  known,  and  is  beyond  doubt. 

A.  Further,  the  inward  perceptions  which  spring  from  the 
impressions  On  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste  are  not  so  dear 
as  those  we  receive  from  the  impressions  on  the  ear  and  on 
the  eye.  And,  above  all,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
those  lower  perceptions  of  sense  cannot  be  so  reproduced  by 
the  inward  sense  as  the  higher  perceptions.  We  may  be 
pleased  with  tones  that  we  do  not  hear  with  the  outward  ear, 
as  we  perceive  by  the  musician,  who,  merely  by  reading  the 
notes,  has  a  previous  feeling  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
execution  of  the  music  will  bestow.  We  can  enjoy  pictures 
which  are  not  beheld  by  the  external  eye.  Yes,  what  is  nunre 
remarkable  tlmn  this,  the  artist  in  his  imagination  can  pro- 
duce new  combinations  of  tones  and  colour ;  that  is  to  say, 
new  creations  of  pleasure  for  these  higher  organs  of  sense 
which  act  with  power  on  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  he 
thus  again  obtains  subjects  from  this. 

W.  All  this  I  willingly  admit;  for  it  has  never  been  my 
serious  intention  to  deny  that  music  and  painting  afford  the 
noblest  ei\joyments  to  the  senses. 
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A.  But  I  would  likewise  have  you  consider  that  the  subjects 
for  these  perceptions  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  those  which 
external  nature  involuntarily  offers  us,  •  and  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  artist.  The  last  obtain  all  their  being  from 
our  inner  nature,  which  we  perceive  both  in  that  on  which  we 
are  agreed,  relative  to  the  enjoyment  of  art,  as  well  as  from 
this,  that  it  is  by.  his  mental  power  that  the  artist  produces 
his  work ;  so  that  the  perception  of  the  senses,  through  which 
it  is  communicated,  is  only,  so  to  speak,  the  body  of  the 
mental  creation. 

W.  I  yield  my  opinion,  and  demand  no  further  proofs. 

A.  Then  let  us  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  whole  of 
our  investigation.  The  pleasure  that  the  Muses  afford  us  is 
not  merely  imaginary,  but  a  Ireal  enjoyment,  which  has  its 
firm  foundation  in  our  nature ;  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
our  outward  senses,  but  in  our  inward  being.  It  procures  us 
enjoyments  not  merely  by  the  strength  of  its  impressions,  by 
satisfying  our  desires,  but  by  the  most  perfect  harmony  witli 
our  rational  being.  Yet  the  holy  enjoyment  of  art  does  not 
spring  from  conscious  reflection,  but  from  an  imconscious  and 
mystic  sanctuary.  In  every  single  tone  there  lies  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  activity  in  conformity  with  reason,  and  of 
harmonious  life ;  but  every  melting  harmony,  every  resolved 
dissonance,  is  again  a  higher  combination,  which  in  itself 
bears  the  same  stamp  of  reason,  and  in  which  all  its  parts  co- 
operate towards  an  inward  unity.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you 
that,  in  the  original  signification  of  the  word,  we  may  justly 
call  that  condition  enthusiasm  in  which  the  artist  produces  a 
creation,  replete  with  profound  reason,  which  no  finite  under- 
standing is  able  to  comprehend.  He  pours  it  into  your  ear, 
and  your  enraptured  soul  feels  itself  exalted  above  earth,  and 
a  participator  in  unspeakable  bliss.  Let  every  one,  then, 
who  knows  how  to  honour  Natm-e  and  Reason,  also  reverence 
the  Arts. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 
Alfbsd.    Waldeicab.    Hesxan.    Felix.    Sophia. 

Hebxak*  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  rest  after  our  long 
walk.  We  are  here  under  shelter ;  but  as  this  light  summcp- 
house  is  open  towards  the  east,  it  offers  us  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  not  less  beautiful  than  any  we  have  lately  seen. 

Felix.  You  are  right.  It  crowns  ihe  day's  enjoyments. 
How  gloriously  the  peaceful  water  lies  beneatili  us,  so  smooth 
and  blue,  imder  the  bright  cloudless  sky.  The  opposite 
coasts,  with  their  green  woods  and  meadows,  and  yellow  corn- 
fields, so  entirely  surround  it,  that  it  has  the  charms  of  a 
lake,  and  it  yet  retains  somewhat  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
ocean. 

Alfbed.  It  is  a  perfect  evening  prospect ;  it  could  not  be 
seen  from  this  spot  m  a  finer  light  at  any  other  period  of  the 
day.  Herman  has  indeed  fotmd  one  of  the  most  charming 
country  residences  I  have  ever  known. 

Waldemab.  And  how  many  traces  there  are  around  us  of 
his  activity  in  arranging  and  embellishing  it.  You  should  have 
beheld  this  place  when  he  first  took  possession  of  it.  Those 
who  see  it  now  can  scarcely  imagine  how  much  has  been 
cleared  away,  in  order  to  obtain  an  open  prospect,  and  how 
much  has  been  planted  to  adorn  the  grounds  immediately 
surrounding  it.  We  may  indeed  say  that  Herman,- and  Sophia, 
(who  has  been  an  active  participator  in  these  improvements,) 
have  deserved  their  happy  dwelling.  Even  the  growth  and 
flourishing  condition  of  the  plantations,  which  we  might 
apparently  ascribe  to  good  fortune,  is  in  many  respects  owing 
to  their  judicious  care.  Although  they  have  spent  twenty 
years  in  this  work,  the  time  seems  short  when  compared  with 
what  has  been  accomplished. 
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A.  You  remind  jne  how  neglectful  I  liaye  been.  During 
all  these  yenrs  I  have  never  once  visited  my  dear  friend. 
Yet  I  am  not  entirely  to  blome. 

11.  I  am  aware  of  that.  We  have  all  of  us  reason  to  be 
surprised  when  we  look  back  on  the  daily  intercourse  we 
enjoyed  during  the  latter  years  of  our  youth,  aud  the  long 
separation  that  followed.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  exactly 
five-and-twenty  years  to-day  since  we  four  frienda  have  met 
under  the  same  roof? 

W.  A  quarter  of  a  eentury!  It  is  indeed  a  long  time. 
But  80  much  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  that  wo  meet  each 
other  again  in  health  and  happiness.  I  stiU  remember,  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday,  the  evening  that  first  converted  the 
acquaintance  between  Alfred  and  the  rest  of  us  into  a  friend- 
ship from  which  we  all  derived  so  much  pleasure  duiing  the 
few  years  we  were  permitted  to  be  together. 

H,  1  am  not  far  behind  you  in  that.  I  well  remember  tlw 
evening  when  we  had  that  long  conversation  on  the  pleasure 
we  derive  fVoni  tones,  or,  as  I  would  rather  call  it,  our  con- 
versation on  the  Beautiful,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
what  pleases  the  ear  alone. 

F.  It  might  be  worth  our  whOe  to  reconsider  tbe  subject, 
and  try  how  far  our  views  have  been  matured  since  that 

H.  I  both  accede  to  your  proposal  and  am  ready  to 
support  it. 

W.  But  your  wife  was  not  present  on  that  occasion.  It 
will  not  interest  her  to  take  part  in  the  continuation  of  a 
conversation  with  which  she  is  unacquainted.  -^ 

S.  It  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  me,  for  although  I  was 
not  present  when  it  took  place,  Herman  has  told  me  its  chief 
contents.  It  will  be  n  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  to  a  new 
convcrga^on  on  the  some  subject;  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  ask  questions  about  those  things  which  I  do  not 
understand. 

II.  I  know  that  you  have  already  some  questions  to  pat 
concerning  what  I  told  you  of  that  very  conversation.  Let 
us  hear  them  now.  They  will  serve  ns  a  beginning  to  our 
discourse.  But  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  would  rather 
that  I  should  put  the  first  question  in  your  name.  Well 
then,  Sophia  said  the  other  day,  when  we  were  speaking  of 
your  cspectcd  visit,  that  she  wished  lo  ask  you  whether, 
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iooording  to  your  yiew  of  the  matter,  you  could  account  fo] 
music  creating  a  desire  to  dance,  and  goyeming  as  it  iren 
the  moTements  of  the  dance. 

S.  I  certainly  said  I  wished  to  ask  about  it;  but  I  almosi 
ftar  now  that  it  is  an  unsuitable  question.  Will  sciena 
oondescend  to  answer  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  bad  sign  if  science  were  aboye  doing  so. 
but  the  question  is  whether  it  is  capable  of  answering  it* 

H«  And  if  it  were  incapable  the  theory  would  be  oyer' 
l2irown. 

A.  I  cannot  a^ree  with  you  there.  Science  may  contain  t 
correct  general  yiew,  without  our  being  sufficiently  acquaintie^ 
with  all  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  for  instance, 
in  the  present  case,  we  do  not  perhaps  Imow  enough  of  those 
laws  by  which  effects  are  produced  on  our  oMm  bodies. 

H.  For  this  reason^  men,  we  must  dispense  with  the 
answer? 

A.  Not  entirely.  Let  us  try  how  fax  we  can  go.  li 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  surest  way  to  begin  with  the  actionfl 
of  tones,  or  rather  the  yibrations  of  tones  on  inftTiiTymtf 
things.  It  is  well  known  that  one  musical  string  canscfl 
anomer,  which  is  tuned  alike,  to  yibrate. 

S.  How  csn  that  be  ? 

A.  The  string  which  is  first  set  in  motion  causes  the 
surroimding  air  to  yibrate,  which  yibrations  are  again  com* 
municated  to  other  bodies. 

S.  But  it  seems  to  me  still  that  there  remains  something 
inexplicable.  If  a  yibrating  string  were  to  set  every  other 
string  which  is  near  it  in  motion,  I  then  could  easily  believe 
that  the  shock  which  the  air  received  from  the  one  string 
would  be  communicated  to  the  other ;  but  as  it  is  only  the 
strings  that  are  tuned  alike  that  mutually  tremble,  it  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  a  sympathetic  feeling  between  them. 

A.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  there  exists  a 
sympathy  between  strings  which  soimd  together;  but  this 
sympathy  has,  like  every  real  sympathy,  its  natural  cause, 
and  in  the  present  instance  this  is  Imown. 

S.  Can  you  make  it  comprehensible  to  me  ? 

A.  It  will  not  be  difficult  if  you  do  not  find  the  considera* 
iions  that  lead  to  it  too  dry. 

S.  If  I  do,  then  I  do  not  deserve  to  have  my  desire  of 
knowledge  gratified. 
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A.  Wei]  then,  we  will  fiiet  consider  what  happens  to  a 
itring  after  it  has  been  bent  out  of  its  usual  position.  liOt 
he  straight  line  AB  represent  such  a  atring. 


and  let  the  dotted  line  ACB  Teprescnt  the  same  after  it  has 
been  bent.  It  is  evident  that  the  Btring  by  being  beat  has 
become  rather  longer,  and  has  thereby  received  a  new 
tension.  It  wiU  therefore  return  to  its  former  position. 
Bat  when  it  has  arrived  there,  all  its  parta  have  received  an 
impulse  which  sends  it  still  fiirther,   and  it  takes  up  the 

Position  which  ia  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ADB.  But  it 
as  now  received  a  new  tension  by  means  of  which  it  will 
again  retreat,  and  bo  it  must  incessantly  continue  to  do,  if  it  did 
not  gradually  yield  some  of  its  motion  to  the  air,  and  lose  some 
of  it  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  force  which  bends  it. 

S.  This  seems  easy  to  understand.  But  does  not  a  string 
■vibrate  more  quickly  the  stronger  it  is  bent  ? 

A,  Not  if  the  curve  is  bat  slight,  as  is  the  case  in  musio; 
for  although  it  is  true  that  the  string  is  more  extended  the 
stronger  it  is  bent,  yet  the  space  which  every  part  has  to 
traverse  b  also  mucb  greater.  As  long  as  ^c  curves  ore 
small,  one  of  these  causes  endeavours  to  shorten  the  time  of 
vibration  as  much  as  the  other  to  lengthen  it. 

S.  Now  I  see  the  reason  why  a  string  yields  the  same 
tones  whether  it  is  struck  with  greater  or  less  force. 

A.  In  order  that  we  may  rightly  view  the  effects  exercised 
by  a  string  that  ia  struck,  upon  a  atring  that  is  tuned  alike,  and 
at  rest,  it  will  be  best  to  choose  a  particular  case  upon  which 
we  may  fis  out  thoughts.  Let  us  then  imi^ioe  that  the  string 
which  is  struck  retreats  from  us  during  the  first  vibration, 
and  that  the  string  at  rest  lies  beyond  it ;  in  that  case  tha 
air  set  in  motion  by  the  string  that  was  struck  will  give  a 
shock  to  the  string  at  rest,  by  which  it  will  be  slightly 
curved,  and  cause  a  vibration  through  a  very  small  space,  but 
in  exactly  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  string  which  has 
been  struck  requires  for  its  greater  vibration.  You  can  now 
cosily  pursue  he  matter  BtHl  fiuthei. 
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Directly  after  the  first  string  lias  made  its  greatest  deviaticni 
in  the  direction  away  from  us,  the  other  does  the  same;  and 
directly  after  the  first  has  returned  towards  us,  the  other  will 
also  make  a  corresponding  Tibration,  not  only  on  account  of 
tbe  Tibration  of  the  air,  but  also  in  consequence  of  its  own 
curvature.  The  first  will  now  again  retreat,  the  other  will 
directly  afterwards  do  the  same,  and  this  partly  by  its  own 
vibratine  power  and  partly  by  the  influence  exercised  upon  it. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  now  traverses  a  greater  space  of 
:  Tibration  than  the  first  time,  and  again  retreats  with  the  same 
f^rce.  lliis  is  repeated  successive^,  so  that  the  string  which 
was  before  at  rest  now  makes  such  great  vibrations  that  the 
.ear  is  sensible  of  the  tremblings  it  communicates  to  the  air. 

S.  I  understand.  The  accompanying  sounding  string  re- 
ceives a  fresh  impulse  exactly  each  time  that  it  would 
naturally  return  in  accordance  with  its  own  tension,  conse- 
.  quently  at  the  moment  most  fiivourable  to  increase  its  own 
movement.  But  if  it  had  received  a  stronger  or  weaker 
tension  than  the  other  string,  it  would  not  have  kept  time 
with  it,  but  have  often  run  contrary  to  the  shock,  and  thus 
have  lost  instead  of  gaining  in  oscillation. 

A.  Perfectly  right;  and  the  same  is  applicable  to  other 
-things  that  produce  tones.  If  we  hold  a  tuning-fork  when  it 
:  is  struck,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  straight  pipe,  it  will  by  its 
influence  either  produce  the  same  tones  as  i£  the  pipe  were 
blown  into,  or  none  at  all.  In  order  to  try  this  we  can 
so  contrive  that  the  pipe  will  admit  of  being  shortened  or 
lengthened,  and  thus  we  can  every  time  give  it  the  length  we 
desire. 

S.  But  cannot  a  string  be  made  to  sound  by  means  of 
another,  which  is  not  tuned  alike,  if  it  only  be  in  a  certain 
degree  in  harmony  with  it. 

A.  Certainly;  and  this  again  applies  to  sonorous  bodies  in 
:^neral,  on  this  groimd,  that  the  same  body  can  either 
oscillate  as  a  whole  or  be  caused  to  oscillate  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  thereby  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more 
oscillating  parts.  If,  for  instance,  a  sounding  tuning-fork  be 
.  held  before  a  pipe,  whose  column  of  air,  if  we  blew  the  lowest 
tone  upon  it,  would  oscillate  just  three  times  as  slowly  as  the 
tuning-fork,  this  column  of  air  would  then  divide  itself  into  three 
equally  great  divisions,  each  of  which  would  vibrate  three 
times  as  quickly  as  the  whole,  and  consequently  just  as  quick 
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as  the  tuning-fork  which  has  been  CFmployed.  An  effect  Bonie> 
what  similar  to  this  also  takes  place  with  strings.  A  strii^ 
cannot  only  divide  itself  into  certain  equally  great  oseiUating 
parts,  but  it  can  also  at  the  same  time  vibrate  as  a  whole.  I 
hope  that  these  indications  will  satisfy  you.  as  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial explanation  would  lead  us  away  from  our  subject. 

S.  I  tbiuk  I  can  now  perfectly  comprehend  the  matter ; 
but  permit  me  still  to  follow  up  my  idea  of  the  sympathy  of 
strings.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  me,  that  strings  and  other 
bodies  which  have  the  power  to  produce  tones,  are  set  into  a 
sounding  motion  by  tone-givors  which  are  timed  alike,  or 
at  least  in  harmony.  It  appears  to  me  also,  that  those  bodies, 
which  are  set  in  tone-giving  osciUatians  by  other  bodies,  must 
again  support  them  in  their  oscillations,  but  that,  on  the  Other 
hand,  those  which  are  only  set  in  irregular  oseiUalions  thereby. 
must  influence  them  in  a  disturbing  manner. 

A.  Certainly;  so  far  as  a  reactionary  influence  is  percep- 
tible, but  this  effect  is  generally  too  feeble  to  be  perceived. 

S.  It  is  the  same  with  these  as  with  human  sympathies : 
souls  which  harmonize  together,  reciprocally  support  each 
others'  thou:ghts  aad  feelings;  minds  with  opposite  dispositions 
influeuee  each  other  in  a  hindering  and  disturbing  manner. 

II.  But  is  this  simihirity  more  than  merely  accidental? 
What  an  immense  distance  there  lies  between  the  living  and 
varied  nature  of  man  and  a  sounding  string! 

A.  What  an  immense  distance  between  a  stone  fastened  to 
a  cord,  which  a  boy  swings  round,  and  those  celestial  bodies 
that  move  in  a  revolving  circulation  to  ail  eternity !  and  yei . 
science  shows  that  there  is  a  close  oUiance  between  these  two 
movements.  You  know  that  we  are  not  now  treating  of' 
mere  suppositions,  but  of  a  certain  knowledge. 

H.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  this ;  but  it  can  only  serve 
as  a  comparison,  which  cautions  us  against  too  hasty  a  con- 
demnation. 

A.  So  far  I  must  allow  you  to  be  perfectly  right,  nor  did 
I  aim  at  more  ;  but  the  essential  similarity  is  apparent,  viz., 
that  although  the  powers  by  which  human  beings  influence 
each  other,  are  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  strings, 
yet  tliey  must  aid  each  oUier's  inward  activity  by  agreement, 
and  encroach  in  n  disturbing  manner  by  disagreement. 

II.  Yet  the  activity  of  man    is  often  strengthened  by 
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A.  Undeniably;  but  this  would  only  serre  as  an  olrieetiai 
if  we  asserted  that  the  law  of  harmony  was  the  omy  gob 
for  our  inward  activity.  Every  law  may  be  concealed  ftm 
immediate  observation  by  the  action  not  appearing  by  itsdf 
alone,  but  mingled  with  many  others  whidi  obey  diffbxeni 
laws.  In  this  I  think  consists  the  reason  why  the  disoovoj 
of  nature's  most  simple  laws  always  has,  and  still  oontiniMS 
to  proceed  so  slowly. 

8.  But  are  all  sympathies  of  the  nature  you  hare  here 
pointed  out  ? 

A.  As  it  is  understood  that  we  are  here  only  speaking  of 
the  real  sympathies,  and  not  about  the  tax  more  numerous 
ernes  which  only  exist  in  the  imagination  of  men,  I  mi^ 
venture  to  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative ;  which  I 
therefore  imderstand  as  follows,— -that  in  those  cases  where 
well-considered  experiences  show  that  a  connection  subsiste 
between  edSTeets  which  appear  to  us  without  any  xeeiproeal 
combination,  this  must  only  be  asmbed  to  ourigno!ranee»aiid 
the  connection  must  depend  on  hitherto  imdisoovered  natoni 
laws.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  spoken  here  of  what  is 
self-evident,  but  when  we  speak  of  things  which  are  gene- 
xally  difficult  of  comprehension,  this  is  not  the  worst  that 
can  happen. 

H.  I  fear  that  by  penetrating  deeply  into  the  ftT^nr^iymtiffn 
of  sympathies,  we  shall  deviate  too  widely  from  our  subject 
"A.  Certainly ;  for  we  have  still  an  extensive  field  before 
us ;  but  the  little  we  have  here  said  about  it,  cannot  be  with- 
out some  sympathy  with  what  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

S.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  shall  not  pursue  this  matter 
further,  for  I  now  long  to  put  another  question :  Are  not  the 
nerves  caused  to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strings! 

A*  If  you  mean  by  your  question,  that  they  have  a  dis- 
tant similarity  with  one  another,  I  answer  yes;  otherwise,  I 
must  say  no.  The  nerves  are  not  extended  strings,  or  tone- 
giving  bodies.  How  those  impressions  are  constituted,  whidi 
uiey  receive  firom  the  air  that  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
Tibrations  of  tones,  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  so  much  we  know, 
that  the  nerves  of  the  ear  do  receive  impressions  from  it. 
yn^Bi  we  know  most  accurately  concerning  these  vibrations* 
is  that  they  produce  a  series  of  pressures,  and  cessation  of 
pcessures.  ^  That  the  cessation  of  pressure  is  accompanied  by 
a  sdf-activilyy  and  that  it  consequentiy  is  something  moie 
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re  have  the  strongest  grounds  to 
:  produce  ever  so  slight  on  effect 
i  thange  immediately  takes  place  in  them, 
■which  cannot  be  an  enduring  state,  but  upon  whiok  an  en- 
deavour must  follow,  on  the  part  of  the  nerves,  to  return  to 
their  usual  condition. 

S.  But  such  a  result  proceeding  from  the  disturbance  and 
restoration  of  its  natural  condition  would  however  be  a  sort 
of  state  of  vibration. 

A.  It  was  precisely  on  this  account  that  I  formerly  said 
that,  in  a  certain  signification  of  the  word,  I  mnst  allow  you 
both  to  be  in  the  right.  I  may  now  add,  that  the  com- 
pression which  is  produced  by  every  pressure  is  accompanied 
by  a  development  of  heat,  and  the  return  to  its  former  con- 
dition is  accompanied  by  an  equal  degree  of  cold.  It  is  true 
this  is  only  proved  by  eiperimenta  on  inanimate  bodies  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  case  scarcely  admits  of  any  douht  that  the 
same,  or  at  least  an  endeavour  after  the  same,  controlled  by 
other  effects,  must  also  take  place  in  the  living  body ;  for  it  is 
certain  indeed  that  a  peculiar  co-operation  of  laws  predomi- 
nates here  :  yet  these  laws  cannot  destroy  the  universal  laws 
of  Nature,  although  they  may  more  or  less  escape  &om  our 
observation. 

S.  Our  ears,  however,  are  not  sensible  of  such  alterations 
of  heat  and  cold,  while  we  receive  the  impression  of  tones. 

A.  Just  as  little  as  wo  are  sensible  of  each  separate 
pressure  which  the  trembling  string  communicates  to  the  air, 
and  this  again  to  our  ears.  These  changes  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  each  separate 
pressure,  but  only  of  a  wholeness  of  impression,  if  I  may 

S,  What  a  variety  of  secret  impressions  remain  unknown 
to  us,  although  they  take  place  in  our  own  bodies. 

A.  And  yet  I  must  name  several  more  to  you.  The  nerves 
have  an  estraordinary  faculty  of  receiving  electrical  effects, 
and  they  permit  these  effects  to  pass  through  them  with  an 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity.  Now  as  alternations  of  cold 
and  heat  are  also  accompanied  by  opposite  electrical  alterna- 
tions, in  which,  although  on  an  indescribably  small  scale,  the 
same  occurs  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  electi'ic  shock, 
we  thus  have  a  range  of  oscillations  here  exhibited,  if  possible. 
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still  more  mysterious  than  the  previous  ones.  And  I  must 
again  add,  that  every  electric  change  is  accompanied  by  a 
magnetic  one ;  consequently  this  kind  of  change  cannot  be 
considered  as  exdud^  from  the  perception  of  hearing.  I 
must  now  call  your  attention  to'something  in  connection  with 
this,  that  appears  to  me  worthy  of  notice.  Light  is  produced 
by  oscillations  just  as  much  as  sound,  only  that  the  former  is 
jffoduced  in  eether,  the  latter  in  air.  The  effect  which  pene* 
trates  us  while  we  are  sensible  of  sound,  is  very  closely  related 
to  light ;  it  can  be  r^;arded,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  as 
another  step  of  development  in  the  natural  effects  by  which 
light  is  produced.  Much  concerning  these  things  Hes  withia 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge ;  and  of  how  many  are  we  not 
ignorant? 

S.  You  increase  my  astonishment  at  the  variety,  one  might 
say  the  infinity,  that  Ues  in  what  we  consider  only  as  one  per* 
ception.  But  with  this  you  also  increase  my  desire  to  learn 
stul  more. 

A.  As  it  can  now  no  longer  cause  any  misunderstanding,. 
we  will  call  the  changes  produced  in  us  by  tones,  vibrations  of 
the  nerves.  These  certainly  have  their  origin  in  the  nerves* 
of  hearing,  but  thence  distribute  themselves  to  the  brain, 
and  from  the  brain  to  all  the  nerves  that  are  subject  to  its. 
rule. 

S.  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  But  will  not  the  irregular 
effects  produce  vibrations  of  the  nerves  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly ;  and  it  belongs  besides  to  the  nature  of 
the  activity  of  life  that  the  body  is  incessantly  thrown  into  a 
trembling  motion  by  the  most  various  vibrations  and  cir- 
culations.  I  name  both  together,  for  a  circulation  may  be 
regarded  as  a  vibration,  which  returns  on  a  different  path 
from  what  it  set  out ;  and  the  vibration  may  be  regarded  in- 
versely as  a  gyration  in  a  circle,  which  has  been  so  elongated 
that  its  shorter  diameter  becomes  inappreciable. 

S.  But  why  do  such  vibrations  so  necessarily  belong  to 
life? 

A.  You  must  first  agree  with  me,  that  a  complete  state  of 
repose  is  death. 

S.  Certainly!     Without  action  there  can  be  no  life. 

A.  And  if  the  action  of  a  body  is  not  content  to  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  universal  life  of  nature,  it  must  contain  a 
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wliole  Tariety  of  moTemouta,  which  could  only  l)o  fulfilltd 
within  the  body. 

S.  Ah,  now  I  undersfand ;  tliese  movcmonta  must  con- 
Btantly  pass  to  and  firo,  if  tlicy  are  to  remain  within  the 
body. 

A.  Just  BO.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  beatings  of 
the  pulse,  and  respiration,  are  well  known  examples  of  this. 
Again,  in  connection  with  respiration  and  tte  circulation  of 
the  blood,  there  exists  a  series  of  changes  in  the  component 
ports  of  this  liquid,  whereby  in  its  course  it  partly  receives, 
and  partly  deposits  certain  portions,  and  «ndoubtcdly  with 
changing  force,  indeed  also  with  a,  changing  quality  in  the 
effect,  since  it  is  produced  by  changing  pressure.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  body  is  preserved  by  a  series  of  forward 
and  backward  operations.  The  nerves  and  muscles  partici- 
pate in  this  preservation,  consequently  also  in  these  oscilla- 
tions. 

S.  But  all  these  oscillations  are  very  slow  in  comparisoa 
with  the  vihrations  of  tones. 

A.  l.'ertainly!  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  vibrations  also 
take  place  in  the  nerves,  very  dilicrcnt  from  those  which. 
are  the  natural  result  of  what  has  been  hero  stated.  In 
observing  the  inward  structure  of  the  uerves,  we  easily 
discover  a  dissimilitude  within  them,  in  consequence  of  wbieb 
every  operation  that  passes  through  them  must  alternately 
find  in  certain  parts  a  greater,  and  in  others  a,  smaller,  resist- 
ance; consequently,  every  continuation  of  eifccts  received 
must  happen  by  a  scries  of  alternations. 

W.  Excuse  mc.  You  here  seem  to  prove  too  much ;  for, 
as  wo  everywhere  meet  with  internal  inequahtics  in  bodies, 
which  may  be  also  seen  under  the  microscope,  we  should 
in  the  same  manner  bo  obliged  to  admit  similar  internal 
alternations  in  innumerable  operations,  indeed  almost  every- 
where in  nature. 

A.  I  by  no  means  deny  this;  but  we  have  been  led  to  it 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  thing.  In  the  present  day,  we 
are  unanimous  in  the  admission  of  internal  vibrations  in. 
light  and  heat,  which  indeed  act  incessantly  in  all  bodies,  nor 
can  we  deny  their  existence  in  the  method  by  which  electricity 
is  propagated,  whence  it  again  follows,  that  they  cannot  be 
absent  in  mngaetism,  nay,  not  even  in  chemical  efl'ecta.  To 
go  further  into  this  matter  would  indeed  lead  us  too  for  fi'Ota 
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our  aim ;  but  here  I  think  it  id  sufficient,  if  we  are  convinoed 
that  the  admission  of  an  unspeakable  variety  of  internal 
yibrations  does  not  in  any  way  stand  at  variance  with  thoee 
views  which  the  discoveries  of  our  age  have  led  us  to  acknow-^ 
ledge.  But  I  almost  fear  that  I  have  made  this  matter  too 
di£^8e,  and  therefore  wearisome  to  ouv  friend  Sophia. 

S.  You  mean  to  say,  that  you  fear  I  have  not  underBtood 
you.  To  this  I  must  answer,  that  although  several  of  the 
examples  you  mentioned  contained  somethin^^  of  which  I 
was  Ignorant,  yet  J  think  I  have  comprehen£d  enough  of 
the  vmole  connectedly,  to  enable  me  perfectly  to  follow  up 
the  subject.  But  in  order  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  be  frightened  by  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  explain  the 
difficulty  which  I  first  encountered  in  this  matter.  It 
ajppears  to  me,  that  such  an  immense  number  of  vibrationa 
must  completdiy  disturb,  and  even  destroy  one  another. 

A.  I  will  explain  the  matter  by  some  examples.  If  ytm 
throw  several  stones  simultaneously  into  stOl  water,  you  wiU 
see  the  circles  which  are  thus  produced,  cross  and  recroaa 
one  another  in  the  most  different  ways,  even  momentarily  in 
some  places  mingle  together,  but  directly  afterwards  separate 
again  into  their  previous  form.  At  the  various  points  where 
for  several  moments,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  waves  meet 
together,  neither  elevation  nor  depression  is  seen:  we  might 
imagine,  that  the  motion  of  the  waves  is  here  entirely 
eflliced ;  but  as  soon  as  the  movements  necessary  for  their 
course  through  each  other  have  elapsed,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  waves  again  appear,  each  in  its  own  position.  All 
this  shows  us,  that  the  pressure  which  produces  the  motion 
of  the  waves,  may  cross  each  other  in  the  most  different 
directions,  without  any  sort  of  confusion  being  thereby  pro- 
duced. The  distribution  of  sound  itself,  offers  the  most 
il^markable  examples  of  the  same  crossing  of  the  waves. 
What  are  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  motion  of  the 
waves  on  the  water,  are  condensation  and  rarefaction  in  the 
oscillations  of  the  air.  Now  when  you  hear  a  number  of 
simultaneous  voices  or  sounds  through  a  narrow  opening  in 
a^  wall  or  door,  the  oscillations  of  air  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion of  light,  must  first  have  crossed  one  another  in  various 
ways  in  the  narrow  opening. 

.  S.  I  perceive  that  the  meeting  of  numerous  oscillations, 
which  you  assumed  in  the  nervous  system,  is  not  an  excep- 
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tion  from  the  usual  mode  of  opcrutioa  in  nature,  but  belongs 
to  her  universal  laws.  I  am  therefore  now  much  more 
Qn:EiouG  to  bear  bow  you  can  explain,  that  some  of  the 
vibrations  which  affect  our  nerves  produce  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, others,  on  the  contrary,  unpleasant  ones. 

A.  Permit  me  to  begin  with  a  figurative  representation. 
Let  us  imagine  a  quiet  lake,  whose  smooth  surface  is  ruffled 
by  no  wind,  and  where  everything  is  still.  If  we  now 
bestow  upon  it,  for  one  moment,  Hie,  feeling,  aud  thought, 
with  the  previous  conviction  that  this  repose  dues  not  succeed 
any  violent  commotion,  would  it  not  in  this  situation  far  less 
perceive  and  enjoy  life,  than  if  there  had  been  some  previous 
motion  in  it?  Would  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feci  its  lil'e 
more  complete  and  more  powerful,  if  it  were  set  in  motion  by 
gentle  breezes,  which  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  its  parts 
60  slightly  that,  after  a  short  interval,  it  could  ilaelf  resume 
this  equilibrium,  as  often  as  it  was  disturbed  ?  But  would  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  itself  overwhelmed  and  disturbed,  if 
Etru^liag  winds  incessantly  altered  the  position  of  its  parts, 
vrithont  allowing  it  time  to  pursue  its  internal  efforts  to  obtain 
an  equilibrium. 

S.  I  understand  you.  We  lent  somewhat  of  our  own 
being  to  an  object  totally  different  &om  us,  in  order  to  see  the 
reflection  of  it  within.  The  lake  represents  our  inner  nature, 
which  feels  its  own  condition,  and  prefers  a  determined,  re- 
gulated series  of  movements,  or  a  perfect  stillness,  to  an 
irregular  variety  of  motion.  The  waves  of  tone  produce  the 
proper  regulated  agitation  in  the  too  quiet  lake. 

A.  We  naturally  do  not  understand  this  figurative  way  of 
speaking  so  literally  as  to  suppose  a  perfect  inactivity  and 
ElsgnatioD  in  our  own  inward  life. 

S.  That  is  self-evident ;  but  should  the  inward  activity  be 
too  feeble,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  should  it  be 
beneath  the  right  and  natural  proportion  in  life,  it  may 
easily  appear  to  us  to  be  a  stagnation.  I  now  perceive  that 
tones  may  draw  as  out  of  this  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  inward  movements  are  already 
too  great,  that  tones  must  increase  the  disturbance. 

A.  We  certainly  cannot  expect  any  diminution  in  the 
inward  movements  to  be  the  first  and  most  immediate  effect 
of  tones;  but  if  we  are  full  of  that  disquiet  and  coofusioa 
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within  that  results  firom  a  Tariety  of  irregular  moTements, 
fihould  not  music  exercise  a  r^olating  effect  ? 

S.  So  it  appears  to  me. 

A.  But  what  mnsic  do  you  think  has  the  greatest  power  to 
restore  quiet  and  order  to  the  troubled  inner  nature  ? 

8,  Chloral  music,  no  doubt.  But  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
see  why;  indeed,  I  now  feel  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand 
the  difference  between  this  and  other  kinds  of  music. 

A.  Perhaps  the  difference  will  appear  most  distinctly  if  we 
first  take  into  consideration  the  particular  kind  of  music 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  dLssunilar.  ^ 

S.  Which  is  that? 

A.  Do  you  know  any  music  that  consists  of  time  alone  ? 

S.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  you. 

A.  When  a  drum  is  beaten  is  not  the  same  tone  produced 
at  every  stroke  ? 

S.  Certainly. 

A.  The  music  which  is  hereby  produced  cannot,  then, 
derive  its  e£fect  from  a  succession  of  tones,  but  merely  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  allow  quicker  and  dower  beats  to  sue* 
ceed  each  other.  Now,  since  we  call  the  order  in  which  we 
allow  sounds  of  unequal  duration  and  strength  to  succeed  one 
another  rhythm  or  time,  we  must  consequently  give  the  name 
of  time-music  to  that  ^nd  of  music  which  is  produced  on  a 
drum. 

S.  I  now  perceive  wherein  choral  music  differs  from  it. 
Time  in  that  does  not  play  an  important  part ;  I  mean  to  say 
that  its  character  does  not  depend  upon  it ;  so  that  the 
beauty  and  effect  of  this  kind  of  music  proceeds  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  higher  and  deeper  tones  are  united. 
Hence  it  is  essentially  tone-music.  Time-music  and  tone- 
music  are,  therefore,  the  two  kinds  of  music  which  are  most 
distant  from  each  other,  and  between  them  lie  all  those  in 
which  both  are  imited. 

A.  Let  us  now  first  consider  the  effects  of  time-music. 
It  calls  forth  regular  movements.  How  much  it  facilitates 
the  regular  march  of  soldiers ;  no  other  music  is  necessary 
for  dsmcing  than  time-music,  although  a  mixed  music,  in 
which  the  necessary  time  for  tiie  dance  is  observed,  is  more 
agreeable.  On  the  other  hand  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
easily  tempted  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  choral  music 


8.  All  tiiis  is  true,  but  I  do  not  see  the  reason  of  tliis 
difference. 

A.  The  vibrationa  of  tones,  na  you  are  aware,  occur  so 
rapidly,  so  many  succeed  one  another  every  second,  that  nonu 
of  our  voluntary  movements  at  all  approacli  them.  Whereas 
time-movements  occur  with  far  less  rapidity,  bo  that  our 
voluntary  movements  can  generally  follow  them.  If  we  now 
consider  that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  nerves  which  sets  the 
muscles  in  motion,  we  easily  perceive  that  that  series  of  strong 
altematious  which  the  succession  of  time  in  the  tones  pro- 
duces on  the  nerves  may  influence  our  walking  and  other 
voluntary  movements, 

S.  Nothing  seemsmore  probable:  but  I  should  like  to  hare 
this  explained  by  examples,  in  which  tbe  mode  of  action  might 
be  rendered  visible. 

A.  We  will  begin  wilh  the  manner  in  which  man  walks. 
Nature  herself  has  regulated  it  sufficiently  for  common  use ; 
one  step  is  similar  to  another,  and  each  is  of  equal  duration, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  determine  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  An  equal  degree  of  progress,  with 
unvaried  thought,  and  unchanged  exterior  influences,  would 
be  the  strictest  regularity  we  could  conceive.  But  this 
uniformity  is  too  much  for  us,  and  is  fatiguing,  especially  if 
our  attention  is  only  turned  to  the  process  of  walking ;  so  that 
thought  is  fixed  on  the  process  of  walking  as  the  nearest 
object  in  view.  If  we  now  hear  a  regulated  series  of  sounds 
where  those  of  equal  duration  return  after  determined  but 
shoit  intervals,  the  nerves  arc  placed  in  accordant  vibrations, 
which  appear  to  pass  thence  to  the  muscles  of  motion.  ITie 
pace  becomes  more  animated.  I  must  repeat  that  I  here  only 
speak  of  those  coses  where  the  process  of  walking  is  the  chief 
object  of  attention.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
many  persons  walk  together.  We  may  also  add  that  the 
long-continued  repetition  of  various  irregular  sounds,  which 
in-  this  case  are  produced,  must  cause  the  most  unpleasant 
confusion.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  walking  is 
not  the  chief  object,  and  still  less  in  accordance  with  the  walk 
of  others,  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  greatest  variety  of  im- 
pressions, which,  in  their  rapidity,  produce  all  sorts  of  chaises. 
We  have  no  strong  motive  to  regulate  them  more  exactly ; 
but  if  in  the  meanwhile  we  hear  a  series  of  sounds  preserving 
a  time  suitable  to  our  pace  in  walking,  with  or  without  alter- 
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nations  in  the  tones,  it  generally  inflnencea  oor  pace,  floch 
is  my  Tiew  of  the  matter ;  but  I  have  ezpbiined  it  with  aoine 
timidity,  becanae  I  feel  that  I  hare  done  nothing  but  express 
iHiat  lies  within  oor  daily  experience. 

S.  Do  not  let  that  Tex  yoo.  We  so  often  allow  experienoes 
to  pass  by  ns  without  oor  retaining  them,  that  we  mnst  have 
a  feeling  of  sads&ction  when  we  place  them  before  ns  in  their 
connexion^  J£  I  now  understand  you  rightly^  time-mnsio 
regulates  Tdiuntary  moyements,  and  tone-musie  r^iulatea  the 
movements  of  the  soul. 

A.  You  have  certainly  here  descnDbed  that  which  eipectaDy 
ferms  their  chief  qualities ;  but  the  former  is  not  coimned  to 
ihe  r^ulation  of  voluntary  movements,  nor  is  the  latter  quite 
exdnded  from  having  a  regulating  influence  on  them. 

S.  I  feel  that  I  overlooked  much.  How  often  have  I  not 
myself  experienced  the  influence  of  time-music  on  the  mind ; 
sometimes  to  soothe  it,  and  sometimes  to  enliven  it!  And 
how  often  do  we  not  fecilitate  an  enumeration  or  *^^^atioit 
of  names  by  executing  it  in  time! 

A.  And  versification  itself  depends  on  time ;  for  althougK 
our  language  does  not  permit  of  that  kind  of  verse  whidi 
depends  on  the  length  d  syllables,  yet  we  receive  a  series  of 
impressions  corresponding  to  time  by  the  well-arranged  suc- 
cession of  syllables  more  or  less  accentuated. 

S.  But  vou  said  that  tone-music  is  not  entirely  incapable 
of  influencing  motion.     On  what  do  you  foimd  this  ? 

A.  Although  the  velocity  in  the  vibration  of  a  siogle  tone 
is  much  too  rapid  for  our  voluntary  movements  to  be  able  to 
fellow  it,  yet  the  succession  of  tones  in  a  melody  contains  a 
regulated  rising  and  falling — a  motion  similar  to  the  waves-— 
which  first  acts  on  our  minds,  but  thence  can  again  exercise 
an  influence  on  our  voluntary  movements,  which  is  directed 
in  so  many  ways,  according  to  the  disposition  of  our  minds. 
Therefore  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  some  one,  during  one  of  these 
solitary  wanderings,  where  a  man  is  quite  lost  in  himself,  and 
forgets  all  external  things,  either  sung  or  repeated  to  himself, 
in  his  quiet  thought,  the  tune  of  ''  Awake,  my  sotd,  and  toith 
■  the  8un,**  he  would  move  imconsciously  very  diflerently  than 
.  if  the  tune  which  he  related  to  himseU^  had  been  "  The  Lord 
my  pasture  shall  prepare,**  If  we  hear  the  sound  of  choral 
music  when  we  follow  a  fimeral  procession,  or  perform  any 
*  other  solemn  act,  it  appears  evident  to  me  that  the  music 


baa  an  influenco  over  our  pace  in  walking.     At  all  eventa  it   j 
is  certain  that  simple  tone-music  has  neitber  an  equally  great 
nor  a  similar  influence  on  our  voluntary  movement 

S.  Although  I  may  seem  to  interrupt  the  esplanationa  you 
are  giving  me  about  so  many  objects  that  were  not  clear  to 
me  before,  still  there  is  one  difficulty  which  continually  dis- 
tnrba  me  during  our  conversation :  you  have  certainly  shown 
that  tones  must  act  on  the  nervous  system,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  appear  to  me  that  they  must  abo  act  upon  the 
soul. 

A,  If  I  thought  that  by  this  you  required  an  explanation 
of  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  I  would  not  venture  on  an  answer ;  but  I  presume 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  what  I  can  give,  which  is 
indeed  but  little.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  understood, 
that  whatever  happens  in  the  external  world  only  reaches  oui- 
spiritual  self-conscious  being  by  sensations  which  are  awakened 
in  the  nerves. 

S.  I  have  heard  that  explained  by  Waldemar,  which  has 
clearly  proved  to  me  that  without  nerves  there  can  be  no 
sensations. 

A.  But  our  thinking  being  reacts  on  the  nerves. 

S.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  the  movements  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  soul  are  fulfiUed  by  the  nerves  in  the  body. 

A.  Yet  you  certainly  do  not  regard  these  movements  as  the 
only  ones  ? 

S.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer. 

A.  With  all  thiSj  it  must  be  well  known  to  you  that  the 
body  may  either  be  refreshed,  or  it  suffers  by  what  takes 
place  incur  thinkbg  being;  that  a  happy  frame  of  mind  may 
drive  away  the  evils  attending  the  body,  or  may  increase  its 
well-being ;  and  that  sorrow  may  cause  the  opposite  etfeot ; 
nay,  that  the  passions  especially  exercise  apDwerfulinfluenco 
on  our  bodily  health.  Where  the  activity  of  the  mind  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  natural  measure  of  strength,  it  appears 
to  prolong  lifej  on  the  coatrory,  that  exertion  of  the  mind 
called  forth  by  exterior  influences  or  immoderate  desires,  acts, 
OS  is  well  known,  in  a  prejudicial  manner  on  tbo  body. 

S.  You  are  right ;  ul  Uiese  things  oro  well  known  ;  but  I 
do  not  clearly  aee  their  application. 

A.  The  impression  which  is  made  on  us  by  etrong  passions. 
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by  great  and  long-eontinued  mental  exertions,  and  in  a  i^ 
markable  degree,  by  strong  external  influences,  is  produced 

•  'with  less  power  by  the  weaker  active  forces,  although  they 
are  not  on  that  account  imperceptible  to  the  observer.  Evety 
action  that  is  thus  called  forth  in  the  nerves  strives  to  prolong 
itself,  and  if  continued  in  a  one-sided  manner,  may  lead  to  the 
utmost  lassitude ;  but,  mingled  with  a  variety  of  others,  it  may 
produce  upon  us  a  more  or  less  annoying  disquiet,  which  is 
principally  felt  by  a  want  of  inward  repose,  a  desire  after 
what  might  be  called  a  spiritual  calm. 

S.  lliat  is  true.  Who  has  not  frequently  experienced 
this! 

A.  It  is  then  evident  that  our  spiritual  being  incessantly 
produces  peculiar  conditions  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  we 
nave  already  seen,  inversely,  that  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  is  felt  by  our  spiritual  being.  Now,  if  anything  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  nervous  system  which  would  be  agree* 
able  to  the  rational  being  within  us,  if  it  could  be  aware  of  its 
own  present  need,  ought  not  that  to  ajGPord  us  the  most  delightful 
enjoyment.     Imagine  our  spiritual  being,  after  it  is  inwardly 

.  <»nnected  with  our  body,  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the 
various  relations  of  life,  about  to  lose  itself  therein.  And  let 
us  suppose  an  excellent  piece  of  choral  music,  which  concealed 

'  the  most  charming  harmonies  of  thought,  were  to  set  the 
nerves  in  a  series  of  regular  vibrations, — would  not  then  this 
soul-body,  lately  so  disturbed  and  confUsed  (by  one  of  its 
names  alone  we  dare  not  here  designate  the  recipient  being,) 
be  hereby  led  to  a  regulated,  reasonable  activity  ?    Must  not 

'  this  feeling  of  inward  harmony,'  so  free  from  effort,  and  which 
relieves  the  previous  anxiety  and  disturbance,  seem  a  high 
and  heavenly  rest  ? 

S.  It  appears  that  you  will  not  grant  this  effect  to  any 
music  but  the  simple  tone-music  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  however,  mean  this.  I  only  took  the 
least  intricate  example  first.  It  is  true  that  this  less  compli- 
cated music,  in  consequence  of  its  nature,  has  a  peculiar 
power  to  dissolve  our  inward  disturbance ;  but  this  quality  is 

.  not  excluded  from  the  music  which  combines  both  kinds,  nor 
is  music  confined  alone  to  this  aim.  What  an  extensive 
fiphere  of  action  stands  open  to  the  more  varied  means  of 
combined  music !     Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  attempt  to 

.  determine  the  limits  of  either  of  these  species  of  activity. 
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The  purpose  of  our  conversation  doea  not  require  it,  and  it 
is  fortunBt«  for  me,  eince  my  limited  knowledge  would  be 
quite  inadequate  to  the  task. 

S.  Nor  aiiould  I,  perhaps,  bo  able  to  follow  you  much 
further ;  for,  I  am  sorry  lo  say.  I  have  never  pursued  music  to 
any  groat  depth,  though  I  have  always  been  fond  of  it.  Some 
blame,  perhaps,  may  be  attached  to  the  method  of  instruction 
pursued.  Por  it  appears  to  me  that  I  should  have  learned 
more,  if  I  had  not  been  taught  what  far  suiyassed  my  powers, 
and  the  time  that  I  was  able  to  bestow  on  it. 

A.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  oiten  aa 
obstacle  to  a  desirable  progress.  Music  is  so  connected  with. 
our  nature  that  all  ought  to  be  led  to  enjoy  it,  as  much  as  the 
development  and  application  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind 
will  permit  it.  Perhaps  preparations  ought  to  be  made 
long  before  it  is  usual  to  giTB  instruction  in  music.  We 
might  exercise  children  early,  and  generally  during  playtime, 
by  moving,  counting,  reciting,  Sec.,  in  time.  We  might  cer- 
tainly also  teach  most  children  how  to 'produce  time-music, 
and  bring  the  subject  nearer  to  their  understandings,  by 
letting  some  of  thera  dance,  or  perfonn  other  exercises 
accordingly,  so  that  the  performance  might  alternate  among 
them.  As  many  as  possible  might  also  be  led  to  execute 
tone-music  of  a  simple  nature,  and  with  instruments  which 
are  the  most  easily  managed.  I  need  hardly  mention  the 
desirableness  of  an  inartificial  instruction  in  singing,  but 
which  must  not  on  that  account  be  opposed  to  the  rules 
of  art.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding may  be  far  better  adapted  to  form  diatinguidied 
artists.  But  where  there  are  traces  of  great  talent  we  can 
always  take  the  proper  measures  in  sufficient  time.  I 
believe  that,  by  a  strange  misunderstanding,  the  great  claims 
which  cottnoisseurs  can  now  with  justice  make  upon  artists, 
are  often  principally  regarded,  at  the  commencement  of 
instructive  music,  whilst  nevertheless  most  people  neither 
possess  talents  to  become  artists,  nor  can  they  make  it  the 
object  of  their  lives.  Instruction  in  music  ought  not  to  be 
pursued  with  most  people  beyond  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling 
for  tones  and  for  taste,  which  can  be  acquired  by  a  dedication 
of  a  moderate  period  of  time ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  can 
be  made  with  real  benefit  to  do  more  than  execute  a  piece  of 
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miflieof  aitBBr^wmplekiiid.  To  lead  them  to  pcrfrrm  utaflfc 
ii  1)ejond  &ar  satoal  talent^  while  tliey  do  not  perlmpi 
bring  to  perfection  what  is  more  ndtaible  to  titesr  «apftoitiei^ 
is  a  ^reat  waste  of  powers,  yet  tins  mistake  is  aot  aofy 
oonmntled  in  the  mnsiofll  hcanbh  of  ediaartiea^  Bitt  j^on  sni 
■sem  to  have  sereial  qoestioiis  to  ask. 

fl.  I  do  not  Temember  any  at  this  moment.  IttotiAy. 
ftr  hanng  answered  my  qae0Aom  so  explioidy.  Wlien  I 
taave  had  time  to  think  over  the  matter,  I  shall,  pei^kape,  try 
your  patience  again,  for  yoa  aeem  to  lunre  led  me  mto  a 
totally  ££Qerent  mode  of  representation  than  what  I  rececred 
Bom  t3ie  first  oonrersation. 

W.  That  is  esaotly  whatt  streok  me  wifli  m^  amprisei, 
Bst  1  was  ansoQS  not  to  mterrupi  43ie  ^onverHation.  Ym 
hrre  entnrefy  altered  ^be  svstem,  my  idear  friend. 

A.  I  do  m>t,  however,  think  hmx. 

W.  IKdyott  not  assmne  thrtt  the  Bcwsitifidis  ReawmiftMit 
fls&rns  it  IS  comprehended  by  the  imaginatian? 
'  A.  1  do  not  deny  it. 

"W.  But  you  now  represent  the  •efEbetcf  the  Baaotifiil  xn 
fte  art  tf  mosic  as  a  bodily  infinence. 

A.  I  can  no  more  deny  Ihis  than  the  oflier,  and  I  do  xuit 
know  how  an  infinence  conveyed  Ihrou^  the  senses  oan  be 
mJjx  spiritual. 

W.  You  were  a  spiritualist  in  youth,  and  you  are  now  a 
materialist    This  seems  an  important  change. 

A.  I  was  both  a  spiritualist  and  materiidist  then,  s»  now. 

W.  Tou  must  explain  this. 

A.  That  is  only  a  reasonable  demand.  But  I  foresee  that 
it  win  lead  us  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  meaning  of  all 
cur  views  of  nature.  I  therdbre  propose  that  we  do  not  con- 
finae  our  discourse  this  evening ;  it  might  be  fiitiguing  to  all, 
lifter  such  a  long  conversation. 

S.  But  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  Btm  much  to  tell  ns 
about  the  Beautiful,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 

A  Do  not  be  anxious  with  respect  to  tmit.  If  we  are  to 
4Kmtinue  our  discussion  on  the  Beautiful,  we  must  consider 
Slow  nature  acts  wlien  she  produces  something  which  we  call 
3)eautiful ;  and  for  tins  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
£)rm  a  clear  conception  to  ourselves  of  the  spiritual  in  nature. 
It  lias  already  hecome  evident  that  we  ought  properly  to  hove 
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derived  our  examination  of  the  influence  of  tones  on  our 
movements,  and  in  connection  with  this,  on  our  frame  of  mind, 
from  a  deeper  source.  Yet  I  do  not  regret  that  it  has  so 
happened,  as  it  will,  peiliape,  appear  that  in  this  manner  we 
can  best  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  matter,  which  might  easily  occupy  most  of  the  evenings 
we  are  able  to  pass  together. 


2b2 


TWO  CHAPTERS 

ON  THJI 

NAIDBAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFDL. 


I  HAYS  alratdy  preieiited  the  fondamental  fhonghii  of  the  inqidries 
wliich  are  here  oommimicated,  in  my  dialogue  on  the  origin  of  the  plea- 
■me  we  deriTe  from  tonea,  and  I  have  repoited  them  on  aeferal  oocasiQiie 
•faioe,  with  iome  freih  hinta  and  exphmationa.  By  thia  it  will  be  aeen, 
tiiat  the  aobject  haa  engaged  my  attention  for  many  yean  paat,  but  I  do 
not  the  leia  fed  that  both  the  present  fragment,  aa  weU  aa  the  continna. 
tloa  whidi  I  hope  to  gire,  refer  to  a  sabject  whidi  haa  been  so  little 
elaborated,  that  it  most  remain  Tery  imperfect ;  and  even  if  it  ahonld  gain 
the  approbation  of  those  who  are  competent  to  jndge,  it  mnat  etill  be 
ngumd.  aa  only  a  foeble  commencement  of  an  extenaiTe  eeries  of 
mearehea^  which  cannot  be  completed  by  any  one  person* 


I. 

§  1.  When  we  make  mathematical  figures  and  formulas 
for  the  use  of  science,  we  produce  somethmg  which  bears  an 
acknowledged  stamp  of  beauty.  The  same,  though  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  occurs  in  our  experiments  for  &e  discoveiy 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  These  facts,  concerning  two  different 
branches  of  science,  might  appear  at  a  hasty  glance  to  have 
but  a  slight  connection  in  common,  but  upon  a  closer  investi- 
gation, we  perceive  that  they  are  on  the  contrary  very  inti- 
mately connected,  and  that  the  explanation  of  this  matter  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  tasks  of  natural  science.  In  an  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem,  the  importance  of  natural  science  for 
general  education,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  acknow- 
ledged, will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light;  and  though  the 
first  experiment  may  be  far  from  satisfactory,  it  will,  neverthe- 
less, have  pointed  out  an  important  task  to  be  performed  for 
the  sake  of  higher  culture,  which  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

§  2.  Our  inquiry  does  not  commence  with  determining  the 


nature  of  beauty;  but,  pursuant  to  the  pioeeedings  of  experi- 
mental BkiU,  we  must  aeai'ch  and  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
something  ia  produced,  which  satisfies  the  sense  of  beautj.  It 
is  evident  that  we  must  begin  with  those  objects  which  caa 
be  most  easily  penetrated,  namely,  mathematical  figures ; 
but  beauty  in  these  ia  so  simple,  so  little  developed,  so 
elementary,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  this  expression,  that  to 
many  we  might  seem  to  be  searching  for  beauty  where  it  does 
not  exist.  The  method  in  which  we  proceed  with  our  con- 
tinued inquiry  must  justify  us  from  such  a  contradiction. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  here  to  answer  provisionally,  that,  in 
daily  speech,  the  moat  simple  forms  which  agree  with  good 
taste  are  not  called  beautiful,  unless  they  are  placed  in  direct 
-opposition  with  something  ugly ;  just  as  the  most  simple  and 
^nerally  received  truths  are-  not  distinguished  as  being 
reasonable,  if  no  contrast  demands  it, 

§  3.  Every  one  must  feel,  that  lines  and  figures  which 
express  thought,  the  stra^ht  line,  the  circle,  and  figures 
formed  of  straight  lines  of  equal  size,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye; 
but  tliis  is  felt  most  strongly  and  decidedly  when  they  are 
■compared  with  careless  scribbled  strokes. 

§  4.  We  need  only  observe  vitix  accuracy  this  mental 
■esperience,  to  be  convinced  that  the  greater  satisfaction  wo 
derive  fi^m  the  contemplation  of  figures  which  express 
thoughts,  is  not  produced  by  thinking,  but  is  connected  with 
the  direct  apprehension  of  the  thing.  It  is  an  inward  sensa- 
tional apprehension,  a  mental  perception.  We  are  not  aston- 
ished to  find  this  harmony  between  reason  and  sense,  as  they 
both  spring  from  the  same  high  origin. 

§  5.  Every  apparent  object,  however  simple,  contains  a 
■variety  (we  may  almost  say,  an  infinity)  of  thoughts,  which 
thought  must  elaborate  by  separation,  union,  and  arrange- 
ment, before  it  can  grasp  it  in  its  oneness.  Perception,  on 
the  other  hand,  receives  an  impression  fit)m  it  as  oneness, 
and  therefore  complete,  strong,  and  clear;  but  not  wiih  the 
penetrating  conBciousness  of  ^o  inward  nature  of  the  thing, 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  thought. 

§  6.  When  we  represent  a  mathematical  line  or  figure, 
whether  it  is  only  for  inward  perception,  or  also  for  the  outer 
sense,  we  let  ourselves  be  determined  by  a  thought,  without 
at  the  moment  turning  our  attention  to  its  development;  but 
that  «hich  is  represented,  nevertheless,  contains  the  espression 
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of  an  tiie  tiMra^ts  nU  di  h«ve  beoi  dioted  daring  the  deve- 
kpment.  W1&  we  represent  the  straiglit  line,  our  tKnwgkt 
is  merely  turned  to  the  oneness  of  the  meetion.  But  il^  en 
die  contrary,  we  submit  that  whach  is  represented  to  lellee- 
tbn,  it  is  maiufest  tiiat  theie  is  a  snnihurity  of  each  part,  cy» 
the  smaDest,  witii  the  whole;  the  capability  of  am  infiaite 
prc^ongation;  simj^  miconnected  motion;  die  shoileflt  dis- 
tance between  two  points;  the  fundamental  measme  foar  afl 
extension.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  haye  panted  out  the  inward 
Tariety  of  the  straight  line.  Since  brevity,  which  nniat  be 
our  law  here,  will  not  allow  us  more  than  mte  eircamataiitial 
explanation  of  this  kind,  we  will  sdect  an  object  which  otten 
a  simple  and  abundant  cause  for  the  derelopment  of  tiftoi^A. 

§  7.  An  know  that  the  circle  may  be  described  as  a  line 
which  is  eyerywhere  equally  distant  from  a  giren  pcunt.  It 
is  also  weU  Imown,  what  a  variety  of  properties  hare  been 
diBCOvered  in  this  figure  by  geometry.  Aiqong  these  ia  its 
Infinite  symmetry.  To  which  ever  part  of  the  drcumfierenee 
we  may  turn  our  attention,  a  perfectly  conrespondii]^  part 
may  be  presented  exactly  opposite;  eyery  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  drde,  divides  it  into  two  perfeolly 
equal  parts;  two  diameters  divide  it  into  two  corresponding 
portions ;  nowhere  can  a  line  be  drawn  without  the  possibility 
of  drawing  another  in  exact  correspondence  in  an  opposite 
position.  We  further  see,  that  the  arch  is  the  measure  for 
the  inclination  of  the  radii ;  that  the  circumference  is  infi- 
nitely divided,  but  at  every  point  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and 
that  it  incloses  a  greater  surface  than  any  other  line.  This 
enumeration,  incomplete  as  it  is,  will  be  sufficient  to  lead  our 
attention  to  the  copious  thoughts  which  are  expressed  in  the 
circle. 

§  8.  Geometry,  as  is  known,  proves  that  these  properties 
are  not  accidentally  collected  into  the  circle,  but  are  the 
necessary  result  of  its  fundamental  determination;  that  the 
distances  of  the  circumference  from  the  centre,  must  be 
everywhere  equally  great.  This  necessary  connection  will 
not  however  be  deduced  from  the  fundamental  thought  without 
the  aid  of  perception,  so  that  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  the 
other  thoughts  lie  in  the  fundamental  thought,  but  rather 
that  they  belong  to  it.  Were  we  to  begin  with  any  one  of 
the  properties  of  the  circle,  we  might  from  it,  though  fi:^- 
quently  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  arrive  at  all  the  rest.     It 


is  therefore  luirdlf  posnilile  to  fiiul  on  expression  which  woul 
represent  a  thoug;ht  of  which  we  could  eay,  that  all  those 
thou^ts  were  contiiined  in  it ;  but  we  have  a  perfect  kuowledgo 
that  the  circle,  which  is  apprehended  by  intuitive  perception, 
constitutes  a  ecracss  of  thought.  When  the  apprehensioa  of 
reason  s{:^Topria.tce  this  oneness  of  thought  whicD  is  expressed 
in  the  perception,  wo  have  the  idea  of  the  thing.  And  in 
.  general  lerma  we  nuiy  say,  the  idea  of  a  thing  is  the  oneneea 
of  thoii^t  esprci^ed  in  it,  when  apprehended  by  reason, 
though  as  a  perception.  We  therefore  cannot  of  course  pos- 
sess the  idea  without  preparatory  thought,  nor  without  tho 
comprebenaiou  of  the  thought  in  the  perception.  The  impoS' 
sibility  of  cxprcBBing-  the  idea  by  a  simple  expression,  ooos 
not  prevent  our  having  a  clear  apprehension ;  but  it  requires 
a  higher  mental  exercise  than  tho  apprehension  of  usual 
scientific  concept  ion  9. 

g  9.  Now  although  wo  cannot  apprehend  ideas,  as  ideM, 
wi&out  the  exercise  of  resBon,  yet  tho  presence  of  ideea  is 
ftit  in  perception,  which  is  understood  by  the  common  origin 
of  rational  and  perceptive  nature.  (§  4.)  This  mode  of 
understanding  it,  is  however  only  a  general  apprehension  of 
the  case.     We  must  show  /tow  it  is  in  what  follows. 

§  10.  The  beautiful,  conRcquently,  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  thing,  in  proportion  as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  perception. 

§11.  The  idea  is  a  oneness,  containing  a  rich  variety, 
which  is  not  oceidental,  but  has  its  being  in  the  peculiar 
development  of  the  idea.  We  express  the  same  thing  only 
in  other  words,  when  wo  cull  thu  a  self-devflopment,  and 
when  wo  see  in  it  a  self-legislation,  in  which,  consequently, 
freedom  and  determination  oro  uuited.  therefore  character. 

§  \'i.  Syramelry  alone,  which  represents  no  other  thought 
but  i^ymmetry,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  beauty. 
The  figure  g  by  no  meaas  satisfies  the  eye,  whereas  the  figuro 
25  produces  a  pleasing  impression.  One  part  of  the  figure 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other,  but  its  antltj^pe,  us  it 
were ;  tho  object,  and  its  Tefiection.  The  one  half  is  Uie  same 
as  the  other,  but  in  the  form  of  opposites.  We  here  see  thu 
same  opposition  as  between  the  thought  of  the  thinking 
being,  nnd  thought  viewed  as  something  that  is  thought. 
Opposites,  and  union  of  opposites.  Thus  tho  fundamental 
fam  of  thought  meets  our  perception  in  symmetry,* 

lUi  proilnni  dibd;  ijmmetrkal  figaicg  o(  different  kinds,  by 
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§  13.  The  symmetry  we  here  speak  of  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind.  Besides  this  first  order  of  symmetry,  there  are  many 
higher  and  more  involved  symmetries.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  the  position  of  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  m 
the  leaves  which  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another,  we  see 
83rmmetry  of  the  first  order ;  those  growing  alternately,  whose 
stalks  preserve  nearly  the  same  perpendicular  plane,  belong 
already  to  a  more  composite  order ;  the  alternations,  however, 
frequently  do  not  occur  in  the  same  plane,  but  the  positions 
of  the  leaves  must  have  accomplished  a  circular  path  before 
an  opposition  is  completed.  We  know  that  the  number  of 
the  leaves  which  belong  to  such  circular  paths,  is  in  many 
cases  very  determined,  and  that  it  only  depends  on  our  want 
of  perfect  knowledge  if  we  do  not  always  detect  it. 

^  1 4.  In  every  figure  which  otherwise  expresses  an  entire 
thought,  the  symmetry  is  subordinate  to  the  whole,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  is  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  it  does  not 
indeed  appear  as  if  it  were  independent,  but  it  does  not  on 
that  account  lose  its  great  signification ;  it  reveals  to  ns  the 
inward  harmony  of  the  idea,  which  itself  represents  the 
harmony  of  reason. 

§  15.  It  will  now  be  easily  understood,  that  a  figure  which 
certainly  represents  a  thought,  but  with  an  arbitrary  addi- 
tion, does  not  satisfy  our  sense  of  beauty;  the  inward  har- 
mony is  disturbed  by  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  completely 
inequilateral  triangle ;  on  the  other  hand,  another  thought 
which  still  admits  of  symmetry,  may  be  inoculated  into  the 
fundamental  thought,  which  may  be  seen,  among  other  in- 
stances, in  the  isosceles  triangle. 

§  16.  After  this  glance  into  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  developed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
simple  forms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  once  more  to  the 
circle,  and  to  represent  its  properties  in  expressions  which 
most  nearly  point  to  the  idea  of  the  same ;  in  this  manner  we 
carry  our  example  as  near  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  that  which 

doubling  a  piece  of  paper^  and  describing  some  arbitrary  strokes  along 
the  folded  line ;  for  instance,  a  name,  which  we  prick  on  the  paper  with  a 
needle,  without  unfolding  it.  If  we  afterwards  unfold  it,  we  see,  within,  a 
symmetrical  figure  on  both  sides  of  the  fold.  The  impression  is  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  little  holes  have  elevated  borders 
on  one  side ;  but  the  inequality  is  easily  removed  by  a  very  sharp  knife. 
On  that  side  where  the  folded  lines  are  elevated,  we  see  the  same  thing,  but 
the  strokes  of  the  pen  have  here  a  disturbing  influence. 


cannot  be  expressed.  If  we  first  proceed  from  the  centre, 
we  obtain  the  most  perfect  representation  on  a  plane,  of  an 
espresaioa  of  activity  tending  towards  oil  sides,  aud  checked 
in  no  direction.  If  we  pursue  a  point  which  passes  along 
the  circumference,  we  see  an  infinite  onenesa  in  an  infinite 
change.  If  we  view  the  relation  between  its  inward  and 
outward  condition,  we  find  that  its  contents  are  greater  than, 
with  unchanged  extent  of  boundary,  could  possibly  exist  in 
any  other  form.  If  we  regard  the  development  of  the 
thought,  wc  have  an  inward  symmetry  with  the  moat  entire 
absence  of  all  opposil«a.  It  appears  in  such  oneness,  so 
defined,  with  such  completeness  and  inward  harmony,  that 
it  represents  to  us  a  little  definite  world,  an  image  of  the 
world,  80  far  as  this  can  be  given  on  a  plane,  and  with  such 
simple  means ;  we  might  eay,  that  it  is  the  most  elementary 
image  of  the  world.  The  ancients  justly  called  it  tho  most 
perfect  of  all  figures  (on  a  plane  surface,  of  courae). 

If  we  compare  the  circle,  as  it  appears  amidst  the  union  of 
the  forces  of  the  world,  with  the  higher  developed  forms  of 
beauty,  then  it  remains  faint ;  hut  if,  as  is  requisite,  we  keep 
thought  apart  from  all  that  variety,  and  permit  the  circle  to 
dwell  in  the  region  of  thought  which  we  have  separated  for  the 
benefit  of  our  first  contemplation,  our  views  will  find  assent, 

§  17.  Nature  frequently  produces  tho  same  forms  as  thoso 
which  have  been  framed  by  our  thoi^hts.  In  crystals,  nature 
exhibits  those  forms  which  are  bounded  by  lines  and  planes ; 
the  circle  is  displayed  in  waves ;  the  parabola  in  the  fountain ; 
tho  hyperbola  in  Chladni's  acoustic  figures,  and  so  on.  In 
this  manner  we  again  meet,  in  nature,  with  what  was  created 
by  our  own  thought ;  what  were  thoughts  within  us,  are, 
without  us,  laws  of  nature.  We  become  most  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  this,  by  a  universal  contemplation  of  the  whole  of 
natural  science.  It  is  there  shown,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
arc  the  laws  of  reason,  that  indeed  the  whole  of  nature  is  the 
revelation  of  eternal  living  reason,* 

*  1  Lave  eadesvoiiretl  to  repreaml  this  in  my  introdnclioQ  to  Nataril 
Philosophy  (Copenhagen,  1811),  of  oliich  there  Uui  improved  tnuisUtioa 
in  Schweigger'a  Joanwl  for  1822,  vol.  36,  p.  ISB.  One  of  tLe  chief 
points  in  proof  of  tbe  shore  ii,  that  we  are  able,  by  thought,  to  deduce  tnna 
known  lawi  of  nature,  other*,  which  are  actually  again  found  h  j  experience  i 
and  that  if  tliii  doei  not  occur,  we  generally  discover  In  what  manner  we 
hate  drawn  a  false  concloiba.  Hence  «e  perceive,  that  the  same  lawB  of 
thought,  by  wliioh  wb  bare  made  oar  EOnclmioni,  aJso  prevail  in  oatore. 
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§  18.  Nature,  howerer^  cbes  n«C  coafiBe  bfirsctf  to  the 

Soductioa  of  mere  mathematieal  fonas.  She  adlda  &ar  Biore. 
ow  this  happens,  and  how  this  aets,  we  will  cooeadest,  in 
aefne  of  the  insiaaiceft  which  apfear  t&  tm  moat  ea»y  €^  eoifr 
prdiension. 

§  19.  If  we  throw  &  stoiiie  usto  stiQ  waiter,  tad  fblLom  witb 
oixff  eje  the  circle  of  waTes  whidi  is,  |HrodiuBed»  tJiA  ioipieS' 
skm  at  fffice  teaches  us  that  we  have  not  ajkoie  ti>  do  with 
■lere  circles,,  bat  that  these  aie  exhibited  to^  us  ia  a  osof 
ecctric  progress  of  eleyations  and  depressions.  We  hmve  not 
passiye  but  mofnug  f<zarms  before  u&  A.  dosec  inrveatigpj^ 
shows  OS  that  the  -parijoDS  more  in  their  own  cireular  path, 
or  in  yibratiansi,.  so  that  what  meets  the  eye  is  tbe  lesiik  «£ 
iimiimerable  inwaxd  movements.  The  bssoa  i»vestiytifl« 
abo  shows,  that  all  these  happen  aceordiag  to  umr^trsal  hen 
ctf  nature. 

§  20.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  eo-c^iesatioii  of  the 
rest  of  nature  with  those  effects  which  are  mfi9;elj  the  cease- 
queace  of  ihe  expansion  of  movements^  It  is  a  ligt^^^  aa  it 
were,  beamii^  in  from  the  rest  of  nature.  Th«  bdj^tncfis  it 
the  expanse  of  water,,  the  Tarietj  d^  light  and  ^adowia  the 
pcHiioiis  of  the  waves,  the  "p^j  of  colour  produced  by  the 
motion,  give  a  life  and  completi^ess  to  the  whole^  wrhick  was 
wanting  in  ma^tematLeal  figures.  This  varie^,  addied  to  the 
original  effect,  must  not  l^  compared  with  u&at  witk  which 
an  ol^^'ect  is  often  arbitrarily  ad^xmed.  It  belongs  to  tbe  CQa* 
nection  of  reason  peculiar  to  nature,  that  there  is  &  ki^ber 
unity  in  all  these  effects,  which  nature  thus  combines* 

The  question  why  aU  nature  is  not  beautiful  obtrudea  itself 
here,  but  its  answer  must  be  postponed  to  the  continuation 
of  the  researches. 

§  21.  A  still  greater  variety  arises  from  the  mutual  cross- 
ings of  the  circles  c^  the  waves ;  where  elevated  circles  of 
waves  cross  each  other,  a  greater  elevation  is  produced  *  and 
where  depressed  circles  meet,  ag^reater  depression  ensues; 
but  where  depression  encounters  elevation,  a  balance  is  per- 
ceived. These  may  often  please  us  by  a  g^at  variety,  when, 
nevertheless^  the  arrangement  is  imper^ptihle.  W.  Weber 
has  given  an  experiment  in  which  a  remarkable  vaziefy 
springs  from  one  thoi^ht.  An  elHptical  bowl  is  filled  wid^ 
quicksilver,  and  a  succession  of  drops  of  quicksilTer  are 
allowed  to  fidl  into  one  of  the  foci,  by  which  a  succession  €£ 
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circular  waves  are  formed.  "Where  these  hit  the  sidea,  they 
are  repelled  in  such  a  manner  that  each  wave-radius,  after  the 
repulsion,  receives  a  direction,  towards  the  other  focua,  Thua 
by  the  repulsion  a  new  centre  is  produced  in  the  waves,  so 
that  now  the  surface  is  filled  up  with  two  perfectly  aimilarly 
constituted  systems  of  waves.  By  the  intepsectioa  of  these 
waves  new  curvea  are  formed,  replete  with  differences,  yet 
with  the  clear  stamp  of  one  law.  In  this  variety  the  un- 
avoidable altiirnatton  of  light  and  shadow  brings  with  it  a 
new  variety,  no  less  accordant  with  this  law,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  thought  as  strougly  as  the  curveB.  A  delinea- 
tion certainly  gives  an  iuatruetive  idea  of  this  variety,  but 
yet  the  sight  of  the  activity  itself  is  infinitely  more  beautiful; 
for  the  motion,  and  the  consequent  flashes  of  light,  cannot 
be  given  by  any  delineation. 

§  32.  Acoustic  figures  exhibit  another  remarkable  agree* 
nient  of  natural  effects,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  must  appear 
infinitely  various,  while  in  reality  they  still  derive  tlieir  origin 
from  one  fundamental  thought  in  nature.  The  plate  whrch 
is  strewed  with  dust,  exhibits  to  the  eye  divisions  and  figures 
determined  by  law,  consequently,  forms  with  the  stamp  of 
thought.  But  it  is  only  when  the  vibrations  produce  figures 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  that  the  ear  is  also  gratified  by 
the  impressions  which  we  receive  from  them  through  the  air. 
The  one  sense  thus  also  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  other, 
with  reference  to  the  impression  of  beauty. 

§  23.  The  most  simple  laws  iiy  which  the  relations  of  tones 
affect  us  agreeably  or  disagreeably,  arc  so  well  known,  that  I 
need  only  refer  t^  them  at  present.  Every  one  knows  that 
only  those  relations  of  tones  are  agreeable  which  can  ba 
expressed  by  very  small  numbers,  or  by  such  greater  ones  aa 
are  composed  from  the  sraoller  ones  in  a  mode  easy  of  com. 
prehension.  The  same  relations  of  tones  arc  also  those  which 
arc  most  easily  comprehended  and  rccogniiu.'d  by  our  senses; 
indeed,  where  it  is  a  question  of  the  meeting  of  very  few 
tones,  the  ease  of  comprehension  and  the  pleasure  bestowed 
seem  perfectly  to  coiucide.  It  is  no  less  well  known  that 
the  order  in  which  tones  of  unequal  duratiou  follow  one 
another — that  ia  to  say,  rhythm — obeys  the  moat  simple  lavra 
of  numbers.  But  in  the  combinations  of  tones  which  are 
composed,  where  dissonances  ore  employed,  and  where  these 
arc  again  resolved,  we  may  venture  to  make  the  remark,  in 
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general,  that  the  commencement  of  the  dissonances  allows  us 
to  feel  a  want  of  totality  which  is  supplied  by  the  tones 
through  which  dissonances  are  resolved.* 

§  24.  But  when  we  have  become  convinced  that  certain 
thoughts  and  relations  form  the  essence  of  the  beauty  of 
tones,  it  will  then  be  justly  demanded,  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered evident  how  it  is  that  tones  can  produce  such  great 
effects  on  the  senses.  With  regard  to  this,  it  must  first  be 
shown  generally  that  certain  harmonies  may  promote  effects, 
and  certain  discords  oppose  them;  it  must  afterwards  be 
shown  that  this  may  be  applied  to  the  living  being. 

§  25.  It  is  well  known  that  strings  which  yield  similar 
tones  when  thrown  into  vibration,  exhibit  the  remarkable 
condition,  that  if  one  of  them  be  struck,  the  other,  as  if  of  its 
own  accord,  sounds  with  it ;  but  that  strings  which  produce 
different  tones  do  not  exhibit  this  condition,  unless  one,  while 
it  is  subdivided  into  certain  smaller  sounding  portions,  should 
perhaps  yield  a  harmony.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
vibrations  in  one  string  should  awaken  similar  ones  in  the 
other ;  for  the  vibrating  string  causes  the  air,  and  all  parts 
which  are  in  connection  with  it,  to  tremble,  and  this  may 
again  affect  the  reposing  string;  but  we  are  surprised  that 
t£as  communication  is  not  exhibited  when  the  strings  yield 
a  tone  which  would  produce  discord.  The  effects  must  occur 
in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other.  And  such  is  the 
case ;  the  effects  do  occur ;  but  in  the  first  instance,  we  have 
a  series  of  effects  in  which  the  one  part  strengthens  the 
other ;  in  the  last,  on  the  contrary,  they  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  Let  us  imagine  two  extended  strings,  which  are 
similar  in  all  respects ;  when  they  are  curved,  they  will  vibrate 
with  equal  velocity,  even  should  they  not  be  equally  forcibly 
curved ;  for  the  greater  the  curve,  so  much  the  greater,  in- 
deed, is  the  moving  force ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  much  the 
longer  is  the  path  which  each  vibrating  portion  has  to  pass 
through.     If,  therefore,  one  of  two  such  strings  is  struck,  at 

*  As  the  fdndamental  principles  of  the  relations  between  consonant 
and  dissonant  tones  are  treated  in  so  many  books  of  instructions^  I  hare 
only  alluded  to  them  here.  On  the  other  hand^  I  would  have  willingly 
spoken  of  the  comparison  which  my  ingenious  friend,  C.  S.  Weiss,  has 
instituted  between  the  proportionate  dimensions  in  crystals,  and  the 
relative  conditions  of  harmonies  (Eroceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin 
for  1818  and  1819,  pp.  227— -241),  if  this  could  have  been  done  at  pre- 
cent,  without  entering  too  diffusely  into  crystallography. 
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each  ribration  it  will  give  a  b!ow  in  one  directdoa  to  the  air, 
and  to  the  intermediate  parts  connecting  the  other  strings, 
which  shonk  will  thus  communicate  itself  to  the  other  strings. 
By  this  means  an  extremely  small  yihration  is  produced  in 
this  string,  but  exactly  of  the  same  duration  as  that  of  tlie 
first;  when  thereupon  the  first  inakeB  a  backward  vibration, 
the  other  will  also  partly  turn  hack,  in  consequence  of  its 
own  tension,  and  the  motion  that  it  has  thus  received;  partly 
it  will  receive  a  new  impression,  caused  by  the  first,  which 
will  fevour  its  motion,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner,  a  series 
of  small  vibrating  blows  are  produced  in  the  other  string, 
which,  taken  separately,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
tone  recognizable  to  the  ear,  but  whose  whole  sum  is  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  accord- 
ance in  the  vibrations  be  lost,  then  the  atmospheric  blow  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  string  will  certainly  call  forth  vibra- 
tions in  the  other ;  but  these  will  occur  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  often  encounter  blows  which  go  exactly  ogainat  their 
motion,  and  therefore  will  arrest  the  action  which  has  com- 
menced, so  that  no  important  sum  of  efiects  is  apparent. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  well  known,  but  was  necessarily 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  the  connection. 

§  2G.  This  condition  in  the  strings  is  unscientifically  desig- 
nated as  sympathy ;  and  science  may  very  well  admit  this 
name,  though  not  if  it  is  to  designate  an  incomprehensible, 
obscure  force  in  nature,  "We  cannot  object  to  this  name, 
because  the  effect  appears  to  be  one-atded ;  for  the  string  which 
causes  another  to  vibrate,  itself  receives  from  it  counter- 
effects,  by  which,  if  ever  so  Httle,  it  is  supported  in  its  own 
vibrations,  as  its  effects  on  what  surrounds  it  are  also 
supported  by  the  other  string.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  other 
string  is  discordant,  it  will  exercise  a  disturbing  reaction  on 
the  vibrations  of  the  first,  equally  feeble,  indeed,  hut  on  that 
account  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  as  nothing.  If  the 
string  had  sensation,  it  would  then  feel  its  being  and  action  ele- 
vated by  the  harmony  of  the  other,  and  enfeebled  and  disturbed 
by  its  discord.  In  the  first  case,  therefore,  its  feeling  of  life 
would  be  heightened,  aiid  it  would  on  that  account  enjoy  a 
happy  satisfaction ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  enfeebled, 
consequently  dissatis&ction  and  discordance  would  be  tlic 
result  (antipathy). 

g  27,  If  we  imagine  a  string  set  in  tremulous  motion  by 
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yanous  vibrations,  wliieh  are  excited  in  it  from  wiAovt,  Hid 
cUsocNxlant  with  its  ^mdanental  tones;  and  if  it  now  reoeivei 
the  impression  of  another  sounding  body,  wliick  sets  it  ii 
natural  ^brations,  l&en  those  non-harmonioiis  laotioBB  nfl 
be  parti  J  remored  from  it,  aaidbe  to  a  eertam  desree  readend 
coBt^aratively  feeble.  If  the  string  had  smsatKHi,  it  wodd 
fed  itself  delivered  by  this  harmonious  tone-Til»atioi&  fiom  a 
multitude  of  secret  disturbing  impresnons,  of  wiuek  it  k 
unoouscioiis,  and  would  rejoice  in.  this  deliTenaoe  aad  ill 
own  increased  self-enjoyment. 

§  26.  But  can  this  be  apjdied  to  man  ?  Hie  dilferenoel 
are  indeed,  in  certain  respects,  wonderfcdtf  great ;  b«t  if  we 
turn  away  friHn  tbe  peculiarities  in  the  vibratiau  of  atiiig^ 
and  if  we  call  each  alteama^  transition  from  one  cosditaiMi  to 
another  in  opposition  to  it,  a  vibration ;  then  Hie  wrhola  cf 
existence  is  penetraited  by  Tibrations,  and  we  aie  mem 
aware  Idwt  light  and  heat,  equally  willi  sound,  depend  190ft 
tiiem.  Among  liiose  vibrations  which  oecar  in  ear  e«m 
bodicB,  r»piratbn  and  the  beating  of  the  pulse  dp  not  eanpe 
the  attention  of  1te  most  earless;  but  he  who  reflects  aon 
closdy  what  important  internal  dianges  are  connected  with 
respiration  and  the  movement  of  the  blood,  will  net  do^ 
that  many  hidden  alternations  must  necessarily  be  tlie  xesalt 
We  will  kete  consider  the  vUirations  which  exist  in  eon- 
nection  with  ^bs  effects  of  tones.  Every  tone  is  produced  tor 
a  smes  of  tone-waves,  and  each  of  these  makes  an  impiessixML 
on  Hie  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  followed  by  a  reti-ogisfc 
movenent;  thus  a  series  of  compressions  and  expansiQai 
take  place  in  l^e  acoustic  nerves ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  sa 
designated,  a  series  of  alternating  opposite  impressions.  Bet 
still  more  cbanges  result  from  liiese  compressions  and  ex- 
pansions. Every  compression  produces  a  development  of 
beat,  every  expansion  produces  cold.  In  their  rapid  sse^ 
cession  these  effects  are  not  felt  as  heat  or  c(M ;  but  aoiie 
"mil  easily  doubt  tbat  conditions  in  the  nerves  correspond  to 
this.  Fuiliier,  electrical  changes  are  c(mnected  with  iheab 
variations  of  temperature ;  and  with  these  again,  magnctie  * 
and  however  smaH  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  imim- 
portant. 

§  29.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  acoustic  nerve  in 
general,  but  it  would  evidently  be  a  great  error  to  compere 
It  with  a  sii^le  string.    As  a  whole,  it  receiTes  the  impres- 
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Bion  of  all  tones  ;  bat  tbe  ingptiioua  ilevelopment  in  this  per- 
ceptional organ  give^  vi  rcasou  to  suppose  that  it  contains 
Bubordinate  ports  for  the  opprehenBioii  of  tlie  different  tones. 
"Were  any  one  to  doubt  thiK,  he  -would  still  be  compelled  to 
grant  that  the  ear  bears  the  same  relation  to  tones  as  & 
whole  system  of  strings  in  which  all  tones  find  a  consonance. 
Should  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  it  too  bold  an 
idea,  that  the  nerves,  as  it  were,  are  consonant,  this  must 
either  proceed  because,  contrary  to  «ipreas  declaration,  he 
instituted  in  our  comprchcnsiim  too  close  &  comparison 
betn-een  the  cxtCTided  strings  and  the  nerves,  or  because  he 
overlooked  the  truth  that  every  organ  of  sense  must  be 
itself  capable  of  producing  the  impressiona  contained,  or,  if 
one  wonld  rather  have  it,  has  itselF  the  power  to  repeat  them. 
We  might,  on  this  occasion,  point  to  the  experience,  thnt 
both  the  sensation  Of  sight  and  hearing  oontinuc  after  the 
external  cause  is  removed. 

§  30.  By  the  impression  which  all  external  nature  makes 
upon  us,  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  through  this  the  whole 
neiTous  system,  is  in  incessant  vibrations,  which  are  fre- 
quently so  feeble  that  we  are  unconscious  of  them;  but 
wlien  we  ore  alone  in  the  silence  of  night,  wc  sball  dis^ctly 
feel  that  what  we  prcvionsly  eonsiderei  silence  is  no  longer 
BO ;  and  yet  even  the  deep  silence  of  night  is  not  an  entire 
cessation  of  all  tone-vibrations.  In  the  loncertain  vibratory 
condition  of  those  nerves,  the  tunes  enter  aad  produce  a 
powerful  active  force,  where  formerly  it  was  only  a  dormant 
one;  and,  along  with  it  an  order,  a  hc^ony,  whi<^  suppresses 
the  irregular  movements,  or  makes  them  impracticable.  But 
it  ws]l  be  advisable  to  explain  these  relations  by  examples. 
We  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  process  of  walking,  ia  man. 
Each  step  is  the  result  of  a  new  impression  on  the  mnscles 
of  movement,  proceeding  from  the  uorres ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  wallcing  presupposes  ribrations  of  the  ncrvea,  in  the 
sisniiioation  which  we  before  mentioned.  (§  28.)  Now  when 
neither  the  thinkii^  will  is  in  s  direct  manner  turned  on 
our  walking,  nor  n  ruling  disposition  exertasesan  indirect 
cflijct  upon  it,  it  will  then  show  itself  undetermined  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  bear  the  impresaion  of  strong  habit.  But 
should  this  man,  durii^  his  undetermined  walk,  hear  some 
innsic  of  mariied  time,  for  instance  thn*  of  a  drnm,  his  walk 
will  be  reguhtted  accordingly.     The  yibrations  of  the  aconsfio 
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nerve  will  be  commimicated  to  the  whole  Gfystem.  In  tlie 
same  degree  as  a  piece  of  music  pecoliarly  derives  its  ahur 
racter  from  the  relations  of  tone,  and  possesses  no  stroj^y 
marked  tune,  (rhythm,)  it  will  have  less  direct  influence  on 
the  movements  of  man,  but  more  on  the  disposition  of  his 
mind,  which  has  again  greater  or  less  influence  upon  motioiL 
Should  a  wanderer  who  is  not  absorbed  in  any  determined 
thoughts,  hear  significant  choral  music,  he  will  certainly  be 
thrown  into  a  corresponding  disposition  of  mind,  wiiich  wiU 
not  fail  to  influence  his  pace. 

§  31.  It  therefore  appears,  that  if  we  station  ourselves  in 
external  nature,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  impressions  of 
tones,  they  must  appear  to  belong  wholly  to  the  matcsial 
world ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  station  ourselves  in  the  world 
of  thought,  their  whole  nature  seems  to  belong  to  this.  But 
after  we  have  accomplished  this  separation,  both  must  be 
comprehended  in  one.  The  laws  of  nature  in  the  mni^al 
world,  are  laws  of  reason,  revelations  of  a  rational  will ;  but 
when  we  thus  consider  all  material  nature,  as  the  constant 
work  of  eternal  reason,  our  contemplation  cannot  remain  at 
this  point,  but  leads  us  by  thought  to  view  the  laws  of  tbs 
imiversal  nature.  In  other  words,  soul  and  nature  are  one, 
seen  from  two  different  sides :  thus  we  cease  to  wonder  at 
their  harmony. 


II. 

§  32.  Inasmuch  as  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations,  which 
reach  our  ear  through  the  air,  so  is  light  produced  bv 
vibrations,  which  reach  our  eye  through  aether,  which  is  suiai 
a  fine  material  that  air  in  comparison  with  it  is  very  thick 
and  heavy.* 

§  33.  ^ther- vibrations,  to  produce  the  sensation  of  light, 
must  have  a  certain  velocity.  If  the  velocity  is  either 
greater  or  less,  the  eether-vibrations  produce  no  sensation  of 
light,  though  they  are  not  wholly  inef&cient.  They  give 
rise  to  several  other  processes,  playing  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  more  especially  neat 

*  SoDnd-vibrations  may  indeed  occur  in  other  bodies  as  well  as  ahv 
bat  as  it  is  peculiarly  through  this  that  they  reach  our  ear>  we  only 
mention  air  in  the  comparisons  which  are  made,  here  and  in  tiie  Mqad, 
between  sound  and  light* 
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and  chemical  changes.  The  slower  vibrations  more  especially 
cause  heat-action,  the  quicker  ones  strong  chemical  action. 

§  34.  In  order  to  perceive  ihu  great  importauee  of  this,  wc 
must  keep  in  view  how  the  whole  of  the  material  ii'oi-ld  is 
penetrated  by  invisible  movements,  which  detcimine  the 
whole  being  of  bodies  in  a  far  higher  degree  ihn"  wc  arc 
accustomed  to  consider. 

In  Guch  contemplations  we  must  beware  of  being  arrested 
or  confounded  by  the  illc^cal  though  somewhat  natui-al 
thought  from  which  but  few  can  emancipate  themselves,  that 
the  real  natui'e  of  the  material  is  a  dead  passive  existence. 
The  fallowing,  though  only  a  hasty  survey,  will  contribute 
to  awaken  the  correct  idea  of  this. 

No  one  now  doubts  that  heat  is  an  inward  vibratory  move- 
meat  ;  but  by  heat,  also,  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by 
a  body  is  determined,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fills  this 
space.  It  depends  on  internal  heat,  whether  this  body  shall 
exist  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  condition ;  whether,  there- 
fore, it  shall  forcibly  retain  n  determined  figure,  or  shall 
yield  to  every  pressure ;  whether  it  shall  occupy  a  small  space, 
or  one  many  hundred  or  many  thousand  times  greater. 
Let  UH  DOW  imagiac  that  all  bodies  are  incessantly  agitated 
by  rays  of  heat,  that  each  moment  they  give  and  receive, 
and  this  not  alone  on  tbe  surface,  but  again  within,  bctwcea 
part  and  part,  and  we  shall,  even  at  a  glance,  perceive 
how  the  nature  of  the  being  belonging  to  a  body,  is  deter- 
mined by  a  constant,  enduring,  outward,  and  inward  struggle, 
in  which  all  apparent  inaction  is  only  an  equipoise  between 
the  opposite  and  unextinguishable  active  forces,  which  is 
limited  to  certain  periods. 

But  heat  is  not  the  only  effect  of  these  vibrations;  the  che- 
mical, electrical,  and  magnetic  condition  of  bodies,  is  also 
most  btimately  connected  with  it. 

From  the  Sun  proceeds  the  great  active  force,  which  espe- 
cially maintains  all  this  inner  motion.  It  does  not  merely 
incessantly  send  to  the  earth  actual  Light-rnys,  (visible  rays,) 
but  likewise  Ueat-rays  with  their  slower  vibrations,  and  those 
rapidly  vibrating  rays  which  are  alone  distinguishable  by 
chemical  action.  The  manner  in  which  all  these  clfecls 
resemble  or  differ  from  each  other,  is  still  disputed ;  but  their 
intimate  connection  is  not  questioned. 

§  35.  From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  [wrceive,  that  light  coa- 
2  c 
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tains  the  germ  of  that  inexpressiblv  varioiis  inwacd  ac^yify, 
which  is  mdden  to  the  immediate  impression  of  the  senseB, 
and  by  which  the  whole  of  the  material  world  is  preheated 
from  falling  t(^ether.  If  it  were  possible  ior  tbat  agencj  to 
cease  which  is  revealed  to  ns  ^  light,  then  all  t^iese  imxy 
movements,  which  depend  upon  opposites,  would  follow  their 
tendency  to  equipoise,  which  would  be  the  same  as  an  mwwrd 
passage  to  a  state  of  rest,  accompanied  by  a  uniTersal  eva- 
nescence and  min;  imd  it  would  necessarily  end  in  a  wuversal 
state  of  inaction  and  death.  Light  is,  thierefore,  a  gieat 
revelation  of  the  universal  life  of  nature.  Darkiiess  also 
here  receives  its  deeper  significaticm.  It  may  indeed  be  de- 
signated as  an  absence  of  light ;  but  we  now  see  that  dark- 
ness cannot  exist  without  the  occurrence  of  an  inner  more- 
ment  towards  destruction  and  death.  Our  pleasure  in  ligjit, 
and  our  dread  of  darkness,  is  most  deeply  founded  in  all  tibds 
relative  condition  of  light  and  darkness. 

§  36.  K  we  only  directed  our  thou^ts  to  Hiis   deeper 
foimdation,  without  uniting  to  it  the  perc^>ti(m  of  tiie  efibets 
on  the  senses,  we  should  not  und^stand  how  the  whole  rela- 
tive condition  might  have  appeared  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
human  race ;  but  all  this  inner  activity  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  testimony  of  the  senses.    We.  fed  this  in  the 
arousing  force  exercised  on  us  by  light,  and  in  the  heat 
with  which  it  penetrates  us.     ^1  external  nature  shows 
us,  by  innumerable  revelations,  the  same  arousing,  enlivening, 
fertilizing  activity.     There  is,  therefore,  no  gap  between  the 
manifold  inward  activity  which  is  recognised  throu^  the 
thoughts,  and  the  ^:eat  and  rich  impression  which  light  calls 
forth  to  our  senses ;  they  are  only  different  expressions  of  the 
same  thing.     A  keen  sense  of  nature  has,  therefore,  always 
placed  light  and  life,  darkness  and  death,  in  connection  with 
each  other.   This  was  most  strongly  and  beautifully  expressed, 
in  its  fu     amental  features,  in  the  lessons  of  Zoroaster.     Even 
the  c(mnection  in  which  he  viewed  light  and  virtue,  darkness 
and  evil,  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  to  be  something  more 
than  empty  imagery.     What  has  been  created  by  the  sense 
of  nature,  and  what  has  been  developed  by  the  imagination^ 
will,  in  the  course  of  time^  as  thought  extends  her  dominion, 
be  driven  back,  till,  by  constant  progress,  thought  reaches 
a  point  where  it  can  decide  either  whether  the  imagination 
has  guided  the  sense  of  nature  on  a  false  track,  or  whether  the 
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first  lively  apprehension  may  bo  fimdamentally  justified  as  a 
true  inspirutionuf  nature.* 

§  37.  By  an  action  of  the  mind  we  are  able  to  raise  our- 
selves above  the  impression,  of  grief  and  terror  which  is 
roused  within  ua  by  darkness,  aud  we  can  retreat  to  our  own 
inward  nature.  We  then  feel  ourselves  withdrawn,  by  the 
removal  of  light,  from  the  variety  of  different  irnpressions 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  it,  and  can  so  much 
more  freely  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  by  a  mental 
activity  wmch  is  directed  towards  the  Infinite.  Thus  dark- 
ness is  the  mother  of  holy  solemnity,  but  its  &ther  is  the  pure 
Spiritual  contained  in  the  world  of  light  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  no  darkness. 

§  38.  It  belongs  whollytothenatureof  the  thing  that  we  are 
unconscious  of  tie  action  of  light  without  an  opposite  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  consciousness  of  light  without  darkness. 
The  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  transition  from  a  long  period  of 
darkness  to  light,  is  known  to  every  one.  Even  the  transition, 
from  a  sky  obscured  by  clouds  has  a  cheering  influence  on 
every  well- constituted  mind.  Our  pleasure  in  tight  also  forms 
an  essential  part  of  our  feelings,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
starlit  sky.  The  eye  here  receives  the  impression  of  points  of 
light,  each  of  which  in  its  struggle  with  darkness  exhibits  an 
immeasurable  power  of  light  in  proportion  to  its  size.  These 
dear  lights  overcome,  indeed,  the  darkness  in  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  but  the  earth  lies  dark  and  dead  before  us,  and  filled 
with  the  terrot  of  darkness,  while  the  eye  receives  light  as  it 
looks  upwards  towards  heaven.  This  feeling  seldom  gains 
great  force  except  in  free  nature,  far  from  man  and  his  works. 

§  39.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sntistaction  we  feel  in 
this  belongs  to  a  happy  alternation  of  light  and  shade.  la 
nature,  where  it  ia  always  conformable  to  law,  it  is  indeed 
constantly  correct,  but  not,  therefore,  always  equally  within 
the  limits  of  our  view.  This  capacity  of  being  surveyed,  this 
comprehensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  our  enjoyment 
(compare  §  23).  A  circumstantial  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  li^ht  and  shadow  might,  perhaps,  be  demanded  here ; 
but  such  would  be  beyond  our  object,  which  does  not  aim  at 

*  It  must  be  nndentoad,  that  tfa«  ioBpintimi  of  lutnre  it  of  divine 
origin,  u  is  Iho  nhoie  of  aalure;    but  the  appcUuion  niBit  bo  leteOed 

deUberatelj,  according  to  it«  most  immGdiste  acceptitioD,  iiot  tr " — 

thit  we  moBt  not  be  Urish  o(  high-souading  wocds. 

2  c  2 
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^giving  a  practical  theory  of  Beauty,  but  a  statement  of  the 
primary  laws  of  the  Beautiful. 

§  40.  As  opposites  iu  sjrmmetry  assist  our  pereeptioii  iu 
the  comprehension  of  form,  the  opposites  of  light  and  darkneas 
assist  our  perception  of  sensation.  In  symmetry  we  encoun- 
ter the  opposites  of  forms ;  in  the  relative  conditions  of  light 
the  opposites  of  e£fects.  In  symmetry  we  are  more  forcibly 
conscious  of  the  sum  of  thoughts ;  in  the  apprehension  of 
light,  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  the  reality  preponderates. 
But  in  this  reality  we  feel  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  life. 

.  Just  as  in  forms,  far  more  is  contained  than  the  opposites  of 
symmetry,  so  in  light,  far  more  exists  than  the  opposites 
between  growth  (werden)  and  the  return  to  nothing.     Be- 

.  sides  what  we  have  already  mentioned  as  arousing  feeling,  a 
whole  world  is  unfolded  to  us  in  colours,  which  we  will  pre- 
sently consider  from  a  nearer  point  of  view. 

But  in  the  infinitely  rich  development  of  light,  the  sum  of 
Reality  (the  Real)  is  most  prominent,  while  in  the  develop- 
ment of  form  the  sum  of  thought  (the  Ideal)  is  most 
apparent. 

A  combination  of  a  siun  of  thought  and  a  feeling  of  reality 
is  also  apparent  to  the  ear,  but  more  intimately  united ;  in 
other  words,  less  apart,  less  unfolded  and  proved  to  our  con- 
sciousness. The  development  of  the  spiritual  could  not  be  so 
perfect  in  a  mind  which  almost  limits  itself  within  the  form 
of  time.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  sight  most  nearly 
belongs  to  the  form  of  space ;  but  in  this  comprehension  by 
the  senses,  time  always  exercises  an  influence.  It  is  only 
by  the  addition  of  speech  that  the  ear  receives  a  more  varied 
function,  but  then  it  is  especially  in  the  service  of  thought. 

§  41.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  closer  insight  into  the  relation 
of  surfaces  to  light,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  two 
ways  in  which  they  reflect  the  light  they  receive.  Each 
point  emitting  light  is,  as  such,  the  point  of  issue  for  a  suc- 
cession of  8Bther-waves.     Each  straight  line  which  can  be 

.  drawn  from  this  point  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  marks  the  direction  in  which  it  acts,  and  is  called 
a  ray  of  light  Siipice  the  light  which  proceeds  from  a  point 
and  falls  upon  a  smface,  occupies  a  space  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
that  circumscribed  segment  of  a  collection  of  waves  of  light, 
—such  an  outwardly  Hmited,  but  inwardly  infinite  collection 

*of  rays  of  hght, — is  called  a  cone  of  light,  a  cone  of  rays.     If 
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the  cone  of  raye  fiilU  upon  a  polished  and  fliit  suTface,  it  is 
reflected  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  rays  retain  their  relative 
position.  BO  that  the  eye  receives  this  bent-hack  light,  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  the  point  of  light ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  eye,  which  is  unaware  of  the  change  in  the  direction, 
imagines  the  point  ,ju8t  as  far  behind  the  polished  surface,  as 
in  reality  it  is  before  it.  Even  when  the  polished  surface  is 
not  a  plane,  but  has  certain  regular  forms, — as.  for  example, 
the  form  of  a  sphere,  of  the  paraboloid,  of  the  hypcrboloid,  of 
the  cone,  of  the  cylinder,  the  rays  are  so  reflected  that  those 
which  reach  the  eye  continue  to  belong  to  one  common  eone 
of  rays,  although  its  figure  is  more  or  less  changed.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  cones  of  rap  are  here  reflected  undivided, 
although  not  unchanged. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surfaces  which  reflect  the  cone 
of  rays  undivided  exhibit  to  us  images  of  objects,  or  are 
mirrors.  If  the  surface  consists  of  various  very  small  polished 
portions  which  arc  known  to  be  separated  from  one  another, 
still  each  of  the  little  eones  of  rays  which  are  reflected  from 
such  portions  remains  undivided.  On  consideration,  we  re- 
cognize in  each  of  these  small  polished  portions  a  mirror; 
but  the  surface,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  as  a  whole,  can 
now  no  longer  be  so  named;  we  do  not,  however,  on  that 
account  deny  that  it  is  polished.  From  each  of  the  polished 
portions  the  light  is  reflected,  according  to  the  laws  of  reflec- 
tion of  mirrors ;  and  wo  may  therefore  designate  this,  which  is 
usually  called  regular  reflection,  by  the  name  of  mirror-reflec- 
tion ;  by  which  means  the  object  of  perception  is  brought 
nearer.  Inaamueh.  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  rays  which  fall 
upon  the  surface  are  reflected  back  from  the  receiving  por- 
tions, in  all  possible  directions,  the  original  cone  of  rays  is, 
as  far  as  this  happens,  dissolved:  but  it  never  happens  com- 
pletely. This  reflection  has  been  justly  named  Ihe  dig- 
peming :  but  it  would  bo  better  designated  the  dividing,  by 
which  means  the  inattentive  would  be  prevented  from  con- 
founding this  with  the  cirtremely  different  scattered  reflection 
which  is  caused  by  the  convex  mirror. 

8  42.  The  light  which  reaches  our  eye  by  mirror- 
refiection.  gives  us  no  notion  of  the  reflected  portions,  but 
only  of  the  presence  of  the  light,  and  of  the  point  which 
emits  light,  \then  the  portions  of  the  suriace  have  a  common 
situation  suitable  to  it.     By  the  dividing  reflection,  we  re- 
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Qeire,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knowledgeof  ike  refleeting  poili 
themaelyes. 

If  there  were  &  sur&ce  that  merely  produced  mirror-xeflM-' 
tion,  it  wotdd  not  be  seen,  m  the  leal  sense  of  the  wofd, 
although  we  should  remark  its  presence  by  its  mirror-xedeO' 
iag  action^  To  the  direct  sight,  it  wooild  be  as  if  it  were  not 
ihere.  But  on  each  mirror-reflectmg  suz&oe,.  however  per- 
feet  it  may  be^  the  light  sustains  also  »ome  diykUng  refloo^ 
tioQ,  by  which  means  it  becomes  the  object  of  real  si^it 
•On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  no  suimces  by  whidiths 
receiyed  rays  of  li^  exdusivelv  sustain  the  dividing  reflee- 
tion;  bat  we  eaU  sur&ces  bright  or  duU  according  as  ths 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  kinds  of  reflection  predoee  ug/m 
us  the  most  remarkable  impression. 

§.  43.  Just  as  unequally  rapid  yibvations  in  the  air  awaken 
in  us  the  feeling  of  imequal  tones,  so  unequally  rapid  aBther* 
Tibrations  awaken  within  us  different  sensatkms  ef  cqIohs.. 
The  distance  between  two  successive  waves,  belli  in,  iha 
other  and  in  the  aur,  is  greater^  accocdii^  as  the  ynbrn* 
tion  is  slower.  This  distance  is  called  the  Ikeadtk  of  ^ 
waves^ 

§  44.  Of  all  pere^itible  eetherial  waves,  those  wbick  pro- 
duce the  sensatum  ox  red,  possess  the  greatest  width  of  wave. 
Next  to  these  are  those  which  show  only  the  red-yellow,  ev 
orange-colour ;  after  these  come,  in  the  following  order,  those 
whidh  produce  the  sensation  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet^ 
of  which  the  last  has  the  least  breadth  of  wave. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  directions  in  which  all  perceptible 
SBther-vibrations  act  are  called  rays  of  light,  and  accorduig  to 
the  impression  which  they  produce,  we  call  them  red,  y^ow, 
green,  &c.,  although  we  attribute  no  colour  to  the  asther* 
vibrations  themselves.  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  speak  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  other  rays,  or 
red,  yellow,  and  green  light,  if  a  misunderstanding  is  oidy 
prevented.* 

§  45.  The  light  transmitted  to  us  from  the  sun  contains  a 
variety  of  rays  of  different  colours.    In  as  far  as  these  are  not 

I*  Many  object  to  the  doctrine  here  brought  forward,  becaase  tibay 
comprehend  it  as  if  it  would  prove  that  colours  were  nothing  but 
vibrations  in  the  eether,  and  do  not  consider  that  the  sensation  it  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  external  means  of  excitation.  See^  in  the 
sequelj  f  69  and  $  701 
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all  reflected  in  the  same  mutual  icktion  of  number  as  they 
fait  upon  the  surface,  we  receive  the  impreBsions  of  colour. 
No  such  change  happens  in  reflection  from  a  mirror,  but  only 
in  the  dividing  reflection.  Upon  this  depends  the  relation  of 
coionrs  to  all  surfaces,  white  and  black  included.  A  surface, 
whose  rajB,  comiog  through  a  dividing  reflection,  all  contain 
the  aame  proportionate  number  of  rays  of  colour  as  that 
which  occurs  in  sunlight  when  the  reflection  happens  imme- 
diately in  a  somewhat  copious  manner,  ia  in  that  condition 
which  we  call  white ;  if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  very  small 
number  are  reflected,  the  surface  is  block.  If  there  were  a 
Buriace,  where  no  dividing  reflection  took  place,  it  would  be 
ideally  black,  and  not  seen,  but  only  visible  to  the  eye  by 
opposition  to  what  surrounds  it.  If  there  were  a  surtace, 
which  by  a  dividing  reflection  restored  all  the  rays  it  re- 
ceived,  it  would  be  i»leally  white. 

§  46.  A  portion  of  the  rays  which  the  surface  has  received 
always  vanish  by  the  dividing  reflection.  It  is  said  of  these 
vanished  rays,  diat  they  are  absorbed,  which,  however,  is 
only  intended  as  a  flgm'ative  expression,  by  which  one  would 
denote  that  to  the  direct  impression  of  the  BCnaea  they  have 
vanished,  but  which  does  not  declare  the  mode  of  action 
which  takes  place. 

§  47.  When  the  absorption  through  a  surface  Joes  not 
nlfect  all  rays  of  colour  in  an  equttl  proportion,  but  a  prepon- 
derance of  certain  rays  remains  in  the  reflected  light,  a  cor- 
responding impression  of  colours  is  tlicace  produced;  if  most 
of  the  yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  and  violet  rays  are 
absorbed,  but  only  a  few  of  the  red,  the  aur&oc  is  called  red. 
Since  no  surface  exclusively  reflects  one  single  kind  of  rayB 
of  cotouis,  there  is  neitiior  a  perfect  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet  surface,  or  a  perfectly  white  or 
black  one. 

In  the  technical  language  of  natural  philosophy,  neither 
white,  which  ia  the  oneness  of  all  colours,  nor  black,  which 
is  the  want  of  it,  are  called  colours.  On  the  other  himd,  in 
consequence  of  the  direct  impression  of  the  senses,  white 
and  black,  as  inequalities  in  the  impression  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dividing  reflection,  are  reckoned  among  the 
colours.  It  may  sometimcB  be  convenient  to  use  the  word  ia 
this  more  extensive  signification,  if  no  misunderstandicg  ie 
thence  caused. 
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§  48.  l^Iatcriiils  which,  in  a  yery  finely  dinded  condidoii, 
exhibit  a  marked  colour,  (the  word  taken  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, §  47,)  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  sur&ces  of  other  bodies,  and  are  named,  with  respect 
to  this,  pigments.  The  circumstance  that  in  daily  life  we 
have  called  them  colours,  has  given  occasion  to  many  mis- 
understandings; wc  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  they  only  pro- 
duce a  sensation  for  colour,  since  they  absorb  a  great  deal, 
indeed  most  of  the  light  which  is  received.  Even  the  white 
pigments  only  restore  a  part,  although  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  received  light. 

Although  science  clearly  proves,  that  pigments  only  give  a 
feeble  notion  of  the  actual  richness  in  the  colour  of  light, 
most  people  still  consider  them  as  true  colours;  but  they  are 
by  that  means  diverted  from  the  right  point  of  view,  from 
which  they  ought  to  comprehend  the  splendour  of  colours. 
Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  a  correct  sense  of  colours,  than 
to  become  familiar  with  the  development  of  colours  in  refrac- 
tions, bendings,  polarizations,  &c.  It  is  through  these  mani- 
festations of  the  inward  splendour  of  light,  that  we  become 
first  initiated  into  the  enjo3anent  of  light  and  colour. 

§  49.  While  we  consider  the  effect  which  colours  have  upon 
us,  we  must  distinguish  between  their  effects  on  small  surfaces, 
for  instance,  on  flowers,  and  upon  more  extended  sur&ces,  as 
on  walls  of  rooms,  carpets,  dresses.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
treat,  first,  of  the  greater  surfaces.  We  shall  occasionally 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  distinguish  again  between  sur- 
faces confined  by  narrow  limits,  somewhat  larger  ones,  and 
those  which  are  very  large,  and  widely  extended,  such  as 
the  blue  heavens,  the  green  surface  of  the  earth,  &c. 

§  50.  White  surfaces  transmit  to  the  eye  far  more  light 
than  coloured,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  white  by 
this,  that  they  absorb  most  of  the  rays  of  colour,  and  parti- 
cularly because  they  only  reflect  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  it. 
White  is  therefore  opposed  to  all  colours  in  general,  as  the 
bright  is  to  the  dark.  Besides  the  contrast  between  white 
and  coloured  surfaces  is  often  diminished  by  this,  that  only  a 
small  preponderance  of  the  distinguishing  rays  are  reflected 
from  the  coloured  surface,  so  that  the  white  really  prevails  in 
it,  which  is  also  considered  a  bright  colour. 

§  51.  The  most  complete  contrast  natuially  exists  between 
white  and  black,  as  it  does  between  light  and  darkness,  which 
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has  besidea  always  been  acknowledged.  The  ordinary  s 
of  nature  has  taught  man,  Iroiu  time  immemorial,  to  discover 
an  indicatioa  of  innocence  and  purity  in  white.  The  pleasure 
we  have  iu  light,  the  removal  of  everything  stmnge,  the 
equihbrium,  and  the  repose  which  lies  in  it,  are  folt  by  the 
senses,  and  recognized  by  science. 

In  the  same  manner,  our  sense  of  nature  does  not  require 
the  guidance  of  science  to  comprehend  black  as  the  colour  of 
darluiesB,  as  well  as  that  of  mourning,  since  all  the  joy  we 
iind  in  light  is  excluded  from  it.  Although,  at  different 
periods,  and  in  different  countries,  other  colours  have  been 
employed  to  indicate  mourning — for  example,  the  colour  of 
the  faUing  leaf — yet  black  is  evidently  the  one  destined  by 
nature  for  that  purpose.  If  this  is  doubted  by  any  one,  ia 
order  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  should  imagine  himself  placed 
In  a.  room  entirely  hung  with  black;  hia  sense  of  nature, 
which  he  cannot  throw  off,  will  declare  the  frame  of  mind 
which  he  must  arrive  at.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  tho 
impressions  of  memory  and  habit  may  also  contribute  to 
make  block  seem  mournful  to  us ;  but  tbit  does  not  make  it 
less  certain,  that,  independently  of  all  this,  there  is  a  strong 
natural  foundation  for  the  impression  which  we  receive  from 
black.  The  use  of  black  in  the  dress  of  the  clergy  might  be 
thus  explained,  that  it  keeps  at  a  distance  all  distracting 
thoughts,  all  the  feelings  of  joy  in  life  which  is  united  to 
details;  but,  on  closer  consideration,  it  leads  us  to  thonghts 
of  darkness,  as  the  mother  of  solemnity,  and  awakens  a  sen- 
sation of  iL  (§  37.)  The  use  of  black  dresses,  in  circum- 
stances  when  they  arc  meant  to  indicate  nothing,  depends 
upon  the  mere  absence  of  colour-  If  the  thing  is  viewed  on 
this  side,  it  is  only  recommended,  because  its  use  serves  to 
render  incoospicuous  what  might  not  suitably  appear  in  all 
cases  where  dress  ia  appropriate.  It  thereby  receives  a 
certain  general  utility  which  real  colours  do  not  possess. 
The  same  universality  belongs  also  to  white.  But  the  utihty 
of  both  depends  upon  different  conditions. 

It  must  be  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  significance,  we 
must  distinguish  between  dull  black  and  that  which  has  ft 
gloss  on  it.  The  first  is  the  real  clothing  of  darkness  and 
of  mourning,  the  lost  receives  from  its  gioss  an  addition  of 
light,  by  which  the  melancholy  impression  is  more  or  Icsn 
lost. 


It  is  well  known,  tlurt  white  is  prindpally  etajk&f^A  is  ite 
dress  of  women,  and  particalarly  for  yoang  people.  Smoe 
the  dress  of  men  most  he  exposed  to  many  changes  of  wea- 
ther, and  to  a  variety  of  work  and  oceupation,  we  cannot 
easfly  use  the  material  which  otherwise  wonld  recommend 
itself,  namely,  that  which  can  he  easily  washed  and  Meaehed; 
it  most  therdbre  he  hiack,  if  it  is  to  possess  the  requisite 
character  of  universality.  By  means  of  the  gloss  whiek  we 
are  now  ahle  to  give  to  woollen  materials,  the  degree  of 
melancholy  ahout  them  is  removed  as  finr  as  is  thought  tecpA» 
site.  White,  when  employed  in  dress,  will  not  allow  of  any 
gloss,  hecause  without  that  it  has  sufficient  Hght,  and  ffiie 
gloss  would  therefore  dazzle,  and  would  hesidra  make  the 
fMrms  less  striking  to  the  eye. 

§  52.  The  dress  of  women  has  a  ihr  greater  snr&ce,  and 
conceals  much  more  of  the  form  than  men's  dress.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  understand,  why  the  colour  of  the  dress  isr 
of  much  greater  importance  witn  women  than  wit&  men. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  reason,  hut  if  there  were'  no 
other,  it  would  he  sufficient  to  establish  a  great  diflhrence. 

§  53.  As  black  is  not  a  colour  adapted  to  the  interior  of 
houses,  unless  some  particular  object  is  aimed  at,  so  neither 
is  white  suited  to  it.  It  yields  too  much  light.  Perfect  snow- 
white  would  be  almost  unbearable. 

When  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  we  have  a  great 
surface  presented  to  us,  which  the  eye  can  hardly  endure, 
except  under  a  feeble  .light, — ^for  example,  moonlight.  The 
dazzling  quality  of  snow  is  increased  still  more  by  its  bright- 
ness. 

§  54.  Red  is  produced  by  the  greatest  waves  of  light.  The 
red  light  which  is  developed  by  the  prism  from  the  sun-liglit, 
also  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  Experience  shovrs 
that  this  light  acts  strongly  upon  the  eye.  Its  colour  is  thus, 
according  to  circumstances,  enlivening  or  disturbing,  particu- 
larly the  last,  on  widely  extended  sui&ces.  It  is  well  known 
that  certain  animals  are  disturbed  by  this  colour.  Painters 
have  always  considered  it  as  a  warm  colour  to  the  eye.  The 
discoveries  of  modem  natural  philosophy  coincide  in  the  decla- 
ration of  this  feeling.  Mixed  with  white,  as  bright  red,  it 
is  cheerful,  without  this  dilution  it  is  gorgeous.  The  same 
colour  may,  as  Goethe  says,  be  adapted  to  the  gaiety  of 
youth  and  the  dignity  of  age.    We  have  here  only  treated! 
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L  its  combination  with  other 

§  55.  Orange  is  produced  by  waves  of  light  of  a  some- 
what less  breadth  than  those  of  red.  Its  actual  heat  is  also 
rather  less;  on  the  other  hand,  the  light  of  the  sun  contains 
much  more  of  it,  so  that  the  etreng^  of  its  light  is  much 
greater.  By  this  means  it  receives  a  greater  activity,  and 
the  enlivening  as  well  as  the  disturbing  activity  thence 
receives  a  greater  significance,  and  allows  it  here  to  surpass 
the  pure  red.  By  d^erent  mixtures  of  red  and  orange  many 
intermediate  impressions  may  of  course  be  produced,  in  which 
the  iLTousing,  the  animating,  the  splendid,  the  disturbing, 
more  or  less  prevails. 

§  56.  Yellow  ^ain  has  a  still  less  breadth  of  waves  than, 
the  two  preceding  colours,  but  greater  power  of  light,  which 
is  proved  by  measurements  of  light.  It  is  clear,  gay,  and 
Eoilly  exciting.  The  experience  of  yellow  walls,  curtains, 
tie.  sufficiently  proves  this  impression.  Its  effect  is  more 
especially  increased  by  polishing,  which  wc  learn  from  gold 
and  by  what  we  remark  in  shining  stuffs.  It  is  as  if  ihia 
colour,  which  produces  tha  moat  hght,  were  not  able  to 
exhibit  itself  in  its  full  splendour  without  polish.  Any  coH' 
tominatioa  makes  it  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  which  ia  al«o 
the  case  with  white. 

§  57.  Green  stands  halfway  between  the  colours  as  regards 
the  breadth  of  the  waves,  the  effect  of  heat,  and  the  power  of 
light.  This  equilibrium  gives  it  a  peculiar  repose,  which 
mahes  green  particularly  suitable  for  a  room  which  is  dail; 
occupied. 

§  58.  Blue  haSr  again,  less  breadth  of  waves,  less  warmthT 
less  power  of  light,  than  the  preceding  colours.  When  sur- 
rounding us  it  mokes  a  somewhat  cold  as  well  as  dark  impres- 
sion upon  us.  But  this  may,  of  course,  be  dimiuished  by  thft 
mixture  of  white. 

§  59.  Violet,  again,  is  inferior  to  blue  in  breadth  of  waves, 
in  heat,  and  power  of  light.  It  strongly  approaches  dark- 
ness, and  is  for  the  most  part  very  much  mixed  with  white. 
Qoethe  fijids  something  disturbing  in   it,   but  very  justly 

*  I  dU  Goethe  both  here  asd  in  wbat  t  Imm  further  to  say  on  UlS 
effort  of  colour,  bat  I  estenliBll]'  dlfler  from  biin  in  hii  theory.  Il  will, 
besides,  be  quite  evident  how  much  1  hate  bad  la  add  uid  lo  correct  by 
tbg  ^pUcUiim  ot  Katiinl  PbOoioiihr. 
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of  a  different  sort  from  the  exciting  unquiet  of  the  more* 
active  rnys.     It  produces  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  want 
of  something  being  missed. 

§  60.  The  unequal  satisfaction  which  different  people  feel 
with  the  same  colour,  particularly  in  what  surrounds  them 
and  in  dress,  we  can  easily  understand,  from  the  unequal  tone 
of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  some  are  particularly 
delighted  with  strong  impressions,  others  with  softer.  Inas- 
much as  a  person  has  selected  the  coloui;  surrounding  him 
solely  from  the  impression  which  colours  are  accustomed  to 
produce  upon  him,  this  choice  will  be  connected  with  many 
of  his  other  inclinations. 

§  61.  Besides  the  impression  which  we  receive  from 
colours  in  consequence  of  their  direct  relations  with  lightj^ 
there  are  others  which  are  founded  on  their  indirect  relations. 

Among  these,  those  deserve  particular  attention  which 
arise  from  such  poptdar  notions  (associations  of  ideas)  which 
connect  the  thought  of  a  certain  colour  with  the  impression 
of  strongly  coloured  objects  in  nature.  They  have  a  far 
greater  significance  than  those  combined  notions  which  arise 
from  many  arbitrary  determinations  of  social  life. 

Red  reminds  us  of  blood,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  life  in  our  bodies.  Where  its  colour  shines 
through  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  shows  health  and  strength 
of  life.  The  exceptions  which  are  conveyed  by  an  unhealthy 
predominance  of  this  colour  do  not  prevent  us  from  recog- 
nizing this  principal  impression.  Among  those  races  where 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  black,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
relation  between  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  colour  of  the 
blood  is  not  so  easily  recognized,  the  apprehension  of  this 
subject  must  be  different. 

The  same  may  be  applied  to  many  peculiar  colours  of  the 
skin,  in  whole  races  of  people ;  so  that  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion here  mentioned  may  belong  in  its  totality  to  the  whole 
Caucasian  race.  Orange  reminds  us  of  fire,  green  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  thence  of  the  firm  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
contrasted  with  the  sea.  Blue  reminds  us  of  the  sky,  and 
not  so  essentially  of  the  sea,  which  only  receives  its  colour 
by  reflection  from  the  sky.  It  also  reminds  us  of  distance. 
Goethe  says  that  blue  is  a  stimulating  negation.  We  learn 
from  natural  science  that  blue,  united  with  violet,  is  reflected 
back  every  time  that  light  passes  through  a  less  occupied 
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space,  namely,  a  vacuum.  That  espreseion  of  Goethe's  is, 
therefore,  very  woU  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  thing-,  and 
to  the  recoUectioDS  of  nature  which  are  called  forth  in  ua. 
Violet  and  hlue  also  indicate  darkness,  since  they  ore  the 
colours  containing  the  least  light,  and  the  pigments  which 
they  represent  are  easiest  converted  iato  blank. 

The  symbolical  meaning-  which  is  attributed  to  certain 
colours  is  also  founded  on  nature,  although  more  remotely, 
and  not  in  all  partit  with  equal  foundation.  We  have  spoken 
already,  in  §  50  and  §  51,  of  white  being  the  colour  of  inno- 
cence, and  black  of  mourning,  Their  symbolical  signification 
is  most  apparently  founded  on  nature.  Bed,  as  a  symbol  of 
love,  has  probably  received  its  meaning  from  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  with  which  is  united  our  ideas  of  the  heart,  of 
heat,  and  of  the  intensity  of  life.  Yellow  is  said  to  denote 
falsehood,  for  which  1  cannot  so  easily  find  a  tatisfactory 
reason,  I'xcept  that  it  indicates  the  deceitfulness  of  that  which 
shines,  which  may  also  be  justified  by  the  facility  with  which 
yellow,  when  it  departs  from  its  purity,  becomes  disagreeable. 
That  green  should  indicate  hope,  seems  founded  on  the  pro- 
mising green  of  spring ;  if  we  only  considered  the  satisfection 
with  which  the  eye  can,  as  it  were,  rest  upon  it,  we  should 
lathiT  call  it  the  colour  of  trust:  blue  is  called  the  colour  of 
fidelity;  but  since  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  so  frequently 
named  together,  and  since  each  of  the  two  lost  mentioned  has 
its  sf-mbolical  colour,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  also 
assume  tliat  one  of  the  colours  must  likewise  be  applied  to 
this  noble  quality.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  blue,  since 
it  indicatL'S  distance,  vacuity  from  matter,  therefore  the  im- 
material, is  suitable  for  a  symbol  of  faith;  but  this  appre- 
hension is  fii'st  properly  introduced  into  the  circle  of  our 
perceptioii,  when  it  is  seen  in  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  the 
thoughts  of  it  first  leads  us  away  from  the  earthly.  It  is 
besides  certain  that  faith  and  constancy  are  also  denoted  by 
blue,  and  we  may  have  been  led  to  think  so  by  the  repoBu 
in  blue  (§  58),  and  by  the  feeling,  that  of  all  colours  it 
is  the  hast  splendid,  with  the  exception  of  violet,  which, 
if  wo  really  speak  of  the  actual  violet  of  light,  and  do 
not  confound  it  with  a  mixture  of  colours  which  contains 
more  red  in  it  than  this,  is  such  a  feeble  light,  and  boa  in 
consequence  so  little  power,  that  when  we  speak  of  colours  it 
ia  not  much  coaeideied,  and  ia  seldom  used.    I  believe,  bow. 
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eirer,  that  many  wlio  haTe  a  delicate  aoue  for  ooloar,  wmM 
agree  in  calling  it  the  colour  of  earnert  longing. 

§  62.  Goethe  eays,  that  throogh  a  Uae  Am  ire  aee  efenp- 
thing  in  a  monrnfiil  lig^  and  thxan§^  red  glaas  in  a  finsnil 
light;  but  this  aaeertion  mnat  be  sndentood  in  avefy  liaiiled 
sense.  Through  a  bine  glass,  we  see  £uses,  trees,  red  nxift, 
kc,  in  a  mouniful  light ;  because  the  red,  yellow,  and  green 
light  is  almost  taken  away  by  the  blue  f^ass,  so  tiiat  1^  eye 
neither  receives  the  preponderance  of  n^  of  eolovir  wiudJi 
are  contained  in  the  light  in  order  that  the  objeets  may  pro- 
portionately send  back  their  coionr,  nor  the  red,  yellow,  and 
sreen  rays  of  colour  which  are  contained  in  the  umnixed 
Ught,  that  they  reflect.  We  therefore  behold  the  objects  in 
an  unnatural  and  feeble  light ;  but  that  does  not  occur  when 
we  see  blue  objects  throueh  blue  glass,  such  as  the  cdcy  and 
the  sea.  The  same  method  of  obsenration  may  be  applied  to 
tlie  view  we  obtdin  through  other  coloured  glasses ;  for  ex- 
ample, through  red.  Heaven  and  earth  appear  as  if  they 
were  aU  on  fire.  This  impression  becomes  still  more  terrible, 
because  the  red  illumination  being  both  very  active  and 
reflected  from  great  sur&ces,  is  disquieting ;  but  if  throu^ 
such  glasses  we  see  objects  which  ought  to  be  red,  as  the 
countenances  of  men,  the  impression  is  often  cheerful  and 
enlivening. 

§  63.  It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
certain  rays  of  colour  form,  in  their  combination,  white.  The 
accompanying  figure  will  best  illustrate  which  these  are. 

By  the  letters  in  this  figure,  the  colours 
are  thus  marked:  r,  red;  o,  orange;  y, 
yellow;  ^r,  green;  b,  blue;  v,  violet. 
Two  colours,  which  are  opposite  one 
another,  complete  each  other  in  white: 
Red  and  green,  orange  tind  blue,  yellow 
and  violet.  Now  our  perception  of  colour 
recognizes  each  of  such  pairs  of  comple- 
mental  colours  to  be  harmonious  colours,  which  constitute  a 
totality  of  light,  and  with  it  a  harmony  of  colours.  Goethe 
has  treated  this  very  successfully. 

§  64.  Two  colours,  between  which  there  is  only  one  inter- 
mediate colour,  constitute,  according  to  Goethe,  characteristic 
combinations  of  colour ;  for  example,  red  and  yellow,  yellow 
and  blue,  blue  and  red.     He  mentions  that  these  combina- 
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liona  are  on  that  account  made  use  of  in  uniforuis.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  only  reason ;  for  orange  and  green, 
green  Etnd  violet,  violet  tmd  orange,  arc  not  easily  eo  em- 
ployed, ulthot^h  green  is  used  in  uniforms.  But  wc  may 
here  renuirk,  uat  this  green  is  almost  always  dark,  and  ap' 
proaches  blue.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  Bize  and  division 
of  the  surface  must  be  alao  taken  into  consideration ;  for 
yellow  for  the  coat,  and  red  and  blue  for  the  lower  garments, 
do  not  meet  with  approbation.  Besides  the  size  and  division 
of  the  sur&ce,  the  strength  of  light,  oud  the  gloss,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

6  65.  The  juxtaposition  of  neighbouring  colours  does  not 
make  an  agreeable  impression  upon  us,  unless  particular 
conditions  are  added.  Goethe  says  that  green  with  yellow 
has  something  ordinary  in  it,  but  in  a  cheerful  sense ;  green 
with  blue  is  ordinary  in  a  repulsive  sense.  This  can  only  be 
granted,  and  is  also  hardly  understood  in  a  more  extensive 
moaning  than  in  the  case  where  colours  are  unmixed,  and 
when  they  ore  about  equally  strong,  and  occupy  equal  space. 
Some  examples  will  warn  us  against  too  exaggerated  an  ap- 
plication  of  this  axiom,  and  at  the  same  time  show  what  a 
variety  of  conditions  must  also  be  here  considered.  The 
blue  of  the  sky,  seen  through  the  green  tops  of  the  trees, 
always  produces  a  joyful  impression.  It  undoubtedly  ap- 
pears most  beautiful  when  the  leaves  are  turning  ratlier 
yellow,  so  that  the  green  colour  of  the  leaf  is  not  so  close  to 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  in  some  degree  approaches  to  the 
violet ;  but  even  when  the  green  of  the  leaves  changes  into 
blue-green,  there  ii  beauty  in  the  impression.  This  undoubt' 
ediy  proceeds  fixim  the  preponderating  force  of  light  i 


have  in  light  itself  must 
ince,  while  wc  are  under  the 
a  shade,  which  enlivens  the 


blue  of  the  aky.     The  pit 
have  an  important  share  ' 
branches  of  the  tree,  we 
light  of  the  sky. 

The  little  blue  flower  of  the  "  Forget  me  not,"  attracts  the 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  green  surrounding  it.  Here  the 
smallucss  of  the  sur&ce,  the  clear  light  of  the  colour,  and  its 
distribution  upon  a  beautifully  formed  flower,  appear  to  have 
a  great  share  in  the  lavourablc  impression ;  but  so  far  ia 
certain,  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  blue  with  tlie  green 
has  no  unfavonrohie  influence  here.  Every  one  will  easily, 
trom  his  own  experience,  recall  vurioos  examples  both  of  blue 
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and  yellow  flowers,  surrounded  by  green,  which  afford  enjoy- 
ment to  the  eye.  I  will  now  m&e  an  observation  which 
I  have  not  yet  had  nn  opportunity  to  submit  to  proper  reflec- 
tion, but  which  is,  however,  founded  upon  the  joint  impres- 
sion of  my  daily  experiences ;  namely,  that  green  when  placed 
next  to  the  most  richly  coloured  flowers,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  especially  next  to  yellow  and  blue,  is  very  ix 
removed  from  pure  green,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  contain 
very  little  actual  green.  Besides,  the  flower  often  has  a  great 
deal  of  gloss  upon  it,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  power  of  light  and  colour  is  weakened  in  the  stalk  and 
leaves  by  their  being  clothed  with  a  hairy  covering. 

I  venture  to  add  one  more  observation,  which  Natural 
Science  has  hardly  yet  enabled  us  circumstantially  to  prove, 
but  which  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  great  inward  proba- 
bility; namely,  that  the  opposition  which  always  arises  by  the 
separation  of  matter,  might  also  be  expressed  in  the  opposition 
of  colours.  Consequently,  in  the  instance  here  mentioned, 
the  separation  of  those  materials,  by  which  certain  combina- 
tions are  formed  which  belong  to  the  petals,  and  of  others 
>vhich  are  retained  in  the  stalk  and  in  the  leaves,  produce 
the  opposition.  It  may  certainly  be  alleged  against  this 
supposition,  that  the  chemical  separations  which  are  here 
intended,  do  not  only  consist  in  a  separation  of  the  matter 
within  the  limits  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  the  abstraction 
of  certain  materials  in  the  surrounding  air;  but  even  with 
respect  to  this,  there  appears  to  be  an  opposition  between  the 
green  and  the  coloured  surfaces. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  beauty  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  especially  to  flowers,  will  certainly  give  rise  to 
a  new  development  and  more  accurate  determinations  of 
many  parts  of  the  universal  theory  of  beauty.  The  juxta- 
position of  the  different  figures  of  leaves,  of  petals  and  the 
j)arts  of  fructification,  the  various  differences  which  arise 
from  the  variety  of  colours,  and  from  the  marks  of  colour  in 
many  flowers,  in  the  petals  and  parts  of  fructification;  the 
various  conditions  of  the  surfaces,  of  which  a  shining  surface 
has  already  been  mentioned,  but  among  which  many  must 
still  be  cited,  for  example,  those  with  a  velvet  surface;  the 
relative  distance  in  which  flowers  and  leaves  are  placed  with 
what  surroimds  them.  But  all  this  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration along  with  much  which  has  not  been  yet  thought  of. 


§  66.  The  opposition  of  light  and  darkness  ifi  apparent  i 
many  waye  Ln  the  juxtaposition  of  colours.  Flowers  with 
strong  light  colours,  for  example,  yellow,  are  especially 
adapted  for  stuffs  with  a  dark  ground;  upon  a  light  ground, 
on  the  contrary,  feubly  light  colours  ore  the  heat,  for  example, 
blue.  Bed  flowers  ore  as  well  adapted  for  a  dark  ground  as 
for  a.  light,  because  this  colour  has  a  middle  degree  of  the 
power  of  light,  and  also  prevails  on  account  of  the  sieo  of  its 
vibrationa. 

§  67.  The  great  influence  of  a  shining  surface  in  the  rela- 
tions of  beauty  has  cerlninly  been  often  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  passages,  but  with  only  a  few  applications.  Bright- 
ness forms  an  important  part  in  tho  impressions  which  we 
receive  from  all  nature.  The  blue  of  the  sky  would  not  produce 
the  same  impression  upon  us,  if  its  brightness  were  wanting. 
The  hrightDcss  of  water,  contrasted  with  the  feeble  light  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  contributes  to  enliven  the  landscape 
in  an  eatraordinary  manner,  as  is  well  known,  so  that  the 
waters  havo  been  called  the  eyes  of  landscapes,  to  which 
notion  we  are  justly  led  by  our  lively  impression  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  eye.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  dehght- 
ful  impression  of  beau^  which  we  receive  from  the  reflectioa 
of  objects  in  a  quiet  surface  of  water.  Besides  other  things 
which  contribute  to  make  this  image  so  attractive,  its  bright- 
ness has  a  great  intlueiice.  The  smooth  surface  of  water, 
which  reflects  a  great  portion  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  covers 
the  painting  which  is  exhibited  to  ua  with  its  brightness  in  a 
more  vivid  manner  than  the  most  beautiful  varnish  could  do. 
The  various  alternations  in  the  brightness  of  tho  wat«r  (which 
is  at  the  some  time  influenced  by  colour)  also  deserve  notice. 
It  is  well  known  that  on  a  day  in  which  the  sky  is  blue,  the 
water  is  so  also,  since  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  sky.  But  if 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  those  parts  of  the  expanse  of  water 
which  are  very  distant  from  us,  and  from  which  we  conse- 
quently receive  the  reflected  light  at  very  acute  angles,  we 
shall  And  that  the  brightness  is  much  stronger  here,  for  the 
smaller  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  lai^r  are  the  number  of 
incident  rays  reflected.  By  this  means  the  brightness  increases 
in  intensity  till  it  resembles  metal,  and  since  but  little  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky  is  mixed  up  with  it,  it  has  a  really  silvery 
brightness.  This  efieot  is  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree 
by  the  direct  light  of  tlie  sun  by  day,  or  the  direct  light  of 
2d 
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the  moon  at  niglit.  Painters  seldom  fail  in  their  rei 
sentations  of  this  oondition  of  nature,  which  th^  learn 
acute  observation;  but  a  poet  might  perceive  the  same  thi 
were  he  to  sit  besida  a  brook,  and  look  down  into  the  sil 
waves. 

It  need  hardly  be  r^ieated  that  the  brightness  of 
evening  and  the  morning  red,  of  the  rainbow,  and  many  si 
I ,  piienomena  of  the  air,  constitute .  a  part  of  their  beauty. 

I  •      all  cases,  where  the  brightness  is  stronger  than  the  eye  < 

I  conyeniently  bear,   it  is  well-known  that  it  will  beoo 

|>  dazzling,  and  by  its  inoongruity  with  the  rest  of  the  po^ 

jl  of  apprehension,  disturbing  to  the  impression  of  beauty. 

§  68.  We  have  here  considered  the  effect  of  light  s 
colour  in  the  various  relations  in  which  they  externally  app 
to  us.     Since  these  effects  also  occur  in  our  own  organs 
^lense,  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  understand  them,  it  wo! 
i  be  best  to  turn  our  attention  upon  ourselves.    Neither  m 

i  this  be  delayed;  though  the  changes  which  take  place  in  i 

f^  own  organs  of  sense  possess  only  a  small  share  of  the  distin 

ness  which  is  requisite  to  arrive  at  some  insight.  On  i 
contrary,  we  must  treat  our  own  eye  as  if  it  were  somethi 
•eztemal  to  us;  for  example,  from  the  dissection  of  the  hum 
eye  we  must  learn  to  know  its  wonderful  structure,  and  by  c 
investigations  into  the  general  laws  of  the  motion  of  Ug 
the  laws  of  refraction,  and  its  capability  to  form  pictures,  ^ 
must  inquire  into  the  laws  of  the  external  world  by  which  sig 
is  made  intelligible  to  us.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
extensive  scientific  experience,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  nusl 
by  the  circumstance  that  one  remarkable  mind,  Goethe,  w 
of  opinion  that  tiie  usual  path  of  science  in  the  treatment 
the  doctrine  of  light,  conducts  on  a  false  track.  But  nc 
that  we  have  observed  the  effects  of  light,  where  they  Im 
reveal  their  nature  to  us,  we  may  again  return  to  ourselv 
with  the  profit  we  have  obtained  from  the  external  worJ 
Both'  considerations  must  be  regarded  separately,  because  i 
cannot  employ  them  together,  but  we  must  never  forget  th 
they  both  belong  to  one  whole,  in  which  the  external  a\ 
the  internal  are  no  longer  separated. 

§  69.  Anything  which  influences  the  nen'e  of  the  eye,  ev< 
a  pressure,  a  blow,  a  direct  mechanical  touch,  produces 
sensation  of  light,  and  with  it  a  sensation  of  colour,  but  i 
other  sensation;  whereas  we  cannot  produce  a  sensation 
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light,  by  influencing  any  nerve  irliich  is  not  connected  with 
the  nerve  of  sight.  Thercfori;,  tlie  »tliep-wavea  act  upon  our 
ucrvea  of  Bight,  similar  to  other  mechanical  forces,  but  they 
are  the  only  ones  able  to  awuken  a  sensation  of  light,  which 
is  c.ipnble  of  commutiioatiag  to  lu  a  knowledge  of  tho 
ciierual  world.  The  eye  is  not,  hoivevtT,  here  subject  to 
(!iffer«iit  conditionH  than  the  other  organs  of  the  ecuscs;  fbr, 
in  perfect  accordancu  with  it,  the  forces  which  act  upon  tho 
nerves  of  hearing,  produce  only  sensations  of  toacs,  thaeo 
noting  on  the  nerves  of  smell,  only  sensations  of  amell,  and 

§  70.  This  reference  to  the  mechanical  view  of  the  action 
of  light,  ought  not,  however,  to  induce  u8  to  overlook  much 
more  tbnt  it  contains,  and  wliich  is  requisite  far  a  pcrceptioo 
of  tho  improsBion  of  the  senses  in  its  totality.  TJiis  impres- 
sion couEists  naturally  of  two  principal  active  forces,  the 
it^her-wavcB  and  the  cttpaoity  of  our  senses,  and  is  the  united 
etn-cl  of  both.  Hut  many  others  lie  concealed  in  these  nvo 
prineipnl  activities. 

A  thick  veil  is  thrown  over  tho  action  of  the  ncr^-es  of 
the  senses:  but  we  know  rather  more  of  the  action  of  tlie 
waves  of  light;  and  this  knowledge  is  such  tliat  it  permits 
us  to  gueas  something  about  the  action  of  the  nerve  of 
sight.  We  know  from  experiments,  that  light  produces  ti 
ohange  on  every  surface  U]ion  which  it  creates  ])ictures; 
so  that  n  disposition,  or  tendency,  to  re-create  the  samo 
picture,  after  the  light  has  ceased  to  act,  is  still  retained  for 
a  certain  time,  and  can  be  ma^c  perceptible  by  a  certaiu 
condensation  of  steam.  In  the  nerve  of  sight  a  similar 
creation  of  a  picture  takes  place,  of  whose  duration  we  aro 
instructed  by  tno  sense  itself  If  we  do  not  limit  our  idea  of 
chemical  action  merely  to  apparent  combinations  or  aepnra- 
tions  of  materials,  but  if  wc  ascribe  to  it  all  inward  change* 
of  condition,  we  thence  Icam,  that  in  tho  creation  of  the 
picture,  a  chemical  action  must  be  produced  on  the  nerve  of 
sight.  But  even  if  wc  did  not  allow  it  this  name,  wc  cannot 
deny  that  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  surface  is 
very  importunt,  and  a  acoompanicd  in  the  surfaocs  of  inani- 
mate bodies  by  concealed  electric  and  magnetic  circulations. 
We  can  scarcely  divest  oniselves  of  the  idea,  that  something 
similar  takes  place  in  the  none  of  sight  itself.  In  short,  iu 
2  II  -i 
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the  sensation  of  sight,  the  combined  forces  of  the  mnU 
express  themselves,  however  hidden  and  secret  they  may  be. 
In  all  that  we  learn  from  science  about  the  sensation  of 
feeling,  we  shall  only  henceforth  brings  forward  that  ^diidi 
is  most  nearly  connected  with  the  comprehensioii  of  tiie 
Beautiful. 

§  71.  In  the  same  manner  as  each  effbet  requires  time  to 
be  produced  and  time  to  vanish,  so  it  is  also  with  the  sensatioB 
of  sight.  However  quickly  these  may  come  and  vanish,  newr 
theless  we  have  decided  experiences  concerning  them.  EfOj 
impression  is  succeeded  by  an  endeavour  after  an  opposto 
sensation :  after  a  sensation  of  light,  a  sensation  of  darkness; 
after  a  sensation  of  red  there  follows  the  complemental  colov 
(§  ^0)f  g^een,  and  inversely  after  the  sensation  of  gieo 
there  foUows  red,  and  so  on.  These  changes  are  u8inS|f 
too  feeble  to  be  remarked,  but  we  perceive  them  when  ne 
try  stronger  impressions,  and  exclude  other  effects  of  1^ 
which  might  altel*  the  relations.  In  experiments  with  stio^ 
white  light,  several  developments  of  colour  occur,  which  nuit 
be  omitted  here. 

§  72.  We  can  more  easily  convince  ourselves  of  ipmihr 
effects  by  experiments  on  illuminated  white  and  coloured 
objects.  If  we  look  at  a  strongly  illuminated  white  £giiie 
upon  a  dark  ground,  and  then  turn  our  eye  upon  a  white 
sui-face,  we  see  upon  it  the  image  of  the  same  figure,  hot 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  If  the  experiment  is 
made  with  a  dark  figure  upon  a  light  ground,  the  image 
upon  the  white  surface  appears  lighter  than  it.  This  last 
case  does  not  essentially  differ  trom  the  first,  for  the  ground 
creates  the  image  just  as  much  in  the  eye  as  the  figure,  and 
ihey  only  assume  different  places  in  the  two  experiments.  If 
the  same  experiment  is  made  with  coloured  figures,  we  see 
likewise,  when  we  turn  our  eye  upon  the  white  ground,  the 
same  figure  but  with  complemental  colours.  Thus  the  coun- 
terfeit of  a  red  figure  is  green,  of  a  green  figure  red,  &c. 

§  73.  If  we  look  for  a  long  time  at  a  coloured  picture  upon 
a  white  ground,  we  shall  see  it  cover  itself  with  the  comple- 
mental colours.  It  has  not  been  yet  ascertained  whether  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  there  is  really  produced  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  a  sensation  of  complemental  colours,  eztemallj 
round  the  picture  of  the  object,  or  whether  the  eye,  which  ii 
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never  perfectly  still,  causes  some  part  of  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  which  formerly  received  the  picture,  now  to  receive  the 
impression  from  the  ground. 

The  condition  here  treated  of  is  not  without  its  prac- 
tical importance.  If  we  desire  to  imitate  a  pattern  or  a 
painting  by  embroidery  or  weaving,  and  if  we  select  the 
coloured  threads  without  regard  to  the  influence  which  their 
juxtaposition  exercises  upon  the  impression,  we  shall  see, 
when  the  work  is  completed,  that  we  have  been  deceived. 
We  must,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this,  make  previous 
experiments. 

§  74.  But  from  all  this  we  perceive  that  the  nature  of  the 
eye  itself  conveys  with  it  the  development  of  haimonious 
colours.  This  could  not  also  be  otherwise,  for  if  it  contains 
the  whole  capacity  of  developing  light,  each  development  of 
of  light  and  colour  requires  its  opposite.  But  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  natural  science  does  not  allow  us  to  build  upon 
such  proofs,  but  to  represent  truth  in  a  series  of  perceptions, 
of  which,  besides,  only  some  few  have  been  here  brought 
forward  as  examples. 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  reconsider  the  relations  which 
iare  represented  in  §  63 — §  65. 

When  two  complemental  colours  are  placed  beside  one 
another,  they  will  strengthen  each  other;  the  red,  for  ex- 
ample, placed  next  to  the  green,  will  become  a  deeper  red, 
and  the  green  at  the  same  time  a  stronger  green.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  harmony  of  colours  is  realized  to  oiu*  feel- 
ings, which  is  already  determined  by  this,  that  the  comple- 
mental colours  constitute  a  totality  of  colour. 

In  the  juxtaposition  of  colours,  which  we  have  called  the 
characteristic  combinations,  the  reciprocal  effect  produces 
jsomc  additional  force  and  alteration.  In  order  to  make  this 
apparent,  we  will  exhibit  the  characteristic  colours  in  pairs, 
and  that  colour  shall  be  placed  under  each  which  calb  forth 
the  feeling  of  the  other. 

YeUow  —  Blue         I      Red     —  Yellow      I      Red       —  Blue      . 
Orange  —  Violet       |      Violet  —  Greea       |      Orange  —  Green, 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  place  together  the  neighbouring  colours, 
a  completely  different  relation  is  produced ;  for  example  :^ 

Yellow  —  Green  I  Green    —    Blue 

Red      —  Violet         |         Orange  —    Red. 
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We  see,  in  the  last  case,  that  to  one  colour  in  each  ptirtt 
entirely  new  colour  is  added,  whereas  in  the  fizat  caseiciia 
colour  which  contains  something  of  its  own. 

It  also  here  appears  how  the  idea  that  the  eompleBieital 
colours  must  form  a  harmony,  hecau8e  they  ccmstitiite  a 
totality  of  colours,  is  realised  to  the  feelings,  not  throi^  a 
accidental  combination,  hut  from  the  necessary  liarmony  vtiii 
is  the  consequence  of  common  fundamental  laws. 

§  75.  It  is  sufficiently  known  by  daily  experience  bov 
much  colours  serve  to  embeUish  the  surface  of  things.  So  k 
as  this  embellishment  only  consists  in  an  arbitrary  appUcstioi 
of  colours,  the  effect  of  it  must  depend  merely  npon  die 
general  laws  of  the  relations  of  colours.  In  natural  p^)d■^ 
tions,  whether  they  are  minerals,  plants,  or  ammals,  tk 
colours  are  undoubtedly  determined  l^  laws,  aecocdiog  to 
which  they  are  dependent  partly  on  the  peculiar  natms  d 
the  object,  partly  on  its  relation  to  the  extmial  world.  Ihtm 
laws  will  undoubtedly  long  remain  an  object  jof  inrestigatka 
for  future  times.  Our  knowledge  concerning  them  is  ilS 
too  scattered  and  disconnected  to  make  any  use  of  it  in  tlie 
natural  philosophy  of  the  Beautiixd,  whereas  there  are  caies 
where  form  and  colour  may  be  perfectly  osmprehended  fay  m 
as  the  production  of  the  same  natural  actum  ;  from  Asm 
observations  we  may  already  learn  somethiBg. 

§  76.  llie  Kainbow  belongs  to  such  Ibims.     It  is  not  part 
of  the  design  of  this  representation,  to  repeat  here  the  wdl 
known  theory  of  the  rainbow ;  it  may  justly  be  assumed  as 
known.    We  learn  from  this  theory,  that  the  form  of  an  ardk 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  those  laws  by  which  the  light 
is  refracted  and  reflected  in  the  drops  of  rain.     But  by  the 
same  natural  action  bv  which  this  arch  is  formed,  the  rays  of 
colour  which  the  white  light  contains  are  separated,  and  a 
harmony  of  colours  is  developed,  in  which  all  the  colours  of 
sunlight  appear  before  us,  both  in  their  separation,  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  division  in  space,  as  well  as  in  their 
totality,  which  they  have  retained  fit)m  their  source.     But  the 
'whole  contents  of  the  perception  are  here  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted.   The  contrast  between  the  dark  wall  of  rain  and  the 
dear  arch,  immediately  awakens  the  peculiar  pleasure  we 
derive  from  light,  heightened  by  the  conquering  splendour 
which  the  light  here  unfolds  in  its  struggle  with  darkness,  the 
benevolent  powers  against  the  destroying  powers.     It  is  a 
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natural  i<lca  apparent  to  the  mind,  in  -which  the  palpably 
evident  and  Bubstaiilial  is  cseludcd.  In  the  northern  legenda 
of  the  guds,  it  is  imagined  to  be  u  bridge  between  heaven  and 

§  77.  Among  the  remarkable  combinations  of  form  and 
coKiar,  also  belong  many  of  those  which  arc  produced  by  the 
reciprocal  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  upon  one  another,  which 
we  may  call  their  reciprocal  encroachment,  and  which,  by 
the  Engliah  expression  farmed  from  the  Latin  root,  has 
been  designated  Interference.  This  effect  is  only  recognizable 
where  rays  meet  which  proceed  from  a  luminous  body  of 
very  Gmnll  extent,  for  otherwise  the  effect  which  certain  rays 
produce  is  destroyed  by  rays  which  proceed  from  other  points. 
The  effect  produced  by  reciprocal  encroachment  proceeds 
from  thin,  that  those  waves  of  light  which  meet  in  such  a, 
manner  that  their  Eimilar  vibrations  fall  in  the  same  portion 
of  space,  strengthen  one  another;  whereas  when  opposite 
vibrations  meet  together  their  reciprocal  effect  is  destroyed. 
Since  the  different  rays  of  colour  have  unequal  breadth  of 
waves,  so  also  the  strengthening  and  darkening  of  the  light 
will  not  happen  to  all  in  the  same  point  of  space.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  develope  the  whole  of  this  doctrine;  it 
must  suffice  to  recount,  as  the  result  of  science,  that  we 
ore  able  to  calculate  exactly  upon  every  &iture  in  experi- 
ments. Some  examples  will  explain  this  union  between 
form  and  coloxir. 

§  78.  If  we  allow  the  light  which  eomes  from  a  very  small 
luminous  body,  for  example,  through  a  burning  gloss,  or 
rather  from  the  image  of  the  sun  which  is  produced  by  a  still 
smaller  collector  of  the  rays,  to  pass  through  small  openings 
lying  close  tt^ether  in  any  thin  metal  plate,  the  cone  of  rays 
which  have  thence  arisen  will  meet  upon  their  continued 
path,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  space  strengthen  their  reoi- 
procol  action  of  light,  in  others  destroy  it.  Hence  there 
arises  a  multitude  of  bright  and  dark  spots,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  eonnectod,  but  they  have  a  regularly  arranged 
inwaJd  position,  often  a  great  variety  of  symmetricalty- 
divided  forms,  and,  besides,  splendid  and  symmetrieally- 
divided  colours. 

In  order  to  make  n  short  survey  of  what  has  been  just  said, 
it  will  be  best  first  to  turn  our  attention  away  from  the 
colours.     We^nay  in  reality  make  the  ex^erinveiA  w>  ■OqbXtisi 
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devdopmeot  of  coknm  takes  pkoe.  To  do  this  it  is  on^ 
necessary  to  choose  light  of  a  simple  colour ;  for  example, 
light  which  has  passed  through  red  glass. 

One  of  the  simplest  instances  is  attained,  by  which  there 
arises  a  great  Tariety  of  forms,  if  we  allow  this  simple  light 
to  pass  through  three  very  small  holes  in  a  thin  metal  plate, 
placed  before  the  opening  of  a  particularhf  good  telescope, 
which,  however,  in  order  to  obs^e  the  effect,  need  not  be 
of  very  great  magnifying  power.  We  should  then  see  an 
image  in  whose  centre  there  is  a  powerfully  red  circle 
surrounded  by  six  others  much  less  bnght,  which  hare  cer- 
tain regular  deviations  from  the  circular  form.  Beyond  these 
there  are  at  different  distances  other  spots,  still  more  deviat- 
ing from  the  circular  form,  with  a  different  streng^  of  light, 
which  are  also  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  symmetry. 
The  ground  is  black.  An  architect  who  saw  the  colonrless 
drawing  of  this  image,  said  that  if  it  were  made  upon  a  ccm- 
vex  suHace,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  decoration  conceived 
with  great  originality. 

^  79.  If  the  experiment  is  now  undertaken  with  colourless 
light,  every  kind  of  coloiu'ed  light  which  is  contained  therein 
would  by  means  of  its  unequal  breadth  of  wave  change  the 
position  of  each  of  the  spots  formed  by  it ;  the  violet  would 
fall  nearest  the  centre,  the  blue  somewhat  farther  from  it, 
and  so  on,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  Still  the  difference  is 
not  so  great  that  they  entirely  separate  from  one  another; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  principally  fall  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  form  the  most  beautiful  distribution  of  colours ;  so 
that  we  either  see  in  every  spot  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in 
perfect  separation,  with  the  violet  side  everywhere  nearest 
the  centre,  and  thus  the  red  next  the  circuniferenee,  or  the 
mixture  of  colours  which  is  formed  by  the  one  encountering 
the  other. 

If  we  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  a  plate  with  four 
openings  which  stand  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another 
as  the  points  of  the  angles  in  a  square,  we  likewise  receive 
an  image  compounded  of  symmetrical  spots,  but  of  which 
two  systems  which  are  more  distinct  than  the  others  cut 
each  other,  and  form  a  cross.  The  splendour  of  the  colours 
m  this  cross  is  great ;  in  the  intervening  parts,  on  the  eon- 

SuTdSSd!"^  ""^  "^^  ^^^^  ''  '"^''^  ^^V'  ^  ^y^etri- 
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If  there  arc  many  small  square  holes  in  the  plate  pla(^ 
very  near  each  other,  thtre  iirisc  several  systems  of  bands 
irliieh  form  a  whole  combination.  Exactly  before  the  holes, 
tec  see  a  series  of  small  square  spots  of  light,  the  centre 
one  white,  the  others  with  eymmetrioal  coloura.  Next  to 
this  series  we  see  a  system  of  bands,  which  run  narrower 
towards  the  centre  of  the  series,  and  in  which  the  violet  ligLt 
appears  in  the  narrow  part,  which  is  nearest  the  centre,  upon 
whichfoUowtheothercoIoursaccordingto  the  breadth  of  their 
waves.  After  this  system  of  bands  there  follows  a  darker 
interval,  and  upon  it  another,  less  broad,  formed  of  longer, 
but  fewer,  and  therefore  broad  bands.  Upon  this  there  fol- 
lows again,  after  dark  intervals,  a  new  system  of  far  fewer 
and  broader  stripes  than  those  just  preceding.  The  system 
which  follows  upon  this,  according  to  the  same  law,  is 
separated  by  no  dark  interval,  but  falls  with  its  narrower 
end  into  the  broader  one  of  the  preceding  system,  and  thus 
two  more  still  follow,  of  which  the  one  before  the  last  is  the 
lonfjest  of  aU. 

Id  similax  ways  wc  can  produce  many  combinations,  in 
which  that  which  is  conformable  to  law  is  immediately  felt 
by  the  senses,  and  not  merely,  indeed,  by  the  distribution 
of  forms,  but  also  by  that  of  colours.  In  most  cases  the 
colours  which  thus  appear  are  splendid  and  piercing,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  excellently  suited  to  those  transitions 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  I  believe  that  those  who 
would  desire  to  paint  in  the  style  of  Pompeii,  would  do  well 
to  study  the  conditions  of  colour  treated  about  here,  and 
not  merely  to  make  the  thoughts  but  the  eye  familiar  with 

§  80.  We  toay  derive  the  same  advantage  from  the  coloura 
which  are  developed  by  polarized  light,  when  this  is  exposed 
under  certain  conditions  to  double -refracting  crystals,  or 
bodies  in  which  a  peculiar  extension  preponderates.  To  give 
u  somewhat  complete  representation  of  this  remarkable  theory 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  real  aim,  but  a  short  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  polarization  will  enable  us  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive  representation  of  that  upon  which  it  depends.  The 
Bcther-waves  by  which  light  is  produced,  arc  so  constituted 
that  the  vibrations  happen  at  right  angles  to  the  rays.  Let 
us,  fur  example,  direct  our  thoughts  upon  a  cone  of  rays 
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«luch  BTOceedi  from  a  pont  in  Ike  tkj,  and  pftHcs  dovn 
pcgpcnmcokriy  to  the  certhyttjeTibgrtinBiim  its  gther^wice 
.vmild  all  be  parallel  to  the  henaoa,  hat  in  thk  piane^  A^ 
WKJ  have  all  pwwihle  dbeetioaa.  Nov  if  a  cijatal,  wlddb  ii 
«apahle  of  polariaipg  Ugjfat.  hat  in  tiie  sMHt  simple  fiarai,  he 
plarrd  acro»  tiieae  n^  (lor  eiample,  leekndie  cafeareoM 
ipar)«  the  vibratiooa  will  he  all  so  ananged  tint  ow  half 
pMKainonedizeetion,theothifer  half  in  that  iriachia  ati]|^ 
aa^^  with  it;  aotiiatif  the  eryatalifeieao  placed  ttataoaw 
^ihratiomi  happened  altematefy  front  noE^  to  aoatli,  and 
itiMn  sooth  to  nordi,  the  others  wonld  take  place  aUiiiaalilj 
fiom  east  to  west,  and  £dqb[i  west  to  east.  The  two  Idada  cf 
polarised  rays  are  at  onoe  aeparated  ftnm,  laie  another  hy 
an  nne^iial  refraction.  It  wiE  now  he  intidKgihle^  whea  ii 
is  said  that  the  n^  hate  leeeiTed  a  definite  jinlBiiialiaBi, 
when  they  are  hsoog^  into  snch  a  condition  that  aM  theu. 
vibratioDs  hiq^ien  in  one  plane.  We  mnat  not  heve  con- 
frHe  the  ideas  which  we  hoTe  focmed  cf  pnlariaatifMa  witik 
those  which  we  know  of  magnetic  effects.  The  aae  n^idi 
has  been  made  of  this  word  in  the  theory  of  li^it^ia  xeallf 
entirely  at  Tariance  with  pohrintiiwi,  and  is  not  a  hanpy 
wcxd,  thon^  it  has  now  b^n  anthoiiaBd  by  long  iq^fdication. 
Light  is  also  polarized  by  reflection  mider  certain  an^es, 
and  equally  so  through  refraction.  The  rays  which  are  com- 
pletely polarized  by  refraction  have  their  planes  of  TibratioQ 
at  ri^t  angles  with  the  plane  of  Tibration  oi  those  which  are 
polarized  by  reflection. 

When  the  yibrations  of  polarised  rays  are  parallel  with 
the  surfu^e  of  a  transparent  body,  and  stand  at  right  ang^ 
to  their  plane  of  incidence,  we  can  always  find  a  certain 
angle  of  incidence,  under  which  all  the  rays  are  reflected,  and 
none  pass  through.  K  the  plane  of  their  Tibration  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  tiie 
direction  of  the  yibrations  therefore  crosses  the  reflecting 
surface,  they  will  all  pass  through  under  the  same  angle  of 
incidence,  <uid  therefore  none  wHl  be  reflected. 

There  are  other  more  involved  conditions  of  polarizatiooi 
besides  those  which  we  have  just  treated  of,  that  have  here 
been  omitted,  which  may,  however,  be  all  referred  to  the 
fundamental  relations  that  have  been  explained.* 

*  Those  who  are  aoqiiainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  polsdzatna 
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§  81.  By  reflections  and  refractiona  the  planes  of  Tibralion 
of  polarized  raj's,  witb  the  exception  of  certain  coses  wtuc^h 
arc  determined  by  the  natui'e  of  the  thing,  suffer  bendiuga  and 
sepanitionB,  and  may  arrive  again  at  recombinaCions.  If  we 
consider  the  esample  given  at  §  80,  we  may  say  that  rays  in 
which  the  vibrations  formerly  passed  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  south  to  north,  may  afterwarde  be  placed  in  such  a 
condition  that,  for  esample,  some  vibrationa  occur  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  from  Bouth-weat  to  Dorth-enst ; 
while  some  take  place  iii  the  plane  at  right  angles  ^Tith  it, 
between  north-west  and  south-east.  The  separation  of  the 
directions  of  the  ribnitions  always  happens  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  new  planes  of  vibrations  staod  at  right  aoglea 
with  one  another. 

A  number  of  cases  occur  in  different  retlections  and  cur- 
rents where  rays  which  have  proeeeded  from  one  point,  and 
have  accordingly  received  a  common  polarization,  suffer  such 
changes  in  their  continued  path,  that  when  they  are  after- 
wwds  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  vibrations  they  etiil 
vibrate  in  opposite  direction*,  when  they  pass  through 
similar  paths ;  and,  oil  the  other  hand,  vibrate  in  the  same 
direction,  when  their  paths  have  a  difierence  in  length  of 
1,  3,  5,  or  several  unequal  multiples  of  a  half  breadth  of 
wave.  From  this  relative  condition  it  follows  that  the  rays 
which  ought  to  have  strengthened  one  another,  if  they  had 
not  Bufiered  these  changes  in  their  planes  of  bendings,  now 
mutually  destroy  their  effects,  and  that,  inversely,  those  which 
otherwise  would  have  reciprocally  destroyed  their  effects, 
now  Etrcngthen  them.     It  would  be  impossible  to  developc 

of  light  will  percciie,  that,  ia  order  to  nuJui  the  repreicntUion  niore 
intelligible,  I  Kave  tumeil  the  vhole  stlentiDn  spaa  the  plonei  uf  Tibn> 
tian.  Dnil  I  hjiie  aTaided  speaking  of  the  phineB  of  puUritatiaD,  which 
Arc  at  ri^ht  in^ca  to  them. 

The  miiait^t  frbicb  it  reflected  to  lu  bf  tiie  ekjr  oben  it  U  clear,  is 
■ha  yAv'atd,  and  ccrtainljr  in  iiSmat  h>jb.  Thf  liglit  whidb  U 
rvBcaled  from  (hut  port  of  the  eky  which  is  enctly  opposite  the  sun, 
•ibntei  parullel  with  the  tiorizoD;  Chat  light,  on  the  contrary,  which 
eameB  from  liluntiani  which  lie  90°  on  both  eidea  of  il,  vibrstei  at  right 
aiigU»  with  it.  Hence  it  roHowi,  Ihnt  the  portion  of  the  iilij  which  il 
abbul  90°  from  the  inn  reflect)  itielf  impcrTectly,  and  illumlnatea  &ie 
BaCer  leu  than  the  rcnwitiing  purt,  particDlarly  if  the  angle  under  which 
Milii  the  illuioinBled  water  is  betweea  30  and  40  d^^TMS. 


* 
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this  circumstantially  here,  without  bringing  forward  a  Tery 
extensive  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  light;  to  which  wfaoeYer 
wishes  to  penetrate  this  subject  must  be  referred:  bat  we 
must  keep  ourselyes  to  the  result,  that  rays  which  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  one  point  and  suffer  no  perceptible  separation, 
may  receive  opposite  qualities  merely  by  the  turn  of  the 
plane  of  their  vibrations,  which  is  exhibited  in  this,  that 
those  colours  which  are  developed  in  these  changes  out  of 
the  white  light,  receive,  by  the  reciprocal  encroachment  of  the 
rays  (§  77),  this  remarkable  inequality,  that  the  colour  which 
euiibits  one  kind  of  these  ray?  is  the  complemental  colour  of 
that  which  exhibits  the  other ;  if,  for  example,  the  one  pro- 
duces red,  the  other  will  produce  green. 

§  82.  From  all  the  relations  mentioned  here  (§  80,  §81), 
which  will  require  some  trouble  to  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with,  but  which,  once  understood,  ore  sufficiently  compre- 
hensible, the  various  forms  of  light  and  colour  are  ex- 
plained, which  are  produced  by  certain  crystals  and  other 
transparent  bodies  within  which  certain  extensions  of  direc- 
tion prevail.  By  particular  reflections  and  currents,  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  polarization,  certain  rays,  which 
have  a  63rmmetrical  position  relative  to  each  other,  are 
stopped ;  whereas,  in  all  other  points,  colours  are  developed 
which  constitute  the  complement  with  one  another,  and  are 
therefore  harmonious  among  themselves.  The  symmetrical 
forms  which  are  thus  developed  are  for  the  most  part  unim- 
portant, but  the  colours  are  often  splendid,  and  have  always 
a  harmony  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

§  83.  In  consequence  of  the  similarity  which  we  find  be- 
tween the  production  of  light  and  of  sound,  it  is  supposed  by 
some  that  a  Colour-music  may  yet  be  discovered.  But  the 
similarity  has  been  considered  here  in  a  more  one-sided  point 
of  view  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  relation  of  time  which  is 
so  prominent  in  tones,  is  very  much  hidden  in  the  actions  of 
light,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  space  are 
so  important.  Besides,  the  eye  is  strongly  excited  by  lively 
changes  of  light  and  colour  which  quickly  succeed  one 
another.  Dull  colours,  ]^e  those  which  are  reflected  from 
coloured  surfaces,  -will,  on  the  other  hand,  exercise  an  unim- 
portant effect.  If  it  were  desirable  to  produce  anything 
which  should  resemble  a  Light-music  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  select  dazkness  for  the  performance.  Light-music  by  day- 
light would  be  like  Tone-music  amidst  a  great  noise.  The 
only  Light-music  which  we  know  are  fireworks,  which  possess 
a  certain  kind  of  beauty,  and  might  perhaps  be  brought 
to  a.  still  greater  degree  of  beauty;  but  we  ought  not  to 
expect  that  an  art  can  be  developed  from  it  which  can  be 
compared  to  music. 


414 


ON  THE  UNBEAUTIPDL  IN  NATUEE, 


IN  ITf  KSLATION  TO  THE 


HAEMONY  OF  BEAUTY  IN  THE  WHOLE. 


The  following  commanicatioii  is  extracted  from  the  rq^orts  of  tiie 
Sodetj  of  Sdenoes  at  Copenhagen^  and  originated  from  some  obaeiTa- 
tiona  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  which  the  author  had  ddlTersd  to 
the  members  of  that  Society.  He  there  b^au  with  saying,  that  altlioagli 
he  had  often  reflected  on  this  subject,  he  yet  felt  how  Ur  he  was  from 
having  solved  all  its  difficulties ;  but  he  was  chiefly  impelled  to  com- 
municate  his  own  views  by  a  wish  to  hear  the  remariu  of  his  fdloir- 
membersi  and  after  that,  those  of  other  men  who  were  learned  on  the 
subject  The  communication  occasioned  discussions,  which  have  not 
failed  to  influence  the  representation  as  it  is  here  exhibited ;  for  some 
olijections  showed  the  author  that  on  certain  points  he  had  not  sufficiently 
developed  his  views ;  and  by  some  remarks  in  support  of  his  opinions, 
he  was,  on  the  other  side,  enabled  to  express  himself,  at  least  on  one 
point,  with  greater  confidence.  He  also  thinks  he  must  first  apologise, 
because,  in  order  to  maintain  the  observations  which  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  subjects  under  consideration,  he  has  enlarged  upon  some  things 
which  are  not  in  immediate  connection  with  them. 


In  the  dialogue  on  Tones  the  fundamental  doctrine  is  upheld 
and  afterwards  carried  out  in  various  directions,  that  we 
receive  impressions  of  beauty  from  that  which  is  reasonable 
in  things,  yet  not  in  such  a  manner  that  we  comprehend  it 
by  thought  as  reasonable,  but  because  our  inner  sense,  in 
conformity  with  its  own  reason,  feels  a  satisfaction  in  the 
reasonable. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  it  must  follow  from  this 
doctrine,  that  everything  in  conformity  with  reason  is  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  our  inner  sense  is  only 
able  to  grasp  the  impression  of  the  most  simple  thought. 
The  limit  to  this  is  not  fixed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  very 
easily  be  altered.  All  are  aware  that  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, as  weU  as  the  external  senses,  has  a  different  degree  of 
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acutenesa  in  different  people,  and  that  it  may  also  be  rendered 
more  acute  in  each  indiyiiiual  by  practice  in  llie  power  of 
observation,  and  by  the  imitatiou  of  beaulifal  objects ;  but 
that  the  influence  of  the  mind  is  able  to  develop  Uiis  inner 
sense,  is  a  troth  of  which  perhaps  we  cannot  go  well  say  that 
it  has  been  doubted,  as  that  it  has  been  too  little  employed. 
to  enable  us  uuderstaud  the  theory  of  beauty.  A  few  exam- 
ples will  place  this  in  the  clearest  light  It  is  well  known 
by  experience,  that  men  whose  business  reijnires  them  to 
make  frequent  measurements,  and  to  mcditntie  on  them, 
thereby  acquire  a  facility  in  the  instantaneous  determination 
of  magnitudes  and  their  relations,  without  the  necessity  of 
previous  roflectiou.  That  which  previously  bad  been  gained 
by  reflection  has  now  become  direct  knowledge.  Those 
whose  minds  have  been  much  engaged  in  the  use  of  figures 
thereby  attain  similar  readiness  in  the  direct  discovery  of 
numerous  relations  of  figures,  which  can  only  be  grasped  by 
others  after  long  reflection.  Although  the  examples  I  have 
selected,  from  their  being  so  well  known,  refer  to  many  things 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  comprehension  of  beauty,  they 
nre  yet  not  entirely  foreign  to  it;  for  the  proportions  of 
iQCBSurement  are  one  of  the  elements  of  the  beautifiiL 

In  innumerable  cases  we  form  an  image  of  things  in  our 
inner  sense,  of  which  we  have  never  received  &  direct  impres- 
sion from  tjie  senses.  Long  before  it  bad  been  discovered 
how  to  represent  countries  upon  maps,  men  who  had  made 
travels  of  observation  invented  for  themselves  a  picture  of 
the  country  over  which  they  had  travelled,  and  communicated 
it  to  others.  This  picture  did  not  then  originate  in  such  men 
from  mere  perceptions  of  the  senses ;  the  distances,  for 
instance,  were  frequently  determined  by  different  circum- 
stances ;  for  example,  from  the  time  spent  on  certain  joumeye 
compared  with  the  difficulties  which  had  been  surmounttM. 
The  extent  and  height  of  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  the 
size  and  fonn  of  the  coasts,  could  have  been  as  little  gained, 
eiclusively,  from  direct  perception  of  the  senses,  or  even 
from  the  description  of  others,  but  must  have  been  obtained 
by  inquiries  in  various  directions.  This  picture,  however, 
created  by  the  active  forces  of  both  sense  and  mind,  now  stood 
forth  in  the  intuitive  perception  of  man,  and  he  was  enabled  by 
speech  to  awaken  the  same  picture  in  others.  The  delinea- 
'9  which  are  made  in  our  times,  are  the  result 
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of  innumerable  meosiirements  and  calculations ;  so  that  the 
picture  of  a  country  that  we  obtain  by  the  assistance  of  a 
map  proceeds  from  a  omion  of  the  perception  of  the  senses, 
and  activity  of  thought.  If  it  is  still  asserted  that  he  who 
now  contemplates  a  map,  only  receives  the  image  by  the  aid 
of  a  direct  perception,  it  must  still  be  granted  that  he  who  first 
drew  a  map  was  not  similarly  circumstanced.  Besides,  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  who  merely  receives  the  direct  impres- 
sion by  the  senses  of  the  map  of  a  country,  and  whose  con- 
templation of  the  map  is  not  accompanied  by  much  know- 
ledge acquired  by  thought,  and  who  does  not  besides  inquire 
any  farther  about  the  matter,  will  obtain  but  a  very  poor 
picture  of  it  in  his  mind. 

The  knowledge  of  things  which  we  have  gained  by  thought, 
is  thus  incorporated  into  our  inner  perception  as  a  mental 
image;  and  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  it  is  renewed  by 
the  direct  nature  of  the  perception,  consequently  without  the 
renewal  of  all  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  fruit.     The 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  have  laboured  at  this 
knowledge  in  common,  and  it  remains  therefore  perpetually 
common  property,    only  each  of  these  faculties  employs  it 
according  to  its  own  method.     This  may  be  said  even  with 
respect  to  objects  of  a  less  material  nature.     He   who  is 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  languages,  and  has  inquired 
into  their  mutual  relations,  will  not  only  judge  with  conside- 
ration and  reflection  and  more  correctly  on  the  objects  relating 
to  them  than  he  who  is  ignorant,  but  he  will  also  judge  of 
them  in  consequence  of  a  direct  impression.     Even  complete 
results  of  thought  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
perception.     For  instance,  we  at  first  comprehend,  in  a  direct 
manner,  the  figure  of  the  circle ;  and  our  inner  sense,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  original  conformity  to  reason,  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  impression ;  but  he  who  has  reflected  on  the  various 
properties  and  relations  which  we  are  instructed  by  thought 
to  discover  in  the  circle,  will,  in  addition  to  this,  have  an 
idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  thought  in  which  they  all  belong 
to  one  another;  and  if  we  have  made  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  this  idea  is  impressed  as  a  remembrance 
on  our  inner  sense,  and  produces  an  ideal  image,  which  not 
merely  belongs  to  reason  but  also  to  our  senses,  which  receive 
it  as  something  directly  floating  before  it. 
.  While  our  inner  sense  is  thus  penetrated,  and  fertilized  bj 


our  other  faculticB,  and  acte,  both  in  our  power  of  compre-     '  1 
hension  as  well  as  production  with  a  direct  effect,  it  is  not 
merely  a  sense  in  the  narrower  signification  of  the  term,  but 
s  the  name   of  imagination.     The  beautiful  then  f 


comprehended,  i 
created  by  this  faculty  of  m 
of  reason,  similar  to  nil  the 
very  fequently  happens 
inquiry,  hut,  nevertheless, 
distinct  traces  of  it,  that  ' 


iriginates  from  ourselves,  is 
e.  It  acta  according  to  the  laws 
irces  in  the  world.  This  indeed 
a  manner  which  escapes  our 
e  have  fortunately  seen  so  many 
'  ive  been  thence  enabled  to 


make  conclusions  on  tbe  whole,  as  we  do  with  respect  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

From  all  that  has  preceded,  we  perceive  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  a  series  of  stages  of  development,  which  are  inter, 
woven  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  important  stages  of  deve- 
lopment might  be  pointed  out  here,  as  particular  periods 
are  established  in  history;  but  this  should  not  be  attempted 
in  the  present  case,  whereas  three  main  divisions  mav  be 
distinguished  in  the  co-operating  faculty  of  the  comprehen- 
sion of  beauty : — the  real  natural  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  the 
imagination,  as  a  natural  sense,  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  the  various  activity  of  the  different  faculties  of  our  souls; 
Bight,  through  knowledge,  which  esists  where  knowledge  has 
become  so  clear  that  the  truth  acquired  appears  to  the  inner 
scusc  iji  a  perceptible  form. 

So  far  as  the  inner  sense  apprehends  things  in  a  direct 
manner,  its  principal  objects  will  be  figures  which  express 
simple  thougnts;  Bymmctry,  even  of  very  involved  forma, 
shadows,  and  relations  of  colours;  the  motion  of  sound 
(rhjlhrn),  and  the  more  simple  relations  and  movements 
of  tones. 

Much  which  this  sense  would  comprehend  as  beautifhl.  if 
it  could  receive  the  impression  of  it  at  once,  or  within  narrow 
limits  of  time  and  space,  is  exhibited  to  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  widely- separated  parts  are  represented  to  it 
singly.  This  will  be  explained  by  an  csample  which  points  to 
many  others.  If  we  imagine  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
entirely  alone,  we  shall  rarely  think  it  beautiful,  and  yet  in 
n  ivintry  landscape  it  may  form  a  portion -of  a  beautiful  whole. 
Let  us  now  go  further,  and  imagine  the  tree  in  its  cnth'e 
annual  course  of  being,  and  then  the  poverty  of  its  wintry 
eststeuce  will  be  adopted  into  a  whole  image  of  life,  and  form 
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a  part  in  its  beauty.  It  is  true  that  sach  examples  only  show 
that  what  is  not  individually  beautiful  can  form  a  portion  of  the 
beauty  of  the  whole ;  but  more  than  this  is  not  here  intended, 
for  the  sense,  merely  acting  in  a  direct  manner,  cannot  com- 
prehend the  more  involved  natural  thought.  Every  one  wilt 
remember  a  sufficient  number  of  examples,  when  single 
•  natural  objects,  which  in  themselves  alone  made  no  impres- 
ifiion  of  the  beautiful,  stiU  have  not  failed  to  produce  it 
when  joined  to  the  effect  of  surrounding  objects  and  of  ilia- 
mination,  with  the  half-shadows  proceeding  from  it ;  settii]^ 
aside  the  consideration  that  man  is  not  often  in  a  condition 
to  comprehend  things  with  the  imited  animation  and  repose 
which  is  necessary  to  feel  accurately  what  is  offered  him  by 
nature.  Therefore,  that  which  is  not  comprehended  as 
beautiful  by  the  senses,  is  frequently  only  a  fragment  of  a 
beautiful  whole ;  we  may  compare  it  with  a  fragment  torn 
from  a  symmetrical  whole,  or  with  a  dissonance  which  can  be 
so  resolved  that,  in  connection  with  several  tones,  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  a  somewhat  greater  whole  in  tones. 

We  must  refer  to  something  similar,  when  we  consider  the 
comprehension  of  beauty  which  takes  place  when  an  object 
which,  out  of  its  natural  position,  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
beauty,  yet  exhibits  itself  as  beautiful  when  it  is  seen  in  its 
proper  natural  position.  We  consider  the  swan  beautiful, 
but  that  would  hardly  be  the  case,  if  we  had  not  become 
accustomed  to  view  it  through  the  oneness  of  all  the  im- 
pressions in  which  we  habitually  see  it.  The  celebrated 
orator,  Burke,  whose  thoughts  on  the  beautiful  have  gained 
a  degree  of  reputation  which  is  certainly  undeserved, 
employed,  among  other  things,  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged beauty  of  the  swan  to  support  his  opinion,  that  beauty 
does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  figure,  that  it  does  not 
alone  depend  on  it  was  not  sufficient  for  him.  We  wiU  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  his  views  of  the  question,  but  we  will 
employ  the  swan  as  an  example,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  natural  position  of  an  object,  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
hension of  beauty.  Let  us  imagine  a  man  so  situated,  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  water-bird ;  let  him  see  a  swan  for  the 
first  time  in  a  poultry-yard  among  the  other  fowls,  and  de- 
prived of  access  to  any  large  piece  of  water,  in  which  he 
could  clean  his  feathers  and  preserve  their  dazzling  whiteness : 
would  he  then  think  him  beautiful?    He  would  perhaps 


admire  tbc  graceful  curve  which  the  neck  aBBumea  in  certain 
positions,  and  the  red  beak;  but  he  would  be  struck  with  its 
imperfect  equilibrium,  and  would  say  there  was  a  wonderful 
disproportion  between  the  long  neck  and  the  short  tail,  with 
the  short  legs  and  broad  feet,  which  cause  such  a,  waddling 
gait ;  but  let  him  now  Bee  it  swimming  on  the  water  in  its 
proper  and  natural  poeition,  and  he  will  hardly  rect^nise  it. 
In  general,  it  is  only  when  seen  on  a  quiet  piece  of  water,  in 
which  it  is  reflected,  that  we  observe  the  swan  with  sufficient 
accuracy;  and,  joined  to  the  reflection,  it  ofTera  a  most  beau- 
tiful Bymmetrieal  figiure.  Its  feathers,  constantly  kept  clean 
by  the  water,  exhibit  themselves  here  in  their  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  form  a  beautiful  combination  with  the  broad  red 
bill,  and  the  dork  eye  which  appears  between  the  red  and 
white;  besides  this,  all  want  of  equilibrium  has  now  dis- 
appeared. The  water  supports  the  tail :  it  is  only  an  excep- 
tion when  it  is  supported  by  the  legs.  The  neck,  which  even 
in  its  curved  posture  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  contributes  to 
the  equiHbrium  of  this  position,  while  the  swan  glides  slowly 
and  majestically  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  imagi- 
nation adds  still  more  to  this  almost  direct  impression  of 
beauty.  A  notion  of  purity  is  awakened  within  us  by  the 
whiteness ;  and  since  whiteness  and  purity  are  symbols  of 
spiritual  qualities,  we  receive  this  impression  imperceptibly, 
although  we  by  no  means  atbibute  these  perfections  to  the 
animal  itself,  but  it  becomes  a  symbol  to  us  of  something 
higher  1>'nn  what  we  directly  behold  in  the  object. 

From  another  side  imagination  adds  to  these  new  ideaa ; 
while  wc  behold  the  half-raised  wings  of  the  swan,  we  im- 
mediately think  of  its  simihtude  to  a  distant  ship,  and  of  its 
power  to  fly.  The  impression  we  receive  from  the  whole 
phenomenon  contains  something  of  the  sublime  and  tbe 
powerTul,  of  the  pure  and  the  bannonious,  which  is  often 
increased  by  surrounding  objects, — for  instance,  by  the  blue 
sky  which  is  reflected  in  the  water,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
water  itself,  and  by  a  background  of  green  trees.  It  is  only 
with  some  few  that  the  legend  of  antiquity  about  the  so 
the  swan,  and  that  this  bird  was  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
add  still  more  to  the  impression.  But  If  we  now  behold 
gwan  on  dry  land,  do  we  cease  to  And  him  beautiful } 
wiiolo  image  which  onr  imagination  has  drawn  for 
generally  follows  us  to  the  firm  ground,  to  which  the  creature 
2e2 
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is  a  stranger,  and  it  is  but  little  altered  during  tbe  short 
time  in  which  we  usually  see  it  there ;  but  should  we  behold 
it  there  for  a  long  time,  its  structure,  which  is  so  ill  adapted 
for  such  a  condition,  would  make  a  great  change  in  the  im- 
pression which  we  had  received  when  we  saw  it  in  its  true 
natural  position.     We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  swan  in 
its  proper  place,  that  we  are  almost  puzzled  to  view  it  in  any 
other  Hght.     The  case  is  totally  reversed  with  regard  to  the 
ape.      If  we  set  aside  for  a  moment  the  sensations  which 
are  aroused  in  us  when  we  compare  it  with  man,  and  if  we 
transfer  ourselves  to  those  countries  where  it  appears  to  ns 
in  its  natural  position,  in  the  woods,  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  amidst  their  foliage,  where  we  are  amused  by  its  alert- 
ness  in  climbing  and  its  merry  leaps,  it  both  serves  to  enliven 
surrounding  nature  as  well  as  to  awaken  a  pleasure  in  con- 
nection wifii  it.     Its  resemblance  to  man,  which,  however, 
has  been  too  highly  estimated,  has  been  the  occasion  of  com- 
parisons which  have  mortified  our  self-love,  but  have  had 
still  more  influence  in  exciting  a  feeling  of  disgust  towards 
the  creature.    This  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  something 
which  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  natural  disso- 
nance ;  perhaps  one  endowed  with  greater  knowledge  may 
be  able  to  do  this  still  better,  or  perhaps  its   solution  AviU 
even  require  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  does  not  yet  exist 
To  obviate  misunderstanding  it  must  be  expressly  said  here, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that,  within  a  certain  range  .of 
our  comprehension,  we  should  cease  to  consider   the  ape  as 
ugly,  since  the  ugliness  we  discover  in  it  may  be  resolved 
into  a  comprehensive  harmony  similar  to  a   natiiral  disso- 
nance:  each  of  these  comprehensions  has  its  justification; 
only  one  of  them  in  a  far  higher  and  more  extensive  circle  of 
existence  than  the  other. 

The  bat  may  serve  to  explain  another  sort  of  ugliness  in 
natural  objects.  It  belongs  to  the  mammalia,  and  yet  it  has 
a  false  similarity  with  birds,  as  its  fore  feet,  with  their  dispro- 
portionately lengthened  toes,  are  joined  together  with  skin, 
and  serve  for  instruments  of  flight,  though  they  but  Httle 
resemble  the  ivings  of  bu'ds.  This  creature  deviates  so 
strongly  from  the  form  of  the  mammalia,  that  by  the  appre- 
hension of  our  senses  we  cannot  place  it  among  them ;  and  the 
same  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  assign  it  a  place  among  the 
birds.    The  bat  terrifies  our  imagination  as  something  unnatu- 
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ral.att'hmigliithasuadeQiB.bly  its  appointed  place  in  the  series 
of  development  of  animal  life;  but  this  is  not  apparent  to  the 
imaginutian.  It  was  only  when  a  most  profound  knowledge 
was  able  to  point  out,  in  simple  and  distinct  terras,  how  it 
belonged  to  the  Wliolo  in  nature,  that  the  imagination  was 
able  to  make  n  corresponding  image.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  the  imagination  must  remain  irreconcilable; 
nay,  in  addition  to  this,  because  ibis  creature  passes  its  life 
in  the  dai'k,  it  therefore  still  more  reminds  us  of  Bometliing 
at  enmity  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Reason  cannot 
require  that  the  imagination  should  comprehend  the  case 
othei'wise,  but  it  previously  informs  us,  that  it  is  precisely 
because  it  hides  itself  in  the  dark  that  its  entrance  into  our 
world  of  beauty  is  hindered ;  and  reason  docs  not  doubt  that 
the  bat  is  a  species  of  animal  which  forms  a  part  in  the 
connection  of  the  whole  of  creation.  We  easily  perceive 
that  the  diffioiJty  is  not  hero  represented  as  solved,  but  only 
that  the  necessity  existing  in  the  world  of  reason  indicates 
that  it  may  be  resolved ;  and  that  by  means  of  distinctness, 
produced  by  reason,  it  must  one  day  be  reconciled  with  tha 
iman;iiiatiDn.  Q'he  apprehension  of  ordinary  life  is  not  thence 
<lesb*oyed,  for  this  reconciliation  occurs  only  in  proportion  as 
Imagination  passes  into  luiowledgc. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  regard  mon- 
sters, in  their  connection  with  the  harmony  of  law  in  the 
whole  of  nature.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  has  yet  reached, 
we  see  that  they  are  produced  by  an  excessive  enlargeraeut 
or  diminution  of  certain  organs,  and  our  observations  on  this 
kind  of  disproportion  generally  disclose  important  secrets  in 
nature;  but  by  what  laws  they  are  arranged  into  the  rational 
harmony  of  the  whole,  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a  future 


Even  the  poetic  spirit  has  its  influence  on  our  comprehen- 
sion of  beauty ;  we  do  not  here  allude  to  occasional  poetic 
strains,  but  to  the  poeti?  of  human  society.  Thus  tlie  posi- 
tion which  we  assign  the  lion,  in  our  world  of  beauty,  is  not 
alone  bestowed  on  him  on  account  of  his  form.  All  that  has 
been  said  about  his  strength  in  those  countries  which  he 
inhabits,  has  aocompanied  our  knowledge  of  the  form  of  tlie 
creature,  so  that  our  imagination  receives  a  much  stronger 
impression  of  the  hon's  otherwise  really  powerful  external 
appearance.     The  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  our  ex- 
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perience  of  man  bimseli^  that  the  strong  can  raise  themsehcs 
more  easily  than  others  abore  trivial  emotions,  bas  permitted 
man  to  attribute  a  kind  of  magnanimity  to  the  lion  i^ch  he 
does  not  possess ;  but  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  tiie 
natural  poetry  of  the  human  race  which  has  caused  us  to  fix 
upon  the  lion  as  endowed  with  this  qualily;  and  on  that 
account  the  imaginative  &culty  of  the  human  race,  or  pe^ 
haps  only  of  certain  large  human  societies,  has  been  jost^ 
in  accepting  this  view. 

In  the  same  way,  the  imagination  has  fixnned  notions  d 
those  creatures  which  most  immediately  surround  ns,  or  idiidi 
'  come  into  most  frequent  communication  with  man ;  and  such 
joint  productions  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  and  of  oar 
imagination  hold  good  within  the  circle  of  existence  lor 
which  they  are  formed. 

In  the  same  manner  certain  animals  have  been  assigned  8 
place  among  things  that  are  ugly,  although  it  has  not  been 
'  the  result  of  a  simple  impression  of  the  senses.  The  serpent 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  this.  Our  experience  of  the 
poisonous  character  of  many  certainly  shares  in  this  influence. 
By  the  natural  poetry  of  the  human  race,  our  dislike  of 
them  is  increased.  This  comprehension  of  the  serpent  as  an 
ugly  animal,  has  the  same  validity  as  ihe  impressions  we 
have  already  mentioned  of  some  other  creatures. 

Let  me  be  excused  for  making  one  more  observation,  namely, 
on  fictitious  forms.  The  artist  has  often  employed  wings,  to 
denote  the  power  possessed  by  gods  or  angels  to  move  throu^ 
space  over  the  earth.  So  far  as  these  wings  are  employed  to 
designate  this  power,  they  perfectly  answer  the  demand  of 
the  imagination;  but  as  far  as  the  author  remembers,  artists, 
though  not  in  ancient  times,  have  frequently  represented  the 
wings  of  such  an  immense  size,  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  imagination  must  accept  them  as  the  actual  instru- 
ments of  flight  of  the  creature  represented.  Where  this  occurs 
the  creature  loses  its  character  of  the  supernatural ;  it  desires  to 
be  natural,  and  becomes  unnatural.  It  is  a  law  in  nature,  that 
wings,  in  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  are  only  formed  by  a 
peciSliar  development  of  the  instruments  of  motion  belonging 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  such  as  arms  in  men  and  forefeet 
in  all  the  mammalia ;  consequently  birds  have  neither  arms  nor 
forefeet.  The  imagination  which  has  become  familiar  with 
this  law  in  nature,  must  thus  come  into  collision  with  t^i« 
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fictitious  alteration  in  the  form  of  man.  Many  who  have 
only  casually  heard  of  the  law,  but  who  have  never  traced 
its  signification  in  nature,  will  doubtless  not  object  to  the 
addition  of  wings.  Their  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which 
are  fioating  in  mere  vacuity,  do  not  compel  them  to  see  its 
impossibility;  but  he  who  has  some  knowl^ge  of  the  muscles 
which  would  be  required  to  set  in  action  such  new  instni« 
ments  of  motion,  and  all  the  extensive  organic  changes 
which  these  would  again  presuppose,  perceives  that  the  altera- 
tion, if  it  were  complete,  must  convert  the  flying  figure 
represented  into  a  totally  different  creature  from  man.  The 
author  offers  this  dubious  question,  produced  by  a  study  of 
natural  science,  to  the  consideration  of  artists,  and  those 
competent  to  judge  of  this  subject. 

There  is  yet  one  more  important  kind  of  ugliness  for  us  to 
consider,  namely,  those  things  which  are  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  Uie  living  bemg.  Few  things  make  such  a 
strong  impression  on  us  as  corruption.  To  the  direct  per- 
ception of  our  senses  it  is  disgusting;  it  is  dangerous  to  life, 
and  horrible  to  the  imagination.  From  a  finite  point  of 
view,  it  can  never  fail  to  make  this  impression  on  us ;  for  it 
does  not  then  exhibit  the  high  signification  of  material  de- 
struction in  the  whole  of  natural  life,  and  still  less  the  hope 
which  there  exists  for  man  beyond  this  destruction.  But  in 
the  highest  mental  perception,  the  connection  which  exists 
between  them,  and  which  is  learnt  by  knowledge,  also  ap- 
pears before  tlie  imagination,  and  creates  a  sublime  picture 
of  beauty,  perceiving  which,  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  descend 
to  the  remembrances  of  material  impressions.  Individual 
external  signs  of  death  may  be  employed  by  the  artist,  espe- 
cially the  painter ;  for  instance,  a  death's  head  and  bones, 
placed  beside  a  man  engaged  in  devotion,  by  its  connection 
with  a  higher  hope,  it  then  becomes  a  resolved  dissonance. 
The  poet  whose  representation  is  not  fettered  to  the  direct 
impression  of  the  scenes,  can  go  still  farther,  and  may  ele- 
vate us  to  a  height  where  the  descent  is  only  the  entrance 
to  a  higher  life. 

There  certainly  is*  a  spiritual  sphere  of  apprehension,  with 
respect  to  all  which  is  apprehended  as  unbeautiful  or  that  is 
ugly  in  nature,  where  it  forms  a  part  in  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  Were  it  now  possible  to  comprehend  all  the  objects, 
beautiful  or  unbeautiful,  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy  in.  «3Dl 
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image  small  enough  to  be  smreyed,  wkoe  all  obfecta  nait. 
natnrall J  be  oontained  in  their  proper  mutual  proportiant  of 
magnitiide,  then,  probablj  eren,  this  srnsalinnal  perception 
would  form  one  nhole  of  extreme  beantj. 

The  author  is  deef^y  persuaded  how  little  theoe  remailcs 
are  calculated  to  master  the  great  task  which  he  has  nt  pre- 
sent touched  upon ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  beneficial,  that  he 
who  made  such  a  great  task  the  object  of  his  inquiry  should 
Tenture  to  oflkr  his  thoughts  fear  eTamination,  althoi^h  he 
hifn«<*1f  may  be  tar  horn  the  end  in  riew. 

If  he  has  comprehended  the  case  correctly,  then  Ugliness, 
as  likewise,  m  a  certain  sense^  Evil,  becomes  a  finite  condi- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  essentially  Benntifbl  ia. 
EtemaL 
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From  thb  Danish  Popular  Journal,  1837. 


Thb  object  of  this  Dialogue  would  be  misimderstoodi  if  it  were 
thought  that  it  was  intended  to  prove  the  Copemican  system.  A  book 
of  considerable  size  would  be  requisite  for  such  a  purpose,  which  would, 
to  a  certain  degree,  necessarily  contain  a  popular  view  of  all  Astronomy. 
Desirable  as  this  might  be  in  other  respects,  it  would  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  present  IMalogue,  for  this  is  not  written  for  those  who  rely  on 
the  proofs  of  Astronomers,  and  still  less  for  those  who  possess  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science,  or  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  but  it  is  written  for  those  who  believe  that  {here 
are  grounds,  even  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  science,  for  rejecting 
the  theory  of  AstroDomers.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  so-called 
Copemican  system,  which  assumes  that  it  is  not  the  sun  which  moves 
round  the  earth,  but  the  earth  which  moves  round  the  sun,  is  opposed  to 
the  manifest  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  that  we  must  believe  that  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  denied  this  system,  deserves  more  confidence  than  all  diose 
who  accepted  it;  that  the  old  views  we  find  in  the  Bible  have  been 
expressly  confirmed  by  experience ;  that  even  if  there  could  be  two 
opinions  on  the  correct  comprehension  of  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
are  viewed  as  important  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the 
Copemican  system  is  opposed  to  Christianity.  This  dialogue  has  not 
been  called  forth  by  intimations  of  these  opinions  in  print,  but  Utt 
more  by  the  experiences  which  I  have  gathered  in  daily  conversation  witii 
reference  to  the  notions  which  religious  excitement  has  created  on  this 
subject.*  I  honour  the  pious  feelings  which  are  exhibited  in  this  case, 
but  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  repugnance  to  these  views  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  misunderstanding.  This  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
remove ;  and  I  only  wish  that  my  earnest  endeavour  to  write  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  large  proportion  of  my  readers  may  be  in  some 
degree  successful. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  astronomical  opponents  whom  I  nam 
permit  to  step  upon  the  scene  are  too  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  and  not 
sufficiently  clear-sighted.  Since  I  do  not  contest  the  point  with  any 
single  person,  but  only  wish  to  operate  against  preconceived  opinions 
which  I  have  found  scattered  among  a  great  number  of  people,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  set  to  work  in  the  manner  I  have  selected:  had 

*  The  Copemican  system  was  violently  attacked,  about  that  timCi  bj 
the  hyper-orthodox  party,  and  condemned  on  scriptural  grounds. 
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I  not  been  desirons  to  distribute  the  prejudices  among  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  which  would  have  easily  occasioned  me  to  be  more  diffnaey 
it  would  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  my  cause.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  queries 
and  answers  in  this  dialogue,  which  show  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
diffuse,  and  I  may  not  indeed  have  hit  the  just  proportion  in  this  respect ; 
but  where  certain  links  in  the  chain,  which  in  themselves  are  unmeaning, 
serve  to  draw  attention  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
taone  point,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  considered  as  suporfluoos. 


Alfbed.    Palmeb.    Nobthlighi.    Ebwin. 

Palmeb.  I  think  we  have  now  completed  our  business ; 
and  as  Erwin  wishes  ns  to  remain  with  him  this  evening,  I 
should  like  to  mention  something,  on  which  I  have  long 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  experienced  people.  North- 
light  often  tells  me  that  all  recent  astronomers  are  but 
children  compared  with  our  old  Tycho  Brahe ;  and  that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  our  old 
astronomer  on  the  solar  system  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
all  the  others.  But  now  that  Alfred,  who  understands  astro- 
nomy, is  here,  I  am  very  desirous  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

NoBTHLiGHT.  You  might  hear  that  another  time.  I  know 
it  already. 

Alfbed.  You  astonish  me.  I  never  remember  to  have 
spoken  to  you  on  the  subject. 

N.  You  are  right  in  that ;  but  I  know  that  all  astronomers 
of  the  present  day  are  of  one  opinion. 

A.  I  ought  not  to  call  myself  an  astronomer,  although  I 
have  made  myself  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  astronomy. 

N.  Is  not  that  sufficient  ?  If  you  have  applied  yourself  to 
astronomy,  you  are  certainly  a  pupil  of  Copernicus. 

A.  Yes,  I  do  indeed  believe  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun. 

N.  Did  I  not  know  that  beforehand  ? 

Ebwin.  But  if  all  those  who  have  studied  astronomy  are 
so  united  in  opinion,  we  must  thence  conclude  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  a  dispute. 

N.  Do  you  not  believe  so  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  compact 
among  them. 

P.  But  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  compact  that  so 
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many  hundred  men,  of  so  many  different  parties,  both  in 
religion  as  well  as  politics— men  who  were  in  some  points  at 
variance  with  one  another  upon  important  scientific  subjects— 
should  always  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  the  solar  system  ought  to  be  kept 
secret.  I  should  sooner  believe  that  ml  those  who  now  speak 
against  the  Copemican  system  were  in  the  secret  service  of 
the  Pope,  because  he  condemns  it ;  although  the  importance  of 
the  thing  has  extorted  from  him  tiie  permission  that  it  may 
be  proposed  as  the  most  convenient  basis  of  calculation. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  far  from  really  admitting  this  convenient 
mode  of  explanation.  Yet  it  is  quite  incredible  to  me  that, 
among  the  various  people  who  have  pursued  astronomy  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  there  should  not  at  least  have  been  one 
who  was  not  either  sufficiently  honest,  or  sufficiently  ambitious, 
or  sufficiently  desirous  for  the  great  reward  which  he  might 
have  expected  from  the  Court  of  Bome,  to  have  betrayed  the 
secret. 

N.  There  certainly  have  been  such  men ;  but  if  any  one 
rises  and  says  that  the  Copemican  system  is  £Edse,  astronomers 
are  immediately  at  hand,  and  unanimously  declare  that  he 
understands  nothing  of  their  science. 

P.  But  they  might  teach  it  to  other  honourable  men. 

N.  The  incredulous  world  would  beware  of  visiting  such  a 
•teacher. 

P.  But  those  who  are  credulous?  There  is  no  small 
portion  of  these. 

N.  They  can  spend  their  time  on  something  better.  Do  not 
let  us  speak  any  more  about  it.  Do  not  require  that  I 
should  believe  a  new-£Eishioned  bookworm  rather  than  our  old 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  drew  his  learning  from  the  great  star-book 
of  the  heavens. 

A.  It  certainly  entirely  depends  upon  yourself  whether  you 
wish  to  discuss  astronomy ;  but  as  some  of  your  words  were 
aimed  against  me,  I  must  be  permitted  to  show  that  they  did 
not  hit  me. 

N.  Well,  let  us  hear. 

A.  You  spoke  as  if  I  had  never  read  in  the  star-book  of  {he 
heavens,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  several  times  observed 
the  heavens,  and  have  seen  things  there  which  Tycho  Brahe 
never  saw. 

N.  That  was  probably  the  Copemican  theory. 
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A.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  precisely  what  you  say,  for 
you  cannot  indeed  believe  that  I  neyer  observed  the  heaTens 
with  a  telescope. 

N.  But  Tycbo  Brahe  did  not  possess  that  wisdom. 

A.  He  died  in  1601,  and  the  telescope  was  discovered  att 
later  period.  The  first  time  that  it  was  used  in  observaticns 
in  the  heavens  was  in  the  year  1609,  and  the  first  publicatioft 
of  what  was  discovered  by  this  new  expedient  appeared  in  the 
year  1610. 

N.  Who  knows  whether  Tycho  Brahe  had  not  himsetf 
discovered  and  employed  it  previously,  without  mentioning  it! 

A.  And  would  he  at  the  same  time  have  remained  ^ent 
on  what  he  saw  by  means  of  it }  Your  zeal  for  our  celebrated 
countryman  leads  you  too  far. 

N.  WeU,  what  new  things  were  discovered  by  the  telescope 
which  Tycho  Brahe  had  not  already  seen  ? 

A.  Galileo,  who  first  employed  the  telescope  for  obsernk 
tionsy  discovered  that  the  planet  Jupiter  had  four  moons. 

N.  Well,  that  was  a  good  thing  for  him, 

A.  But  still  better  for  us. 

N.  How  80.^ 

A.  We  have  by  it  obtained  a  glorious  means  of  determinii^ 
how  far  one  place  on  the  earth  lies  east  or  west  of  another. 

N.  I  cannot  certainly  contradict  you  on  this  point ;  it  hes 
beyond  me. 

A.  By  no  means.  I  will  not  at  present  speak  according 
to  the  Copemican  system.  I  begin  by  saying  that  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east.     You  have  nothing  to  say  against  that  ? 

N.  No ;  that  is  spoken  rationally. 

A.  Any  spot  which  lies  due  east  of  another  spot  has  con- 
sequently its  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  time  than  this  last;  and  even  if  it  does  not  lie 
exactly  east  of  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  more 
north,  or  rather  more  south,  which  would  produce  a  difiference 
in  the  length  of  the  day,  together  with  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  still  the  spot  situated  most  to  the  eastward  would 
have  an  earlier  mid-day. 

N.  That  is  of  course  understood. 

A.  If  one  spot  lies  so  far  to  the  eastward  of  another  that  its 
distance  from  it  foi*ms  -j'j  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth,  it  is  already  12  o'clock  in  the  former,  when  it  is  11  in 
the  latter  place.     If  the  difiference  were  two  hours,  then  the 
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distance  between  the  two  spots  would  be  twice  -^j;  in  other 
words,  -^  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  were  only  half-an-hour,  then  the  distance 
would  be  only  half  a  twenty- fourth ;  that  is  to  say,  ^  of  the 
circumference  of  the  eartii.  K  the  difference  were  four 
minutes,  which  constitutes  -^  of  an  hour,  we  must  then 
divide  the  circumference  of  the  earth  into  15  times  24 — ^that 
is,  into  360  parts— to  obtain  an  extent  as  long  as  the  distance 
between  the  two  spots. 

N.  All  that  put  together  is  perfectly  good ;  but  now  what 
farther  ? 

A.  Now  if  we  had  a  sign  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  see 
at  the  same  time  from  different  places,  eyen  many  himdred 
miles  apart,  and  that  the  moment  in  which  the  sign  was  seen 
the  stroke  of  the  clock  of  that  place  were  to  point  to  a  clock, 
which  followed  with  exactitude  the  course  of  the  heavens, 
should  we  not  from  it  learn  the  difference  of  tiifie  in  those 
places,  and  might  we  not  use  this  to  calculate  their  reciprocal 
eastern  or  western  position  ? 

N.  Good! 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  similar  sign  every  time  one  of  Jupiter's 
moons  conceals  itself  behind  that  planet. 

N.  But  that  proves  nothing  for  the  Copemican  system. 

A.  I  did  not  even  intend  it  should  do  so;  but  my  object 
was  to  speak  further  with  you  on  your  doubts ;  and  I  wished 
to  seize  this  opportimity,  to  give  you  an  example  that  it  has 
not  been  merely  trifles  which  have  been  discovered  since  the 
spirit  of  Tycho  Brahc  ascended  into  that  world  where  he  no 
longer  required  our  telescope. 

N.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  this,  if  I  can  only  see 
that  these  important  things  would  not  have  caused  hun  to 
alter  his  opinion. 

A.  It  is  true  that  this  important  result  of  the  discovery  of 
Jupiter  s  moons  would  not  have  changed  his  opinion  ;  but  it 
contained  something  besides,  which  might  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  it.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  the  chief  ground 
why  the  Copemican  system  is  not  gladly  adopted  by  the 
multitude,  is  because  they  dislike  to  abandon  the  notion  that 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  created  for  the  earth  alone ;  and 
on  that  account,  that  this  was  the  centre  round  which  the 
whole  imiverse  turns.  Must  we  not  doubt  this  idea,  if  we 
have  seen  that  other  planets  have  also  moons;  and,  indeed. 
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moons  80  far  remoyed  from  us  that  we  cannot  behold  them 
with  the  naked  eye.  It  requires  a  strong  power  of  imagina- 
tion to  belicYc,  that  such  moons  were  rawer  created  far  iis> 
than  for  the  spheres  which  they  illuminated. 

N.  But  yet  you  said  that  these  moons  were  of  gpreat  me 
tons. 

A.  You  are  yery  ingenious.  But  you  foreet  that  the 
planets  Saturn  and  Uranus  also  haye  moons,  which  are  still 
more  difficult  for  us  to  obsenre,  and  on  that  account  are  not 
easily  employed  for  determinations  of  this  kind.  Yet  you 
might  yourself  conceive  that  in  the  future  we  may  rea<di 
sudi  a  point,  as  to  derive  some  benefit  from  them  here  on 
earth.  But  if  on  that  account  you  would  say  that  they  are 
merely  created  for  the  earth,  you  would  not,  probably,  £nd 
many  who  would  belieye  that  you  were  serious. 

N.  Do  you  not  then  believe  that  Tycho  Brahe,  if  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  this  discovery,  would  haye  been 
unable  to  answer  it  ? 

A.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that;  for  what  can  we  not 
defend,  if  we  desire  no  more  than  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  fancied  humiliation  of  confessing  error  ?  But  I  think  far 
too  highly  of  Tycho  Brahe  to  attribute  such  a  sentiment  to 
him.  He  was  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  not  a  contemptible 
advocate.  Dissimulation  did  not  belong  to  such  a  man.  I 
must,  meanwhile,  observe  that  I  have  pre-supposed  in  my 
answer  that  he  had  seen  this  fact  in  connection  with  the 
others,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  partly  by  mathema- 
tical researches  on  discoveries  which  had  already  been  made; 
for  it  is  rare  that  any  one  fact  standing  alone  will  determine 
the  opinion  of  a  well-grounded  thinker.  Even  in  the  two 
years  immediately  following  the  first  use  of  the  telescope  for 
observations  in  the  heavens,  there  occurred  various  discoye- 
ries  which  must  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
notions  concerning  the  system  of  the  world.  Before  the 
telescope  was  known,  people  could  still  cling  to  the  idea  that 
the  planets  were  distinguished  from  the  earth  by  their  lustre. 
It  was  said,  the  planets  are  luminous  bodies;  that  the  earth 
is  dark :  how  then  can  we  say  that  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun  like  the  other  planets  ?  It  has  no  similarity  to  a  planet. 
The  telescope  removed  this  objection,  and  plainly  showed, 
what  previously  could  only  be  surmised,  that  those  por- 
tions of  a  planet  which  are  not  illuminated  by  the  sun,  are 
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obscure,  similar  to  the  imillumined  portions  of  the  moon. 
The  earth  may  therefore  seem  to  the  other  planets  to  haye 
the  same  lustre  as  these  or  the  moon  appear  to  us  to  possess. 

N.  But  would  Tycho  Brahe  have  also  allowed  himself  to 
imagine  that  the  planets  must  be  as  great,  or  still  greater, 
than  the  earth? 

A.  It  was  not  necessary  to  teach  him  that.  He  well  knew 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  so  &x  distant  that  they  must  be 
very  large  to  be  seen  as  we  see  them,  and  that  many  of  them 
must  be  far  larger  than  the  earth.  We  have,  indeed,  now 
more  exact  measurements  than  his  instruments  permitted, 
although,  for  their  time,  they  were  excellent;  but  this  alters 
nothing  in  the  main  question.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  unable  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  was,  that  the  planets 
have  spots  on  them  like  the  moon,  and  that,  by  observations 
on  their  changing  positiony  we  can  perceive  that  the  planets 
turn  on  their  axes. 

N.  On  this  point  I  once  read  something  from  which  I 
learnt  that  the  astronomers,  who  were  formerly  so  united  in 
opinion  in  all  things,  are  now  disagreed  whether  the  planet 
Venus  accomplishes  her  rotation  in  somewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  hours,  or  whether  she  occupies  more  than 
twenty-four  days  for  it.  What  now  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
other  revolutions  ? 

A.  Astronomers  are  forced  to  submit  to  a  very  severe 
treatment.  If  they  agree  in  their  opinions,  their  enemies  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  from  conviction,  but  by  a  compact.  If  they 
disagree  on  the  exact  period  of  the  rotation  of  a  single  planet, 
this  must  prove  that  ^ey  disagree  with  respect  to  all  those 
planets  on  whose  period  of  rotation  they  are  unanimous. 

N.  Very  well.  We  will  allow  the  astronomers  to  agree 
that  planets  do  turn  upon  their  axes. 

A.  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  see  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 

N.  Nor  have  I  seen  them,  and  yet  I  once  viewed  the  moon 
through  a  telescope ;  but  I  saw  nothing  more  than  that  it  was 
imeven. 

A.  You  are  right;  but  unevenness  which  is  so  great  that 
we  are  able  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance  of  50,000  miles,  must 
be  rather  more  than  a  few  yards  high.  And  mat  elevations 
on  a  sphere,  you  will  probably  call  mountains  r 

N.  But  is  the  moon  so  far  distant  ? 

A.  That  is  proved  by  measurements.    Even  your  friend. 
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Tjcho  Brahc,  contributed  to  this  calcnlatioii,  and  eTen  if  lus 
measurement  could  not  be  quite  so  exact  as  tbat  of  the  pffieeent 
time,  tbere  'would  not  be  such  a  great  diflference  as  to  oUige 
us  to  notice  it  here  ?  But  wc  have  now  an  opportunity  in 
which  you  may  allow  yourself  to  be  instructed  by  experiences 
and  observations,  which  are  quite  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
templation of  the  sound  understanding  of  man. 

N.  Let  us  hear.     I  am  curious. 

A.  Do  we  not  see  the  highest  objects  on  earth  at  the 
greatest  distance  ? 

N.  Of  course. 

A.  And  inversely,  if  we  cnn  see  the  summit  of  an  object 
at  a  remote  distance,  we  must  conclude  that  this  summit  lies 
high  above  the  flat  country,  or  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean. 

N.  Certainly. 

A.  A  mountain  must  be  very  high,  even  when  it  is  seen  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  now  when  the  moon  can  be  seen 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  several  places,  which  are  more 
than  1,500  miles  apart,  it  must  be  many  hundred  miles  high 
above  the  earth.  This  is,  indeed,  indeterminatelj  and  feebly 
expressed,  when  compared  to  our  exact  knowledge  ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  learning  is  required  to  conceive 
that  the  moon  is  much  farther  removed,  and  that  it  must  be 
of  a  much  greater  size,  than  the  thoughtless  multitude,  who 
doubt  the  calculations  of  astronomy,  can  have  anv  idea  of. 
They  might  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  nay,  they  misrht 
themselves  gain  a  better  idea  of  its  distance,  if  they  consider 
that,  whether  we  behold  it  high  or  low  in  the  sky,  if  it  is  not 
80  low  as  to  oblige  us  to  see  a  number  of  terrestrial  objects 
at  the  same  time  which  impede  oui*  view,  it  appears  to  us 
equally  great,  although  it  floats  over  places  which  are  many 
himdred  miles  removed  from  one  another. 

N.  I  must,  indeed,  grant  that  my  doubts  on  this  point 
went  too  far. 

A.  If  your  faith  were  not  opposed  to  it,  would  you  not 
now  yield,  dear  Northlight  ? 

N.  I  dare  not  appeal  to  faith,  in  opposition  to  astronomers, 
but  I  may,  indeed,  appeal  to  my  senses.  If  these  show  me 
that  the  heavens  turn  round,  and  that  the  earth  stands  still, 
no  subtility  shall  make  me  believe  that  it  is  the  heavens 
which  stand  still  and  the  earth  which  moves. 
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A.  You  are  not  far  removed  from  maintaining,  that  for  the 
honour  of  our  senses  we  ought  to  deny  the  understanding. 

N.  How  so  ? 

A.  We  should  be  forced  to  belieye,  if  we  were  compelled 
to  follow  your  principle,  that  a  thing  which  we  see  at  a  great 
distance  is  really  small,  and  that  it  gradually  becomes  greater, 
the  nearer  we  approach  it ;  that  an  avenue,  where  it  is  mo0t 
distant  from  us,  is  narrower  than  where  it  is  near  us ;«  that 
the  lamps  in  the  street  are  so  much  closer  together  the  fkrther 
we  are  removed  from  them. 

N.  Well,  our  senses  themselves  rectify  these  errors. 

A.  Therefore  the  testimony  of  the  senses  requires  correc- 
tion. 

N.  Yes,  by  comparison  with  one  another. 

A.  But  you  do  not  then  mean  to  say  that  the  senses  them- 
selves make  the  comparison;  for  the  faculty  of  comparing 
things  which  we  have  seen  at  different  periods  must  be 
ascribed,  indeed,  to  the  understanding. 

N.  Allow  the  understanding  to  have  its  share ;  but  the 
senses  are  the  chief  agents. 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  I  would  rather  ask  you  a  few 
more  questions  to  learn  your  real  opinion.  When  a  ship 
makes  a  turn,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  shore  ran  round  the 
ship ! 

N.  It  does,  indeed. 

A.  And  in  the  evening,  when  I  wander  in  moonlight,  and 
it  seems  exactly  as  if  the  moon  accompanied  me,  then  the 
senses  again  correct  themselves. 

N.  The  senses  here  require  no  correction,  but  only  the 
astronomers ;  that  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

A.  I  think,  however,  it  does ;  for  instance,  when  two 
travellers  meet  one  another,  and  each  of  them  asserts,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  senses,  that  the  moon  has  accompanied  him, 
which  of  them  is  in  the  right  ? 

N.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  here  the  one  expe- 
rience corrects  the  other,  and  that  we  thence  learn  that  the 
moon  has  accompanied  neither  of  them. 

A.  But  now  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Jupiter  were  to 
meet  with  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  first 
said,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  turned  round  his  planet,  but  the  last  that 
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the«e  igfiJfed  numd  tiie  earth,  tlae  one  cipr  i  igfe  »i^it  then 
fikewifle  eorrect  tiie  other. 

N.  But  I  doubc  whether  Jupiter  has  anj  inhabitaiit ;  and, 
■oppoaiug  it  haft»  thej  will  jeC  nerer  meet'ibh. 

A.  Iheicfcte  the  woe  thing  happens  to  as,  the  inhahitaatB 
of  earth,  as  would  happen  toldbe  tzafeOer  imBoaoIigfat,  if  he 
net  no  one. 

X.  No,  he  might  correct  his  error  if  he  tarned  ba^ 
A.  B J  no  means,  for  his  senses  woold  them  only  hate 
tanght  him  that  the  moon  tamed  roimd  widi  him. 

N.  Hot  eren  though  dte  senses  do  deceire  ua  now  and 
then,  stin  when  God's  Word  does  not  qieak  to  m;  ^ae  bnre 
nothing  farther  in  which  we  can  confide, 

A.  The  anderstanding? 

N.  There  is  no  depexidence  on  that. 

A.  Ton  are  its  great  enemy.  Tet  joa  aHow  il  to  pfe> 
falmlatp  the  whc^  afananac,  with  the  length  of  die  daya^  tihe 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  son  and  bmmb,  te.  To«  eirea 
aDow  it  to  fbretdl  the  ecixpBes<^  the  san  and  bboor  daring 
ihe  whde  year.  Too.  also  permit  it  to  infCBt  aaddnes 
whidi  famish  joa  with  many  of  the  comlbrts  of  Hjfe,  which 
odierwise  woold  either  be  unattainable  or  anknown,  and  Cfca 
to  arrange  the  civic  commonwealdi  by  weQ-conaidered  laws. 
In  short,  the  understanding  b  a  misapprehended  fns»nt\^  to 
whom  yon  most  apc^ogtze. 

N.  Bat  does  the  anderstanding  nerer  err? 

A.  How,  indeed,  could  I  venture  to  deny  the  tmth,  that 
man  may  err  in  the  use  of  each  of  his  mental  Realties,  just 
as  much  as  in  that  of  his  senses  ? 

N.  Then  there  is  no  other  wisdom  than  the  Word  of  God. 
I  win  hoLd  &st  to  that 

A.  That  is  perfectly  true.  Such  is  also  tiie  opinion  of 
astronomers. 

N.  How  am  I  to  understand  that  ? 

A.  As  naturally  as  possible.  The  movements  of  die  worid 
they  read  in  the  bode  of  laws  which  Crod  has  written  in  the 
heavens  with  his  own  hand. 

N.  But  they  read  it  by  the  aid  of  their  own  decotfal 


A.    Let  jtt^   however,    speak   somewhat   more    exactly. 
Astronoiners  ISrst  became  acquainted  with  the   heavens  by 
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the  aid  of  their  senses.  They  have  collected  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  years  on  the  events  of  the  heavens.  They 
have  continually  endeavoured  to  invent  better  instruments,  in 
order  to  see  the  planets,  and  to  measure  their  magnitude, 
distance,  and  movementa.  They  have  always  compared  their 
calculations  with  what  occurred  in  the  heavens.  Ought  wo 
to  doubt  that  so  much  honourable  ditigenco  and  so  muck 
inquiry  does  not,  in  some  way,  lead  to  truth  ? 

N.  Yes,  if  our  understimdmg  were  not  so  obscured. 

A.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  it  so  obscured  as  to  lose  the 
power  of  calculating  events  of  the  heavens  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  years  beforehand. 

N.  Tyeho  Brahe  was  also  able  to  do  this,  although  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible. 

A.  If  the  Bible  were  a  guide  for  astronomical  calculations, 
then  Tycho  Brahe  would  have  learnt  from  it  the  laws  of 
Kepler. 

N,  I  have  heard  so,  but  they  chiefly  relate  to  theory. 

A.  They  are  founded  on  esperience,  and  we  owe  their  first 
consolidation  to  Tycho  Brahe's  beautiful  observations.  Mean- 
time, the  experience  of  two  centuries  has  confirmed  them. 
ETery  new  planet  which  is  discovered  has  given  a  new  proof 
for  these  bws.  When  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  1781,  dis- 
covered the  planet  ITranus  by  the  aid  of  Kepler's  laws, 
only  four  years  afterwards  we  were  enabled  to  calculate  that 
it  would  require  eighty-four  years  for  it  to  go  once  round 
the  sun.  When,  in  1801,  Piozzi  discovered  the  planet 
Ceres,  but  after  a  few  days  of  observation  fell  sick,  and  was 
then  unable  to  ro-find  it,  its  proper  position  in  the  extensive 
space  of  heaven  was  rediscovered  by  calculation,  which  rested 
on  the  same  laws.  Once  more,  in  later  times,  we  have 
received  .1  great  proof  of  the  validity  of  astronomical  calcu' 
lotion  by  Haiti's  comet.  For  seventy  years  and  more  it 
had  been  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  but  its  path 
was  calculated,  and  it  came  at  the  predicted  time. 

N,  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  attempt  to  prove 
astronomy  by  the  coincidence  of  prophecies  ? 

A.  This  quibble  of  words  Is  not  new  to  me. 

".  You  caU  this  remark  a  quibble  of  n      '   ' 


A.  Ves,  a  quibble  of  words.     What  i 


■Who 


say  that  it  is  not  right  to  prove  the  truth  of  scientific  opini 


.n;ot, 
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by  prophecies,  you  certamly  understand  by  prophecy  a  pre- 
diction which  has  sprung  from  an  inner  feeling  or  perception^ 
without  the  imderstanding  being  able  to  account  for  it,  and 
prophecies,  in  this  sense,  do  not  belong  to  science ;  but  if 
you  will  understand  by  prophecy  a  prediction  founded  on 
knowledge  clearly  manifested  to  the  understanding,  then  it 
entirely  oelongs  to  science.  Besides,  I  beg  you  will  ask  your 
understanding  whether  it  is  not  a  great  proof  of  correct 
knowledge,  when  we  are  taught  to  predict  events  in  a 
determined  manner,  not  merely  indefinitely,  but  with  the 
utmost  exactitude  of  time  and  place ;  and  when  such  pre- 
dictions have  been  confirmed  many  thousand  times,  is  not 
the  proof  then  beyond  the  means  of  refutation.  And  is 
there  any  use  in  bringing  forward  other  proofs  before  people 
who  have  not  themselves  studied  science,  and  who  will  not 
give  the  requisite  time  to  study  it? 

N.  But  was  it  not  then  possible  to  pre-calculate  the  events 
of  the  heavens  just  as  correctly,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe's 
doctrine? 

A.  Before  I  answer  this  question,  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pre-calculations  in 
astronomy.  The  one  is  founded  on  this,  that  we  must  have 
collected  some  tolerably  complete  observations  on  a  whole  series 
of  changes,  and  have  seen  them  recur  constantly  in  the  same 
order.  We  then  predict  that  it  will  occur  at  a  future  time. 
This  kind  of  prediction  clearly  requires  no  insight  into  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  other  kind,  on  the  contrary,  is  espe- 
cially founded  on  and  distinguished  by  this,  that  by  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  nature,  we  can  foretell  something  about  objects 
which  are  new  to  us.  We  do  not,  then,  proclaim  the  return 
of  that  which  we  have  already  seen  take  place  with  the  same 
things;  but  something  which  natural  reason,  through  the 
force  of  knowledge,  says  must  necessarily  happen.  The  two 
first  examples  which  I  have  just  given  belonged  wholly  to 
this  class,  and  neither  the  system  of  Tycho  Brahe  nor  the 
older  system  anywhere  ofiers  a  similar  one.  Even  that 
example  which  I  drew  from  Halley's  comet,  in  which  part  of 
the  prediction  rests  on  a  frequently  repeated  recurrence,  still 
contains  this  peculiarity — that  we  should  have  been  unable 
to  predict  the  inequalities  in  the  periods  of  circulation,  had 
we  not  been  in  possession  of  Newton's  glorious  theory,  which 
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is  most  intimatelj  connected  witb  that  of  Copernicus,  and 
without  which  nlso  most  other  astronomical  calculations 
would  he  imperfect. 

N.  In  what  does  this  Newtonian  system  consist? 

A.  To  give  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of  the  chief 
elements  of  his  doctrine  would  ho  too  much  for  one  eveamg ; 
but  its  most  simple  principles  I  will  gladly  mention,  for  they 
speak  to  the  iinprejudiced  and  sound  understanding  of  man. 
He  has  developed  the  great  thought,  that  the  movemenls  of 
the  planets  occur  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the  more- 
menis  here  on  earth. 

N.  Which  laws  do  you  allude  to  ? 

A.  I  must  first  nicntion  one  which  was  discovered  before 
the  time  of  Newton,  namely,  that  an  inanimate  body  can  as 
little  set  itself  in  repose  if  it  is  in  a  state  of  motion,  as  it  can 
«et  itself  in  motion  if  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose. 

N.  That  seems  rational  enough,  but  it  is  contrary  to  expe- 
rienee,  which  shows  us  that  a  body  set  in  motion — for  in- 
stance, a  hall  which  we  roll  down  a  path— often  stands  still  of 
its  own  accord. 

A.  No ;  only  because  the  little  inequalities  which  it  en- 
counters,  and  the  particles  of  air  which  it  must  drive  out  of 
the  way,  gradually  cause  it  to  stand  Btill.  It  has  been  proved 
by  innumerable  experiments  that  a  movement  lasts  so  much 
longer  the  more  these  kind  of  obstacles  are  displaced.  Eut 
we  may  draw  still  more  results  from  this  absence  of  will  in 
the  inanimate  object;  for  on  tiiis  ground  the  body  set  in 
motion  neither  can  alter  ita  velocity  uor  its  direction, 

N.  But  yet  we  see  that  a  ball  or  a  stone  which  is  thrown 
in  a  direct  liac  describes  a  crooked  path. 

A.  The  cause  lies  eiitraneous  to  the  body  that  is  thrown; 
it  is  gravity,  which  m  a  power  by  which  the  earth  attracts  all 
bodies  to  itself. 

E,  The  law  which  you  now  explain  is  called  the  law  of 

A,  Certainly  it  is  called  so,  but  this  name  easily  leada  to 
the  belief  that  an  impoteney  is  attributed  to  bodies  which 
would  little  accord  with  nature.  Bodies  arc  not  wanting  in 
forces  to  act,  but  in  a  wiL,  even  to  begin  a  change  in  the 
application  of  their  forces. 

E.  It  is  i-crtlly  astonishing  that  mankind  remained  for  so 
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many  thousand  years    unacquainted  with  bmA  4  natural 
thought.     It  was,  indeed,  Descartes  who  first  discovered  it. 

A.  We  must  rather  say,  gave  it  general  admisaion;  for 
Galileo  had  already  grasped  it.  But  at  all  events,  the  full 
iignification  of  the  absence  of  will  in  matter  was  not  perceived 
above  a  century  and  a  half  before  our  times. 

E.  Exactly;  but  I  fear  that  I  have  interrupted  yoa  too 
much.     I  must  not  prevent  you  from  continuing. 

A.  It  is  the  result  of  gravity  that  all  material  things  attract 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  movement  of 
fedling  bodies  is  occasioned  by  their  being  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

N.  That  seems  to  be  explained  naturally  enough. 

A.  Now  Newton  farther  says,  that  the  attraction  between 
two  bodies  becomes  so  much  the  more  feeble  the  £ulher  they 
are  apart;  not,  indeed,  that  they  attract  each  other  twice 
as  litde  when  thev  are  twice  as  far  apart,  three  times  as 
little  when  the  distance  is  three  times  as  great,  and  so 
on :  but  he  shows  that  both  the  force  of  attraction,  as  all 
other  active  forces,  which  proceed  equally  in  all  direoticMis, 
acts  so  much  the  more  feebly  at  the  greater  distance ;  and 
that  to  find  the  degree  of  feebleness,  we  must  multiply  the 
proportion  of  distance  into  itself;  so  that  the  force  in  twice 
the  amount  of  distance  is  twice  two,  or  four  times  less ;  in 
three  times  the  amount  of  distance  three  times  three,  or  nine 
times  less  ;  and  so  on. 

N.  That  is  quite  extraordinary. 

A.  On  the  coDtrary,  it  is  natural.  Let  us  take  our  ex- 
ample from  another  active  force,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
follow  it  better  with  our  senses.  Place  a  bit  of  paper  one 
yard  from  a  light,  this  paper  will  receive  a  certain  number  of 
the  active  forces  of  light,  which  the  flame  emits  on  all  sides. 
Now  move  it  two  yards  distant,  and  it  will  not  receive  nearly 
so  much  activity  of  light;  much  that  was  previously  received 
now  passes  it.  If  we  were  to  put  another  piece  of  paper  in 
its  place,  which  at  the  distance  of  two  yards  should  now 
receive  all  the  action  of  light  which  was  before  received  at 
the  distance  of  one  yard,  it  must  be  twice  as  long  and  twice 
as  broad  as  the  first ;  but  this  gives  four  times  as  great  a 
surface.  You  thus  see  that  this  mode  of  dispersion  lies  in 
the  peculiar  quality  of  space. 
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N.  I  did  not  belieye  that  it  was  such  a  natural  thing, 
A.  Newton  now  shows  iarther,  by  an  ingenious  calculation, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  ctfect  which  arises  from  the  at- 
traction of  all  portions  of  a  sphere,  is  so  constituted,  as  if 
nil  tliese  portions  were  in  the  centre;  which  cannot,  in 
reality,  be  tlie  case,  but  which  gready  iacilitatcs  certain 
calculations. 

N.  For  what  does  he  use  these  calculations  ? 
A.  When  we  wish  to  compare  otiier  attractions  with  Uiose 
on  the  surface  o(  the  earth,  we  ha.ve  simple  means  for  the 
purpose.  The  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  centre  we 
may  call  a  radius  of  the  earth.  Now,  if  an  object  is  at  the 
distance  of  two  radii  of  the  earth  from  the  centre,  then  the 
earth  attracts  it  four  times  as  feebly;  if  it  is  distant  ten  radii 
of  the  earth,  one  hundred  times  aa  feebly ;  if  it  is  sixty  radii 
of  the  earth  removed,  it  is  sixty  times  sixty,  or  3600  times  as 
feebly  attracted. 

N.  You  have  to  make  a  long  calculation. 
A.  It  is  now  completed.     The  lost  calculation  tells  ua  how 
much  the  moon  is  attracted  by  the  earth  when  it  is  removed 
about  halfway  between  its  greatest  and  least  distance. 
N.  But  how  can  we  see  that  the  calculation  is  correct? 
A.  You  remember  that  the  straight  path  is  the  movement 
which  bodies  must  follow  when  nothing  diverts  them  from  it- 
Now  the  moon  never  continues  in  the  direct  path  towards 
which  itu  course  aimed  at  the  preceding  moment,  but  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  constantly  eauses  it  to  deviate,  so  that 
ike  moou  neoessarily  wanders  round  the  earth. 
N,  That  does  not,  however,  seem  so  certain  to  me. 
A.  The  one  thought,  nevertheless,  has  led  us  to  the  other ; 
meanwhile,  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end.     If  we  calculate  the 
curve  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  moon's  path  by  observa- 
tion, it  is  just  as  great  as  it  must  be,  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  of  attraction.     Every  minute  it  deviates  from  the 
previous  direction  lifteen  feet  five-eightliB.     Figure  tc  your- 
self distinctly  what  this  really  expresses,  that  aniidet  all  the 
innumerable  magnitudes  which  this  deviation  might  possess, 
ve,  in  reality,  hit  on  tlio  ouly  one  which  is  the  resnlt  of  the 
doctrine  of  attraction.     You  must  add  to  this,  that  the  moon, 
in  each  of  its  rotations,  one  time  approaches  nearer  by  one 
radius  of  the  earth,  another  time  recedes  as  much  tiirthcr 
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away  firom  us.  In  each  new  pontioii  it  has  a  diflEorent  di 
tance,  and  makes  a  different  carve ;  but  in  each  of  them  i 
also  obtain  a  different  number  firom  fifteen  feet  five-eigiidi 
and  always  exactly  that  one  which  follows  fimn  the  laws  i 
attraction.  You  thus  see  that  all  these  TBrioas  mnnbe 
prove  an  agreement  between  thought  and  reality.  Do  n 
you  think  that  this  must  inspire  conJidence  ? 

N.  I  confess  it  is  very  remarkable. 

A.  Now  if  we  further  calculate  the  paths  of  aU  the  plmel 
round  the  sun,  we  find  again  that  they  are  exactly  oonstitiite 
as  they  must  be  if  the  sun  attracts  them  accoxding  to  tii 
laws  we  haye  considered.  The  same  occurB  when  we  etm 
sider  the  moons  of  other  planets.  Their  paths  are  ezadl 
such  as  they  necessarily  must  be  if  the  attractive  force  of  th 
planet  acts  according  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  earti 
and  the  sun. 

N.  This,  then,  is  the  imiyersal  doctrine  of  attraction? 

A.  Only  a  very  hasty  sketch  of  it.  To  behold  it  in  it 
inward  harmony,  we  must  devote  much  diligence  and  tim 
on  it,  which,  nevertheless,  we  should  never  repent.  But 
observe  that  there  still  remains  much  whose  omission  wonli 
be  inexcusable,  even  in  this  rapid  sketch.  I  must,  especially 
beg  you  to  observe,  that  Newton's  theory  proves  ^^^^^  tb 
figure  of  the  earth  entirely  depends  on  the  same  uniTeisi 
laws  of  nature,  as  the  laws  of  motion  belonging  to  it  and  ti 
the  other  planets.  A  careful  research  has  shown  us  that  thi 
earth  has  been  fluid  before  it  assumed  its  present  condition 
These  fluid  particles,  if  not  otherwise  prevented,  necessaril] 
arrange  themselves  into  a  sphere,  where  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face are  equally  distant  firom  the  centre.  But  the  rotation  o 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  altered  this.  Its  rotation  does  not  sei 
in  motion  the  portions  of  the  axis;  but  every  other  portioi 
must  describe  a  circle,  which  is  so  much  the  greater,  thf 
farther  it  is  firom  the  axis.  Now,  both  inquiry  and  experienof 
have  proved  that  there  is  an  endeavour  in  such  a  circuhitioi 
to  remove  to  a  distance  firom  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
that  this  endeavour  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ciick 
described.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  rotation  of  the  eartli 
expands  the  earth  in  its  great  central  circle,  which  we  name 
the  equator,  and  in  all  the  parts  lying  near  it.  This  percepti' 
ble  deviation  of  the  earth  fix>m  the  spherical  form,  was  diaoo- 
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Tered  by  inquiry  sixty  years  before  the  experiences  were  col- 
lected which  confirmed  it.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  earth 
is,  tberufore,  a  proof  that  it  turns  upon  its  axis. 

N.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  further, 

A.  And  the  planets  also  exhibit  a  deviation  from  the  spheri- 
cal form,  each  according  to  its  magnitude  and  Telocity  of 


N.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  great  unity  in  this 
doctrine;  but  this  unity  is  but  idle  talk  to  me,  for  I  am 
compelled  to  say.  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Bible. 

A.  You  allude  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Joshua,  where 
it  is  said  that  tlie  sua  stood  still ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  this 
as  little  proves  that  it  was  the  author's  opinion  that  the  sua 
really  moved,  as  if  we  were  to  assert,  that  he  who  writes  the 
almanac  adopts  this  opinion,  because  he  says  that  the  sun 
rises  or  sets,  instead  of  saying  that  the  earth  turns  itself  on 
thb  or  on  that  day  in  snch  a  manner;  that  in  Copenhagen,  it 
appears  as  if  the  sun  rose  about  seven  o'clock.  We  should 
be  more  inclined  to  ridicule  the  astronomer,  if,  for  the 
honour  of  his  system,  he  were  to  express  himself  in  such  a 
pedantic  manner.  It  is  certain  that  if  Copernicus  himself 
had  related  the  aforesaid  events,  he  could  not,  without 
pedantry,  have  expressed  himself  differently  from  Joshua. 

N.  But  yet  the  Bible  must  be  understood  literally. 

A.  Even  in  this  acceptation  there  must  still  be  one  poss^e 
which  you  cannot  take  lileraliy.  namely:  Tht  letter  kiltelh, 
hut  the  ipiril  maketh  alive.  But  I  need  not  enter  here  on  a 
discursive  treatment  of  the  subject.  There  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  pasa^es,  when  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  earth,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  possibly  be  taken  literally.  Is  not  the 
globe  mentioned  in  several  passages  in  perfect  accordance 
with  otu"  notions?  But  in  other  passages  (for  instance. 
Job  xxviii.  24),  the  ends  of  the  earth  ore  mentioned;  and 
in  the  Revelations,  the  four  angels  who  hold  the  four  comers 
of  tbe  world.  In  Job  xsviii.  13,  and  in  many  passages  of 
the  same  book,  the  wings  of  the  earth  are  cited  as  the  most 
poetical  designations  for  the  movement  of  the  earth.  But  if  we 
desire  absolutely  to  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  us  astro- 
nomy, it  seems,  when  ail  is  put  together,  that  it  rather  teaches 
the  movement,  than  the  absence  of  movement  in  the  earth. 
E,  meanwhile,  that  the  Bible,  il  it  Lad  been  intended 
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to  teach  astronomy,  would  hare  oertainlj  ezprawd  hd 
more  distinctly. 

N.  It  will  indeed  be  difiicult,  pexlu^s  even  imponible,!) 
reply  to  this  question  by  single  paasagei  from  tJbe  BiUe;  ht 
all  my  Christian  feelings  are  oj^Kieed  to  the  doctrine  of 
astronomers. 

A.  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  do  not  assume  A«^  tk 
Bible  contains  the  clear  expressi(»i  of  the  dootrine  that  ik 
earth  stands  still,  so  that  every  one  who  tniilds  upon  tie 
Bible  must  necessarily  be  convinced;  but  yoa  thinV  that  a 
profounder  comprehension  of  the  view  of  the  BiUe  in  its 
oneness  would  determine  the  matter.  You  f^l  so  peisuaded 
that  it  is  you,  and  those  wedded  to  your  opinions,  who  heie 
miderstand  the  Bible  correctly,  and  that  yoa  are  gnided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  venture  to  defy  the  strongest 
ooimter-prooK  deduced  from  reason  and  experience. 

N.  You  press  me  very  hard.  Shall  I  then  ahmdon  mj 
Christianity,  which  I  do  understand,  lor  your  astnMMMiiy) 
which  I  do  not  ? 

A.  Smooth  words  often  deceive  our  senses,  Express  your- 
self with  rather  more  exactitude,  and  your  question  asBosKS 
a  very  different  aspect  Do  not  say,  shall  I  abandon  my 
Christianity?  but  say,  shall  I  correct  the  method  by  whidi 
I,  in  accordance  with  many  others,  have  understood  Christi- 
anity for  many  years  past  ? 

N.  Do  not  forget  that  this  mode  of  understanding  Christi- 
anity is  of  very  ancient  date. 

A.  Neither  do  you  foi^et,  that  even  amidst  the  andest 
modes  of  comprehension  there  are  great  differences,  and, 
above  all,  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  many  men 
whose  honest  devotion  to  Christianity  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
who  have  foimd  no  real  opposition  between  their  r^igion  and 
their  science.  Thus,  there  is  one  mode  of  comprehending 
Christianity  by  which  it  does  not  come  into  opposition  with 
truths  which  reason  and  experience  show  us  cannot  be 
refuted;  there  is  another  mode  of  comprehension,  by  which 
Christianity  cannot  be  united  with  these  truths.  I  do  not 
now  ask,  what  you  can  answer  before  man;  but  I  ask,  can 
you  answer  before  your  conscience  for  imagining  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  urges  you  to  reject  decided  truths  ?  You  say 
that  you  understand  Christianity;  but  neither  yon  nor  any 
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man  understandB  it  fully.  You  say  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand astronomy.  That  is  true.  But  the  question  here  is  of 
certain  positions  on  which  all  who  have  any  knowledge  are 
agreed,  and  which  you  would  reject  merely  on  the  ground  of 
your  supposed  deeper  insight  into  Christianity,  although  many 
pious  and  leanied  Christians  have  adopted  it. 

N.  I  perceive  that  the  case  has  assumed  such  an  aspect, 
that  I  must  appear  arrogant  to  all  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  me,  and  yet  I  can  assert  that  my  opinion  in  this  matter 
is  connected  with  my  whole  inward  being.  I  will  speak 
openly.  All  your  natural  science  is  adyerse  to  the  dii^osition 
of  my  mind;  it  transforms  the  whole  mode  of  thought,  and 
turns  it  away  from  God.  In  your  science,  it  is  not  He  who 
permits  the  sun  to  rise  and  set,  6r  who  holds  the  earth  in  his 
hand,  or  who  gives  summer  and  winter.  No;  with  you  it  is 
the  blind  laws  of  nature  which  accomplish  this.  It  is  not 
His  anger  which  emits  the  lightning.  No !  With  you  it  is 
only  an  electric  spark,  driven  by  blind  necessity.  It  is  not 
His  power  which  permits  the  storm  to  sweep  over  the  earth. 
No!  it  is  disturbed  equilibrium.  It  is  not  His  goodness 
which  sprinkles  the  earth  with  the  waters  of  the  heavens. 
No !  it  IS  only,  as  I  have  been  told,  a  sport  between  warm 
and  cool  currents  of  air. 

A.  I  call  that  well  spoken ;  for  you  seem  to  me  to  have 
distinctly  expressed  the  fundamental  idea  which  determines 
your  conviction.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  equally  clear.  But 
first  tell  me,  do  naturalists  deny  that  the  whole  world 
originates  from  God  ? 

N.  No;  they  willingly  grant  this  with  reference  to  the 
whole ;  but  yet  they  find  tiie  cause  of  each  single  event  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  that  God  has  no  part  to  act  in  it. 

A.  But  from  whom  do  the  naturalists  believe  that  these 
laws  proceed? 

N.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  allow  Him  to  be  a  lawgiver ; 
but  they  do  this  in  order  that  they  may  spare  Him  aU  further 
trouble  with  the  government. 

A.  Do  you  beheve  that  we  consider  these  laws  of  nature 
to  be  regulations  which  some  one  has  g^ven  to  God  ? 

N.  You  must  indeed  conceive  that  God  has  given  them  to 
himself. 

A.  But  it  could  not  then  be  impious  to  say,  that  Qod  acted 
according  to  regulations  which  he  had  given  to  himself. 
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N.  No ;  we  certainly  could  not  maintain  that. 

A.  But  do  you  think  that  the  profound  naturalist  consi- 
ders this  mode  of  representation  as  perfectly  worthy  of  the 
Divinity? 

N.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

A.  If  we  conceive  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  regulations 
which  God  had  once  determined  by  himself  to  be  those  which 
nature  should  obey,  and  from  which  he  has  never  deviated 
since,  then  the  limits  of  our  human  capacities  would  be 
involved  in  the  notion. 

N.  Then  what  is  there  true  in  it  ? 

A.  All  existence  is  the  unceasing  work  of  Grod,  in  which 
there  is  an  impression  everywhere  of  his  infinitely  perfect 
reason,  which  never  alters.  This  continuous  operation  of 
divine  reason,  and  this  eternal  similarity  with  itself  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  must  be  submitted  to  our  consideration.  It 
thus  is  Hterally  true,  when  it  is  said  that  Gk>d  permits  the  sun 
to  rise,  that  ne  orders  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
course  of  lightning ;  but  many  men  ore  desirous  that  Grod 
should  arrange  these  things  according  to  their  own  notions,  in 
opposition  to  nature,  which  notions  are  held  to  be  so  perfect 
in  themselves,  that  they  think  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
is  denied,  if  that  which  they  attribute  to  Him  is  doubted. 
That  is  the  secret,  you  see. 

N.  Well,  I  willingly  believe  that  a  person  may  be  a  good 
Christian,  although  he  admits  the  Copemican  system  ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  deny,  that  he  may  be  a  good  Christian 
although  he  rejects  it. 

P.  Certainly,  we  can  be  good  Christians  with  pure  child- 
like faith,  without  either  understanding  or  admitting  any 
astronomical  system  whatever ;  but  it  would  but  little  befit 
a  Christian  thoughtlessly  to  reject  a  scientific  opinion  which 
he  did  not  understand. 

N.  Still  we  do  not  become  better  Christians  by  its  adop- 
tion ;  we  may  view  it  with  indifference. 

A.  I  cannot  even  here  grant  you  to  be  in  the  right.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  many  men  may  be  so  ignorant  that  astro- 
nomy is  necessarily  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  them, 
and  that  they  must  have  learned  much  of  other  things,  before 
they  could  derive  true  benefit  from  this.  But  all  men  are  not 
so  situated.  Let  us  remember  that  every  piece  of  knowledge 
serves  Christianity.     I  was  surprised  when  you  required  that 
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our  contemplation  of  the  physical  universe  should  merely 
depend  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  The  common  result 
of  this  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  human  nature.  Science 
has  this  in  common  with  religion,  that  it  endeavours  to  raise 
us  above  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  Christianity,  whose 
holy  books  are  written  in  two  languages,  which  are  strange 
to  most  times  and  places,  and  which  embrace  so  many  sub- 
jects for  inquiry,  contains  innumerable  demands  for  reflection 
and  cultivation.  A  great  portion  of  the  Christian  world  have 
obeyed  these  demands ;  and  in  spite  of  many  errors  whidi 
by  the  condition  of  humanity  necessarily  creep  in,  it  has  yet 
thereby  reached  a  far  higher  degree  of  Christian  enlighten- 
ment and  Christian  life  than  those  barbarous  nations  who 
constantly  mingle  their  gross  conceptions  with  Christianity. 
Man,  although  religion  strives  to  teach  him  something  better, 
is  far  too  strongly  inclined  to  view  the  material  world  as 
actual  true  existence.  Ought  it  not  to  contribute  greatly  to 
wrench  him  from  this  narrow  circle  of  thought,  if  he  sees 
that  the  earth  which,  to  his  imagination,  was  the  firm  sup- 
port of  everything,  is  itself  only  a  moving  part  in  a  greater 
world ;  that  heaven  and  earth  are  only  an  appearance,  behind 
which  lies  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  order  in  reason? 
Should  not  the  insight  that  the  whole  world  is  not  merely 
created  for  men,  be  a  small  remedy  for  his  pride  ?  Should 
not  the  magnitudes  which  a  more  accurate  perception  of  the 
world  places  before  the  eyes  of  man,  enlarge  his  mind  ? 

N.  How  learned  we  must  be,  in  order  to  become  better 
Christians! 

A.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  you  think  me  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  imagine,  that  every  man  ought  to  study  all  the 
sciences  ?  No !  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  learning;  we  only 
here  speak  of  the  acceptance  of  discoveries  with  love  and  joy, 
which  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  the  world  by  the 
investigations  of  many  centuries.  It  is  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent whether  man  despises  a  noble  spiritual  enjoyment  or 
not;  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it  is  at  all  times  an  ap- 
proach to  God.  Only  survey,  in  your  mind,  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  system  of  the  world.  Every  planet  is  a 
great  dark  sphere  like  the  earth,  and  receives  its  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  from  the  same  sun.  This  is  obtained 
by  each  of  these  spheres  turning  on  its  axis,  so  that  one 
side  is  illuminated  while  the  other  is  dark.     In  the  same 
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manner  each  of  Uiem  receives  its  seasons,  because  it  goes 
roond  the  sun  in  a  certain  time,  and  on  a  prescribed  path; 
and  each  planet  receives  a  lustre  from  the  light  (^  the  sun, 
which  contributes  to  adorn  the  night  of  the  other.  On  this 
consideration  we  cannot  avoid  thmking,  that  these  spheres 
are  just  as  much  inhabited  as  our  own  earth,  although 
by  beings  who  must  be  in  some  degree  difierent  from  our- 
selves. What  an  incalculable  variety  here  searings  from  one 
great  ftmdamental  thought!  But  what  an  infinitely  wide 
circle  is  disclosed  for  our  admiraticm,  if  we  consider  that 
each  of  these  counties  fixed  stars  is  itself  a  sun,  and  a 
centre  for  the  movement  of  other  spheres.  We  leel  our- 
selves at  once  elevated,  by  this  glance,  into  the  revelaticm  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  creative  force,  and  penetrated  by  the 
deepest  feeling  of  humility.  If  we  did  not  know  it  before, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  learn  now,  that  we  are  nothing 
when  compared  unth  God,  but  that  we  are  something  tJirwM 
God. 
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ON  THE  SPIKn-  AND  STUDY  OS 

VEESAL  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


7^e  Spirit,  tht  Sufnification,  and  tht  End  of  Natural  Sdtnce. 

S  !,  We  endeavcrartocoiiiprehend8ndmvestin:BU?  the  whole 
of  nature  by  reason,  find  to  represent  it  as  a  connected  whole. 
The  science  which  imposes  on  itself  this  task  is  called 
Namral  Science,  or  Physics,  in  the  moat  extensive  sense  of 
the  word. 

§  2.  If  we  cost  on  inquiring;  glance  at  natnre,  and  think  of 
comprehending  this  infinite  -variety  by  the  oid  of  reason,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  What 
an  infinite  multitude  of  objeetH  -we  find  scattered  over  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit !  Whnt  a  countless  host  of  animals 
are  known  to  us  by  name !  of  insects  alone  probably  a  hun- 
dred thousand  are  described ;  and  yet  how  many  may  be 
concealed  from  our  view  in  the  ocean !  How  many  may 
inhabit  countries  which  have  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  an  inquirer  !  What  a  conntless  number  may  escape  our 
sight,  concealed  within  the  entrails  of  other  animals,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  magnifying  powers !  No  less 
wonderiu!  are  the  multitude  of  plants,  of  which,  indeed,  a 
hundred  thousand  have  been  described.  And  further,  the 
minerals  of  the  earth,  whose  depths  we  have  not  penetrated 
as  manv  fathoms  as  there  are  miles  to  its  centre !  What  a 
vast  Bcneme  it  must  seem  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
this !  And  yet  it  is  but  an  infinitely  small  pnrt  of  nature. 
If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  our  solar  system,  the  earth 
appears  only  a  point  in  comparison,  but  even  this  solar 
system  is  itself  only  a  point  when  compared  with  that 
portion  of  the  heavens  which  we  can  survey  by  means  of 
astronomical  calculation.  Itut  what  is  nil  this  compared  to 
the  eternity  in  which  im^ination,  as  it  advances  tu  calcu* 
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lation,  at  length  loses  itself.  If  we  now  torn  to  tlie  opposite 
side,  and  endeavour  by  analysis  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  bodies,  we  continue  to  discover  parts,  which,  upon  a  closer 
investigation,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  others,  which 
again  are  artificiaUy  constructed  of  different  compound  parts, 
and  thus  it  continues  without  cessation.  In  short,  we  here 
also  at  length  meet  with  something  which  our  senses  cannot 
comprehend.  On  one  side,  tee  lose  ourselves  in  the  infinitely 
great,  and  on  the  other  in  the  infinitely  smalL 

But  still  that  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  whole  of  nature  we 
discover  an  action  which  knows  no  rest.  What  appears  to 
our  eyes  as  rest  b  only  a  slow  change.  Everything  hastens 
through  innumerable  degrees  of  development,  from  its  origin 
to  its  destruction.  Its  whole  nature  is  not  expressed  in  any 
single  moment  of  its  existence.  In  order  to  know  it  per- 
fectly, we  must  therefore  comprise  all  the  periods  which  it 
has  traversed,  as  in  one  focus.  In  other  words,  the  infinite 
chain  of  existence  which  we  call  the  world,  which  otherwise 
appeared  beyond  our  comprehension,  should  not  merely  be 
viewed,  as  it  is,  but  should  be  recognized  as  it  wctsr^  and  be 
calculated  as  it  will  be.  We  cannot  say  that  natural  science 
is  exhausted  until  all  this  is  attained. 

§  3.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  have  here  only  projected  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  an  ideal.  A  science  such  as  this 
will  always  remain  incomplete  to  a  finite  being.  Yet  with- 
out an  aim  in  view,  we  have  no  direction  for  our  powers ; 
and  without  an  unattainable  aim,  the  constant  development 
for  which  the  human  race  is  destined  cannot  advance.  The 
question  therefore  is :  How  can  we  possibly,  within  our 
narrow  sphere,  fonn  a  science  for  ourselves,  which  is  an 
image,  although  a  feeble  one,  of  that  ideal? 

§  4.  A  more  deeply  penetrating  search  into  nature  shows  us 
an  admirable  unity  in  all  this  infinite  variety.  However  much 
objects  may  difier  from  one  another,  still  a  deeper  investiga- 
tion discerns  a  common  nature  in  them  all.  llius  we  find 
the  same  law  of  organization  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  difference  in  their 
external  form,  and  in  their  internal  structure.  While  we 
have  continually  directed  our  attention,  more  and  more,  upon 
this  fundamental  unity,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  a  few  animals  of  each  class, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  whole 
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aninml  kingdom.  By  that  means  we  can.  even  obtain  a  toler- 
ably correct  idea  of  nnimals,  which  no  longer  exist,  and 
whose  remains  are  brought  out  of  the  deep  reccBses  of  the 
earth.  We  again  meet  with  this  same  unity  in  the  regetable 
kingdom,  where  also  a  fundamental  investigation  of  some 
few  organizations  is  sufficient  to  give  a  deep  insight  into  its 
nature.  In  a  further  investigation,  we  find  one  point  of  unity 
common  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom ;  yet  even  this 
is  only  part  of  a  higher  unity,  until  the  mind  is  lost  in  one 
fundamental  unity  of  the  whole  of  nature  which  we  en- 
counter on  whatever  side  we  turn.  The  laws  which  influence 
our  moon,  equally  influence  the  moona  which  accompany 
the  other  plaiiets.  The  same  laws  govern  the  motion  of 
these  round  the  sun;  and  every  planet  that  is  discovered 
is  only  a  fresh  confirmation  of  tins  law.  But  we  do  not 
stop  here;  we  have  grounds  to  assume  that  our  sun,  along 
witii  several  others,  at  the  same  time  repeat  on  a  large 
scale  what  is  exhibited  to  us  by  our  planetary  system  on 
a  smaller  one.  Now  if  we  once  more  return  from  those 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  bodies  upon  our  earth,  we  find  that 
they  are  all,  without  exception,  subject  to  the  same  lavrs  of 
motion  and  gravity  as  those  heavenly  bodies ;  so  that  from  our 
experiments  on  motion  made  upon  this  earth,  we  may  draw 
inferences  which  may  be  referred  to  the  whole  universe. 
If  wc  arc  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  laws  of  motion, 
wc  may  calcu]at«  what  was  at  one  time  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  what  it  will  be  at  any  given  lime. 
Natural  philosophy  offers  us  various  examples  of  this.  We 
have  discovered  a  similar  harmouy  of  laws  in  the  successive 
periods  of  various  other  natural  events,  although  they  are 
far  from  being  carried  out  with  the  same  exactitude  as  in 
astronomy;  for  instance,  regular  periods  in  the  development 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
although  the  duration  of  these  periods  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Those  examples  show  us  clearly  what  is  accurately  proved 
by  philosophy,  that  everi/  wdUcoadacled  invutigat'on  of  a 
limited  object,  diicovert  to  u»  a  part  of  the  ttemat  laws  of  the 
Infinite  Whole. 

§  5.  Now  these  laws,  and  the  powers  by  which  they  are  made 
to  act,  constitute  the  only  invariable  thing  in  natmv.  While 
all  other  things  incessantly  change  their  position ;  while  the 
2  a 
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materials  of  which  they  are  composed  contiiniany  aba 
the  original  powers  and  their  laws  remain  statioDaiy;  tlvf 
alone  endure  amidst  this  change.  One  thing*  is  only  distft 
goishahle  from  another  hy  the  laws  which  are  expressed  i 
it ;  for  we  find  the  most  dissimilar  things  composed  of  sisfli 
materials,  and  the  farther  we  proceed  in  our  inrestigadcBi,  I 
we  shall  be  the  more  convinced  that  matter  in  ererythiog,!! 
well  as  the  powers  by  which  life  and  acti<^  are  sniStabed  i 
nature,  are  everywhere  the  same;  bat  that  which  gives  ob- 
jects their  determined  character,  and  forms  infinite  varie(f< 
is  only  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  take  f^aoe  k 
everything,  the  natural  laws  by  which  all  is  arranged  td 
guided.  In  short,  things  are  incessantly  passing  fitna  ooe 
condition  to  another;  in  one  constant  growth  <mt  of  Ae 
same  matter,  by  means  of  the  same  powers.  But  matlB 
itself  is  only  space  occupied  by  the  primitive  fbroes  d 
nature,  therefore  it  is  the  laws  according  to  which  a  thing  is 
formed  from  which  it  derives  its  invariable  peculiarity.  But 
that  which  constitutes  the  invariable  in  a  thing,  and  wldd 
distinguishes  it,  is  correctly  called  its  essence,  and  that  pait 
of  its  essence  which  it  does  not  share  with  others,  its  pecmiir 
essence.  We  may,  therefore,  affirm,  that  the  natnnil  laws 
according  to  which  a  thing  is  formed,  taken  t(^pether,  consti- 
tute its  peculiarity ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  natunl 
laws  in  action  is  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  thing. 

§  6.  But  the  essence  of  a  thing  does  not  consist  in  one  single 
natural  law,  which  may  be  expressed  as  an  idea,  in  a  pro- 
position ;  but  in  a  union  of  various  natural  laws,  which  form 
together  a  higher  law,  for  which,  however,  we  in  vain  seek  an 
expression.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  essence  of  eadi 
thing  as  composed  of  innumerable  others ;  but  in  itself  it  ts 
only  part  of  a  still  greater  chain  of  being,  and  is  connected  by 
them  with  a  higher  unity  (as,  for  example,  the  earth  can  never 
be  perfectly  comprehended  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time 
consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system),  which  again  is  only 
a  part  of  a  still  higher,  and  so  on,  till  at  length  thought  loses 
itself  in  the  Infinite  AU.  Thus  all  natural  laws  form  together 
a  unity,  which,  viewed  in  their  activity,  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  whole  world. 

§  7.  If  we  investigate  these  laws  more  closely,  we  find  that 
they  harmonize  so  perfectly  with  Reason  that  we  may  assert 
with  truth  that  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature  consists  in 
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their  being  adn^tted  to  the  dictates  of  ReoBoo,  or  rather,  by 
the  coincidcDco  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  hiws  of  Reason. 
'ilie  chain  of  natural  laws,  which  iu  their  activity  oonstitute 
the  csaence  of  everytliing,  may  be  Ticwed  either  as  a  natural 
thought,  or  more  correctly  aa  a  natural  idea ;  and  since  all 
natural  laws  together  constitute  but  one  unity,  the  whole 
world  is  the  expression  of  an  infinite  all-compr^engiye  idea, 
which  is  one  with  an  infinite  Keason.  living  and  acting  in 
ererything.  In  other  words,  the  world  is  a  revelation  of  the 
united  |kiwct  of  Creation  and  Reason  in  the  Godhead. 

§  8.  We  now  first  comprehend  how  wc  con  recc^nize  nature 
through  Reason,  for  Reason  again  recognizes  herself  in  oil 
things.  But,  on  the  other  side,  we  can  also  conceive  bow  our 
knowledge  will  nevei  be  more  than  a  faint  image  of  the  great 
whale ;  for  our  Reason,  although  originally  relaied  to  the 
infinite,  is  limited  by  the  finite,  and  can  only  imperfectly 
disengage  itself  from  it.  No  mortal  has  been  permitted  en- 
tirely  to  penetrate  and  comprehend  the  whole.  Filled  witli 
devout  awe,  he  must  be  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  powers, 
and  acknowledge  tbat  the  feeble  ray  which  he  is  permitted  to 
behold,  ncTerthelcEs  raises  him  &i  above  the  dust.  Yet  we 
are  not  connected  with  the  inward  essence  of  nature  by  the 
clear  sight  of  Reason  alone-  As  in  our  taste  for  the  Beautiful 
we  receive  a  sense  for  the  impressioa  of  the  spirit  in  forme, 
luid  in  the  conscience  a  sense  for  the  impressions  cf  Reason 
in  life,  so  we  also  receive  a  sense  for  the  impressions  of 
Reason  in  the  operations  of  nature,  by  which  wo  fed  its 
proximity,  and  without  a  distinct  view  of  the  individual 
porta,  we  are  eeiTcd  with  an  impresrion  of  the  majesty  of  the 
whole.  This  anticipating  consononce  with  Nature,  guides 
reason  in  its  inquiry,  and  is  again  awakened,  strengthened, 
and  purified  by  it ;  both  ore  most  intimately  united,  yet  in 
mich  a  manner,  that  the  former  is  most  dominant  in  life,  the 
latter  in  science. 

§  9.  It  will  now  be  quickly  felt  how  wrong  it  would  bo  to 
moke  utility  the  aim  of  this,  or  of  any  other  science ;  for  when 
we  ask  the  use  of  an  object,  we  infer  that  we  attribute  no  sub- 
etnntiol  value  to  the  thing  itself,  but  only  in  resjicct  to  some- 
thing else,  which  must,  therefore,  be  superior  to  it.  If 
science,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  pursued  on  account  of  its 
utility,  there  must  be  something  more  worth  the  attention  of 
n  rational  being  than  the  nse  of  Reason,  or  something  in  man 
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which  18  superior  to  his  mind ;  bat  since  this  is  impossible^ 
science  is  good  both  in  and  for  itself y  and  it  requires  no 
extraneous  inducement  to  strive  after  it  for  its  own  sake.  It 
should  be  pursued  on  its  own  account,  both  as  an  expression 
of  our  inward  life,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which 
.8  divine  within  us.  That  it  also  produces  the  most  excellent 
results  in  a  lower  sphere,  is  a  consequence  of  the  harmony  of 
reason  which  animates  everything.  It  is  exactly  these  results 
which  are  called  the  uses  of  science ;  and,  so  comprehended, 
we  may  call  it  the  excellence  of  science  seen  from  a  lower 
point  of  view.  On  this  depends  the  completeness  of  the 
observation,  and  thence  it  possesses  an  immediate  interest  to 
a  thinking  being.  Seen  m  this  point  of  view,  the  use  of 
Natural  Science  is  twofold,  since  it  partly  strengthens  our' 
powers  even  for  the  purposes  of  social  life,  and  partly  gives  us 
means  for  their  employment.  Besides  the  general  develop- 
ment and  perfection  which  every  science  endeavours  to  effect 
on  our  mental  powers,  Natural  Science  especially  contributes  to 
enlighten  and  strengthen  our  finite  reason,  whilst  it  exhibits  in 
a  regulated  series  of  contemplations  the  eternal  laws  of  reason 
at  the  same  time  governing  the  external  world.  Impressed 
with  this  view,  man  enters  upon  each  occupation  with  a  more 
acute  vision,  with  increased  confidence,  and  with  purer  de- 
light, and  fulfils  it  as  one  who  acts  upon  inward  conviction, 
not  following  merely  a  precept  from  without.  The  soul  is 
immediately  brought  into  an  inward  peace  and  in  unison 
with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  is  delivered  from  every  super- 
stitious fear,  which  always  originates  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  that  powers  which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of 
Eeason  might  intrude  into  the  eternal  course  of  Nature. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  effect  of  an  active  love  of  science 
beaming  forth  in  innumerable  ways  from  within.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  external  sphere  of  action  of  the  powers  in  nature, 
the  excellence  of  science  may  be  comprehended  in  the  one 
great  truth,  it  teaches  us  to  govern  Nature, 

Nature  offers  the  few  necessaries  of  life  but  sparingly  to 
uncivilized  man,  and  only  affords  nourishment  to  a  small 
number  in  a  large  circumference.  Science  urges  her  to 
greater  generosity,  and  causes  the  earth  to  become  more  fruit- 
ful, and  its  products  to  be  improved  and  manufactured  for  pur- 
poses which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  in  the  original 
matter.    Thus  man  provides  himself  with  an  ea^y  and  com- 
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fortable  condition  in  life,  vrhert  prcriously  necessity  could 
hardly  liave  found  nourishment  to  allay  its  wantfi.  Where 
men  formerly  laboured  thoughtlessly,  as  mere  tools,  and  passed 
their  time  in  servile  toil,  science  exempts  them  from  this 
by  meims  of  machines,  vrhich  work  in  place  of  them,  and 
fulfil  the  porpoae  still  more  completely.  Man  by  nature  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  :  this  b  eidarged  by  hie  insight 
iuto  nature.  By  the  aid  of  science  he  sails  round  the  earth, 
dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  flies  through  the  air,  and 
thus  is  no  longer  fettered  to  the  spot  of  earth  where  he  was 
bom.  A  deep  investigation  into  nature  has  enabled  us  to 
enlarge  even  the  boundaries  of  our  senses,  so  that  hy  artificial 
instriiinents  we  discover  a  world  wliere  to  our  unassisted 
HenseH  there  only  appeared  a  vanishing  magnitude ;  we  dis- 
cover mountains  and  valleys  in  distant  planets,  and  systems 
of  Buns  where  formerly  the  most  daring  imagination  did  not 
venture  to  place  their  creations.  Thus  the  whole  eiistence 
of  man  is  enlarged,  and  becomes  more  spiritual ;  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  science  and  its  results  are  mutuaUy  strengthened 
in  their  operations.  Science  assists  in  protecting  whatever 
it  presents  to  ub.  Without  its  aid  man  would  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  wOd  stru^les  of  the  elements,  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  more  universal  purposes  in  nature.  By  science  he 
learns  to  control  one  natural  power  by  another,  and  often  to 
guide  to  a  salutary  end  that  which  appears  most  threaten- 
ing. Thus  it  teaches  us  to  alter  the  com'sc  of  heaven's  de- 
structive lightning,  to  stem  the  power  of  water  so  that  it  may 
serve  our  pnrposes,  to  sway  the  consuming  operations  of  lire, 
and  to  force  firom  it  the  most  important  servi'ies.  Even  if  the 
universal  forces  in  nature  arc  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
inner  forces  by  which  our  body  subsists,  science  teaches 
us  to  find  a  remedy,  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  cure  or 
even  a  protecting  power  against  sickness;  and  against  an 
infection  threatening  life,  which  formerly  used  to  destroy 
the  population  of  whole  nations,  and  to  throw  them  back  for 
centuries  in  cultivation  and  development,  science  brings  a 
union  of  farces  by  which  it  is  weakened  or  even  destro}^. 
We  may  even  regard  the  untutored  strength  of  man,  un- 
guided  by  reason,  as  a  crude  and  hostile  work  of  nature, 
which  frequently  destroyed  the  finiits  which  bad  been  deve- 
loped by  the  civilizing  industry  of  many  centuries.  Natural 
science  has  contributed  in  an  estraordioary  manner  to  trans- 
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form  war  into  a  sdentific  art,  which  can  scaroety  be  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  any  nation,  if  it  has  not 
in  other  respects  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  develop- 
ment. And  thus  this  expression  of  power,  which  is  at  aU 
times  dangerous,  might  have  lost,  at  least  on  one  side,  some 
of  its  horrors.  In  short,  science  facilitates,  enlarges,  and  in 
Tarious  ways  Bccures  our  condition  in  life,  and  removes 
various  obstacles,  whidi  preyent  the  free  actiyily  of  the 
spiritual  deveixyment  of  mankind. 


II. 
Methods  of  Umvenal  NeUurai  PMloiopkffJ* 

§  10.  All  precepts  which  can  be  erren  hr  the  inyestigatfton 
of  nature  must  spring  from  the  fundamental  truth :  That  the 
whole  of  nature  is  the  revelation  of  an  infinite  rational  will, 
and  that  it  is  the  task  of  science  to  reoognise  as  much  of  it  as 
is  possible  to  finite  powars. 

From  this  great  fundamental  truth  there  proceeds  a  nsmb» 
of  fundamental  laws,  which  must  hover  before  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  as  eternal  guiding  stars.  His  chief  task  is:  To 
seek  for  Reason  in  Nature.  He  must  therefore  admit  that 
natural  laws  everywhere  harmonize  with  reasosi,  and  that 
every  appearance  of  an  exception  to  this  rule  must  proceed 
from  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge. 

No  contradiction  is  possible  in  the  laws  of  Nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  con- 
stitute togethi^  one  sole  inextinguishable  Whole.  K  we  direct 
our  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  dianges,  we  see  that  every- 
thing proceeds  with  perfect  con^stence.  K  then  we  direct 
our  attrition  to  what  has  been  effected,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admire  each  human  representation  of  surpassing 
wisdom.  We  can  frequently  perceive  so  distinctly  the  exact 
consequence  of  events,  that  they  may  become  a  principle  of 
knowledge  to  us.    The  wisdom  of  the  end  in  view  is  elevated 

*  By  Natural  Phflosopby  is  here  understood,  the  doctrine  of  the 
unirersal  natural  laws,  tiiat  is,  of  the  laws  concerniog  the  changes  whiefa 
may  take  place  in  all  bodies ;  for  instance,  all  bodies  may  be  moved,  all 
may  be  heated,  and  cause  ether  to  osciilate. 
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SO  far  above  our 

certainly  lead  to 

to  build  upon. 

Natural  laws 


capacity,  that  our  reflections  upon  it  may 
investigation,  but  con  give  us  uo  fouudation 


3  inTariabie  as  the  viU  Irom  wblcb  they 
originate. 

The  fuadamental  forces  of  nature  are  indestructible.  ISy 
ftmdamental  forces  we  underEtand  the  simplebt  and  most 
original  indications  by  which  the  creative  power  is  recognized 
in  external  nature. 

The  same  forces  always  act  according  to  the  same  laws. 
Actions  which  are  really  alike  must  proceed  from  the  eome 
forces.  In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  forces,  we  must 
eudeavoor  to  recognize  each  particular  force  in  itit  purity, 
its  laws  of  action  in  its  simplicity;  but  at  the  same  time 
never  fo^et  that  each  force  is  only  a  part  of  the  Infinite 
Whole,  and  only  subsists  so  far  a«  that  exisUi. 

We  endeavour  to  comprehend  Infinite  l^ason  in  Nature 
with  our  limited  capacities,  therefore  we  must  constantly  be 
distrustful  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  only  confide  in  our 
represenlation  of  tlie  thoughts  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  arc 
clearly  determined,  and  are  in  barmonj-  with  all  which, 
according  to  our  perfect  conviction,  is  indisputably  true. 

We  must  compare  the  evidence  of  reason  with  experience ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  change  the  evidence  of  experience  into 
an  evidence  of  reason. 

§  11.  The  basis  of  universal  Natural  Philosophy,  both 
according  to  the  idea  which  we  hare  exhibited,  as  well 
as  by  the  manner  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
is  Experience.  Nature  exhibits  to  ue  many  of  her  changes  so 
strongly  and  visibly,  that  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  them. 
ITiese  are  the  every-day  experiences,  which  are  not  called  so 
because  most  of  them  are  of  daily  aecarrence,  but  because 
they  are  perceived  by  no  more  than  an  every-day  attention. 
Others  we  only  discover  by  thought,  while  we  turn  our 
nttention  upon  them.  To  gain  knowledge  from  these  in  this 
manner  is  called  lo  obterrt.  Finally,  there  are  many  ex- 
perienoes  which  are  not  immediately  exhibited  to  us  by 
Nature  Jn  a  very  intelligible  manner.  In  order  to  detect 
their  essential  character  more  nanriwly,  we  must  endeavour 
to  bring  the  objects  together  so  that  their  effects  may 
be  more  comprehensible  to  us.  In  otlier  words,  in  order  to 
sec  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  mode  of  operation  in  nature 
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we  must  understand  how  we  can  absolutelr  set  them  in  action, 
and  as  it  were  compel  them  to  act  mider  our  eyes.     This 
is  called   to  make  experiments — to  experimentalize.     Nature 
obliges  us  to  make  daily  experience ;  she  invites  us  to  make 
observations ;  we  perform  the  experiment  ourselves ;   it  is  a 
work  of  our  most  perfect  freedom.     It  is  easily  perceived 
that  these  are  all  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  so  intermingled  that  we  can  draw  no  defined 
limits  between  them.     Each  experience  easily  passes  with 
every  thinking  man  into  a  closer  contemplation,  which,  with- 
'out  any  perceptible  gap,  leads  him  on  to  actual  observations. 
From  a  mere  arbitrary  direction  of  attention  to  the  point 
which  at  that  time  particularly  constitutes  the  object  of 
curiosity,  he  soon  begins  to  compare,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
arrange  the  whole  variety  perceptible  to  the  senses,  which 
appears  to  be  in  connection.     He  endeavours  to  sharpen 
his  senses  by  practice;  he  strives  to  measure  their  power, 
to  prove  them,  and  to  determine  them,  and,  where  it  is 
possible,  to  correct  their  mistakes.     By  habit  he   acquires 
a  readiness  to  discover  what  is  rare  and  peculiar  in  natural 
events,  to  find  out  their  less  remarkable  similarities  and  difier- 
ences,   and  exactly  to  distinguish  what  belongs   to  each 
individual  part.     Where  this  no  longer  sufl&ces,  he  seeks  by 
artificial  means  to  facilitate  his  observations,  to  widen  their 
circle,  to  make  them  more  accurate.    He  measures  magnitudes 
by  arrangements  invented  for  the  purpose ;  he  understands 
how  to  enlarge  and  to  render  more  distinct  those  objects 
which  were  too  small  or  too  remote  for  the  power  of  his 
senses;  in  short,  by  artificial  and  arbitrary  means,  he  in- 
vestigates more  and  more  into  nature,   and  is  gradually 
changed  into  an  experimentalist,  who  uses  the  same  means 
as  the  ordinary  observer,  but  adds  new  ones,  and  particularly 
distinguishes  himself  by  greater  freedom.     Where  nature 
operates  with  variously  combined  forces,  he  seeks  to  retain 
some  of  them,  in  order  to  allow  the  others  to  work  more 
freely — even  to  retain  all  the  others,  in  order  to  let  one  singly 
express  itself  with  freedom.    What  nature  accomplishes  on  a 
great  scale  he  must  often  endeavour  to  represent  on  a  smaller, 
in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  eye  ;  and  what  nature  pre- 
sents on  so  smaU  a  scale  that  it  would  even  elude  the  keenest 
sense,  he  must  know  how  to  render  visible  even  to  the  less 
quick-sighted,  for  which  purpose  he  has  certainly  far  more 
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means  tban  tte  casual  obBwver.  He  must  know  how  to  bring 
what  nature  efifecta  only  for  one  sense  before  the  judgment- 
Heat  of  the  others,  in  order  that  the  more  acute  may  clearly 
comprehend  what  the  weaker  only  dimly  perceived.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  view  properly  the  nature  of  the  thing,  he  places 
it  fireqnendy  in  perfectly  new  relations,  never  before  offered 
by  nature ;  so  that  his  previons  suppositionB  ai'e  either  by  that 
means  strengthened  or  overthrown.  In  short,  he  everywhere 
seeks  to  compel  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  to  reveal 
themselves,  and  endeavours  to  determine  their  course  by 
measure  and  weight.  The  elaboration  of  the  whole  riehes  at 
external  knowledge  constitutes  the  great  connecting  art  of 
Experience,  whose  cultivation  to  a  degree  previously  un- 
known, forms  the  peculiarity  of  modem  Natural  Science. 

g  12.  This  art  presupposes  many  epiiitnal  and  material  na- 
tural endowments,  and  much  dexterity  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice ;  yet  all  these  qualities  would  be  useless,  if  they  were  not 
guided  by  a  mind  ^miliar  with  nature.  To  have  seen  a  great 
number  of  natural  phenomena  is  not  to  have  an  insight 
into  nature.  Experience  only  becomes  instructive  to  us 
by  a  correct  combination.  To  observe  is  to  detect  the 
actions  of  nature;  but  we  shall  not  advance  far  in  this  path, 
unless  we  have  a  notion  of  its  character.  To  make  experi- 
ments is  to  lay  questions  before  nature ;  but  he  alone  can  do 
that  beneficially  who  knows  what  he  should  ask.  Through 
the  whole  art  of  experience  it  is  therefore  necessary  that, 
upon  one  aide,  the  inquirer  should  constanOy  retain  the 
whole  in  his  view — for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
clear  representation  of  the  parts;  on  the  other  side,  that 
he  should  regard  nothing  as  Iwneath  his  attention,  for  it 
still  belongs  to  the  whole:  He  should  never  forget  that  the 
forees  by  which  life  and  motion  are  preserved  throughout 
nature  are  found  in  the  least  and  most  insignificant  as  well 
as  in  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  objects.  Then  he 
will  enter  upon  hi*  work  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
attention,  reverentially  acknowledging  that  it  is  the  Eternal 
Souree  of  nature  who  speaks  to  him,  even  in  the  most 
insignificant  object.  Witn  this  spirit  and  with  this  con- 
stant view  of  the  whole,  occupations  which  are  frequently 
troublesome,  and  which  enter  into  the  smallest  trifles,  lose 
their  inaignificaiicc  to  hiro;  ho  elevates  them  to  himself,  and 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  down  by  them.     He  does 
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not  content  himself  with  a  single  one-sided  expmeiioe.     He 
seeks  everywhere  to  combine  it  with  others,  to  deduce  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  arrange  all  in  such  a  mftuwAr^ 
that  the  whole  course  of  observations  or  experiments  repre- 
sent one  natural  law.    The  same  object  is  ther^ore  exposed 
to  the  most  different  actions;  the  same  action  is  tried,  i£  not 
upon  all  bodies,  which  would  be  impossible^  yet  upon  many 
of  each  division,  and  on  the  most  remarkable,  which  chiefy 
difEbr  from  one  another.    We  must  besides  search  for  the  same 
effect  as  variously  as  possible  in  the  obeervati<mfl,  and  pro- 
duce them  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms  in  the  expoiment 
(this  is  called,  to  vary  the  experiment),  in  order  thence  to  be 
able  to  see,  with  so  much  the  nunre  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainty, the  conditirais  under  which  they  occur.    It  is  only  bj 
giving  the  observations  and  experiments  which  are  made 
such  a  cotmectiofif  such  an  extetuion  and  variefy,  that  his 
labour  can  procure  him  knowledge,  and  become  xnore  Iham 
an  imperfect  account  of  an  isolated  phenomenon.     If  in  one 
or  more  connected  experiments  he  has  seen  a  eertain  series  of 
phenomena,  whidi  sueeeeded  aae  another  in  a  determined 
<Mrder,  he  begins  his  experiment  fr(»nthe  opposite  aide,  in 
order  to  see  wheth^  all  follow  in  the  reversed  order,  that  is, 
the  experiment  must  be  made  in  both  the  opposed  directions 
that  are  possible ;  it  is  said  in  chemistry,  that  a  proof  is  only 
complete  when  it  is  both  analytical  and  synthetical.     K  it  is 
possible  by  observations  to  follow  the  same  course,  this  must 
naturally  happen.     In  this  manner  we  are  most  certainly 
convinced  that  we  have  had  the  correct  representation  of  the 
connection  of  natural  events.     Yet,  with  all  this,  we  might 
be  easily  deceived  if  we  allowed  circumstances  which  were 
foreign  to  the  purport  of  the  inquiry  to  be  mingled  with 
it.     When  this  happens,  the  observation  on  the  experiment 
is  different  from  what  we  expected,  and  with  regard  to  thb 
idea,  we  say  that  it  is  not  pure.     Therefore,  in  observation 
we  must  turn  aJl  possible  attention  to  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances.    In  experiments  which  refer  to  the  nature  of 
matter,  we  must  only  select  it  pure,  free  from  extraneous 
matter,  and  where  it  depends  on  the  form  we  must  procure 
instnunents  whose  perfection  for  the  attainment  of  the  given 
end  most  nearly  approaches  mathematical  exactitude ;  but 
since  we  can  seldom  exhibit  an  cAject  which  perfectly  harmo- 
nizes with  the  idea,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  the  devia- 
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tioQB,  and  biiiig  their  iofluence  to  bear ;  in  chcmistrj  we 
must,  therefore,  consider  the  nature  aad  magnitude  of  the 
unavoidable  impurities;  we  iniiEt  lUso  kuow  and  calculate 
upon  the  imperfectiona  in  the  iostrumenbj  of  measurement, 
and  thus  everywhere  penetrate  to  the  idea  thi'ough  the  senses. 
If  to  all  this  we  still  add  a  complete  statement  of  all  the 
obserrabons,  or  the  definitions,  beinnging  to  the  experiment, 
so  that  when  each  alteration  is  noted  down  its  magnitude  is 
confinoed,  atid  its  connection  with  others  and  its  mutual  rela. 
tion  to  outward  circumstances  is  not  lost  sight  of,  the  espla- 
natiou  is  exact.  Finally,  the  naturalist,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  his  senses  have  not  deceived  him,  must  irequently  repeat 
his  observations  and  experiments. 

§  13.  In  Natural  Plulosophy  the  experimental  manner  of 
proceeding  is  wholly  dominant,  on  which  account,  as  bos  been 
previously  remariced,  it  is  exclusively  named  Experimenlal 
Natural  Philosophy.  It  first  originated  indeed  in  daily  espe- 
rience  and  observation,  and  still  derives  its  most  important 
nourishment  from  these,  though  they  have  almost  vanished 
from  its  reports  and  representation.  It  belnngs  to  the  spirit  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  turn  each  espericncc  and  each  observa- 
tion, OS  much  as  possible,  into  an  experiment;  indeed,  it 
even  endeavours  thus  to  express  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
goiued  by  reflection.  The  flriend  of  nature  delights  in 
observing  her  operationa ;  he  wiQ  be  enabled  frequently  to 
recall  them  to  his  senses;  he  is  anxious  to  know  them  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  from  oU  sides :  he  must  therefore 
be  master  of  the  investigation.  Thither  must  the  experi- 
ment lead  him.  Yet  everything  does  not  depend  on  that 
aione.  Experimental  art  will  only  then  have  attained  its 
completion,  when  it  enables  us  to  represent  all  the  laws  of 
nature  in  a  series  of  operations.  Meanwhile,  however  much 
our  art  must  remain  below  this  ideal,  still  it  is  its  ideal,  to 
which  it  must  aspire,  if  it  is  desirous  Ut  have  a  firm  basis  in 
itself,  and  not  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  tricks.  By  this 
comprehensive  experimental  statement.  Natural  Philosophy 
acquires  immediately  a  greater  solidity;  for  the  mere  eaa- 
elusions  of  reason  alone,  however  profound  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  yet  presuppose  that  the  representation,  which  we 
have  formed  of  the  object  of  inquiry,  reoDy  agrees  with  them. 
Yet  ia  this  rcspett  we  easily  deceive  ourselves.  In  nature, 
s  operate  at  every  point,  that  we  may 
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easily  overlook  one  or  the  other,  and  in  consequence  imagine 
a  representation  which  does  not  perfectly  correspond  with  the 
object.  But  if  the  experiment  proceeds  hand-in-hand  with 
thought,  an  error  is  only  possible  by  several  mistakes  en- 
countering one  another. 

S  14.  We  may,  however,  regard  experimental  art  from  a 
still  higher  power  of  view.  It  has  moulded  itself  into  a 
peculiar  creative  art  {Nachschaffunffs-kunst),  not  merely  in 
order  to  behold  the  external  world,  or  to  discover  its  nature, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  transfer  our  souls  into  creative 
activity,  so  as  by  that  means  to  produce  a  more  harmonious, 
living,  and  powerful  knowledge  of  the  constant  development 
of  nature.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  creative  mode  of  proceeding 
(the  genetic  method),  and  it  does  not  happen  only  when 
we  are  surrounded  by  material  objects,  but  it  is  also  per- 
fectly at  home  in  all  which  is  alone  exhibited  to  the  inner 
sense.  If  we  conceive  a  point  which  allows  itself  to  be 
moved,  in  order  to  describe  a  line,  or  a  line  moving  round 
one  of  its  terminal  points,  in  order  with  the  other  to  describe 
a  circle,  what  is  that  but  an  experimental  idea  ?  The  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculation  consists  entirely  in  such 
mental  experiments  and  such  contemplations.  Where  this 
mode  of  procedure  takes  place  (and  it  does  so  much  more 
frequently  than  we  imagine),  it  is  particularly  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  endeavours  of  a  lively  and  powerful  thirst  for 
knowledge;  for  through  other  kinds  of  representation  wc 
generally  leam  more  why  one  mttst  he  convinced  that  this  or 
that  is  the  case,  than  why  it  really  is  so.  Here  we  see  the 
origin  of  every  truth.  The  origin  of  its  existence  and  of  our 
certainty  therefore  coincide,  so  that  if  it  is  represented  in 
this  manner,  it  is  already  proved.  If  it  now  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  natural  philosophy,  to  let  us  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  the  thing,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
often  take  refuge  in  those  experimental  ideas  which  hitherto 
we  have  too  much  overlooked.  Kant  has  given  us,  in  his 
metaphysical  rudiments  of  natural  science,  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  of  this  representation,  yet  without  bringing 
forward  the  view  introduced  here. 

§  15.  Matliematics  take  considerable  part  in  the  explana- 
tion of  natural  philosophy,  but  they  belong  also  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing.  Each  change,  and  likewise  each  por- 
tion of  these  changes,   has  indeed  its  magnitude.     These 
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magnitudeB.  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  tlie^  result  from 
one  another,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
inaticB.  The  doctrine  of  motion  is  almost  entirely  changed 
into  matliematics.  The  doctrine  of  forces"  awaits  the  io- 
ventive  apirit,  which  may  lead  it  to  the  same  point,  for  the 
inner  forces  are  eihibited  to  us  in  time  and  space,  and 
their  laws  can  only  then  be  considered  as  perfectly  known, 
when  we  can  represent  all  apparent  relations  in  tieir  true 
magnitude.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  labourers  in 
natural  philosophy  have  too  strenuously  endeavoured  to  ini~ 
press  upon  it  the  form  of  mathematics,  or  rather  Euclid's 
geometry,  whence  it  was  regarded  as  an  applied  mathematics. 
By  that  means  we  deprive  science  of  its  natural  form.  The 
mathematician  endeavours  to  deduce  all  his  propositions  from 
the  smallest  number  of  single  fuudamental  truths ;  all  other 
views  are  sacrificed  to  an  artificial  severity  iu  the  proof. 
Even  in  the  applied  parts  of  his  science,  where  he  must 
borrow  certain  fundamental  e.xperiences,  nest  to  cieamess 
and  precision,  he  seeks  solely  to  he  as  independent  as  possible. 
The  naturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  endeavours  to 
find  the  most  direct  coonectioa  between  the  operations  of  the 
various  forces  of  nature.  The  experiences  which  the  mathc' 
matieian  can  only  borrow,  are  to  him  a  property.  Ho  does 
not,  therefore,  fear  to  use  them  abundantly  as  his  proofs,  if 
he  can  only  represent  them  with  the  clear  impression  of  their 
inward  connection ;  therefore,  he  often  deduces  proposiliona 
direct  from  the  nature  of  an  action,  which  the  mathematician 
discovers  only  by  a  circuitous  route  from  some  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  latter  prefers  to  build.  Applied  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  thus  treat  uf  the  same  subject, 
and  have  this  also  in  common,  that  they  wish  to  show  us  the 
reasonable  connection  between  the  same  things ;  but  the  one 
will  show  it  as  it  were  by  compulsion,  and  is  satisfied  with  on 
artificial  connection  when  it  can  find  no  natural  one ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  will  see  the  thing  in  its  most  natm-al, 

*  In  tfae  lint  edition  of  tiiii  paragnph,  and  also  previanilf ,  I  bsve 
entitled  the  docCrioe  of  forces,  ail  Chose  porCioas  of  pbyiicg  which  are 
not  the  umplo  dootr[iw  of  motion;  and  the  Hime  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  laws  of  obemical  combinBtiana  and  aeparatiuns,  the  dovtrine  of  elec- 
tricitf ,  magnFtism,  and  the  action  of  heal  and  light.     Howein-  Dioch  ail 

wilting  to  change  the  neme  of  Doctrine  of  Fan'ct. 
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or  we  may  rather  say  in  its  immediate  connection  with 
and  is  contented  with  no  other.     We  may,  therefbxe,  indeed 
assert,  that  both  most  encounter  one  another  at  a  oertsia 
degree  of  perfection.    Mathematics  and  natural  pfailoaop^ 
mast  everywhere  approach  an  inward  union.    The  former  le- 
presents  the  natural  kws  for  magnitudes,  the  latter  the  laws  inr 
olgects  which  hare  magnitude,  and  which  coineide  with  it  ia 
erery  operation.    The  one  has,  therefore,  at  all  tinaies  oqd- 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  other.     If  the  jbrmcr  has 
presented  to  the  latter  somewhat  of  its  certainty  and  its  power 
of  inrention,  the  latter  has  again  presented  the  former  TUtasf 
new  and  essentialhr  constituent  parts,  and  will  certainty  add 
still  more  by  the  deydopment  of  the  doctrine  of  forces.    We 
hare  brought  natural  plnlosophy  sufficiently  near,  perhi^  too 
near,  to  mathematics :  it  is  probably  time  that  mathematics 
should  endeavour  to  approach  natural  philosophy.     Qeometry 
in  its  present  form  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  qplendid 
monuments  of  the  human  miiKL,  and  will  serve  to  exerciBe  and 
sharpen  the  understanding  by  its  inward  perfectioii;  but  may 
not  another  mode  of  explmiation  be  able  to  subsist  along*  with 
it,  in  which  all  geometrical  propositions  may  be  represented  fay 
a  series  of  experimental  ideas  ?    We  should  by  that  means  open 
for  mathematics  a  far  brighter  and  more  immediate  insight 
into  the   actual  source  of  each  truth,  and  a  much  closer 
amalgamation  between  it  and  natural  philosophy  would  thns 
be  gained  than  formerly  existed.     The  progress  of  natural 
philosophy  will,  on  its  side,  forward  this  amalgamation;  for 
the  farther  it  advances  the  more  it  will  succeed  to  refer  all 
operations  to  individual  forces,  whose  power  and  condition, 
in  time  and  space,  will  constitute  its  essential  object.     By 
that  means  our  science  must  change  itself  into  a  mathematics 
of  nature,  which  certainly,  both  in  form  as  in  contents,  will 
far  surpass  what  has  hitherto  existed.* 

§  16.  When  we  discover  the  universal  natural  law  which  a 
phenomenon  obeys,  or  when  we  refer  a  more  limited  natural 

*  I  had  already  attempted  a  representation  of  geometry,  as  above 
described  (namely,  after  the  genetic  method),  before  the  publication  of 
this  programme.  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  accomplish  this  work.  One 
of  my  former  papUs,  Mr.  Rector  Siemesen,  in  Helsingor,  has  adopted  the 
idea,  bat  has  treated  it  independently,  according  to  his  own  yiewa. 
There  are  also  some  far  earlier  attempts  of  this  k^d.  Besides  all  this, 
there  is  yet  more  to  be  accomplished. 
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low  to  a  more  nniverBal  one,  we  say  it  ia  espliiined.  It  may 
be  thought  that  we  comprehend  a  less  diBtrihuted  operation 
under  one  more  widely  distributed,  and  in  thia  manner  the 
explanation  of  the  operation  ia  viewed  as  the  tcHtimony  of  its 
cause.  When  we  do  not  clearly  see  what  natural  law  is 
obeyed  by  an  operation,  or  by  a  union  of  operations,  we 
endearour  to  obviate  this  want  by  a  presupposition.  Wc  have 
bestowed  on  these  presuppositions  the  name  of  hypotheses. 
We  must  view  them  really  as  an  esperimental  idea,  by  which 
we  can  diacoTer  whether  onything  can  be  explained  by  a 
certain  presupposition,  included  with  the  remaining  laws  of 
nature.  If  we  find  that  everything  in  a  rich  and  many- 
sided  experience,  may  be  understood  by  presuppositions,  we 
admit  it  to  be  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  cir- 
camstance  opposed  to  the  presupposition,  it  is  rejected ;  wc 
then  seek  for  anew  one.  which  is perhape again  overthrown  by 
a  similBT  trial ;  and  so  on  till  we  meet  with  one  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  triaL  When  an  hj^wthesis  is  not  indeed 
refuted  by  experience,  but  yet  does  not  explain  everything 
that  it  should  explain,  we  regard  it  as  more  or  less  probable, 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  explanation.  The 
task  of  tnvcstigatioo  has  not  tiierefbre  been  entirely  solved, 
which  tends  to  destroy  conjectnre  as  conjecture,  eidier  by  a 
perfect  confirmation  or  by  a  perfect  contradiction  ;  but  it 
remains  as  a  question  proposed  upon  a  principle;  and  so 
regarded,  it  remaint  at  a  conjecture  to  be  proved,  or  at  a 
probable  sttppontion,  which  we  endeavour  to  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  test  of  philosophy.  Every  conjecture  may  really 
be  regarded  at  once  from  both  sides,  but  in  general  there  is  a 
preponderance  on  one  side,  so  that  either  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  further  investigations,  or  the  probability  must 
be  taken  abnost  solely  into  consideration,  because  the  present 
condition  of  the  thing  pcnnits  no  iiirther  inquiry.  The 
former  appear  as  active,  living  elements,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  science;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  often  hinder  itB 
progress,  since  they  take  such  root  with  those  who  are 
controlled  by  habit,  that  they  arc  defended  as  if  they  were 
confirmed  truths. 

§  17.  The  complete  confirmation  of  an  hypothesis  or  its 
transition  to  a  state  of  certainty,  requires  that  all  tbe  conse- 
quences which  arc  deduced  from  the  admitted  premjipoi^ition 
sbould  really   coincide    in    experience.       If  we   conld  have 
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deduced  from  it  all  possible  residts,  and  found  them  aU  ocm- 
firmed,  then  the  hypothesis  would  be  changed  into  certainty; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  two  different  causes  can  produce 
efEbcts  which  are  in  every  respect  similar.  But  since  our 
knowledge  and  experiences  are  limited,  we  must  be  conteirt 
to  go  as  Ceu:  in  this  respect  as  our  powers  will  permit.  First, 
the  hypothesis  must  be  expressed  with  the  utmost  mmplicity 
and  deamess.  This  circumstance  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  its  neglect  has  caused  incalculable  confusion.  We 
must  then  deduce  from  the  assumed  presupposition  as  many 
direct  results  as  we  can  deriye.  If  experience  oontxadiets 
some  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  the  fate  of  the  hypothesis  is  thus  also  at  the  same 
time  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  th&' results  dedneed 
harmonize  with  the  e3q)eriences  which  have  been  compared, 
we  must  further  prove  whether  the  residts  of  continued  con- 
elusions  also  harmonize  with  the  reality,  and  whether  this  is 
also  the  case  in  combined  relative  conditions.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  every  part  of  the 
operations  which  have  been  investigated  take  place,  but  that 
they  also  take  place  in  the  same  order,  and  exhibit  themselves 
in  that  degree  of  magnitude  in  which  they  ought  to  exhibit 
themselves  according  to  the  results  which  have  been  deduced 
from  the  presuppositions,  and  if  they  at  length  Ml,  when  by  the 
same  results  they  should  fail,  probability  has  passed  into  cer- 
tainty ;  for  in  order  that  all  this  should  take  place,  innumerable 
circumstances  must  really  coincide,  although  but  small  portions 
of  them  attract  our  notice,  and  thence  the  probability  is  in- 
finite, that  is,  certainty.  In  this  coincidence  of  ideas  with 
experience,  the  harmony  of  the  magnitudes  which  are  calcu- 
lated upon  with  the  real  magnitudes  is  of  immense  import- 
ance, and  is  almost  alone  sufficient  for  confirmation ;  because 
in  an  infinite  nxunber  of  possible  cases,  Exactly  the  one  given 
harmonizes  with  the  calculation.  We  coidd  in  this  manner 
confirm  even  a  presupposed  cause,  or  a  probable  natural  law, 
which  has  never  come  forward  in  experience.  But  in  such  a 
case  there  must  be  the  most  perfect  and  many-sided  coin- 
cidence between  conclusions  and  experiences,  and  here, 
perhaps,  we  should  never  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  science. 
For  the  sake  of  trial,  such  an  hypoUiesis  may  be  permitted, 
since  it  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  what  was  hitherto  un- 
known, although  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  easily  leading 
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to  what  is  &lse ;  but  if  assumed  as  a  probable  supposition  in 
science,  by  which  it  becomes  more  closely  connected  with  the 
other  elements  of  science,  it  is  objectionable.  Therefore  an 
hypothesis  which  is  permitted  in  the  S3r8tem  of  science  ought 
only  to  relate  to  the  connection  between  a  cause  or  a  universal 
law  of  nature,  of  whose  existence  we  are  certain,  and  whose 
action  or  more  limited  natural  law  we  would  from  it  explain. 
Finally,  we  must  especially  avoid  mingling  hypotheses  with 
the  declared  truths  of  science.  In  this  respect  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  connection  and  the  union  of  many 
phenomena  which  are  always  expressed  by  hypotheses,  and 
the  opinion  on  the  unknown  causes  of  effects,  which  with 
them  will  equally  force  themselves  on  our  notice.  If  we 
can  but  perceive  this  clearly,  and,  rejecting  the  latter,  hold 
fast  alone  to  the  former,  we  shall  seldom  be  losers. 
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•xtra,  gill  edge*,  li.  Is. 

GILPIN'S   PRACTICAL   HINTS   UPON    LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,   vltii  ««• 
Bamarks  on  Doaeetk  AiduMctore.    Royal  fro,  Platos,  cloth  (pub.  at  !<.),  7«. 

QOETHES  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH  ia  M  boautilU  OatlfaMs.    B0MI 

HoiMib.  at  U.  Is.). giU cloth,  los.  M.  "^ 

Thto  •ttion  conMM  a  tnaalatiM  af  tiM  wlglMl  pMi^  vMfe  Uiloiteal  aa4  dewilyUva  MtM. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  A  Series  of  New  Detlipnt  for  Mansions, 
villas,  Kectoi7-Houset,  Panonage-llousea;  BailliTs,  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Park- 
Gate  Lodges:  CutUires  and  other  Uealdences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  Engrliith  Stvle 
of  Arctiitecture  :  »iUi  Estimates.    3  toU.  royal  4to,  96  Plates  (pub.  at  ht.  St.),  cloth,  2L  12<.  '6d. 

/^RINDLAY'S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 

TIXTURE  :  ch<«  0;-  m  the  Wcxtern  Side  of  India.    Atlas  4to.    Conslstingof  30  most  beauti- 
ftilly  coloured  Plates,  highlv  niilshed,  in  imitation  of  Drawings;    with  UescriptiTe  Letter- 
press.    (Puh.  at  12/.  12<.),  hair-liound  morocco.  Rilt  cdices,  8/.  U.  1830 
This  is  perhaps  the  moat  exqaisitely-coloured  volume  or  landscapes  erer  produced. 

HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  Uie  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
till  >*r.wnian.  Mvo.  Illustrated  I>y  39  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finished,  tiy 
KKGLEHbART,  PoRTBURY,  etc.,  after  Designs  by  Sripuxaorr  (pub.  at  1/.  ll$,6d.),  gilt  cloth, 
10*.  C(/. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Laree  impl. 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  lie.  (pub.  at 
10/.  lOi.),  hf.  morocco,  6/.  6t.  1844 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Impl.  8to.  26  beautlftUly  co- 
loured Engravings,  and  a  Map  (puh.  at  21.  2t.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  II.  U.  18M 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  Sheets,  containing  upwards  oflOOO  Comic 
Subjects  after  Seymour,  Cruiksuakk,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio 
(pull,  at  2/.  2*.),  cloth,  gilt,  15«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  Is  now  enlarged  bv  ten  additional  sheets,  each  cun- 
taiiiiiig  numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series; 
Illustrations  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Wavs;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  in  London;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc.;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proverbs, 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  family  circle  a  con- 
stant source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  15S  fine  Plates  (incIudlaK  the  two 
well-known  "  suppressed  Plates"),  with  elaborate  Letterpress  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50/.),  lialf-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for 
suppressed  plates,  7/.  7<.  1822 

HOLBEIN  S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.    A  Series  of  80  exquisitely  beantiful 
Portraits,  engraved   by    Bartdlozzi,   Cooper,  and   others,  in   imitation  of  the   orlKinal' 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  «ith  Historical  and  Biograpnical' 
Lettcr-presH  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.    Published  by  Johk  Chamberlaike.    Imperial  4to 
(pill),  at  15/.  Ij5.),  half-bound  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  5/.  lis.  Gd.  1813 

HOFLANDS  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.;  or, 

tlie  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  piiiuipiil  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Trollinjt, 
and  An-fiinf,' of  every  DescrijUion.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are 
hiffhiy-tinished  Laiidsrapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  12j.  ISftl 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beautifully- 
en^'raved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and 
Dresses.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  21.  St.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Meaks  of  Art,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Expe- 
rience of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  postsvo, 
cloth  gilt,  8s. 

In  this  a>)le  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painten 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  son,  Fuakk  Howard,  large  postSvo,  cloth,  7«.  M.  18M 

HOWARDS  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  QF  SHAKSPEARE.  4S3  fine  outline  Plates,  illustrative  of 
all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U/. St.), 
cloth,  2/.  2a.  1827—33 

*^*  The  483  Plates  xaky  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  Svo  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  for  1/.  11».  td. 

HUMPHREYS  (H.  NOEL)  ART   OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING, 

illustrated  \\itli  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Mastersof  the  Art,  selected  from  Missals, 
all  beautifully  illuminated.    Square  12mo,  decorated  bl&ding,  1/.  1». 

HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of  the  nrogress  of  the  English  Coinage, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  228  beautiful  fac- similes  of  the  most  interest- 
in;;  specimens,  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  8vo,  neatly  decorated  binding,  18*. 

HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (puh.  at  21.  2».),  half  morocco  1/.  4*. 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC.  Boyal 
i\o,  2!  FUtes  (pnb.  at  U.  1«.),  half  moruoo,  ]4«.  IMl 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Boyal  4to,  13  PUtei  (pau.  at  li.  l«.)f  t>*lf  morocco.  lU,  184 1 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE;  OR,  DESIGNS  POR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DENERS* HOUSES,  ETC.  IN  TUB  ITALIAN  8TYLE.  12  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at 
1/.  U.),  half  morocco,  14>.  1827 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  sqtian  Sro.  S4  Borden  Uluminated 
in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at  11.  5<. ), 
15«.  18iu 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  By  Mas.  Owkk,  with  a  Hlsfsnr  of  Needle- 
work, by  the  Coumtkss  of  Wijltok,  Coloured  Plates,  post  8TO  (pub.  at  !>•.),  gilt  cloth,  9<.    1847 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  Hrom  a  celebrated  Missal  known  as  the 
"  Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  imperial  8to,  36  exquisite  Miniaturei  and  Borders,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at  2^  2«.),  15«, 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHERS  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  OiJde  to  the  Science  of  Trout, 
and  Saimon  Fishing.  By  Thbophu.iis  South.  Gent.  (Ed.  Chittt,  Barrister).  With 
23  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  alter  Paintings  hy  Cooper,  Nbwtqk,  Fielding,  Lee,  and 
others.    8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  Il«.  Gd.).  cloth,  gilt,  lUs.  60,  1815 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  lOO  Plates,  chiefly  engraTed  by  Bartq- 
Lozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Guercino,  Michael  Amoelo,  Domeni- 
CHiNO,  Ankibale,  Ludotico,  and  Agostimo  C>racci,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Ma- 
RATTi,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  10^.  10a.),  half  mo« 
rocco,  gilt  edges,  31,  U,  1812 

JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8to,  Ulnstrated  with  16  splendid 
Line  Engravings,  after  drawings  by  Edward  Courbould  Stxphaxofv  Chalon,  Kenmt 
Mbadowb,  ana  Jbrkiks;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Heath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (Just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  It.  lU.  6d.), 
12t. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  ItoIs. 
impl.  8vo,  21  beautiful  Portraits  (pub.  at  21.  5«.),  cloth,  1/.  U.  1838 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  ofthe  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  the 
I'nrf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  tnick 
vol.  8V0,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engravings,  after  Cooper,  Ward,  Hahcock,  and 
others  (pub.  at  if.  ll«.  M.),  cloth,  15«. 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY).  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  C0N8TANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  contahning  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte> 
resting  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Itkly,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half- bound  morocco,  it.  is,  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beantifyiland  highlT<4nteresting  Views  of  Eccle- 
siastical Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  cEronologicai  Order;  witk  Descriptive  Letter-prens. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  it.  it,  11(44 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.   Toillus- 
urate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.    Imperial  folio.    SO  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.    Colomred  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  81.  tt.  1846 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  «  vols,  bound  in  S  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  8vo, 
illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  Sf.  3«.),  cloth,  gUt,  IL  IBs.  1841-44 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA ;  OR,  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural 
Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.g.^  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Chariuble  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  CourU,  Processions,  Places  of  earhr  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26f.  i».),  half-bound  morocco,  5^.  5«.      1819  U 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  CuU,  Portrait,  thick  Svo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at.l/.  10«.),  15«. 

LYSONB  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ;  being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages 
and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  HerU,  and  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4to,  Plates 
(pub.  at  10^  lOf.),  cloth,  2f.  10«. 
The  same,  large  paper,  5  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  I5f.  1S«.),  cloth,  Si.  S«. 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMIiUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Sfsiistirs,  3  remarkably  thick 
voltimes.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  4f.  14*.  6d.),  IL  11*.  M,  1647 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Pment  Fcno<i. 
from  Tapestrv,  MS8.  &e.  ftoyal  4M  61  «>l«tes,  >*eauaftiUy  lliumiualcd  in  Gold  and  Coloars, 
doth,  fiit,  2/'.  13<.  dd,  IMt 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


MCYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

A  Critical  laqulrjr  Into  Ancient  Anituur  aa  it  exiated  in  Europe,  but  particularly  In  En|cUiid, 
ftvm  tbe  Norman  Conmicst  lo  the  Kelfn  of  Charles  II,  with  a  OloaAarv,  etc.  by  Sir  Samuel 
Ru«H  MavEirK,  LL.U.,  P.8.A.,  etc.,  new  and  irreatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
lanrMl  ihrouichotH  bv  tbe  Author  bimaelf,  «itii  the  asli^t«llca  of  Literary  and  Antiiiuariaa 
Prienda  (Albrmt  Uav,  etc.)f  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  I'M  Plates, 
iplendltlly  illuminated,  mostly  in  (rojd  and  silver,  exhihitinz  some  of  the  fluest  Specimens 
•xlatinf  iu  Eiiitlandi  also  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keya  (pub.  at  2lL), 
lialf-bound  morocco,  gUt  edges,  lfl/.  lOt.  1844 

Sia  Waltsr  Scott  J uatly  describee  tbia  collection  a«  **thx  xvcoxvajlabi.b  ajlmovbt.*' 
i_^dMbHryA  Rtview. 

MEYRICK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  In  the  Collec 
tlon  of  Goodrich  Court,  ISO  Engravings  by  Jot.  Skeltov,  3  Tola,  folio  (pnb.  at  lU.  11«.J, 
half  Borocco,  tup  edgca  gilt,  AL  U>.  Od. 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  eomprising  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Statues,  Busts,  Uaa-Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  C2  large  and  beautiful 
Engravings,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions!  imperial  4to  (pub.  at  M.  9t.J, 
half  morocco,  4^.  U«.  U.  1822 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS.  TRIPODS,  PATER/E. 
Taxxas,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippi;  and 
other  Umamenta,  170  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press*  by  Uorx,  small 
ivo  ( pub.  at  S/.  3«. ),  cloth,  W.  it.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  representing.  In  IM  verr  highly 
flnislied  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Keux,  Fint^BN,  Lanoskeh,  G.  Cooks,  &c.,  the  most 
remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculptarp,  Paintings,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  masnincent  Palace  of  Alhsmhra;  the 
celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  th<^  Roval  Villa  of  Oeneraliffe;  and  the  Casade 
Carbon:  accomnanled  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  in  1  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and  brilliant 
impreasions  of  tne  Plates  (pub.  at  42/.),  half  morocco,  12^  12«.  1812 

MURPHYS  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Plans.  Ele- 
vations, Sections,  and  Views  of  the;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory 
Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  LowRT  (pub.  at  6^  6*.),  lialf  morocco,  2^  8f.  1795 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY;  Or  Illustrations  of  the  Ltfb  and  Times  ofthe  Emparor,  with  99 
Etchings  on  Steel  by  Rbvril,  and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  voliune  post  8to.  (pub. 
at  1/.  It.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10<.  6d.  184« 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR    HARRIS)   HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF    KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BUITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  o<  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conTerred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services  -  together  with  a  History  of  tlie  Order  of 
the  Guelplis  of  Hanover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  etc.  and  many 
laige  Plates,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  full-length  Portraits  of  Qiueen  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukea  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub. 
at  HU  14<.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5^  \b».  6d.  *«*  Cmnplele  to  1847 

the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloured  but  not  illuminated,  and  without  the 


extra  portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to.  cloth,  3/.  10«.  &d. 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  History  of  the  British  Orders  of 
KniRhthooil:  AniXWs  one  of  the  mo*t  elaborateiy  prepared  and  splendidly  printed  worit  that  ever 
u$ued from  the  preta.  The  Author  appears  to  I's  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information, 
and  to  have  exhausted  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  tlie  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  sul^ect; 
at,  of  course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost 
rivallingthat  ofthe  monastic  illuminations.  Such  a  book  ia  lure  q(  a  ptaee  in  every  great  library. 
It  contains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our 
specimen  to  excite  their  curiosity."— QuaWer/y  Review. 

NICHOLSONS    ARCHITECTURE:    ITS    PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE.     Jil 

Plates  by  Lowry,  new  edition,  revised  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esa.,  one  volume,  royal  8vo, 
1/.  lit.  Gd.  1848 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  mort  uaeM  Guide  to  tbe 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared 
it  to  be  "  not  only  the  most  useful  book  ofthe  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN    OF   FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT,  Including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Fra.vcis 
KuoLBR.  Illustrated  by  AdolphMbmzbIm  Royal  8vo,  with  above  500  Woodcuts  (pub.  at 
1^.  Si.),  cloth  gilt,  I2«.  114a 

PICTORIAL  bALLERY  OF  fTACE-HORSES.  Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Wfaniag 
Horses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  during  the  last  Tiiirteen  Year*,  and  a  His- 
tory ofthe  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  Wildrakb  (  J^o.  Tattersall,  EsoJ.  Royal 
8vo,  containing  W*  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Coofbr,  Hxrhivo, 
Hamcock,  Alkkn,  kc.  Also  fUll-lengtli  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  Uvlaf  SvoftSo 
men  ("Cracks  of  the  Dav"),  by  Ssyxovr  (p^.  at  2^  2«.),  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  U.  Is. 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  lu  WMtmi  Conne,  laetadiair 

S articular  Descriptions  of  RIctauioad,  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court.  Bj  Joujr  Fishxk 
IVRRAT.  lUustmed  ¥/  upwards  of  lOO  veiy  mghly-finisned  Wood  EngraTings  bjr  Orriit 
Smith,  BaAKSTON,  Lakdblls,  Liktok,  and  other  eminent  artists;  to  which  are  added 
seTeral  beautiful  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  EngniTings  by  Cookx  and  others.  One  large  kand- 
some  volume,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  IL  ia,)t  gilt  cloth,  10«.  6d.  1845 

The  most  beautifkd  Tolome  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produecd. 

PINELU'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  Inclndlnf  hie 
Carnival,  Banditti,  ftc,  27  PUt«a,  imperial  4to,  half-bound  moroceo,  Us.  Romet  IMO 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  in  Scenery  and  Landscape  Garden, 
ing,  vtth  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Taste,  aad  much  additional  matter.  By  Sor  Thomas 
Dick  Laudbr,  Bart.  8to,  with  60  beautiftil  Wood  £ngr«Tiiigs  by  MovxAau  Sxavlbt 
(pub.  at  IL  !«.),  gilt  doth,  12$,  184S 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME: 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and  Sym' 
bolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Chiistian  Designs  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly  80 
Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Boyal  4to,  Italf  morocco  extra,  top  edges  gilt, 
71.7s. 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  firom  Ancient  Examples  in 
England  and  Normandy.    Boyal  4to,  SO  Plates,  cloth,  \U  Is.  1830 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England ;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  with  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  226  Engravings  by  Ls  Kbox.  3  vols.  4to 
(pub.  at  12/.  12«.),  cloth,  7L  17*.  6d.  ltS9 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORN AM  ENTS.  M  fine  PUtes,  drawn  on  Stone  ky  J.  D.  HAWXKa  and 
others.    Boyal  4to,  half  morocco,  3^  3s.  1844 

MUCIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  so  plates,  splendidly 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 

RADCUFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  roval 
Svu.,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuu  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  &c.  (pub.  at  lU  6$,),  dota  gilt, 
\0M.6fL  MM 

RETZSCH'S    OUTUNES  TO  SCHILLER'S    "FIGHT     WITH  THE  DRAGON," 

Boyal  4to.,  containing  Ifi  Plates,  Engraved  by  Mosxs,  stlif  covers,  7<.  fid. 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER^  "FRIDOUN,"  Boyal  4to.,  contain, 
ing  8  Plates,  Eu^n'&ved  by  Mosxs,  stiif  covers,  4«.  6d. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  »o  beantifU  Sngnvtaa  (com- 
prising  nearly  400  subjects)  after  this  delightAiI  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  8.  W.  Bsiynolds. 
3  vols,  fulio  (pub.  at  30/.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12*. 

REYNOLDS'    (SIR    JOSHUA)     LITERARY    WORKS.     Comprising   his    Discourses, 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  on  the     ' 
.landers  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on 


delivered  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting;   liis  Journey  te 
.landers  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Du  Fresnov's  Art  of  PaintiM,  with  Note^ 
wo  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Bemarks  illustrative  of  his  Principles  and 
jliactice,  by  Bsxchxt.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  18*.),  gilt 
uoth,  int.  1846 

**  His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  Just  criticism,  clothed  in  such  perspioMus, 
elegant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert,  that  they  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  tonxue,  and  contribute,  not  less  than  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  to 
lender  his  name  immortaL"— >Aror/Aeote. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  In  9G  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved.  Edition.  Boyal  4to  (pub. 
at  4/.  !•.),  half  morocco,  2/.  i*. 

ROBINSON'S   NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLA&. 

M  Plates  by  Haroixo  and  Allox.    Boyal  4to,  half  morocco,  2/.  Si. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,   96Plat«s(puK«t4<.4s.),haUmoroeeo,  tLls. 
ROBINSON'S   FARM  BUILDINGS.  M  Plates  (pub.  at  2L  is.),  half  mococco,  11.11s.  64. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.   48  PUtes  (p«h.  at  tl.  Si.),  lulf 

morocco,  IL  \lt.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Fourth  XdMoa,  with  additional  Plato.  41 
Plates  (pub  U  1/.  16s.),  half  bound  unifonn,  1/.  4i. 

bu^  Hou*e.  ».y  ioHX  BxirroK.  imperial  folio,  60  fins  engravings,  by  La  Kavz  (P»«»- • 
16/.  16.. »  half  morocco,  gilt  edgss,*/.  Us.  6d.  "^^ 

BnVAL    VICTORIA    GALLERY,    eomvrislag  S3  besutifW  EnffravlnfB,  after  pletares  a 

Dow.  BOTH,  CUTP,    B.TXOI.DS,   TlTlAX,    »~»    ^^^J^'KTS.SLfSil  4to  ^pfc.  a 

RxTvoLDs,  PxKsavftT,  BiTMsx,  ftc.;  w*th  tott«r>pnss  tg  Lucvsu,  iv«*  «•  IF««»»  • 

4/.  4«.),  half  morocco*  U.  lis.  td. 


8  CATALOGUE  OF  VEVr  BOOKS 

RUDING'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ITS 
DEPKNDBNClKtt.    Three  voU.,  4to..  UO  plaUs,  (pult.  at  (M.  6«.)  cloth,  ii.  44.  XS40 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO;  a  SeriM  ofM  Oravhio  Illustratioks.  after  Desirni  br 
tii*  mMi  emincot  Britiib  Artlati,  inrluding  ^mirke,  Stothard,  Stepbanoffl  Cooper,  westalf, 
HntoB,  Leslie,  Briim,  Corbuuld,  Cliotf  ftc,  beautifully  rnfrsTed  bjr  Heath,  Oreatbach, 
Babiuson,  Pjrc,  FInden,  Englehart,  Arautronf,  Bolls,  and  othera  (pub.  atg^.  U*.),  in  m  case, 
vith  leather  Back,  Imperial  kvu,  IL  U. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN  ITURE,  irith  CandeUbra  and  interior 
Drcoratloa,  to  Plates,  rujral  4to,  ( pub.  at  31.  St.),  half-bound,  uncut,  IL  1 U.  Cd.  183S 

The  sain«,  large  paper,  Impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at  6/.  6*.),  lif.-hd.,  uncut,  S/.  3*. 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL*  (ta  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  In  a  series  of  36 
highly  Anlshed  Line  Kngravlags,  imperial  I'ulio  (pub.  at  3^.  3«.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  1/.  l&i. 

183« 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-similes  of  the  writings  of  everr 

at,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  and  otiier  Interesting  M^nuscripts  existing  lu  the 
braries  of  Fnnce,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  By  M.  Silvestre,  containing  upwanls  of 
SM  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  iliumi- 
nated  io  the  finest  style  of  ait,  2  toIs.  atlas  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31^  10«. 

The  Historical  and  Descriptive  L«'tter-press  by  Champollion,  Flgeac,  and  Cham 


polUoo,  jun.    With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.    2  vol*,  royal  Svo, 
cloth,  \L  16*.  1850 

— — ^^—  tlie  same,  3  vols,  royal  8to,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  vith  the  folio  work),  21. 8i. 


SMITHS  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  ConsisUng  of 
Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autorraphs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Etcuu  and  interesting 
Localities,  Engravings  of  Old  Huuses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  ftc 
ftc. ,  conUining  100  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.  In  1  volume  4to, 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  il.  184* 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND.    From 

the  7th  to  tlte  Itith  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  62  coloured  plates  illu- 
minated with  gold  and  sOver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  10/.  lOa.)  half  bound,  morocco, 
extra,  giit  edges,  3/.  13«.  id. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  comprising  a  Srries  of  highly  finished  Line  Engravings, 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  Joua 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Reiiiagle,  Gilpin,  Stnbhs,  Cooler,  and  Landseer,  accom- 
panied by  n  comi>rchensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  "British  Field  Sports,"  4to,  with 
37  large  Ciiiper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  3/.  I2t.  6d.), 
r^'^tli  '^ilt,  \\  Ii. 

STORERS  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  vols. 
8vo.,  with  2J6  cngravinjrs  (pub.  at  Ti.  10».)i  half  morocco,  2/.  12.  6«/. 

STOTHARDS  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  it?  beautimHy 
finished  Etchings,  all  of  whirh  are  more  cr  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  hiRhly  illumiuated  in 
gold  and  colours,  wit !»  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  KtMl'E.  Folio  (pub.  at 
19/.),  half  morocco,  hi.  8s. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  S^OTICA;  or.  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 
guished for  their  Anti<niity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly-linished 
painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  'Jl.  'J.t.j,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4/.  10<. 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  rstablisliment  of  tlio  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  wiili  an  historical  ami 
Critical  Iminirv  into  everv  linuuli  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  wiili  Cri- 
tical anil  Explanatory  Notes,  hv  J.  H.  Planthi:',  Es'i.,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates, 
cloth,  a.  4u  The  Plates,  coloured,  71.  7«.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  In  gold,  silver, 
and  op.-Kjiie  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  20/.  Ib43 

STRUTTS   REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    ENGLAND- 

Containing  the  most  auihentic  Representations  of  all  the  Enirlish  Monarchs  from  Edward  the 
Conftssor  to  Henry  the  l.:.;litli;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
iicnt  uniler  their  several  Ueigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  H.  Plakchk'. 
Esq..  F.S.A.  iloyal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  2/.  2*.  'Ihe  Plates  coloured,  4/.  4«.  Splendidly 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12j.  1842 

8TUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings.  laope- 
rial  folio  (pub.  at  4/.  is.),  hoards,  leather  back,  1/.  11«.  6d. 

The  ori(:inal  edition  of  this  fine  old  woik,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALLS  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Su::. 
the  Subie,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  kc.  with  43  beautiful  steel  and  wood  illustrations,  several 
after  Ha.vcuck,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  Cd.),  11.  Is.  ]S5a 

TAYLORS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,     a  vols,  post 

8vo.  ^Voodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  cloth,  7s.  Cd.  1841 

"  The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modern  ut."— United  States^  Gazette. 

TODS  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN:  OR,  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  RAJPOOT- 
ANA).  By  Lieut.  Colonel  J.  Tod,  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  2h  extremely  beaoti- 
tvd  line  Engravings  by  Findejt,  and  capiui  larse  folding  map  (4A  14«.  6d.),  cloth,  Us.        US» 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BODN. 


TURNER  AND  QIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY;  tolio,  so  beautiful  enjmtTinm  on  steel, 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  TuRimm,  brilliant  impressions,  in  a  portfolio,  wuii  morocco 
back  (pub.  at  &i.  5«.)«  reduced  to  If.  lit.  6^ 


—————  the  same,  with  thick  glazed  paper  between  the  plates,  balfbound  morocco,  gilt 
edges  (pub.  at  </.  6*.),  reduced  to  2f.  2m. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.  Preceded  by  a  eritleal  View  of  the 
general  Hypotheses  respecting  Beauty,  hj  Lxohaiido  da  Vmci,  Mexos,  Wimckslmakk, 
HuMR,  Hogarth,  Buhke,  Kniuht,  Alisov,  and  others.  New  Edition,  royal  Svo,  illus- 
trated by  23  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howaju),  by  Gauci  and  Lavr 
(pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  gilt  cloth,  If.  1«.  184tf 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN   ENGLAND,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  horn  or  resided 
in  Englanii,  with  Notes  by  Dallawat;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WoRxuH,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  mv»«rou8  b«autif\d  portraits  aud  plates,  2/.  2«. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Ilt.vsthatbd  Erinov,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
"  Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8vo,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful type,/embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others  (pub.  at 
1/.  1<.),  gilt  cloth,  7<.6d. 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete:  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embelli-shed  with  AS 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  If.  4«.),  cloth  bds.,  elegantly  gilt,  14*. 

1S4S 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
moKt  approved  methwls  of  Imitating  every  kind  of  fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  ana  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  fr-rai  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  'it.  Ui.)  cloth,  If.  10«. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL.  Foolscap  svc,  7  eolonred  pUtes, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  &«.)  cloth,  3«. 

WIGHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  •  Romance  of  Art  and  Hlstorr.  Impe- 
rial  Svo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  IL  lU.  6<f.),  cloth.  If.  1<. 

1840 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  nranee,  24  fln« 
Plates  by  Lr  Keux,  Sic.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  If.  18*.),  half  morocco.  If.  4s.  1837 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawing!,  in  a 
handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  13/.  12'.),  imperial  folio,  Af.  5«. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64  beautiful  Line  Engravings  br  Mrr.r.RR,  Horxbumh, 
and  others.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  6f.  6s.),  balfbound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  2f.  12s.  6if. 

1129 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  ^y  I'«lTrK 
RsiTCHiR,  new  edition,  edited  by  R.  JssiiB,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  SO  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  Svo.,  gilt  clotli,  I3«. 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 
BALREC.  2, vols,  in  I,  imperinl  folio,  cnntaining  110  line  Copper-plate  Engravings,  lome 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  7/.  7*.),  half  murocco,  uncut,  3/.  ids.  6cl.  1327 


iaatural  l^istorg,  agrtculture,  8rc. 

ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Description*.  6  vota.  royal  Svo, 
with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  ML),  cloth,  gilt,  7f.  10«.  1813 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  OR,  HISTORY  OP  THB 
MKDICIXAL  PLANTS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.  Svo,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  200 
Coloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at  3f.  3s.),  cloth,  If.  16*.  1843 

BAUER    AND    HOOKER'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  cbsrarierx  of  racL  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Di»sections  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  Colours.    Imp.  Svo,  Plates,  6f.  llUS-42 

6 EECHEY.  — BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE.  compriMng  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lat  and  Collik,  and  otlier  Officers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Ilehring's  Straits.  By  Sir  Whxiax 
Jackmix  Hookkr,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arvott,  Esq..  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully  en- 
graved, complete  in  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  7f.  lOs.),  it.  1831-41 

BEECHEY.-ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHETS  VOYAGE,  compiled  flrom  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Bf.echct  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  «ho  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  Richariiro!(:  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq., 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lat,  Esq.,  and  B.  T.  Brxxrtt,  Esq.;  Crusucea,  by  Richard  Owrk; 
Enq.;  Reptiles,  by  JoNX  Edward  Gray,  Esq.;  ShHIs,  by  W.  Sowirby,  Esq.;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucklaxd.  4to,  illnstrsted  by  47  Pbtes,  containing  many  baadred  FtgurM, 
beautifully  coJcured  by  Sowbrby  (pub.  at  Af.  &■.).  cloth,  3f.  13«.  CtL  lOt 
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BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS,  inmtrated  witft 
riffttm,  tiM  flM  of  Llfk,  ofthe  Birds,  both  Vale  iind  Female,  tn  tbefar  mott  Natnral  Attitudes: 
their  Nesta  and  Em,  Food,  Favourite  Planta,  Shmhs,  Trees,  &c.  fte.  New  Edition,  rerised 
aad  ver7  eonslderablr  auirmentod.  t  vols,  in  1,  medlam  4to,  contaiBlnf  80  beautifully  colonied 
platea  (pub.  «  •/.  I*.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  ed«es,  U.  St.  1M5 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADY'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE.  •▼ote.Sro,  » 
eolourad  plates  of  flowers  aad  groups  (pub.  at  4^  Ite. ),  cloth,  IL  li«.  184C 

BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  with  Figurea,  De«:r4»tion8,  and  Localities  of  aU 
the  Species.  Roval  Svo,  containing  on  27  large  Pistes,  330  Figures  of  all  the  known  British 
Speciea,  In  their  tall  sixe,  accurately  drawn  tran  Mature  (pub.  at  Ite.),  cloth,  10s.  6d.  1845 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  Orokgk  Okatbs,  ex- 
tended and  continued  by  Sir  W.  Jacksom  Hookkk;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indi- 
Cnons  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  made  by  Stdekham,  Edwards,  and 
KOLvr.  5  vols,  royal  tcAkt  tut  109  parts),  containing  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  ftill  natural 
else  of  each  Plant,  with  mafnifled  Dissections  of  the  Parte  of  Fructification,  ftc,  all  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  VL  4s.  in  parte),  half  bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  30^  UD5 

DENNY— MONOQRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNiyE,  OR  BRITISH 
SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Britteh  Aasocla- 
tloa),  tvo,  numerous  bcautiftUly  eulourea  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
flgures,  cloth,  \L  11*.  td,  1842 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  volume*,  nyia 4to, 
numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  14^  8«.),  cloth,  \L  lis.  6d.  I831-18U 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  thirteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  iL  4s.),  cloth,  I2f. 

1845 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  Enlarged,  by 
J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to.  with  hS  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  flgures  (pub.  at  (U.  ft*.),  clotn,  gilt,  reauced  to  2L  2a.  1842 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged, by 
J.  O.  Wbstwood.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  6/.  C«.)«  cloth,  gilt,  21. 5i. 

**  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated  and  cx> 
tremely  useful."— A'a/iir^^/. 

**The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan,  are  hlirhly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
useful,  especislly  those  contained  in  bis  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
great  numner  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time." — Swahuon. 

DONOVANS  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vle.-Insects,  16  volt, 
—Birds,  10  vols.— Slieils,  5  vols. — Finliex,  5  vols.— ftuadrupeds,  3  vols. — togretlier  39  vols.  8vo. 
containing  1198  heautirully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  66/.  9*.),  boards,  23/.  17«.  Tlie  same  set  of 
39  vols,  hound  in  21  (nub.  at  73/.  lOx.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  30<. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  bad  separately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Runrt  Affairs  In 
General, New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo.,  with  70  wood  engravings  (pub.  at  13<.),  cloth, 
8t.  6d.  ,  IMS 

DRURrS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 
upwards  of  000  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  &c.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Ksq.,  F.L.S..  Secretary  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  kc.  3  vols,  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
flgures  of  Insects  (originally  puh.  at  15/.  lot.),  half  hound  morocco,  6/.  16«.  6d.  1837 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propajration  of 
Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the  F.arth  :  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  bv  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  2  vols,  royal  4to.    FUlh  improved  Edition,  with  46  Plates  (puh.  at  5/.  St.),  cloth,  iL 

1835 

FITZROY   AND   DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE   VOYAGE   IN    THE    BEAGLE. 

1C6  plates,  mostly  coloured,  3  vols,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  91.),  cloth,  5/.  5s.  1838-43 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great 
Britain,  Inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols,  royal  8vo, 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  16«.),  half  morocco,  8/.  8«.  1823-8 

This,  thonrh  a  complete  Work  in  Itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Hupplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamoas 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  ou  ludigenous  Botainy  ever 
produced  in  this  country. 

HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  narts,  forming  two  vols., 
royal  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  21/.),  sewed,  12/.  12«.,  or  half  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
14/.  14«. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES,  Their 
Natural  History,  totrether  with  the  Plants  on  which  Uiey  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  bv  J.  O.  Wrstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  44  plates,  conUinhif 
above  400  ^guies  of  Moths,  Butterfliev,  Caterpillars,  kc,  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloureu  mtter  the  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4*.  1840 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  whi^  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies of  the  full  natural  aise.  In  all  their  changes  of  Oliterpillar,  Chrysalis,  ftc,  witli  tlie  plants 
on  which  they  loe^ 
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HOOKE.R    AND    GREVILLE,    ICONES    FILICUM;    OR.    FIGURES  OF   FERNS 

Wtth  DRSCRIPl'IONS,  many  of  i^hich  have  been  altogether  uniiwtired  by  BottaiMc^  or  have 
not  lieen  corr«>cUjr  (Iffored.  i  vol*.  foUo,  with  240  bcauUAiUy  coloured  Plate*  (pub.  at  tSl.  li.)f 
lialf  morocco,  gilt  edges,  I3i.  I2«.  1129-31 

The  graodeet  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  bjSirWOliam  Hooker. 


HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  conUlnlng  Figures  and  DeseriptloiM  of  Rare,  or  otherwiso 
interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  or  being  cultivated  in  our  Oar- 
dens.  3  vols,  impeiial  8vo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.), 
cloth,  6i.  O*.  1823-1827 

.     This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  work*. 

**The  '  Exotic  Flora,'  hv  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  BoUnical  puhHeatlons  of  the  lo- 
defatignhle  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  flnnb  and  perfection  to 
which  neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim."— XoiufaMi. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants 
as  rrrommeiid  themselves  bv  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  ill  the  Aru,  in  Medicine,  and  In  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  luformstion,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  eminent 
BotsnisU.    4  voU.  8vo,  numerous  phites,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.),  cloth,  IL  1834-42 

I^IOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  PlanU 
which  rerninmend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  bv  tlie  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  M-edlcine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasional 
Botsnicsl  Notices  and  Information,  including  many  valuable  Communications  from  distin- 
guished Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  Svo,  with  1&3  plates,  many  fine^r 
coloured  (pub.  htiLii.),  gilt  cloth,  2L  12s.  6d.  1830-^ 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREAU-AMERICANA ;  OR,  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  In  Twelve  Paru,  royal  4to.  (pub. 
at  12L  13a.),  8^    The  Twelve  ParU  complete,  done  up  in  2  vols,  royal  4to,  extra  doth,  U. 

lt2»-4« 

HUISH  ON  BEES ;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 
New  and  irrratly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
in  every  depsrtroent  oftlte  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  moat  approved  Hivbs  now  in  use, 
thick  12mo,  Poruait  and  numerous  Woodcuu  (pub.  at  1««.  id.),  doth,  gilt,  6s.  6d.  1844 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  in  12  vols,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the 
Potato,  one  vol.— Cucumber,  one  vol.— Orape  Viae,  twe  vols.— Auricula  ana  Asparagus,  one 
vol.— Pine  Apple.twovols.— Strswiierry,  one  vol.— Dahlta,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  voL— Apple, 
two  vols.— to;;ether  12  vola.    12mo,  woodcuu  (pub.  at  1^  lOs.),  clotk,  llf.  1M7 


two 

either  of  the  volumea  luay  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  2t.  W.),  at  U. 


JOHNSONS  DICTIONARY  OF   MODERN  GARDENING,  Bumeraus  Woedeuti,  very 

thick  l3mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  10«.  8rf.),  4s.     A  compreheusive  and  elegant  Tolome.      1846 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  History  and  Descrip- 
tion or  all  tlie  Birds  (above  four  thousand)  hitherto  known  or  described  by  Naturalists,  with 
the  8ynon\ nies  of  preceding  Wrilcrrs:  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hending all  the  lUsrovertrs  in  Ornithology  suhsequent  to  the  former  pulilication,  and  a  General 
Index,  II  vols,  in  1»,  4to,  with  upwards  of  2a«  coloured  Plates,  lettered  (pub.  at  26/.  Sf.),  cloth, 
9/.  17*.  6'/.  Himrhrater^  1831-28.  llie  saase  with  the  plates  exquisitely  coloured  like  drawings, 
11  vols,  la  10,  elegantly  half  liound,  grcea  moroeeoi,  gilt  edges,  12L  13«. 

^EWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS   OF   NEW  SOUTH    WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Kcientiiic  Names  and  8ynon)'mes  by  Mr.  Qouu*  and  Mr. 
SyroM,  Ibliu,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  4«.),  ht  l>d.  morocco,  2^  2«.  183f 

UNDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIK8  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vola. 
royal  8vo,  containing  Ii3  most  beautiiully  coloured  plates,  chiedy  by  Mas.  Withbks,  Artist 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  10/.  lOa.),  half  bouud,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  U.  As. 

1841 
**This  Is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.     Every  plaM  la  llko  a^hlgbly  flnlshod  drawing, 
rimllar  to  tliose  in  tlie  Horticultural  Traasactioas.^ 

LINDLErS  DIGITAUUM  MONOGRAPHIA.    VoUa.  It  platM  of  tba  Toxglon  (pub.  at 

4/.  4«.),  cloth,  U.  II*.  6rf. 


'  the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  61. 6«.),  doth,  2L  12i.  id. 


LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  DMcrlptiaca, 
Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadropeiu, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Keptiles,  Insects,  lie.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  iadispensaMe  in  polite  educ^ 
tion.  With  I  ndexrs  of  BcientlHc  an  1  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap> 
Tiendix  of  Fstiulous  Animals,  illustrated  br  onwards  of  500  lieautiful  woodcuts  by  Bswicx, 
Hamvry,  Whimpkb,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  tho 
present  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  voL  post  8vo.  gilt  cloth,  7«.  Gd.  18M 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  or  tk« 
Trees  and  Shrul<s  of  Btitsin,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  descrilted;  with  their  propa« 
fation,  euaure,  manaaemeot,  and  uses.  Secwnd  improved  Kditioo,  8  vols.  8ve,  wilk  abovs 
4W  plates  of  ueea,  ana  upwarda  of  um  woodcuts  of  treoa  and  shrubs  (pub.  at  lot ),  M.  8s.   UM 
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MANTELL'8  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WOKK.  THE  MEDAI^  OF  CRBATIOW 
or  Pint  LtaMM  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  ofOrrvtle  Remaini;  inclodine  Oeolofrical  Ex* 
rurslon*  to  tilt  Iile  of  8h«ppcy,  Brighton,  Lewei,  TUgatc  Forest.  Cham  wood  Forest,  Farring* 
don,  Swindon,  Cainc,  Bath.  Driitol,  Cliftun,  Matlork,  Crich  Ilili,  &c.  By  Oideok  Alobr" 
mm  Maktbll,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  ke.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  with  coloured 
Plates,  and  sevaral  hundred  beautlAil  "M oodcuts  of  Fo«sU  Renudna,  cloth  gilt,  \t.  U.  1844 

MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  a  FamiUar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe- 
nomena. Sixth  rreatly  enlarfred  and  improTcd  EditiOD.  2  vela,  post  8to,  colotired  rlates,  and 
upwards  of  200  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  18«.  1848 

MANTELL'S   GEOLOGICAL    EXCURSION    ROUND   THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT, 

and  along  the  adjacent  Const  of  Dorsetshin.    In  1  vol.  post  8vu,  with  numerous  beautifully 
executed  Woodcuu,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  12<.  184} 

MUD'ES  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF    BRITISH    BIRDS;    OR,  THE  FEATHERED 
TUIRRS  OF  THE  BRITISU   ISLANDS.     2  vols.  8vo.    New  EdiUon,  the  Plates  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  U.  i*.),  cloth  gilt,  16*.  1835 
"This  Is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  which  has 
liitherto  ap)>cared,  from  the  days  of  WilluuirhWy  downwards.    Other  authors  describe, 
XludlepalnU;  other  authors  give  the  husk,  Mmlie  the  kernel.    We  most  heRrtily  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  of  tlils  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  hi  the  first  few 
numtters  of  his  right  pleasant  Limdon  Journal.    The  descriptions  of  Bewick,  Pennant, 
Lcwln,   Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the 
spirit-stirring  emanations  of  Miidie'sMlving  pen,' as  It  has  been  called.    W'e  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  author  who  so  felicltouiily  unites  beauty  of  stvie  «-ith  strength  and  nerve 
of  expression ;  he  does  not  specify,  but  painta."—  IVuod't  Omitholofiital  Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  comprising  a  familiar  Explanation  of 
Geology  and  lu  associate  Sciences,  Minrralugv,  Phvsical  GeolocT,  Fossil  Conchol^y,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Palicontology,  including  Directiona  for  forming  Collections,  &c.  By  G.  F. 
RiriiAKusoN,  F.G.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  British  Museum).  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  voL  post  8vo,  illostrated  by  upwards 
of  260  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  104.  (id.),  cloth,  7<.  6d.  184C 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Figures  of  BritUh  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representations  in  their  full  natural  sixe, 
of  all  the  known  species  found  In  Great  BriUln,  383  Figures  in  228  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates. 
2  vu!s.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  lO&L),  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges. 
3U.  lot.  1834 

'*  The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  In  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  Ajnenca.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of 
extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  life."— OmiMo/offur*  Text  Book. 

*'  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminatetf 
work  as  this  of  Mr.  SelbyT  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  publl8he4 
in  Britain,  and  will  stj^nd  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist." — Blackwood' t  Magazine. 

SELBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  2  vol..  8vo.  Second 
Edition  (pub.  at  W.  1«.},  boards,  12«.  1S33 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GRACA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  pub- 
lished.   10  vols,  fulio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half  bound  morocco,  publishing 

)jy  ^ :._.!-_ .     X. 1 ,-....:•...   J     ..     ^1 L !..   J,  .  .  . .  --. 
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SIBTHORP  S  FLORit  GR>qEC>^  PRODRONIUS.  Sive  Plantamm  omnium  Enumeratio, 
fjuas  in  Provlnciis  aut  Insulls  Gracia:  invenit  Jon.  Sibthorp:  Characteres  et  Synonvma 
omnium  cum  Amiotationibus  Jac.  Edy.  Smith.  Four  parts,  in  2  thick  vols,  Rvo  (pub.  at 
21.  -it.),  Ui.  Londini,  1816 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  65U  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  estabiia'.ed  up  to  the  present  time, 
?rransred  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations;  Observations  resjiect- 
injr  tlie  Geotrraphical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville;  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c.  New  Kdition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added,  8vo,  clotli,  ISj. 
The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  1/.  \6s.  1S46 

SOWER  BY  S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  coiottred  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGUBED  SHELLS,  complete  in  sow  Saells,  8vo,  comprii- 
in^'  several  thousand  Figures,  in  parts,  all  bcautimlly  coloured  (pub.  at  15/.),  71.  lOs.  Uii 

SPRYS  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  ana  Descriptions 
nf  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  hy  Skuckaro,  8vo.  with  94  plates,  comprising  CSS 
figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn  fpub.  at  4sl.  a<.),  cloth,  1/.  u.        1840 
*•  The  most  perfect  work  vet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology." 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY,  12  vols.  8vo,  loo  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  21/.). 

hair  bound,  8/.  84.  1828  46 

—Or  separately,  Lbpidoptera,  4  vols.  4/.  4*.     Coi.koptkra,  S  vols.  iU  if.    Dbmcaftka^. 

Okxhop.,  NfiUAuir .  &c  I  I  v«l   It   i«      Uymchowtkra,  2  vols.  21.  2% 
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SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  OIL  PIOURE8  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OV 
RAKE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OK  UN  DESCRIBED  SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  coni&itiing:  94  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half  bound  mur.  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  &^  5«J,  21.  12m.  6d. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  OR,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
from  Uie  ClassoK  of  Ornithuloir}',  Entomology,  and  Conchologjr.  6  vols,  royal  8to,  contaioiaf 
SlH  finely  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  16/.  l(i<.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  itl.  St. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  or.  a  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  forming 
X  vol.  royal  ivo,  complete,  with  66  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  3/.  ld(.),  cloth,  1/.  16«. 

1827-2* 

SWEETS  CISTINE/C;  OR,  NATURAL  ORDER  OP  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  M 
Nos.  forming  1  vol.  royal  tvo,  complete,  with  112  beautii'ully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  5^  5*.), 
cloth,  2/.  12«.  6cL  I82S 

**  One  of  the  moat  interesting^  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautiful  publications." 


iiltecellaneous  <Bn%\i%\^  Utterature^ 

INCLUUIVO 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY   AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essar,  and  copious 
Indexes.    Complete  in  2  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  2^  2«.),  cloth,  1^  16t.     IBM 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  with  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  suuare  12mo,  with  34  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  4«.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2«.  9d. 

ISM 

BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent.    TwelfUi  Edition,  3  vols,  Svo  (published  at  2L  10*.),  cloUi,  IL  11«.  6d. 

1S47 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  ftrom  a.d.  looo  to  1840.  By  Josb»h  Aiikk,  of 
Greenwich  Hospiul.  2  thick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  Svo,  illustrated  by  24  Portraiu 
of  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  niunerous  Woodcuts  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  1/.  1«.),  cloth  gilt,  I4«.  1842 

** These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
llistorics  and  Chronicles."— Sun. 

**The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  which  lus  yst 
Issued  from  the  press."— (/iij<e<<  Serviet  Gojette. 

BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Loral  History  and  Romance  of 

the  English  and  Scottish  burdbrs,  by  M.  A.  Riciiakhsok  (of  Newcastle),  8  vols,  bound  in  4, 

royal  Svo,  Illustrated  with  nearly  looo  interesting  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  3/.  ids.), 

1/.  lit.  A'ewautle,  1S46 

*»*  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  books  imsginable. 

BOSWELL'S  UFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;   BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

1  ncorporating  his  Tour  to  the  llel'rides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ceding Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustnttfve  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  SupplemenUry  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  bv  HAWxiks,  Piozzi,  Murphy,  Ttb as, 
RjiYKOLDS,  Steevexs,  and  others,  lo  vols.  l2nio,  illustrated  b\-  upwards  of  50  Views,  Por~ 
traiu,  and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfleld,  Hard- 
ing, &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  lo«.  jMg 
1'his  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifkilly  printed  In  the  popular  form  oi 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Ryron*s  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  I)r.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
rei-oni mended.  In  one  of  tlie  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  Uie  present  edii- 
tlnii,  he  says:  **  Books  that  vou  may  carry  to  the  fire,  ajid  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  tlie 
biokl  u»eful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  t'tiolsrap  12mo,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  3a.), 
cloUi,  3<.  6d.  Xgl4 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  vis.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
Coniiui.ieur,  3  thick  vols.  Svo,  portraits  (pub.  at  2t.  it.),  cloth,  U,  7«.  Jbitber  volume  may  be 
bad  bvparate. 

BAITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  works  of  Uie  principal 
KnirllBh  poets,  Irom  Milton  lo  Kirke  White.    4  «ul8.  post  Svo  (slse  of  SUndard  UbraiTt 
printed  in  a  very  sfttall  but  beautiiul  t\  yt,  n  Jkit uailiun  rorlraits  (eub.  at  Sf.  St.),  clotll.  Us. 
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BROUGHAM'S  (LOAD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY^uidSmaroatteBrltisk 

Uon,  S  voU.  Svo  (pub.  at  R  11«.  «J.).  cloth,  1^  U.  1M4-4 

I  British  Conatitutioa  (a  portloa  of  Um  praecdlmr  w«rk),  tvo.  eloth,  Sc 

BHOUQHAM'S  (LORD)  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN,  and  othar 
Public  Chararters  of  the  time  of  Oaorvo  lit.  VoL  XIL  royal  8to,  with  10  fine  portiaits 
(pub.  at  It  I*.),  cloth,  I3t.  id.  1M« 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  UVES  OF  MEN  OF   LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE,    Who 

dooruhed  la  tha  time  of  Oaorga  III,  royal  tvo,  »ith  !•  Hoe  portraits  (pub. at  li,  ij.),  cloth,  13*. 

tha  lama,  alto  with  tha  portratta,  damy  8to  (pub.  at  IZ.  Is.),  cloth,  lOt.  td.  lUC 


BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE,  including  hU  Vnlfrar  Errors, 
Reiifflo  Medici,  Um  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  Correspondence,  Joamals,  and  Tracta,  maay  of 
them  hitherto  unpuhlishtnl.  The  whole  collected  and  edited  by  Sucoa  Wilkin,  F.L.S.  4 
tols.  tvo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  2L  b.),  cluth,  U.  lU.  Od.  Pteterinfi^  1836 

**Sir  Thomas  Browne,  tha  eontemporsry  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hoc4ca,  Bacon,  Selden,  and 
Robert  Rurtun,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  great  literary  era. 
Ills  ttiuuichu  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  impressive  language.'i 
'-Ckmmbtn. 

BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 

viz.:  Nurtliern  States,  3  vols.:  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3  vols.:  Southern  or  Slave  States, 
3  volt.;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunawiclc,  ami  the  other  British  Provinces  in  North 
America,  1  vol.  Together  9  stout  vols.  8vo,  numerous  fine  Engravings  (pub.  at  at.  10<.  6d.). 
cloth,  2/.  \2».  6d.  1841-4S 

"Mr.  Ilurlilnfrham  goes  deliberately  through  the  States,  treating  of  sH,  historically  and  sta- 
tistically—of tlieir  rise  and  progresa,  their  manufactures,  trade,  population,  topography,  fer- 
UHty,  resources,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth,  ^m  volumea  wilt  be  found  m  ttere- 
kotue  t^  knowUiiye.''..mAlkeiumm. 

*'  A  very  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  States,  diligently  collected  by  a  maa 
of  great  acuteness  and  observation." — Literary  Gazette. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  With  a  Bioeraphical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Bogeu. 
i  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  cloth.  It.  10s.  1841 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Eariiest  Period  lo  the  Present  Tinte,  including  the 
lAte  Orants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldrj',  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imuerial  8vo,  heautiAilly 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Wiiittinoiiam,  embellished  with  an  elaborate 
Frontispiece,  ricbiy  illuminated  in  g^ld  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.),  cloth 
gilt,  1/.  :>«.  1844 

Tlie  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  aimorial  l)i-ariii.<rs,  and  Incorporates  all  tliat  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Giiillim,  Ed- 
mondson,  Coiliiis,  Nix)i«t,  iicrry,  liobson,  and  otiicrs;  besides  many  thousand  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  lact,'in  a  small  compass,  Luc 
without  abriilt'nieiit,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Tlatc-s  (pub.  at  18j.),  cloth,  uniform  witli  Byron,  10«.  &d.  1842 

This  is  )>ositively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  Svo.  It  contains 
not  only  ever>'  scrap  which  Burns  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  full 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The 
very  com)>lete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pa^es,  and  the 
Indices  and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume, 
extending  in  all  to  848  j>a);e8.  The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape, 
with  an  aliridf^nicnt  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  cuniprisnl  in  oaty  47  pages,  and  the 
whole  volume  in  only  504  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH,  with  Notices  of  Boccsccio  and  his 
Illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo,  fine  Fortraiu  and  Plates  (pub.  at 
lU  11«.  (k/.),  cloth,  12«.  184i 

CARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Freoch  Poetry ;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  IlKjiRV  Cart. 
foolscap,  8vo,  cloth,  6<.  Ibi6 

CARYS  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Dr.  Johxsok's  "Lives." 
Edited  by  his  Son,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  It.  iaH 

CHATHAM      PAPERS,      being    Uie    Correspondence   of  William   Pitt,    Eari    of  Chatham 
Edited  by  the  Exe<  iitors  of  his  Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Origins. 
JlanuscripU  In  their  possession.    4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  3^.  12».),  cloth,  1^.  i$. 

Murray,  1S38-M 

"A  production  of  greater  historical  Interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— /-i/rrai-y  Curette, 

"There  is  hardly  any  man  in  moilern  tin;es  who  fills  so  larac  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of 
whom  «e  know  so  little',  as  Lord  Chatham;  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that 
this  country  ever  produced.  We  regard  this  Woik,  thciefore,  as  uae  of  the  greatest  VAi«»«."-» 
EdiMbuTfk  fCevjew. 
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CHATTERTON'S  WORKS*  both  Frote  and  Yoetiral,  Including  hte  Lotten;  with  NotlcM 
of  bis  Life,  Hiitory  of  the  Itowler  Controversy,  iind  Notes  Cnticai  aim  £xplaiiatorr.    3  vol's 

Kit  Sto,  elegantlT  printed,  with  Bngraved  Fhe-aimiles  of  Cbatterton's  HandwrlUiig  and  the 
wlcjr  MS8.  (pub.  at  lJs.)i  elotk,  fik    Large  P^Mr,  i  vols,  erown  •«•  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  cloth. 
Us*  1S43 

**  Warton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sberwin,  and  others,  In  vrose;  and  Scott,  Words- 
vorth,  Kirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Keata,  In  verae;  have  eonferred 
Jutin^r  immortality  npon  the  Pof  ms  of  Chatterton." 

*'  Cbatterton's  was  a  genina  1  *e  that  of  Homer  and  Shakapeare,  whiob  appears  not  aboTa 
onoa  In  many  centuries.''— rieNtmns  Knot, 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  E.  D.)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE, 
ASIA,  AKD  AFKICA,  U  vola.  Svo ,  maps  and  plates  (pub.  at  10/.),  cloth,  St. »»,  IS27-34 

CLASSIC  TALES,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vlear  of  Wakefield,  Bliiaheth,  Paul  and 
Vinrinia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosius 
and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Rasselas,  complete  n  1  voU  Utmo. ;  7  medaUion  por- 
traits (pub.  at  10«.  <d.),  cloth,  3«.  id. 

DOLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  containing  his  Broad  Grins.  Vagsrlea,  and 
Eccentiicitles,  24mo,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  2a.  6d.),  cloth,  1«.  6d.  1840 

COOPERS  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  from  the  £arliest  Perioa  to  the  Peace  of  ISU,  2  vols,  tvo  (pub.  at  1^  10«.),  gilt 
cloth,  12«.  183S 

COPLErS  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 
ABOLITION.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  amall  tvo,  fine  Portrait  of 
Clarkson  (pub.  at  6^).  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


COSTELLO-S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY  flrom  the  time  of 
the  Troubado>jrs  to  the  Heign  of  lleury  IV,  post  Svo,  with  4  Plates,  splendidly  Illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  cloth  gilt,  18«.  183S 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY;  comprising  his  Poems, 
Correspondence,  and  Translations;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  16  vols,  post  8vo.  emhelUsbed 
with  nuaeroua  eaqulsite  Bagravinga,  after  the  designs  of  Uabtbt  (rob.  atsi.  15s.),  cloth, 
it.  &•?  1835-37 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  prose  and  poetical,  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  atUl  exclusively  copyright,  and  cooaaquentljr 
cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA,  s  toIs.  tv^ 
Mapa,  and  25  Plates  (pub.  at  li.  11«.  6d.),  cloth,  12i.  IttO 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  an  Appendix  on  Fossil  Remains  by  Professor 
BUCICJ.AKD.     2  vols.  Svo,  with  13  Maps,  Plates,  and  Vignettes  (pub.  at  lA  lis.  6d.),  doth, 

CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Series  of  Tales,  l>  Three 
Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crown  Hvo.  with  51  extremely  clevar  and  comic 
Illustrations  (publishing  la  the  Illustrated  Library  at  5i.) 

**  This  is  an  extraordinary  perfumance.  Such  an  union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  stories 
would  set  op  a  doxen  of  annual  writers;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius  that  Is  dlsplajadia 
the  illttstrations  would  fturaish  a  gallery."— ^«rta<or. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  aa  Inland  Jonmey  of  Four  Months;  wUh  aa 
Aooount  of  the  War*  Two  vola.,  poet  tvo,  with  a  new  aup  of  China  (pub.  at  Ifis.),  doth,  9*. 

IMl 

OIBDIN'S  BIBUOMANIA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  Bibliographical  Romanca.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  In  the 
Drams,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  numerooa 
Woodcuu,  many  or  which  an  now  first  added  (pub.  t3t.U.),  cloth,  W.  lU.  ad.  Large  Paper, 
imperial  Svo,  of  which  only  voiy  bw  copies  were  printed  (pub.  at  5^  5t.),  cloth,  3/.  Ut.  6d. 

1842 
This  celebrated  Work,  which  onltas  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable 
iafbnnation  on  ail  hibliographicai  sub)ects,  has  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  coaaiderabla 
sums— the  small  paper  for  tl. ««.,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  to  guineas  1 1 1 

OIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Admiralty  ediUon,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by  T. 
DiBDiK,  illustrated  with  12  Cbaracterbtic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Gborob  Catrix- 
•HAXK,  12mo,  cloth  lettered.  i$.  lS4f 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  lady  (Mrs.  RtrxvKU)  New  KdMen,  with  nnmeroos  additional 
Receipu, by^ra.  BiacH,  12mo.,  with  »  plates  (pub.  at  6i.)  cloth,  3t.  ISig 

OftAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES.  Inclodlna  the  Bioirraphy  of  the  Poet, 
CriticiAHia  on  liis  Genius  and  Writings,  a  new  ChronDlog>-  of  his  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 
Ifannrrs,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Sutterstitlons,  Poetry,  and  Literature  of  the  Elicabethaa 
Era.  2  vola.  4to  (above  1400  pages),  witn  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plau  of  Autographs  (pub.  at 
5/.  5«.),  cloth,  U.  1«.  1117 

**  A  masterly  production,  the  publication  of  which  will  form  an  epoch  In  the  8haks|terlan  his- 
tonr  efthto  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all  the  Plays  and 
Poama  of  Shakapeare :  and  a  compreoeaaive  and  powerful  sketch  of  t*M  eoolanp«Nrary  Utaii. 
tan."— o'nKimBM'fl  Mm§m»im. 


)  0  CATAL0GT7E  OF  KEW  BOORS 


ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  OR,  HBMARKABLB  TRIALS.  8<inart  Ubm,  (pnh. 
•t  i«.)t  on»ni*aUl  vrappcr,  2a.  It44 

FENN'S  P ASTON  LETTERS.  Orlirlnal  Letters  of  the  Paeton  Famllr,  vrittcn  doring  the 
ReifBior  Heonr  VI,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  l^r  various  Persons  of  Rank  and  Conse- 
quence, chlrHjr  on  Historical  SuHfects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete* 
a  vols,  bfiund  in  1,  square  12nio  (pub.  at  IQ*.),  cloth  gilt,  it.  Quaintly  bound  in  maroon 
morocco,  carved  hoards,  in  the  earljr  style,  irllt  edpes,  15a.  1M9 

rhe  orialnal  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  inieresting  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rare 
^>ook,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgment,  as  mipht  be 
supposed  (Vom  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duuiicate  version  of  the 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  moocm,  readable  version 
published  by  Fenn. 

*'  The  Paston  I^etters  are  an  Important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  «  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in 
this  period  supply.    Tliey  stand  indeed  singly  In  Europe."— //a/tem. 

FIELDING'S    WORKS,    EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,    COMPLETE   IN  ONE  VOLUMF^ 

iTom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joieph  Andrews.  Plars,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.) 
fedium  Svu,  with  20  rnpital  Plates  by  Cruiksiiaxk  .pub.  at  li.  4$.),  cloth  gilt,  14s.  ISM 

**Of  all  tlie  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writiDgs  of 
Henrv  FieldioK  are  perhaiis  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— Sir  WmUer  Seolt, 
**Tne  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."— /.on/  Byrtm. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER ;  on  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs 
of  Himself :  on  the  epithet  Ilomantic:  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion, &c.    Fcap.  RTO,  EiKhteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  Cf.),  cloth,  ftc.  IMI 
*'  I  hsve  read  with  the  frreatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Fo4ter.    He  is  one  of  the  moat 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced."— Sir  yom^t  Mackmtotk. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  Netr  Edition, 
eleaantly  printed,  in  fcap.  tvo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character, 
cloth.  U.  1S47 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wfaihed  his 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

"  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  It  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thooaandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  It  deserves."— />r.  Fge  Smith. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &C.    New 

Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.),  U.  U.  \U» 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  plates,  printed  in  gold  and 
colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4/.  10«.),  3/.  10*. 

'  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  hound,  uncut  (pub.  at  101. 10«.},  6/.  6#. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED,  2  vols,  s-per-royal  Svo,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  at  U.  6f.),  4/.  10<.  1M9 

GAZETTEER— NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONAUY,  more  (vomplete  than  any  hitherto  publUbed.  New  EdlUon,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  hy  John  Thumkon  (Editor  of  the  Univtrtal  AtUu^  ttut.)t 
very  thick  Svo  (1040  pages),  Maps  (pub.  at  18».),  cloth,  12». 

This  comprehensive  vulume  is  the  latest,  and  hy  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  its  sise. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  Affghanistan,  New  Zealand,  &c.  &c. 

CELL'S   (SIR   WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY   OF   ROME  AND   ITS  VICINITY.   An 

improved  Edilion,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12<.  With  a  very  laree 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  ( from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  cloln, 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  1/.  1«.  184S 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  we  could,  after  all,  afftird  hut  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literarv  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  out  to  every  reader  of  Intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  object  of  consii^eration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  RelaUng  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel,  Including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefsces  and  Con- 
tinuation by  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  royal  Svo  (puh.  at  lit.  ot/.),  cloth,  7s.  6d,  1S45 

GLEIG'S    MEMOIRS   Of  WARREN    HASTINGS,  first  Govemor-General  of  Bengal.  S 

vols.  Svo,  fine  Portrait  (^uh.  at  2/.  b:),  cloth,  \l.  \i.  1S41 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  in  1831,  translated  into  English 
Verse  by  John  Macdonald  Bell,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  C«.),  cloth,  3«. 

1S42 

eOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.  4  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  with  engraved  Titles  and 
Plates  hy  Stothard  and  Cruikshaxk.  New  and  elegant  Eoition  (pub.  at  lU).  extra 
cloth,  12..  ,  184< 

"  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  compositions  I  You  may  take  him  and  'cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  docs  he  present  to  the  imaplnation."— J^iAm<rMHl. 

"The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  preciotu  *  wells  of  English 
Undcfiled.'"— Qi<ar<^/y  Hevttw. 

GORDON  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 

paigns  ariainff  from  tlie  Struirirles  of  tiie  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating'their  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  Goruov,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  Greek  Armv. 
Second  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo,  Maps  aj)d  Plans  (pub.  at  U.  lu«.),  cloth,  lot.  id.  IMJ 


rCBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  17 

NORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  3  thkk  toI>.  tvo,  doth  tottered  (pnb.  tt 

21.  2$.)t  IL  \U.  td. 

GIANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  8e«  Bathliir  Places.  S  toU. 
post  8TOf  wlih  large  Map,  and  apwards  of  50  beautifui  Woodcuts  (pnb.  at  U.  13t.),  doth,  15*. 

QRXNVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  Sro,  with  89  Woodcnto  and  Xapi  (pnb.  at 
lu.),  cloth,  g«.  1843 

HAL.'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  eonsUtfnr  of  Travels,  and  Adventures  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  ftc.  3  vols,  12mo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  (pub.  at 
131),  7«.6cf. 

HEERIN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  the  Oerman,  vlz^ 
Asii,  New  Edition,  complete   in  2  vois.— Apiuca,  1  vol.— Eu&orB  avo  its  Colovixs,  1 
vol.-AiicixxT  Okeecb,  and  Historical  Tkkatisxs,  1  vol.— Makval  ow  Axciixt  His* 
TORV  1  vol.— together  6  vols.  Svo  (formerly  pub.  at  7/.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  U,  9a, 
*»'*  New  md  Complete  EdUUma,  wUk  General  Indexet. 

**  Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stsnd  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  thoae  with 
whichmodem  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— QiMrter^  Review, 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  tBADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA;  including  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopitns,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Anthor,newAppen<Uxes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  voL  Svo,  cloth,  16*.  1330 

HEEREN'SHISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 
AND  TRlDES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Persians,  Pha- 
nicians,  Btbylonians,  Scythianh,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  t 
vols.  Svn,  eiegantiy  printed  (pub.  originally  at  2/.  8«.),  cloth,  \U  4«.  1843 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historical  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon."— ^lAfiuPMiK. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  iu  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
to  its  re-efctahiishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL  tvo,  cloth,  14«.  1843 

"The  best  History  of  Modem  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  Ukely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival."— /(/A«iumM. 

"A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledm  for  generatioas,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  an  fortunately  forgotten.^'- Xi7rrery  Gaselte. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE.  transUted  by  BAxcnorT;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES;  viz:— I.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti- 
nental Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  Index,  cloth,  IS*.  1347 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  repard  to  the  ConsH- 
tutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  ImprnveU.    Svo  ( puh.  at  1S«.},  cloth,  12s. 
•••  New  Edition,  wUk  Inder,  IB47 

*'  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  In  wfakh  lo  much  nseftal  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compaaa.  A  careftil  examination  eoavlnces  tu  that  thb  book  will  bo 
useful  for  our  Engllxh  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  tho 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  histon^.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
—Quarterljf  Journal  tj'  Eduemtion, 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Hxb&bv,  llmo  (pub.  at  2*.  C</4. 
cloth,  2».  Or/ord,  TtMoyt,  I83e 

"  An  excellent  snd  most  useful  Uttle  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  private  instruction."- lilrrwry  Gazette. 
"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Ust  of  school  books."— iffAfluswn. 

JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  IL  4«.),  cloth,  16«.      1S31 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  mnstrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Jambs  Vxxwo>, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  O.  P.  E.  Jaubs,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svo,  Pc** 
traiu  (puh.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  ISf.  1341 

JAENiSCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  anew  Analysto  of  the  openings  of  Games;  translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Walkbr.  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1S«.),  6«.  (w.  1347 

lOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbathn  from  the  Author's  last 
Folio  Edition.  With  sll  the  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  Histonr  of  the  Lan- 
guape,  and  an  English  Grammar.    1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  2t.  2».),  cloth,  1<.  S«.     134* 

OHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  byMvitpnr.  New  and  improved  Editloa,eam. 
plete  in  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pnb.  at  IL  lU.  6A),  IS*.  ISM 

t'^HNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Mlsrellsneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gathered  firom  nearly  % 
hundred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  BonwBii.'s  Life  of  Johnson.  Bdiud  by 
J.  W.  Cbobbb,  M.P.  thick  feap.  xvo.  t)or»r«ii  aimI  frontispiece  (pub.  at  lOt.),  cloth,  4«.  3cf. 
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JOHNSTON'S  TAAVELS  (N  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  tbroagli  th«  Coontey  af  A«tL 

to  Uit  Klnffdom  of  8hoa.    I  toIb.  Bvo,  oiap  and  plates  (pub.  at  U,  >f.)t  tlotb.  Id*.  0d.  JttA 

KIRBY'S  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM.  •  vols,  tr^  tipwudi  of  IM  euriooa  poctnlta  and 
plaus  (pub.  at  4i.  U. ),  elotk,  XL  U. 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE. inclodinr  a  ftiUD«Krip- 

tlon  of  Windsor.    With  S3  Si^imvlBgi  m  Wood,  and  a  lai|*  mnmiaatod  M^.    lUdnood 

to  u.  6d. 
BAM  PSil  I  RE.  Including  the  Isle  of  Wight    WItli  tt  EngrmTlitgi  on  Wood,  and  a  ia««  Oln- 

mlnated  Map.    Raducod  to  li. 
OERUYHHIJLE.  Including  tlM  Paak,  ftc    With  n  BngrnHngi  on  Wood,  acd  a  largf  illnni- 

nat<Hi  Mmo.     nieduccd  to  U.  6d. 
KENT.    \/ltb  M  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  aHargo  Ulnminatad  Map.    Radoeod  to  St  6d. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  ^ontaininc 
abov*  Au,0O«  additional  Words ;  to  wliicii  is  sdded  ao  Accentuated  Vocabulary  of  Cliuaical  and 
Scripture  Propar  Names,  new  Edition,  in  1  tliidt  liandaomo  volumo,  largo  tvo,  wltt  Portrait, 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  4<.) I  7«.6d.  1S49 

LACONICS;    OR.  THE   BEST  WORDS   OF   THE    BEST   AUTHORS.    Seventh 

Edition.    S  vols.  lliBO,  with  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  SO  Portraits  (pub.  at  UO*  cloth 

gilt,  7«.  6d.  TSU,  1840 

This  pleasant  eollectloa  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  fkom  the  best  Englifli  autliors  of 

all  ages,  has  long  enjoyed  greot  and  desenred  popularity. 

LANE'S  KORAN.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  with  an  interwovcB  Comirentary,  trans. 
iat«d  from  the  Araliic.  methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  Notes,  8to  (puluatlOs.  6d.), 
cloth,  te.  IM 

LEAKE  S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3ToIa.Svo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of 
the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  SO  Tarioos  Maps,  Plans,  Plates  of  andsnt  Greek  Inscriptions,  ftc 
(pub.  at2/.  &(.)c(oth,  1^  8«.  1830 


LEWIS'S  (MONK)  UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  manv  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse  never  before  publislird.    2  vols.  8vo,  portrait  (pub.  at  1^  S«.),clotn,  lis.  1830 

LISTER'S  UFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  with  OrMnal 
Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers,  never  liefore  pnhliahed.  S  vols.  8vo,  Poctrait  (pno.  st 
S/.8f.),clotl>,  I8«.  1838 

**  A  Work  of  laborious  research,  written  with  masterly  ability.'*— ^liot. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 

AND    MEMOIRS    OF    THE    CONQUISTAbOR.   BERNAL   DIAZ    DEL    CASTILLO. 

Written  by  himself,  and  now  first  completely  translated  trom  the  original  Spanish.    2  vols. 

•vo,  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  cloth,  12«.  1844 

*'  Bemal  Diaz's  account  l>ears  all  the  marlcs  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such 

Jtleasant  naivete,  with  such  interesting  details,  and  such  omnsing  vanity,  and  yet  no  pardonable 
n  an  old  soldier,  who  has  bern,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his 
book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language."— I>r.  Robertton  m  Ail 
*•  Uutory  tif  America." 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  BRITISH    HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AM)  MANNERS,  in  the  Relgrns  of  Henr>-  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  above  80  autographs  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  period.  Tltree 
vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1^  16*.),  cloth,  \L  1838 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA     FROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  vear  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics,  2  remarliably  thick 
volumes,  imp.  8vn,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  4^.  14*.  6<f.),  1/.  lit.  6cL  1847 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8vo,  third  edition,  with  laigo 
map  (pub. at  1^  8*.),  cloth.  18<.  1S3S 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  a  popular 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  embracing  the 
History— Physical  Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  ICing- 
doms— Government— Finance — M  ilitary  Defence— Commerce — Shipping— MoncUr}-  System— 
Reli^'ion— Population,  White  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emi. ration— Social 
State,  tic,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  un  Oflicial  and  Public  Documenu,  furnished  by 
Government,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  ftc.  Illustrated  by  original  Maps  and  Plates. 
10  vols,  foolscap  8vo  (pul>.  at  3/.),  cloth,  1/.  \ht. 

These  lo  vols,  contain  the  i  vols.  8vo,  verbatim,  with  a  few  additions.  Each  volume  of  the 
above  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follows,  at  S^  6<^  :— 

Vol.  I.— Thb  Cakadas,  Upper  and  Lower. 

Vol.  II.— New  South  Wales,  Vav  Diembk's  Laxd,  Swax  River,  and  South  Avs« 

TRALIA. 

Vol.  III.— The  Cape  op  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Setchellrs. 

Vol.  IV.— The  West  Indies.  Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granadt, 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

Vol.  v.— The  West  Indies.  Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  SL  Vincent, 
Demerara,  £ssequi)>o,  Berbice,  AnguUla,  Tortola.  St.  Kitt's.  Barbuda.  Antigua,  Montacrrat, 
Dominica,  and  Nevis. 

Vol.  VI.— Nova  Scotia,  New  Brukswick,  Cape  Brstor,  Prircx  Edwa&d's  Islx. 
The  Bp.rmudas,  Newpovkdlakd.  and  Hunsox's  Bat. 

Vol.  VII.— Gibraltar,  Malta,  The  Ionian  Islands,  *c. 

Vol.  VIII.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Ma'jas.  Bombay.  Agra,  ktt. 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.  II. 

Vol.  X.— British  Possessions  in  the  JirniAV  akd  Atx.axtic  Gcbaxs.  vis. — Ceylon, 
Swang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leoni  th<>  Gambia,  C*,»e  Coast  Castle,  Aecra,  the  Valk- 
«Jgd  Islands,  bt.  Ile'ena  and  Akccuams 
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MAfmN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,    PoUtical,  CommercW,  ud  SedaL    Two  vote. 

•ro,  S  maps,  sutistical  ubies,  fte.  (pub.  at  XL  4a.),  cloth,  14a.  1M7 

MIAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.     S  handaome  vohmiM,  8to. 

•Bnbelliidied  with  nnmeroiu  hi|(h{y-fini«hed  Ltne-Engravinits  hj  CoorsR  and  other  emiiMBt 

ArVats,  conaiatlnir  of  Battle-Plecea.  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps;  besidea  a  freat 

iBan.ber  of  flnc  Wood  Engravlnf;!.    (Pub.  at  3^  7«.),  elegant  in  gil(  cloth,  1^  16*.    Lai^  p«per, 

*lndh  proofs  (pah.  at  SL ),  jrilt  cloth,  U.  3a.  1839-41 

"  Ir.  Maxwell's  *  Life  of  the  Dake  of  Weltlnftmi,'  in  our  opinion,  baa  no  rival  amonf  similar 

pahlkations  orthe  day We  pronounce  It  free  from  flatterr  and  bombast,  succinct 

and  aasterly The  type  and  mechanical  execution  are  admirable ;    the  plans  of 

battlm  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  useful ;  the  portraita  of  the  Duke  and  hia  warrior 
contemporaries  many  and  faitbfUl;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
▼igncttts  of  coetomea  and  mannera  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vernet  bimaeU."— 


MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  mw  Editlom  raHnd  and  eonrwrted, 
tTO  (puk.  at  Ma.),  cloth,  3a.  6d.  1844 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  with  an  Tntredactory  Review, 
by  Plktciirr,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  I/,  i:)^  cloth  lettered,  1/.  la.  1838 
Thin  Is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  worka,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORD-S  HISTORY  Of  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REOESDALE,  tk«  Chronology  cor- 
rected  and  compared  with  ClintaH'$  Fiuti  IMUnin,  by  Kivo,  (Cadeil's  last  and  much  the  best 
Edition,  IK38)  8  vuls.  8vo  (pub.  at  4^  4«.),  gilt  cloth,  XL  ISa. 

TSree-marhled  calf  extra,  bv  Clarkk,  U.  4a. 

In  respect  to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  eminent  acholars  of  the  present 
day  has  exuressed  his  opinion  that  "the  increased  advantage*  given  to  it  have  dohbled  tho 
original  value  of  the  work." 

It  Khould  be  observed  that  the  numerous  additions  and  the  amended  Chronology,  fk-om  that 
valuable  performance,  the  Fiuli  Helletuei,  are  sul^oined  in  the  shape  of  Notca^  so  ah  not  to 
interfere  with  the  inteirritv  of  the  text. 

Aa  Uiere  are  many  editions  of  Mitford's  Greece  before  the  public.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe  tlist  the  present  ocUvo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  Mr.  King's  last  correc- 
tions and  additions  (which,  as  stated  ia  his  advertisement,  are  material);  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  only  edition  which  should  at  the  present  day  be  choeen  for  the  gentienuui's  library, 
bein^  the  linndKomest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  most  complete. 

Lord  liyron  Hnys  ofMltford,  "Hists  the  liest  Modem  History  of  Greece  In  any  language, 
and  he  is  i>erhaps  the  liest  of  all  modem  historians  Whatsoever.  His  virtues  are  learning, 
labour,  research,  and  earnestness." 

"  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  t))«  whole  series  of  aaclent  events  which  it  comprises, 
but  also  to  anv  very  prominent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mitford's  History  is  the  best  tluU 
has  ai>|>care(i  since  the  days  ofXenophon." — Edinburgh  Review. 

MONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  by  Colonel 
JoHK«K,  with  Notes,  and  uawi:rds  of  100  WoodcuU  (ojiifbrm  with  Prolssart),  2  vols,  super- 
royal  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  XI,  lOa.),  XL  4a. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)   EPICUREAN,  A  TALE;    AND  ALaPHRON,  A  POEM. 

TuRNRR's  lllui>trated  Kditinn,  fcap.  8vo,  4  beautiftil  Eagraviiiga  (pub.  at  l«s.6d.),  ciotli,  3a., 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7a.  dd.  1S39 

MORES  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBUC.  •  Philosophical  Romance;  to  which 
Is  added,  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  Lord  Bacox;  with  a  Prelimlnanr  DUcourae,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  68.),  cloth,  4a.  6d.— With  tlM  Life  of  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  by  Sia  James  Macsimtosh,  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, Ss.  1845 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  by  Sir  Uakus  Nicolas,  7  vols.  8vo  (pub. 
at  bt.  I0«.),  cloth,  M.  lOa.  1845-46 

NfEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  epitomised,  with  Chronological  Tables  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, liy  Tra  VERS  Twiss,  B.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  XL  la.),  IDs.  60. 

— ^^— >-^-—  the  same,  in  call;  gilt  (for  school  prizes),  15a. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  MACPitiimsoK.  with  Diaaeitotions  eoncemlnr  the  Era  and 
Poems  of  OsKiAW;  and  Dr.  Blaiu's  Critical  Dissertation,  coaiplete  in  1  neaUy  printed  vol. 
l8nio,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4a.),  doth,  3a.  Ig44 

OUSELEYS  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
EAST,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  PERSIA;  vrith  Extractt  from  rare  and  valuable  OrienUI 
Manu^riirts ;  and  80  Plates  and  Mapa,  3  vola.  4to  (pub.  at  U/.),  extra  cloth  beards,  SL  U. 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  £ditioi^  brongitt  down  to  ItM,  S  vola.  crowB 

Svo,  clulh  lettered  (pub.  at  2^  &a.),  W.  ha. 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITY  OF  THE  MAGYAR,  Or  HnnniT  and  her  Instttatiooa  in  »S9l 
40,  3  vuls.  8vo,  with  9  Engravings  (pub.  at  XL  11a.  6d.),  glH  cloth,  10a.  6d.  U40 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  comprising  Memoirs  of  somo  of  tho  most  eminent 
WeUhmen,  from  tlie  earliest  times  to  the  pn^sent,  Svo  (pub.  at  lOs.  6<f.),  cloth,  5a.  I834 

PERCYS  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  eonsUting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Sonirs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Eariier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  faiter  date, 
arid  a  copious  Oloassr}-,  complete  in  I  vol.  medium  8vo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  with  beau- 
tifully eneravrd  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stkhh  akofp  (pub.  at  l&a.),  cloth,  gilt,  7a.  6d.     1844 

"But  alKtve  all,  I  then  flrkt  )>ecame  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy's  *Reli«|oes  of  Ancient 
Poetrr.'  Tlie  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  I  bought  unto  myflt  • 
copy  of  tlie»e  beloved  volumes;  nor  do  1  beliove  I  ever  read  a  book  hiuf  so  froqu«ntly,or  tritk 
hnj/lhe  enthusiasm."— »>  IVmiler  Setttt. 

**  Percy'8  Reliques  are  the  most  agrerablo  soloctio*,  porkapi,  wldeh  fiiftt  In  My  lu««i«.'' 
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CATALOGITls  OF  KEW  BOOKS 


POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Johv  TncM  (AoUior 
of  Laconics,  and  Editor  of  Ui«  *'  UlusUatod  Londoa  News/')  thick  fcap.  Svo,  eloaoljr  bat 
elcfanlljr  prioud,  Frootikpiece,  cloth,  reduced  to  U.  IMl 

PRIOR'S  UFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE»  vitli  anpabUshed  Specimens  of  bU  Poetrr  and 
Letters.  TlUrd  and  mocb  improred  Edition,  Svo,  Portrait  and  Autograplis  (pub.  at  li<.>,  sl>t 
clotli,  ••.  1839 

•<  Excellent  feeling,  in  perspicuous  and  forcible  language." — Qmarterlp  Review, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  from  a  varietj  of  Original  Sources,  2  vols.  Sto. 
handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  1/.  lu«.),  gilt  cloth,  I2j.  1837 

"The  soUa  worth  01  this  hioKraphjr  consists  in  the  many  striking  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Prior 
has  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  Goldsmith's  surriving  scouainu 
ances,  and  the  isftmedlate  descendants  of  his  personal  friends  in  London,  and  relations  in 
Ireland;  above  all,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poict's  own  familiar  letters,  wUch  he  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  fur  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  world,  not  even  those  of 
Cowper,  appear  to  lu  more  interesting." — Quarterly  Review. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Bencoolen,  and  Details 
of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Lady  KAvrLna. 
Together  4  vols.  Svo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  atlas,  contaimng  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Dambi^ 
many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  14«.),  cloth,  2L  b.  1830-3i 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS,  viz.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of 
Babylon;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Iluins;  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Babylon,  by 
Major  Rbxkkll;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolis,  witn  hitherto  unpublisbed  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.    Ivo,  Maps  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  1«.),  cloth,  10«.  6c^  Ouneaii^  tS39 

fUTSONS  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES,  as  Published  by 
Piclcering,  the  Set,  viz :— Robin  Hood,  3  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  2  vols.— Ancient 
Songs  and  Ballads,  2  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  vol.— Life  of  King  Arthur,  1  vol.— Ancient 
Popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fairy  Tales,  1  vol.— Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Ritson,  2  vols :  together 
12  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  6t.  it.  6d.),  cloth  gilt,  3/.  «f.  1827-SS 

Or  uparately  aafoUowa  : 

RITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  relative  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  16«. 

RITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    2  vols.  16«. 

KITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10«. 

RITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18*. 

RITSON'S  PISCES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    PostSvo,  7«. 

RITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  now  first  collected ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dlsiertations^l.  Oa 
Pigmies.    2.  On  Fairies,  8«. 

RITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  Esq.  edited  from  OriginaU  in  tho 

Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols.  I6«. 

"  No  library  can  be  called  complete  in  old  En^rlish  lore,  which  has  not  the  whole  of  the  pro> 
ductions  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquarv." — Athenifutn, 

"Joseph  Riuon  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order." — Quarterly  Review. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  bU  Further  Adventures,  with 
Life  of  Defoe,  kc.  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  De;>tgns  by  Ha&vsy,  fcau.  «vo,  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  5i.  Ig46 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  com])lete. 

"Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage whicli  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  uoe." — Sir  Waller  Scott. 

RODNEY'S  (LORD)  LIFE,  by  Lieut.-Gcn.  Mukdy,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth 
(pub.  at6«.),  3«.  Cd. 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces 

and  7  Maps.    2  vols,  bound  in  1  utout  handsome  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  4«. ),  cloth,  \2m.     1S44 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 

Moxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.    The  previous  editions  of  Rolliu  in  a  single  volume  are 

greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOES  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  New  and  much 
improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En- 
gravings, as  head  and  tall-pieces,  cloth,  1^  4<.  1845 

ROSCOES  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT.' 

>iew  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thumas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  \'1».  1845 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  Inrorniation  I  have  received.  I  recommend  his  lalmurs 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  ol  English  Classical  Historians."— .1/a/Mia«,  FiirsuUs 0/ Literature. 

"  iioscoe  Is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetrj'  are  euual  to  the  originals."— »ra^;>ote,  Larlo/  Or/ord^ 

ROSCOES    ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL,    of   the   Life  of 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Orifrinal  Documents.  8vo,  Portrait  of  I.orenzo,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  Us.),  boards,  7».,  or  in  4to,  sriut/td  to  match  the  original  edition.  Portrait 
andPlates  (pub.  at  1/.  ll«.6</.),  boards,  10..  x-orww* 

*«*  This  volume  is  supplententary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  21 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  Johv  Patks  Collikk,  poit  4to,  beautiftilly  printed 
by  Whittikoham,  and  embellished  with  M  curious  Woodcuu,  half  bound  morocco,  in  the 
Boxburgh  style  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  12m.  1M7 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Mannion,  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  Don  Roderic,  Rokehy,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonjts,  with  Notes 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  toL  ISmo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
piece  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  3<.  6<L  184S 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Valpt's  Cabinet  Pictorial  EdiUon,  with  Life, 
GloBsarial  Notes,  and  Historical  DigesU  of  each  Play,  tie.  15  toIs.  fcap.  8vo,  with  171  Platnft 
enfnvved  on  Steel  after  desinu  of  the  mnst  distinguished  British  ArtisU,  also  Fac-similes  ,. 
all  the  linown  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  3^.  15«.),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  21.  S$.  1M3 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  in  l  vol.  Svo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Jouksov,  portrait  (pub.  at  1^.),  cloth,  7«.  M. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Alexakdrk 
Chalmers,  complete  in  I  thick  vol.  12mo,  pr\nied  in  a  Diamond  type,  vith  40  steel  Engrav- 
ings (pub.  at  iOf.  6d.),  cloth,  &«.  18-18 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  Edited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  in  3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  &<.),  cloth,  I8(.  1842 

**  MThatever  Sheridan  han  done,  has  been  par  rjtrtUmce^  always  the  bttt  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  bett  comedy  (School  tor  Scandal),  the  bett  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  bnt  farce  (llie 
Critic),  and  the  bett  address  (Monologue  on  Garrick):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  tlie  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  tliis  country."— ifyroR. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks, 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  kt.  comprising  the  "  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  "Mutiny  of  the  Bounty," 
&c.  12mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  6(.),  cloth,  3«.  1846 

SMOLLETTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  RoscoB.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random,  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Oreaves,  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
Travels,  Plays,  Xtc.)  Medium  Svo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Cri;ik8HAVK  (pub.  at  1/.  it.), 
cloth  gilt,  14«.  1845 

**  Perhaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peala  of  inextlngnlahable  laughter  a*  Smol- 
lett's."—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SOUTH  EY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  "AttcmpU  in 
Verse,"  by  Johv  Jorxs,  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  Svo  (pub.  at  10«.  Sd.),  cloth,  is.  dd. 

Murrajff  1836 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  with  Introdnctory  ObsenraUons  on  the 
Faerie  Queen,  and  Glosaarial  Notes,  handsomel;  printed  in  S  vols,  post  Svo,  line  Portrait 
(pub.  at  2L  lis.  6c<.),  cloth,  IL  U.  1S4S 

STERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  in  1  voL  Svo,  l-ortndt  and  vignette  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  1C«.  M. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  "Stodles  of  Nature."  **Paal  and  Virginia,"  and  the 
"Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  nf  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke, 
compleu  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  ICt.),  cloth,  7a.         1846 

SWIFTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  in  2  vols.  Medium  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
1/.  12«.),  cloth  gilt,  1^  4«.  l8iS 

"  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  SwUt."- Zord  Cheiter/leUi. 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numerona 
Wood  Entfrav*ngs  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1/.),  cloth,  7«.  td,         184S 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  lo  parts  in  1  thick  toI. 
royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  it.  St.),  los. 


the  same,  the  parts  separately,  each  (pub.  at  3t.  Cd.)  It.  fid. 


THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSULATE  AND   EMPIRE  OF   NAPOLEON, 
the  10  parts  in  1  thick  volume,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1^  it.), 

lot. 


the  same,  the  parta  teparatery,  each  (pub.  at  2t.  Sd.)  Is.  fid. 


TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.    Complete  la  S  vols.  Svo  (ptib.  at  U.  Vi$.), 
clotlj,  15t.  18iS 

"The  *  Light  of  Nature'  Is  a  work  which,  after  much  conildeTation,  I  think  myaelf  autho- 
rized to  rail  the  must  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  piUlosopby."— ^ 
Jaaiea  MaekatotK. 

TYTLER'S    ELEMENTS   OF   GENERAL    HISTORY,  New  Edition,  thick  Umo  (ssf 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  frontispiece  (pub.  at  5t.)  cloth,  St.  fid.  It47 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY.  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED    Comprehending 
a  cf  usified  Analysis  of  Rveiiis  and  Orcurrenres  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Pmjrrexs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fk-om  the  flrsi 
Invasion  bjr  the  Romans  u*  the  Accession  tif  Quern  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  an« 


Supplement.     New  Kaitton.    1  large  and  remaikably  thick  vol.  royal  gvo  (IJN  psffM), 
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WATERSTQN'S  CYCLOP>eOIA  OF  COMMERCE,  MERCANTILE,  LAW,  FIKANCS. 
COMMKHLMAL,  OKOORAPIIY  AND  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition,  bicladin*  Che  New 
Tu1ff(r<>niplete  to  the  present  time);  the  French  Tarlf,  u  far  u  it  concerns  this  cwsatrj; 
and  a  TreitiM  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  liiiitory  of  Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M*Cul)U>ch. 
1  verjr  iMck  eioaeljr  priated  v«L  Svo  (909  pafee),  wHh  4  Map*  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  extra  eferth, 
Mt.  ftrf.  1S47 

**Tlila  capital  work  will  be  tefd  a  moat  valuaMa  maaaal  to  arerjr  commercial  naa,  and  a 
vaefbl  Kook  to  tbe  general  reader. 

WEBSTER'S    ENLARGED    DICTIONARY    OF    THE     ENGUSH     LANGUAGE, 

CenUininR  the  wbolc  of  tbe  former  editions,  and  larfe  additioiic,  to  whleb  la  prefixed  as  latro- 
dlactor}-  Insaertatlon  on  tbe  connection  of  the  languages  of  Weetern  Ada  and  Europe,  edOted 
by  Cii  A uxrav  A.  Ooobsjch,  la  one  thick  elegantly  printed  volame,  4to.,  elotli,  2L  St.  (The 
Boat  complete  dictionary  extant).  IMS 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  Improred  bj  BoaaxA,  Sro,  with  plates  eograTed  en  Steel  (pab.  at  I4«.), 
doth,  7a.  IMT 

WHYTE*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF.  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.    2  vols.  8vo,  Plates  (pub.  at  IL  •«.),  cloth,  I2s.  1849 

WILUS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  A  new  and  heautlftal  EdMon,  wHh  aditttfaaa, 
SoajK  8vo,  floe  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  At.),  extra  red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back,  U.  6d. 
**  A  lively  record  of  Arst  impressions,  conveying  vividly  what  was  seen,  heard,  and  (bit,  by  an 
active  and'  Inquisitive  traveller,  throuirh  some  or  the  moat  Interesting  parts  of  Europe.  His 
cnrloMlty  and  luve  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.  Tbe  narrative  is  told  In  easy,  fluent  taagaage, 
trlth  a  poet's  power  of  illustration. "—£<<m6Kr|pA  Review. 

WORCESTER'S    NEW    CRITICAL   AND    PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY    OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  to  which  Is  added  Walker's  Key,  and  a  Pronoundiif  Toca- 
bolary  of  modem  Geographical  Names,  thick  Imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  \L  S«.),  cloth,  Us.         1M7 
*»*  The  most  extensive  catalogue  of  words  ever  produced. 

WRANQELLS  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA  AND  THE  POLAR  SEA,«dll«lby 
Ueuu-Col.  Sabine,  thick  Umo,  large  map  and  port.  (pub.  at  (te.),  cloth,  4«.  6d.  ItM 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  orth«t  student  assisted  in  reading  old  ebarters. 
deeds,  kc  small  4U>,  S3  plaUs  (i»ub.  at  II.  6t. ),  cloth,  IS*.  Utf 


®;6eoIogB,  iWorals,  CEcclesfastical  ?^istorB,  8rc, 


BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    New  and  fanproved 

Edition,  careTully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  vols.  impl.  Svo,  cloth,  \l.  11«.  6d,        IBM 
"BiuKltam  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  Engliiih  clergry  and  to  the  English 
nation,  and  whose  learning  Is  only  te  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  ImpanJali^."— 
Quarterly  Review. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Quite  complete,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev 
T.  SroTT.  Fcap.  12mo,  with  25  fine  full-sized  Woodcuts  by  Hakyet,  containing  all  in 
Southey'H  edition ;  also  a  fine  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  cloth,  3«.  6d.  1844 

CALMETS    DICTIONARY    OF   THE    BIBLE,    WITH    THE    BIBUCAL    FRAG 

MENTS,  hv  the  late  Charlks  Taylor.  5  vols.  4to,  Illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings. Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  i)eautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
10/.  10*. ),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  14«.  6'/.  1M7 

••Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  is  Indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  •  Fragments'  are  extracted  fi-om  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and 
comnreliend  an  assemblage  of  curioun  and  Illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
inciuents,  customH,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  neaium. 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs." — Home. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,!  large  vol.  imperial  Rvo, 
Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  1/.  ia.),  cloth,  lbs.  1147 

CARYS  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES, TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  as  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  Svo  (pub.  at  12«.),  cloth,  7».  6rf. 

Oxford,  Talboyt. 

*' Tills  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  BtUl;  and  such  a  classifica- 
'.lon  is  no  mean  honour." — Church  qf  England  Quarterly. 

CHARNOCKS    DISCOURSES    UPON    THE    EXISTENCE  AND   ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.  Complete  in  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  Svo,  nith  Portrait  (pub.  at  14s.), 
cloth,  6*.  6d.  It46 

••  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  Immense  learn* 
Ing  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  tliis  performance  one  of  the  most  Inestimable 

SroducUous  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  batng."— 
'oplttdy. 


I 


} 
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./ 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containlnr  th«  following  etteemed  Tremtises,  with  Preflitonr 
Memoirg  hjr  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Mbmes,  L.L.I).  Tiz:— Watwo's  Apology  for  Christianity ;  Watson's 
Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Paley's  Horie  Paulinae;  Jenyn'a 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie's  lYuth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated; 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Beasons  for  being  a  Christian;  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with  Seqael; 
%   If  est  on  the  Resurrection.    In  1  voL  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14*. ),  cloth,  10s.  1M5 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited  by 
Memeh,  viz: — Ma^ee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot; 
Guild's  Moses  Unveiled ;  Guild's  Hannonv  of  all  the  Prophets ;  Less's  Authenticity,  Un- 
corrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    In  1  vol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  12*.},  cloth,  8«.  1M4 

CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  Hanhat,  thick  18mo,  beautifully  printed  (pub.  at  6t.),  cloth,  3«.  6<f.    ' 

1844 
**  An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.    It  contains  all  that  is  aseftal  in  the  original 
work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  tic.  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
piuposes  of  reference.    Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  student  can  desire."— (^Mordion. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Memoir  of  hU  Life,  by  bis 
Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  10s.),  cloth,  IL  &$.  184S 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES, 
AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eifrhth  Edition, 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well-printed  vol.  fcap.  8vo  (pub. 
at7a.Gd.),  cloth,  5<.  1846 

••  We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  book  in  tlie  circle  of  English  Literature  which  is  equally  calculated  to 
give  young  persons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importaiice  of  revealed 
nliglon."— Robert  BaU. 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Sro,  New  Edition  (pnb. 
at  13«.),  cloth,  9s.  1846 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Sufferings.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Glossary, 
Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Pbtsr  Haxl,  12  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  11. 4«.),  cloth,  5/. 

Oxford^  Taibojft,  1837-M 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  irtth  a  Memoir  of  hU  Life,  by 
Dr.  Olikthus  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Fosteiu 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  Jte.  6  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  prstod,  with  beaatlAil 
Portrait  (pub.  at  3/.  16*.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  1/.  lU.  6d. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size.  6  vols.  (krap.  Bvo,  1/.  U.  cloth,  lettered. 

**  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  langiuge  in  i^i  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johkbok,  Addisok,  and  Buxkb, 
without  their  imperfections." — ftugald  Stewart. 

**  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
Por  moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  subUmtty,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— /Vri^rMor  Sedgwirk. 

*'Tlie  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  he  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  reiifious  truth,  and  the  briKbtcat  examples  of  Cbristlao 
ehtaity."-Sir  J.  MuekhUotk. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  BicxMaTExn.  In 
6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  pcinted  on  line  paper  (pub.  at  9L  9s.),  clotli,  U,  Ms.  6tf.  1640 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  hU  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jowes,  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  James  Shbkmax  (Rowlaxo  Hill's  Successor  as  Minister  of  Surrev 
Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  8vo,  ine  Steel  Postrait  (pub.  at  10«.) 
doth,  it.  184S 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS»  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  to  l  thick  toL 

rojal  Kvo  (pub.  at  is*.),  cloth,  \4».    The  same,  with  a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  Texts 

and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  It.  4«.),  cloth,  18«.  1841 

**  Bislion  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  dhrtaitj.    He  Is  clear,  vebo  • 

ment,  and  penn»Mire."—Bieterttetk. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Life,  by  Cax.axt,  1  bufe  toL  imperial  tro,  Pottntt  (pub.  at  U.  Ms.), 

cloth,  1/.  Km.  Itai 

**  I  have  learned  fkr  more  from  John  Howe  than  Arem  any  other  author  I  ever  read.    There 

b  an  astKntxbing  msgnificenee  in  bis  cooceptioBs.    He  was  tmquoattonably  the  greatest  of  the 

puriUn  dirlnf?'—Mobert  UaU. 


HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.    By  a  Member  of  the  Hot 
of  Shirley  aitd  Hastings.    Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.    2  large  vols.  8vo,  Portratta 
of  the  Countess,  Whiufleld,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  \l,  4t.),  clotb,  14«.  1844 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  his  Son,  6  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  and  PlatM 
(pub.  at  3/.  18(.  (k/.),  cloth,  2U  ba. 

LCIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  wMeb  Is  preftxed  •  life  of  the 
Author,  bv  tlie  Rev.  N.  T.  PxAaauw.  New  EdiUon,  8  tliick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (f«b.  at  U.  4s.) 
•xtra  cloth,  1G«.    The  only  cosspleu  Bdition.  '^ 
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LEIOHTON'8  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  «itk  Uli%  bj  Psabbov,  coBvlete  ia  i 
thick  lujKlMaMljrpffiiiiad  VOL  tvo.  Portrait  (pab.  at  Uk),clotH,li.  U4t 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  ihm  Rbt.  J.  H.  Hswhav  aad  otlMn,  14  toU. 
UoM  (pob.  at  Si.  •«.),  Mvod  la  onaaicntod  coven,  XL  U.  ISM-i 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  Illnstntleaa  of  th«  HictoiT  oTtho  lUtanaMOouM 
KcotUoiL  New  Edition  wKh  aanerooa  AdditioaM,  and  a  McsMir,  lee  by  Ajcdkx w  Ckichtot. 
Prap.  svo  ( pull,  at  i«. ),  doUi,  at.  id.  1M7 

MAGEEB  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  eonpriilBf  rrfMoonca  aad  DUaertatioiis  on  the 
Ki-riptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrtiicc:  Sermoos,  and  VIeitatloB  Cliarires.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  U.  Ka>->T,  D.D.    2  vols,  tvo  (pah.  at  U.  6s.),  doth,  !••. 

164t 
*'  DiscoTm  rach  deep  research,  yields  so  mach  valuable  {nformatioii,  and  affords  ao  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constltnte  the  most  valaahle  treasiira  of  biblical  learaiag^ 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— OkrufMa  06srr*rr. 

MOPE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rev.  Hbtkt  Thoxsov,  post  tvo,  printed  anifomly 
with  her  works,  Portrait,  and  Wood  Enfraviags  (pub.  at  12a.),  extra  cloth,  6s.  Cmdell^  U3C 

**  This  may  be  railed  the  ofllrial  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  n«w  as  1 
Inlrrestinf  matter  into  the  field  resucctinc  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
|Mihlic.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of^most  of  her  pabllcatioBa  will  reward  the  eutosity 
of  literary  readers."— liferery  Gazette. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.tT»,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6».).  cloth,  4«. 

Cadeltt  IMS 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    STORIES   FOR   THE    MIDDLE    RANKS   OF   SOCIETY, 

and  Thles  for  the  Common  People,  2  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  lU.),  cloth,  St.  CaJeU,  MM 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post  svo  (pith,  at ••.),  cloth,  u.  td. 

CadeOtltaa 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAIUNG  OPINIONS  AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  St.), 
cloth,  U.  Cmdeil,  ISM 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER     AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  Svo  (puh.  at  lOt.  6<f.),  cloth,  &t.  Cadkt^  1S37 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  ite.Cd.),  cloth.  St. 

Cadeti,  1836 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2».  6d.  ISoo 

The  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 
improvement,  which  ia  copyriKht. 

MORE'S  ^HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Tonn?  People,  to  which  is 
added  "Senulhillty,"  an  Epistle,  32mo  (puh.  at  2«.  (k/.),  gilt  cloth,  pllt  edges,  U.  1830 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  ecUtions,  which  arc  not  in  sn; 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymns, 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pun.  at  2«.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  U.  CJ.  18i0 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Host,  »>y 
M.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (puh.  at  6*.),  cloth, 34.  6d.  \m 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  In  l  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Phllosophr, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horw  Paulinse,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick,  Jt'c. 
Svo,  handsomely  printed  in  douhle  columns  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  5«.  1849 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Rev  D  .S 
Wavland,  5  vols.  Svo  (puh.  at  W.  16«.),  cloth,  18«.  1837 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  Thoughu  on  Religion, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  BicKERsxr.TH,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  4*.),  cloth,  3».  W.  1S47 


(puh.  21.  lo«.),  extra  cloth,  1/.  bi.  ]gl£ 

SCOTTS  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE   F.fBLE.  with  the  Authors 

aat  Cprrectlons  and  Improvements,  and  84  beautiful  Woodcut  Illu«:ratIons  and  Mans     S  vols 

imperialSvo(pub.  at4/.  4a.),cloth,  W.  16».  »nu  maps.    3  vo^ 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  Inclndlng  hU  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Hone  Homiletlcie.  or  Discourses 
digested  Into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentarj-  upon  ever,-  Book  of  the  oS 
and  New  Testament;  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude's  Easav  on  the 
Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  vcrj-  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  the  Rev  tHSJAi 
Hartwrll  IIorke,  21  vols.  Svo  (vu\>.  at  HU.  m.),  elotli,  7L  li 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  6.  BOHN.  25 

fhe/Moyaing  mMatwrt  editimu  of  Simeon''$  pofmlar  work$  are  uitiformljf  primied  in  32MOt  taui 

bowM  m  cMk  : 

THE  CIiniSTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  9d. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  M. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  M. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:   TWELVE  SERMONS,  9d. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d, 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  l».  6d. 

**The  works  of  Simeon,  containingr  2536  discourses  on  th«  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  tlie  younger  clergy  in 
their  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity  ■  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  l>e  read  in  families." — Lowndes. 

SMYTH'S  (REV.  DR.)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  eTezr  Dajr  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols.  8vo 
(pub.  at  U.  ll«.  Qd.),  cloth,  9t.  1842 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4a.), 
cloth,  18<.  1844 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Angiburg, 
U30,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.),  cloth,  lUi.  1839 

STURM'S      MORNING     COMMUNING     WITH      GOD,     OR      DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  uanslated  from  the  German.  New 
Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  &«.  1847 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  CriUcal, 
3  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  3^.  15*.),  cloth,  3/.  3f.  1836 

TAYLORS    (ISAAC    OF   ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  &t.  1845 

**  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  nnqnestionahlj  does,  the  impress 
rf  bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness:  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  fkirlous  polemics 
whicD  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  Intellectual  and  moral  world."— Atheiuatm. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.   Third  Edition,  carefUly  revised.  Fcap,  Sro,  cloth,  6t. 

1843 
"  It  is  the  reader's  fault  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  Tolume  ai  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man." — Eclectic  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Seventh  Edition.   Fcap.  Sro.  cloth,  6«. 

1844 

"  *  Saturday  Eveaing,'  and  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*  are  two  noble  productions." — 
Blackwood'*  Magoiint. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.   Ninth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  4<.  1849 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  EdiUon,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  45.),  cloth,  18*.  1814 

TAYLOR  S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY.    «to  (pub.  at 

4«.  6(/.),  cloth.  3<.  1841 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  by  Stkbbikg.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
atl/.  1«.),  lOt.Qd, 

TOMLINES   (BISHOP)   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

OR  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  ConUining  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  uf  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Cuntenu  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  b*.  6(/.)> 
cloth,  3«.  6(/.  18IS 

"  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
most  experienced  divine."— <1/ar«A't  Lecture*. 

WADDINGTONS    (DEAN    OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY     OF    THE     CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.   3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  10«.), 
^      cloth  boards,  U.  I*. 

WADDINGTONS  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING  THE  RLFORMATION.    3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  11«.  &/.),  cloth  boards,  li*.     1841 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  With  a  comprehensive 
Mamoir  of  the  Author,  by  tht  ReT.  T.  Puck,  18mo.  printed  In  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  at 
••.«  gilt  cloth,  2«.6d.  184« 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFE.  Feap.  Sro  (pnh.»t6«.). 
eloth,  8«.  W.  Uatdmd,  ISU 


S6  OATALOOUX  Om  VBW  BOOKS 

Jporetgn  Hanguages  ani  Hiterature; 

iNCLVDnro 
CLASSICS    AND    TRANSLATIONS,    CLASSICAL    CRITICISM,     DICTION- 
ARIES,  GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASES.— WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Hltto. 
rical  and  Chronological  Tablet,  Imperial  4to,  New  .And  Laprored  B^don,  83  maps,  coloured 
(pub.  at  2L  4a.),  half  bound  morocco,  \L  lU,  td.  1M2 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLA&  New  and  InpiwFwl  BdlUon,  with  aU  th«  BaBroad* 
Inserted,  Population  according  to  the  last  Census,  PmrHamentayy  BaUirna,  kc  Imperial  4to, 
4fl  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  U.  i6«.),  half  bound  morocco,  IL  Sa.  WS 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jaxibiov,  an  enlarged  Sdltion,  eontaia- 
Ing  all  the  words  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary.    Thick  Sto,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  14a. ),  Is.       1M7 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS.  Containinr  DIssertationa  upon  the  Epistles  ofPhalarit, 
Tbemistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables  of  Aeop:  Eplstola  ad  Jo.  Millium;  Ser- 
mon>;  Boyle  Lecture;  Bemancs  on  Free>thinking;  Critical  Weru,  ttc    Edited,  with  oopiooa 


Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Her.  ALXXAHDsa  Drca.    3  vols.  Sro;  a  beautifully  printed  Edition 
(pub.  at  l4l8f.),cloth,  1<.1».  US«-S« 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  BeeognoTlt  J.  D.  Aub. 
XAKD.  Very  thick  8vo,  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  li.  &«.),  cloth,  lOi.  id.    Loud.  ZhtROon,  18M 

BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSELLE,  Ancienne  et  Modeme.  NoureUe  Edition,  revue,  eon<g«e  et 
augment^e  par  une  Soci£t£  de  Qent  de  Lettres  et  de  Savants.  21  vols,  imperial  8vo  (printed  in 
a  compressed  manner  In  double  columns,  but  very  clear  type),  sewed  (pub.  at  lo^.  lOt.),  51,  5*. 

BruJceUe$t  1M3-47 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and  BngUflh,  l8mo  (pnb.8t3a.6d.). 
doth,  3«.  6d.  183S 

■  the  •mnp,  laige  peper,  an  elegant  volume,  12mo  (pub.  at  ft*. ),  cloth,  3a.  6d.        1838 


CICERO'S    LIFE,    FAMIUAR    LETTERS,     AND     LETTERS     TO     ATTICUS, 

by  MiDDLEToir,  Mklmoth,  and  UaBUtoxv,  complete  in  one  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  portrait, 
(pub.  at  I^  4*.),  cloth,  12s.  1848 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Edidit  O.  S.  Walxzx.    Complete  in  1  veiy  thick 

vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  2*.).  cloth,  18*. 
Tills  cuniprehenaive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  classics,  correctly 

printed  from  the  best  texts,  viz : — 
Catullus,  Virf^  Lucan,  Sulpicia,  Calpurnius  Siculos, 

Tlliullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Statins,  Ausonius, 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal  Slllus  lUllcus,  Claudiaa. 

Lucretius,  Pluedrus,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaccns, 

DAM1\Atl  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINOARICUM.    CuraDinrcAK, 

royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  5^.  5«.),  cloth,  1^.  U.  1842 

"  An  excellent  work :  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  admowledged  by  literary 
characters." — Dr.  Ditxuii. 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  Lblakd,  the  two  vols.  8vo.  complete  in  1  vol.  l2mo,  hand- 
somely printed  in  double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  &«.),  cloth,  3a. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  examples,  literally 
translated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.  Fourth  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  care- 
fully revised,  and  materially  improved  throughout;  thick  8vo  (1752  pages)  (pub.  at  2L  2<.}, 
cloth.  It.  la.  Ig4g 

GAELIC  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  with  Examples,  Phrases, 
and  Etymological  Remarks,  by  two  Members  of  the  Highland  Society.  Complete  in  I  thick 
vol.  8vo.  New  Edition,  contamlng  many  more  words  than  the  4to  Edition  (pub.  at  XL  !*.)« 
cloth,  10«.  6d.  1845 

GRAGLIAS  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND   ENGLISH-ITALIAN   DICTIONARY,  with  a 

compendious  lulian  Grtunmar  and  Supplementary  Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  18mo,  ruan 
(pub.  at  &(.),  44.  6d.  1848 

HERMANNS    MANUAL   OF   THE    POLITICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

Ojjord,  Talboyt^  183C 
"Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important."— TAiWioa^'a  Z7i«f.  o/* Grf«v, 
vol.  i.  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,    GARY'S    (REV.    H.)    GREEK    AND     ENGLISH     LEXICON    TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Gaisford  and  Baehr,  and  all  other  Editions,  8vo.  doth 
(pub.  at  12a.),  8a. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  containing  a  fuU  Aweaat 
of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  much  useful  information  i«ij»*«t- 
ing  the  uses  and  habiu  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition,  elegantly 
printed  in  pearl  type,  in  1  very  thick  vol.  18mo  (pub.  at  7a.  6d.),  cloth,  4a.  6d.  IM 


PUBLISHBD  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOUN.  27 

LEES  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  compiled  nrom  the  beet  Autboritles,  and  principally  tram 
Orivatal  Source*,  dealimcd  for  the  lue  of  StadenU  in  the  UnlTenitiei.  New  Edition,  enriched 
wttli  much  orlfcinal  matter.    Sixth  Thousand,  8to  (pub.  at  12«.),  ciotli,  St.     Land.  Dtatam,  1840 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  from  the  best 
Authorities,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and  Cliristian.  including  Buxtorp,  Taylor, 
PaaxHURST.  and  Oekbkivs;  containing  all  tlie  Words,  with  their  Inflections,  Idinmatlo 
Usages,  jkc.  ronnd  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  tlie  Old  Testament;  with  numerous 
corrections  of  former  Lexicographers  and  Commentators,  followed  hj  an  English  Index,  in  1 
thick  vol.  8VO.    Third  Thousand  (pub.  at  1/.  is.),  cloth,  15*.  London,  UU 

LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  compUed fh>m 
Facciolati  and  8cmsli.uu    Thick  royal  8to  (pub.  at  U.  ll«.  6(f.),  cloth,  IL  3s.  1847 

UVII     HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHil      ET     KREYSSIG:' 

Et  Annotationes  Chsviekii,  Strothii,  Ruperti,  et  aliorum:  Animadversiones  Niehuhru, 
Wachsm  dthii,  et  suas  addidit  Travbrs  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxon.  Socius  et  Tutor. 
Cam  Indioe  amplissimo,  4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  18*.),  cloth,  1^.  8s.  Ojjnrd,  1841 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  ever  published  In  octavo,  and  It  is  preferred 
is  all  our  universities  and  classic  schools. 

UVY.  Edited  by  Prekdbvii,lb.  Llvii  HIstoriae  Ubri  qninque  piiorM,  vitfa  Eagliih  Notes,' 
by  Prbmdbtille.    New  Edition,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  &•.  1845 

■  the  same.  Books  I  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  Ss.  id, 

— ^— — —  the  aama.  Books  IT  and  y,  cloth.  S«.  td, 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Priadplas  and  Rules  of 
Style,  with  Examples.    Sixth  Edition,  ISmo  (pub.  at  u.  M.),  cloth,  4s.  1846 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomised  (for  the  ose  of  colleees  and  schools),  with 
Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  oy  Travbrs  Twiss,  B.C.D.  eonplete  in  8  volt,  bound  in- 
L  tvo  (pub.  at  \L  U.).  cloth,  lOi.  6d.  Ojjbrd^  Tutbo^,  1837 

"This  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  Is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearly  and  ably 
embodying  all  the  latest  efforts  of  the  laborious  Nlebuhr."— £t/er«py  GuxetU. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  fW>m  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  1'ime;  In  wiiich  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Natior^  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  uarallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  3  Sections;  viz:— 1.  Ancient  Historr. 
II.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modem  History.  With  a  most  completo  ladex  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  li.  16«.),  half  bound  morocco,  1^  U. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separately,  as  followi  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  3  parte  In  1,  folio  (pub. at  11.  St.  &!.)• 
aewed,  lit, 

MODERN  HISTORY,  foUo  (pob.  at  ISs.),  sowed,  t». 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Lavohorxxs.  Complete  in  1  thick  toL  fvo  (pub.  at  lis.), 
cloth,  7a.  6(f. 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Uso  of  School*  and 
Private  Students.   Traaalated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Libbbr.  Post  8vo  (yab.  at  7«.},  cloth,  4s.  9d, 

1841 

BITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  tnaaUted  fh>ai  the  German,  by 
A.  J.  W.  MoRRiaoB,  BJL  Trinity  College,  Cambrldgo.  4  Tola.  Svo,  now  completed,  with  a 
General  I ndex,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  3/.  4«.),  9i.  U.  Ojtftird,  1846 

The  Fourth  Volume  may  be  had  separately.    Cloth,  18« 

**  An  important  work:  it  mar  be  said  to  hav«  snperseded  all  the  prevfons  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, ana  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  sub^ioct.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
from  the  usual  Csolte  oftranalatoca."— Qaarferiy  iecoineu 

SCHOMANN'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBUES    OF   THE    ATHENIANSw 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  Svo  (pub.  at  10«.  Cd.),  cloth,  5*.      Comb.  1838 

A  book  of  the  same  aehool  and  character  aa  the  works  of  Hbbrbv,  Bobchk,  Schlbobj:.,  ke, 

ELLENDT8  GREEK  AND  ENGUSH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Cart.    8vo  (pub.  at  IS*.),  cloth,  6«.  «d.  O^ord,  Tmibof,  1841 

STUARTS  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  dednodas  n  latradnction  to  a  Cowm  of 
Hebrew  Study.    Third  Edition,  Svo  (pab.  at  14«.),  cloth,  9s.  Orford.  Tvibopt^  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  lu  learned  author  to  fkclUtete  the  study  of  Hebrew,  has 
had  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Gcaaunars, 
and  is  sufflcieot  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  In  that  langoago. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY.  EdM$m»n,cwm 
▲ppMdiea.    4  vola.  8vo  (puk.  at  tL  Its. ),  cloth,  U.  &•. 

Tho  BMOt  complote  BHItlaa. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSI  ATIQN.  tf«(yab.atUt.Leloth,lte.6<. 

O^ord,  JWIn%imi, 
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TENNEMANN-S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY*  tniMlmted fhn 
th»  Ovrmait.  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnboh,  MA.  P»nresM»r  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Univenity 
of  Oxford.  In  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  8vo  (poh.  at  14*.),  boards,  9«.  t^ordf  Taiboyt,  lt(32 
••  A  work  which  marki  out  all  the  leading  epochs  in  philosophy,  and  frives  Klnate  chronole- 
glral  Information  concerning  them,  vilh  biographical  notices  oi  the  founders  and  followers  of 
Uie  principal  schools,  ample  texts  of  their  works,  and  au  account  of  the  principal  editions.  In 
a  word,  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  I  know  of  no  work  in  English  likely  to  prove  half  so  use- 
(\il."— l/ayioard,  in  kii  Tranatatttm^f  GoelkeU  Pnuat. 

TERENTIUS.  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM.  CURA  ZEUNII,  eun  Gnxs;  acced.  Index 
coplosUsimtu.    Complete  In  1  thick  vol.  8vo  (pub.  at  16*.),  cloth,  S*.  l»37 

TURNER'S    (DAWSON    W.)    NOTES   TO    HERODOTUS,    Cor  the  Use  of  College 
StudenU.    8vo,  cloth,  I2«.  1M7 

VALPrS  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGUSH  NOTES,  accompanied  by  paraUel 
passages  from  the  Classics.    Fifth  Edition,  3  tola.  Svo,  with  2  maps  (p&b.  at  2^),  cloth,  IL  Ss. 

1847 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.    VlrgUU  iBnela,  cam  Edwards,  et  auesti. 
ones  VirgillanK,  or  Notes  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  middle  forma  in  Schools,  2  vola.  in  1, 
12mo,  bound  in  cloth  (pub.  at  6«.  6c(.),  3«. 
*»*  Either  the  Text  or  Questions  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  3«.  6cf.),  2«.  6cL 

WILSON  S  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  containing  full  Expla- 
nations, Definitions,  Synonyms,  Idioms.  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Frontinriation  in  each  Language.  Cod  piled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Bowybr, 
CiiAMBAUD,  Garner,  Laveaux,  Des  Carribrbs  auu  f  aiv,  Johkson  and  Wax.kbr.  1 
large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  cloth,  1/.  8*.  1841 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Aeeedlt  Index 

iPoRHoji  and  Elmslby's  Edition),  10  vola.  12mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done  up 
1  5  vols.  (pub.  at  4/.  lOf.),  cloth,  Um.  1841 


The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols,  crown  8to,  done  tip  in  5  vols,  cloth,  U.  5*. 


XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  SPBLxav  and  others.   The  onlj  complete 

Edition,  1  thick  voL  Svo,  portrait  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth,  10s. 


iiobels,  miorks  of  JFtctfon,  'Efggt  laeatiing. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Historical  Romance,  Illustrated  by  Georgs 
Chdikshank  and  Tony  Jouannot.  Medium  Svo,  fine  Portrait,  and  105  Steel  and  Wood 
Enirravings,  gilt,  cloth,  &t.  1813 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS,  translated  by 
Maiiy  Kowitt.    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  1/.  1<.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.     IM 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,     A    STORY    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE.      Translated    by    Mart 
lIuwiTX.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  7«.  Cd.  1S4S 

tRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  consisting 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Crvikshank  and  Seymoitr.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Sbvmocr 
and  CauiKSHANK.    Together  4  vols,  bound  In  2,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  ISi.),  cloth,  gilt,  lot.  6d. 

ISii 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL 
A  Fireside  Storv.  By  William  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Ccap.  Svo,  with  46  lUui* 
trations  on  Wooa  (pub.  at  lit.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  184j 

HOWITTS    (WILLIAM)     WANDERINGS     OF     A     JOURNEYMAN      TAILOR, 

THROUGH   EUROPE  AND  THE   EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  1840.    Tran»- 
lated  by  William  Howitt.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3«.  6<I.  1844 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  bota 
Goers  abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    1  vol.  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3«.  6d.  1844 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,  the  Christian  as  Daughter,  Sister,  Friend, 
and  Wife.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  54.),  cloth,  U.  6d.  1846 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots,  Brliriant 
Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  In  the  Engli>h  Language.  Complete  in  1  thick  and  closely  but 
elegantly  printed  vol.  fcap.  12mo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4«.),  cloth,  it.  1840 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  Collection  of  hnmoroas  Tales  sad 
Sketches.  2  vols,  post  Svo  with  Plates,  by  Gjeoeub  Crviksiiaxk  (puh.  at  IS*.),  cloth 
gUt,  it.  it*i 


FUDLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  Q.  BOUN.  29 

LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS,  an  HUtoricnl  KamtiTe.  niiutnitliif  the  Public  Erente, 
and  Dometitic  and  Ecclesiastical  Manners  of  tlie  lath  and  16th  Centuries.  Feap.  8to,  Thinl 
Edition  (pub.  at  7s.  6d.],  cloth,  3«.  6d.  1839 

LEVERS    ARTHUR    OLEARY;    HIS   WANDERINGS   AND    PONDERINGS   IN 

MANY  LANDS.    Edited  by  Harry  Lorrrovsr.    Cruixshavk's  New  Ilioatrated  Edition. 
CoDiptete  in  1  vol.  8vo  (pub.  at  13«.),  clotii,  9«.  18iS 

iCVERS  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.  Both  Series.  iToli.fcap.8To, 
7oufth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuts,  hj  Uartbt  (pub.  at  Ite.),  cloth,  6«.  id.  IW 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Tale  of  IrUh  Life.  Medium  8to.  Third  EdiUon,  with  it 
characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  1S<.),  cloth,  7«.  6d,  1849 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L  S.  D.  A  Romntie  IrUh  Tale  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  26  characteristic  Xllnatratlona  on  Steel  (pub.  at  !*».)» 
eloth,  9».  1846 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK,  niustrated  bj  46  large  and  ezo^ltUelr  beautiftil 
Engravinfrs  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designs  of  Clarksov  8TAyyxxi.D,  n.A.  1  handsome 
Tol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14«.),  gilt  cloth,  9t.  1850 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  Sro,  with  lo  moet  splendid  line 
Engrarinrs,  after  Stakfirld,  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Chaklxi  Hxath  (originally  pub.  at 
1^  4a.),  gilt  cloth,  10«.  6dU  1849 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  UFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  Bytha 
Author  of  *' Gideon  Giles,"  •*Ro\'ston  Gower,"  "Day  in  the  Woods,"  kc.  kc.  iTolsinl, 
8to,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  6$.  6d,  1843 

**This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  UA  more  completely 
under  bis  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors."— yf/A^iuntM. 

MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  ToIs.po«t8TO,a8eriMofRiiiaITale8 
and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  10s. 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Alprbd  CRowQimx.  S  toIs. 
post  8to,  illustrations  by  Leech,  Crvikshaitk,  &c.  (pub.  at  18*.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  184t 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.  A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  Frencli 
Character.  By  Jvi.es  Janik,  Balzac,  Cormbnik,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors. 
1  larjre  vol.  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  htunorous  and  extremely  cieTer  Wood 

"'"    Engravlntrs  by  distinguished  Artists  (pub.  at  1^.  St.),  cloth  gilt,  10«.  1840 

111  is  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  In  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  haa  liad  an  immenaa 
run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  countiy. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH    BObKj   OR,  SKETCHES  AND   RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.    Second  Edition,  3  vols.,  post  8to.,  floe  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18(.),  7«.  6d,  IMS 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hbvdrix  Coxscnxcs.  Square  ISmo,  136  Wood 
Engravings  (pub.  at  G«.),  cloth,  4«.  6<f. 

TROLLOPES  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 
THE  FACTORY  hOY,  medium  8to,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  13«.),  gUt  cloth,  6«.  6tf.    1S46 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tale  of  the  Preaent  Day,  medium  Sro,  poit. 
and  12  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  I3«.),  cloth  gUt,  6«.  6rf.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  CRvncsHAinc,  being  the  larvest  coIleetioB  of  the 
best  Songs  in  the  English  lanruage  (upwards  of  5,000),  3  vols.  8to,  with  87  humorous  En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  George  CRtiiKSHAVK,  and  8  meoalUon  Fortndts  (pab.  at 
U.  16«.),  cloth,  13«.  6d. 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Ilhistrated  by-  Fignrea  selected  tnm  the  worka  of  tha 
Old  Masters,  square  12mo.  vlth  24  spirited  Engravings  after  Bbrohrm,  Rbmbra«i»t,  Cotp, 
Paul  Potter,  &c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shav,  cloth,  gilt  e^ies  (pub.  at  4s.  6d.}.  3s. 

1666 

— — ^— ^— ^  the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gOt  cloth,  gflt  edgea  (pub.  at  7s.  64.)  8s. 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  NaUons;  etpedally  (br  tha 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  with  Questions  for  Ezaminatioo  on  the  Plan  of  Pivvocx. 
18mo,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  3«. ),  clotll,  t«.  1847 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.  16di«,  with  m  hnaorooa  Ohulratloiia  (pub. 
at  it.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2».  td.  liU 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  fai  Spring,  Summer.  Autumn. 
Knj  Winter,  square  Vino,  with  80  beautUUly  exaeuted  Woodoiti  (pub.  at  7s.  6^1,  eloth,  gilt 
edges,  4«.  6d.  I84( 

ENCYCLOP/ED1A  Of  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  eomprWng an lmproT«l edition 
of  Chesterfield's  AdTlee  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners:  and  the  Yoong  Man's  own  Book;  a 
Manual  of  Politeness,  IsttUectual  InproTaaMBt,  and  Moral  OeforlmtM,  HiMb  ftoattoplece,, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2*,  IMT 
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IQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES,  hy  Fiu>nc  Vovaad.   Ve«p.tv«»,iipwuds«#si 

bMiMlfUJ  Woodeuu  ( |Nih.  at  4«. ).  rUt  cletk.  f)U  cdgM,  la.b^  ItM 

QAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  3TORIES.  tmnslated  from 
th«  Otniiaii  of  Orimx  IconUiatef  *i  Fairy  Tales),  pott  Svo,  aumaroua  Woodeuu  by  Oborsi 
Ckuiesma»k  (rub.  at7«.«tt.),e)oUigUt  to  Igl^ 

OOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Stoty  for  Ckuuraa  of  all  Ages,  by  R.  H.  Horitk.  SauaraSTo. 
plates  ( pub.  at  to. )  cloth*  U.,  or  vitb  tba  \.am  coloured,  4$.  IgjO 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  ISnu,  plates  (pub.  at  M.),  cloth, 
to.  6d.,  or  plates  cotourod,  to.  id.  IHj 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  a  New  Sories  of  Fragmenu  of  Voyams  and 
Travels,  Second  Edition,  iSvo,  cloih,  vitb  tba  back  very  tlckly  and  appropriately  vilt  with 
patcbwork  devices  (pub.  at  Ito.),  7«.  6a(.  -rr    r  ^  b      ^^ 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,    Edited  by  William  Hailitt.    U&lformlv  printed  In  s  vols,  plates 

a  Nib.  at  Ito.  W.),  cloUi,  Ito.  W.,  or  separately,  vis:— Orphan  or  Waterloo,  to.  6tL     Holly 
raacc,  U.  id.    LAgeads  of  Jlabeaakl,  and  Fairy  Tales,  U.  toL  1845 

HOWITTS  (WILUAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    Svola.  llao  (pub.  at  Ut.),  elath  gilt, 

7:  M.  I8M 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK,  eonmoaly called 
*«  Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book:"  translated  into  Enclish  Verse,  with  French  and  Oennan 
Verses  opposite,  rorming  a  Trbrtott,  square  ISmo,  with  MO  large  Wood  Engtavings  (puh.  st 
Ito.  M.),  extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edires.  to.  1845 

This  U  one  of  the  most  el^ant  Juvenile  t>ooka  ever  produced,  and  has  tha  novalty  of  being  in 
three  languages* 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  daatanadprinefpally  for  the  na«  of  Young  Penoni 
(writtrn  by  Misx  and  Chakles  Lamb), Sixth  Edition,  embellished  with  20  large  and  l>ea«ti&il 
Woodcut  EiigravingB,  from  drsigns  hy  IiAavKV,  feap.  Svo  (puh.  at  fa.  6</.),  cloth  gilt,  5*.  1843 
"  Uiie  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  orshakspeare  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthful  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  cluurms  of  our  great  Baid, 
is  strongly  recommended  to  prepare  bimsaif  by  first  reading  tlMsa  elagant  tales." — Qmmrierlf 
Review. 

L  E.  L  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Series  ofTales  addressed  to 
Younfr  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  LAKnoK).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  with  a  beautiAil 
Portrait  Engraved  on  Steel  (pub.  at  5«.),  gilt  cloth,  3«.  1845 

LOUDON  S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  popular  DescrlpHons. 
Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  insects,  &c.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  Polite  Rducatioa; 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautUbl  Woodcuts,  by  BxwicK,  Hakvbt,  Wuhu'EK,  and 
others,  post  8vo,  Kilt  cloth,  7a.  M  .  1850 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALLS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  the  letter- 
press hy  the  Rev.  Hubart  Gaunter,  Bvo,  144  extremely  hesutiful  Wood  Engravings  hy  the 
first  ArtlstK  (incluilin^  reduced  copies  of  Martin's  celebrated  Pictures,  Belshazzar's  Feast, 
The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  &c.),  cluth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  Us.  Whole  bound  mor. 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  \%t.  1816 

A  most  eleKant  present  to  young  people. 

PARLEY'S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Square  18mo,  numerous  Woodcuts 
(pub.  at  &i.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3«.  ed.  184$ 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Fieids, 
Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holinshed,  Froissart,  and  the  other  Chruniclers). 
2  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parley  size.)  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  improved,  completed 
to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  atiM.j. 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edices,  ht.  1850 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Stbfhew  Perot.  Square  l2nio, 
8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  3<.  6d.,  or  with  coloured  Plates,  U.  1850 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  aTaleof  the  Rebellion  of  1 745:  to  which  U 
added  "The  Peasant's  Tale,"  by  Jbffkkys  TarLoa,  fcap.  Svo,  2  fine  Plates  (pub.at6«.). 
cloth  gilt,  2$.  6d.  1849 

By  the  popular  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

TOM  KIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Youth,  and 
designed  to  Inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  considerable  additions, 
royal  litmo,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beauU/ul  Frontispiece  after  Harvey,  elt^aot  silt 
edges,  3«.  6d.  1847 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  Series  of 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  contributed  hy  Barry  Coritwall,  Wokdkwortu,- 
Moore,  Coleridob,  Campbell,  Joakma  Baillie,  Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Huwirr,  Mas. 
Hemans,  Hogg,  Charlotte  Smith,  &c.  fcap.  Svo,  very  prettily  printed,  with  lA  beautifhl 
Wood  Engravhigs  (pub.  at  3*.  6d.>,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  1M2 

YOUTHS  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on  other 
Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Pallisbr,  the  Sister  ot  Cavtaia 
Marry  at),  t  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts  (nub.  at  I5<.),  doth  gilt,  Ci.  1844 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  inatruetive  book,  adapted  to  tht  capadtiea  of  yea*^  peoiijtoL  OB  the 
plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botaty,  Sir, 
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iWiusic  ana  iWusical  WLoxks. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.    A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Inftramantal  Music,  bo«k 
English  and  Foreign.    Edited  by  W.  Ayktok,  Esq.  of  the  Opera*  House.    8  vols,  folio,  eom- 
prebendinir  more  than  400  pieces  of  Music,  iMautifully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at 
4^  U. ),  sewed,  U.  lU.  td. 
The  vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  eadi  In  4  vols.  ISt. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  ▲  Collection  of  Classical  and  Popular  Toeal 
and  Instrumental  Music:  comprising  Selections  i^om  the  best  productions  of  all  the  Oreat 
Masters;  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies:  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  other 
Countries,  emnracing  OTerttures,  Marches,  Rondos,  duadrilles,  Waltzes,  and  Oailopades;  also 
Madrigals,  Duets,  SAd  Olees ;  tiie  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piano-forte,  the 
Harp,  or  the  Organ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  the  Flute  and  Guitar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  eminent  Professor.  4*to1s.  small  folio,  comprehending  more  than  SOO  pieces  of 
Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  2L  U.),  sewed,  16t. 

The  great  sale  of  the  Musical  Library,  ija  consequence  of  Hs  extremely  low  price,  has  induced 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contenta 
are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intzinaie  merit  of  the  selection  is  equal, 
the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  success. 

MUSICAL  GEM ;  a  Collection  of  aoe  Modem  Songs,  Duets,  Olees,  fcc  by  the  most  celebrated 
Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited  by  Johw  Parrt), 
8  TOls.  in  1,  8vo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  illuminated  Frontispleoa 
(pub.  at  1^  la.),  cloth  gilt,  10«.  6(1  1841 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  beat  oopyilgtat  plecea.  Including 
■ome  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  Braham,  Bishop,  &e.    It  fbrnu  a  most  attractive  volume. 


ittelrfclne,  Sburgtrp,  anatomg,  CPSemistrg, 


BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  Or,  History  of  the  Medtetaial 
Planto  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo,  upwaxds  of  300  finely  coloured  figtues  of  Plants  (pub.  at 
U.  U.),  cloth,  U.  16«.  1845 

An  exceedingly  cheap,  elegant,  and  valiuble  work,  necessary  to  every  medical  practiaoner. 

BATEMAN    AND    WILLAN'S    DELINEATIONS   OF   CUTANEOUS   DISEASES. 

4to,  cont^nlng  72  Plates,  beautifully  and  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman  (Dr.  Cajiswxix),  (pul>.  at  VU,  12$.),  half  bound  mor. 
i^6>.  1840 

**  Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  eataneous  diseases 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared."— Dr.  A.  T.  Thompaon, 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Bikkbtt  (Demonatxator  at  Guy'a  Hospital), 
thick  12mo.  closely  printed,  cloth  letteied  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  3$.  6c(.  1846 

BOSTOCK'S   (DR.)   SYSTEM    OF    PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the 

f  resent  state  of  the  Science.    4th  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  8vo  (900  pages), 
pub.  at  U. ),  cloth,  8*.  1834 

BURNS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  twth  and  boat  edItioD,  thick  Svo,  cloth  lettered, 
(pnb.  at  16«.),  &«. 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA.  Edited  br  E.  Miluoajt,  MJ).  enm  ladlce  coploslsslmo  ex  edit. 
Tuvae.    lliick  8vo,  FrontUptece  (pub.  at  16f.),  cloth,  St.  1831 

This  is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
tile  practice  of  this  country :  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modem  Medical  terms,  svnonymes, 
weights,  measures,  ftc.  and,  indeed,  everything  which  can  be  nsefyal  to  the  Medical  Student; 
together  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY,  royal  8vo,  with  48  Ughly  flnlahed  coIonrMl  Platea,  contain- 
ing 260  accunUe  DeUneationa  of  Casea  In  ev^xy  known  variety  of  Disease  (pub.  at  SL  te.), 
cleth,Si.S«.  1834 

LAWRENCES  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  New  EdiUon,  post  8vo,  witil  a 
Frontikpirce  of  Portraita,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  13  Plates,  cloth,  5«. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    8vo  (830  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  lU  4«. ),  doth,  10*.  6d.  1844 

LEY^  (OR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP,  tvo,  s  Plates  (puk.  at  18s.),  cloth,  u,td.         18S6 

LIFE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  interspersed  with  his  Sketches  of  DIetlagalshed  Cha- 
racters, by  BaAMSBY  Cooraju  3  vols.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait,  aAer  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence 
(pub.  at  IL  la.),  cloth,  lo«.  6d.  1843 


NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  tUck  rojid  itoo  (pok.  at  lis.),  hC  bd.  8. 
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NEW  LONDON  CHEMICAL  POCKET-BOOK;  a.Upttd  to  tht  l>dl7  hm  of  tlM  BtadnL 
lojraJ  llao,  Bumcraiu  WoodciiU  (pub.  ml  U.  M.),  hH  bd.  3^  Ctf.  jfi4 

NEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  iaeliidliif  Plumiiaer*  Powlogr.  ke.  rortl 

llBW»(pilb.  At«<.},br.  bd.M.  64.  '  IM4 

'•^?PL./R?P»  T?!^'''!^?  fi^    0»^  ^ND    THE   DIQESTIVE    FUNCTIONS* 

AUi  fldlUoa  (pub.  111. ),  doth,  is,  ^ 

PLUMBE-S    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASE    OF    THE    SKIN. 

Fourth  •dltloB.Pl.tti.ihkkivo  (pub.  at  U.lfc),cimk,6fc6A 

SINCLAIR'S  ISIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY;  Sixth  Bdltloa, 
cumpleu  la  1  thick  vol.  ura,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL),  cJoth,  7«.  1M4 

SOUTH'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES,  tof^htr  vltb  their  icreral  eonncsloBt 
with  each  othtr,  aiid  vith  the  MuMlai,  aptdaily  adapted  Ibr  Studanta  in  Aaatomr,  Bumcrom 
Woodettta,  third  edliioa,  ismo,  sloth  lattarad  (pub.  at  Ti.),  Sfc  ed.  183? 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY:  Ineludinf  aim  aa 
arcount  of  tha  Anlnal  and  MlBaral  PolMua,  4A  colourad  Plata*,  royal  Sto  (pub.  at  2L  it.), 
cloth,  U.  U.  liu 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  bdng  a  Prutleal  Work  on  their  Treat- 
■wnt,  MtillcBlIyi  Topleallr,  and  by  Operation,  by  F.  TraaELL,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Uoyal 
Loadon  Ophthalmic  If  oepltai.  2  thick  vols,  aro,  Uluitratad  by  9  Plates,  containing  upwanU  of 
00  final/ coloured  flfiirei  (pub.  at  1/.  16f.),  cloth,  1^  U,'  uu 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  EAtion,  enlarrwi  by  sir  W.  Jacki^ow 
lIuoBhR.  &  vnN.  4tn,  vlth  310  Plaiea,  Engraved  by  Sowbrby,  most  carefully  coloured  (p'in. 
at  fiW.  ISf.),  hair  bound  morocco,  U.  it.  The  Fifth,  or  Supplemental'  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hqokbb,  to  complete  tha  old  Editions.  4to,  36  coloured  Plates  (ptib.  at  2/.  X2f.  6d.), 
boards,  U.  lU.  6d.  1132 


imati)cmattc$. 


BRADLEY'S   GEOMETRY,    PERSPECTIVE,    AND   PROJECTION,  for  tha  nse  ef 

Artliti.    8  Platea  and  numerous  Woodcnta  (pub.  at  7<.)i  cloth,  &•.  im 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  br  Dr.  Lauhbb,  with  an  Explanatorr  Com- 
mentary, Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry,  Sro,  Ninth  Edition, 
dolb,  i>«. 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS:  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  contalningr  the  first  Six  Books,  and 
the  first  Twenty-ene  Propositions  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  13mo,  with  the  Planes  shaded,  (puh. 
at  6f.},  clutli,  Zt.  6d.  Camb.    Mi 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  IncludinR  Treatises  on  the  Com- 
position and  Eesolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers-  illus- 
trated by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  Svo  (pub.  at  l&i.). 
cloth,  7'.  6d.  ISM 

*' A  great  maehanical  treasure."— Iir.  Birkbeck. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S  SCIEItTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  enlarged  by  PimrocK,  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People.  New  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Editi(in,  by 
William  Pinxock,  completed  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  (6u0  pages),  numerous 
Woodcuts,  5«. 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD,  or  Devotional  MediUtions  for 
every  Day  in  tlie  Year,  5«.  1847 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    6oopp.3..Cd. 

GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  (Upwards  of  600  pages),  extra  blue  cloth,  with  s 
richly  gilt  back,  7<.  6d,  1817 

MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,  enlarged  and  improved,  ann 
brouRlit  down  to  the  present  time;  several  highly  finished  Steel  Portraits,  and  a  Frontispiece, 
extra  gilt  cloth,  7a.  Cd.  1M7 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  oyCCocx* 
2  vols,  in  1,  ii. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  including  his  further  Adventures,  with  a  Life  of  Dafoe,  ftc.  upward* 
of  CO  fine  Woodcuu,  from  designs  by  HAJiTBYand  WiiiMrEK,  it. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Cotoaf^ 

Fortitude,  and  Virtue,  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  baautlfU  FroBUS  ■ 

pieces,  elegant  in  clotb,  it.  iM« 


irOirpov:  rBmBS  mx  habjubov  x*o  aav,  it.  kaxtxb'b  iakm. 


■    K\ 


d,  and  ^S 


t  »fti.MUM86l.tlT9CO«MOS'tO«,Sl«Erert<ffAH' 
:  of  the  UaiyerH.    Tranilaled  li;  K  C.  Ottd.    1^1V<^ 

'  drw  MiUoB  (Ihongli  puWitlirf  Jilwicrikiira  prira) 

'  which  hu  inveedal  il.    The  fulra  in  mndi  solvsed,  a: 

!  leil,    HniiilmWt'i  Boaliliral  mmmiriM,  and  1Kb  piiioge. 

*  m  iDdudcd;  and  neir  luJ  canprebonnTC  liidicu  aulijained. 

I  »  STAUNTON'S   CHESS    PLAYER^   CDMPflNlpN.  COWIPRISIW 

[  SLAduuTinalselectoinifOriKl^lPniblemi  *     '  P  J 

I  e.  HAND-BOOK  OF  GAMES.   BY  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  AND   PIK 

I  and  nuaiul  dBilerit;.    nindh^Uji  By  vimtaouj  Dtoffrmtu. 

!  7,  HUMBOLOT-S  NEW  WORK  i  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  OR  CONTEM 

I  arthaSubllmiPloionKinaofCMliQD.  Tmnilelcil  l.jE.CUiriawi 

\  IJnn«  of  Ibt  LsUn.  Spuil»li,  and  I'teiich  quqlBliom  a  very  unrphta  U 

!  a.  HUMBOLOTS  COSMOS,  VOL.  a. 


kii 


BOHNS  ANTIQUARIAN  lIBRAHr. 

BEDE'5  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CI 
ITHERN  ANTiaUITIES,  BY   BISHOP  PEIICV: 

EjTihggia  6ii(B,  bjr  Sn  Waliu  Suott,    fien  (dilion, 


WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY-S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  I 
ENGLISH  CHRONICLES,  VIZ.,  ASBER'S  LIFE  OF  ALJ 


>jlla^'NeDula■, 

ENGLISH     METRICAL    ROMANCES,    REVJSI 

DEVIZ^I 

IN  PALESTINE,  WILLISALD,  SAWULF,  BEN, 
BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTUI 
ROGER  OF  WENOOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTOBY  (FORMEftLV , 


O «{: HASP  Halm iT£i<L.  Comj^itir 
CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS;  RICHARD  O 


V  HENRV    I 


"^ " '""" "' BoiiiriiiAsStiMARr! " 

1,  HERODOTUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION,  Bf  THE 

C)il,  MX    OmfltU  in  ait  to/iii«i,  viM  Imlci. 
!  &  3.  THUCYDTOES.    BY  THE  REV,  H.  DALE,    IN  e  VOLS,    (3f,  4W  « 
4.  PLATO'S  WORKS    BYCAfiV.   V0L1.  CONTA1NIN0THE  APOLOGY  Of  SO-    ] 

craLu,  Cnto,  FkiRdo,  Oorpao,  ri-ou^tut,  riininu,  TJiectetua.  EiaLlij|i  roa^  L 
E.  LIVrS  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  VOL  1.  CONTAINING  GOOKS  I  TO  8 
B.  PLATO'S  WORKS,  VOL.  3,  CONTAINING  THE  REPUaLIC,  TIM«US,  Al 

7.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME     VOL.  S.  CONTAINING  BOOKS  0  TO  9fl 

B,  SOPHOCLES,  THE  OXFORD  TRANSLATION,  REVISED. 

B.  ffSCHYLUS,  BY  AN  OXONIAN  (PHICE  3i.  flj) 

10,  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  i  POETIC,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED   W  TH   ! 


)L  LIVY'S  H 

12.  EURIPIDES,  FROM  THE  Tl 

ia.  VIRGIL   BY  D_nviosoM_, 


/0I_  9,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  ST  TO  ; 
OF  DINDOBF.  VOL  I.  Conli-iiilni;  OP 
Y  EDITION.  REVISED   BY  T.  A.  BUCK   EY    1 


*.  EURIPIDES.    VOLS,   CONTAINING 

i.  HORACE.     BY  SMART.    NEW  EDITION,    REVISED    BT  T.  A.  BUCK 

fl.  ARISTOTLES  ETHICS.    BY  THE  REV,  H.  W.  BROWN,  CLASSICA 

feuor  o[  Kui'i  CDllcgg. 
J.  C(CEFtO;S  OFFICES,  OLD   ACE,   FRIENDSHIP,  fiCIPIO'S   OREAM    PARA    j 

TRANSLATED  BY  GEO.  E 


>,  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VOL.  4 
3.  C«SAII.    COMPLETE,    WITH     THE 

«|l11lll1l  W4ri,  IllFnll;  tnnlljllcd,  1>lUl  Nuw.  Diiu  y  •>^r.>  iu|Fi<iuii  muc 

91.  HOMER'S  ILIAD.  UTERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE 

INS,  EPIGRAMS,  AND  BATTLE  OF  THE  FRO 


BDIIN'8  ILiu'sTRATEgllBRART. 

loe.  LOOGE-S    PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS    PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT  1 
BnuiB.  »  •sit.,  foil  Bid.,  UO  fennat.  f 

,  CHUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT  A  SERIES  OF  TALES    ! 
■riO  fO  lUmllimllimt  it  Smrfi  CruilttiMHt.  ' 

10.  PICKERrNO'S  RACES  OF  MAN,  villi  otntram  Firfriil. ;  »  aiat,  i  1 
'■  ^'"''ahJS'jTy^  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS.  WITH  S*  MAPS    j 
ig.WHp-ES  NATURAL   HISTORY   Of   BELBORME,  WITH   NOTES   ( 

M  itflHyJI^iM  ITiai  llnsHalilfl;  Br  C&mrU,  It.  ti. 
13.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY,   NEW   EOmON,  GREATLY  ENLARGED   BY  I 
Di.WuHHT.     With  •frtriicffWHifrsainfi'   (Imke  Pnii.)  ( 

SIJWDARD  UBRARY  CYCLDP^IA 

Of  roUUinl.  OmtitBtkml.  SulltUMl.  «iia  Farwulir  Kmnrlriti.    ComHcm  ' 
illM.  mifar*  vfa  at  STlirtilU)  Ltbuit,  ■(  ftr  relniit.  Si.  ti, 

mm!t  raiunonn  of  nniin,  i>  i  ni^  r^„iL 


